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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  a  formal 
Preface.  It  would,  however,  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  aid  and  informa- 
tion kindly  affoi^ded  by  various  Members  of  the  French 
Government ;  also  by  Professor  Coste  of  the  French  In- 
stitute ;  M.  Coumes  of  Strasbourg ;  the  Authorities  at 
Huningue ;  the  Intendant  of  the  Jardin  d* Acclimatisation 
of  Paris  ;  Mr.  Robert  Buist ;  Mr.  John  Cleghorn  ;  Jonathan 
Couch,  Esq.  of  Polperro  ;  Mr.  H.  Dempster ;  Thomas  Ash- 
worth,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Robert  Cowie  ;  Mr.  R  P.  Scott ;  Edward 
Cooke,  Esq.,  RA,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for 
the  characteristic  Sketches  of  "  The  Angler  Fish"  and  "  Jack 
in  his  Element." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  work  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  before  the  public  in  one  view 
the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  Food  Fisheries 
of  Great  Britain,  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  and  correct  statistics,  but  in  so  wide  a  field 
of  labour  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  errors. 

Tlie  excellent  Fish  Groups  have  been  arranged  and  drawn 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Natural  History  draughtsman  of  this 
city ;  while  the  Sketches  of  Fishing  Scenes  on  Lochfyne  and 
elsewhere  are  by  Mr.  J.  R  Prentice. 

Edinburgh,  18^*  October  1866. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


FISH   LIFE  AND   GROWTH. 

(Classification  of  Fish — Their  Form  and  Colour — Mode  and  Means  of  Life  — 
Curiously-shaped  Fish — Senses  of  Smell  and  Hearing  in  Fish — Fish  nearly 
Insensible  to  Pain — The  Fecundity  of  Fish — Sexual  Instinct  of  Fish — 
External  Impregnation  of  the  Ova — Ripening  of  a  Salmon  Egg — Birth 
of  a  Herring — Proposal  for  a  Marine  Observatory  in  order  to  note  the 
Growth  of  our  Sea  Fish — Curious  Stories  about  the  Growth  of  the  Eel — All 
that  is  known  about  the  Mackerel — "Whitebait :  is  it  a  Distinct  Sjiecies  ? — 
Mysterious  Fish :  the  Vendace  and  the  Powan — Where  are  the  Haddocks? 
— The  Food  of  Fish — Fish  as  a  rule  not  Migratory — The  Growth  of  Fish 
Shoals — When  Fish  are  good  for  Food — The  Balancing  Power  of  Nature. 

FISH  form  the  fourth  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  live  in  the  water ;  although  in 
Ceylon  and  India  tliere  are  found  species  that  live  in  the 
earth,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  are  able  to  exist  in  mud,  not  to 
speak  of  some  that  are  said  to  occupy  the  trees  of  those 
countries !  The  classification  of  fishes  as  given  by  Cuvier 
is  usually  adopted.  Tliat  eminent  naturalist  has  divided 
these  animals  into  those  with  true  bones,  and  those  having 
a  cartilaginous  structure ;  and  the  former  again  are  di^i(led 
into  acanthopterous  and  malcopterous  fish.  Other  natural- 
ists have  adopted  more  elaborate  classifications  ;  but  Cuvier^s 
being  the  simplest  has  in  my  opinion  a  strong  claim  to  be 
considered  the  best ;  at  least  it  is  the  one  generally  used 

A  fish  breathes  by  means  of  its  gills,  and  progresses  chiefly 
by  means  of  its  tail.     This  animal  is  admirably  adapted  for  pro- 
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j^^ssing  through  the  watrr,  as  may  1k»  suk^ii  fmni  its  fomi,  which 
has  been  iiuitatetl  morc  or  U*ss  ch»84»ly  by  the  builders  of  ships, 
the  makers  of  weavers'  shuttles,  and  others.     Fish  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  as  reganls  l>oth  form  and  colour.     Tliere 
are  comparatively  few  jKTsons,  however,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  brilliancy, 
namely,  just  when  they  are  brought  out  of  the  water.     I  allude 
more  i)articularly  to  some  of  our  sea  fish — as  the  herring, 
mackerel,  etc.     The  jiower  of  a  fish  to  take  on  the  colour  of  its 
hiding-i)lace  may  l)e  mentioned.  I  found,  a  few  wi^eks  ago,8onie 
young  fish  of  various  kinds  in  the  Tweeil  at  Stolx),  wliich 
were,  when  in  the  water,  c^uite  undistinguishable  from  the  vege- 
table matter  among  which  they  were  taking  shelter.     It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  ])aint  a  fish  so  as  accurately  to  transmit  to 
canvas  its  ex(j[uisite  sha]x»  and  glowing  colours.     The  moment 
it  is  taken  from  its  own  element  its  fonn  alters  and  its  deli- 
cate hues  fade;  and  in  different  localities  fish  have,  like  the 
chameleon,  different  colours,  so  tliat  the  artist  must  have  a 
([uick  eye  and  a  responding  hand  to  catch  the  i'ai)idly-fleeting 
tints  of  the  animal     Nothing,  for  instance,  can  reveal  more 
beautiful  masses  of  colour  than  the  hauling  int^)  the  boat  of  a 
drift  of  hen-ing-nets.     As  brea<lth  aft(T  l)readth  emei-ges  from 
the  water  the  magnificent  ensemble  of  the  fish  flashes  with 
ever-changing  hues  upon  the  eye — a  wondrous  pantomimic 
mixture  of  glancing  blue  and  gold,  and  silver  and  purple, 
blended  into  one  great  burning  glow  of  harmonious  colour, 
lighted  into  brilliant  life  by  the  soft  rays  of  the  newly-risen 
sun.     But,  alas  for  the  painter !  unless  he  can  instantaneously 
fix  the  burnished  mass  on  his  canvas,  the  light  of  its  colour 
will  be  extinguished,  and  its  beauty  be  dimmed,  long  before 
the  boat  has  reached  the  harbour.      Tlie  brightly -coloured 
fish  of  the  tropics  are  indeed  gorgeous,  as  is  the  plumage  of 
tropical  birds ;  but  as  regards  excellence  of  flavour,  beautifully- 
blended  colours,  and  especially  as  a  food  iM)wer,  tlu»y  cannot 
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for  a  inoiucnt  be  compared  with  that,  plentiful  poor  man's  fish 
— the  beautiful  common  herring  of  our  British  waters. 

If  the  breathing  apparatus  of  a  fish  were  to  become  dry 
the  animal  would  at  once  be  suffocated.  A  fish  when  in  the 
water  has  very  little  weight  to  support,  as  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  lives,  and 
the  bodies  of  these  animals  are  so  flexible  as  to  aid  them  in  all 
their  movements,  while  the  various  fins  assist  either  in  bal- 
ancing the  body  or  in  helping  it  to  progress.  The  motion  of  a 
fish  is  excessively  rapid  ;  it  can  dash  along  in  the  water  with 
lightning-like  velocity.  Many  of  our  sea  fish  are  curiously 
shaped,  such  as  the  hammer-headed  shark,  the  globe-fish,  the 
monk-fish,  the  angel-fish,  etc. ;  then  we  have  the  curious  forms 
of  the  rays,  the  Pluronectidse,  and  of  some  others  that  I  may 
call  "  fancy  fish  ;"  but  fish  of  all  kinds  are  admirably  adapted 
to  their  mode  of  life  and  the  place  where  they  live — as  for 
instance,  in  a  cave  where  light  has  never  penetrated  there 
have  been  found  fish  without  eyes.  Fresh-water  fish  do  not, 
however,  vary  much-  in  shape,  most  of  them  being  very 
elegant  Fish  are  nearly  insensible  to  pain,  and  ai-e  cold- 
blooded, their  blood  being  only  two  degrees  warmer  than  the 
element  in  which  they  swim.  It  is  worthy  of  being  noted 
also  that  fish  have  small  brains  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies — considerably  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the 
case  of  the  birds  or  mammalia,  but  the  nerves  communicating 
with  the  brain  are  as  large  in  fish,  proportionately,  as  in 
either  the  birds  or  mammalia.  So  far  as  personal  knowledge 
goes,  I  believe  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  well  deve- 
loped in  most  fish,  as  also  those  of  smell  and  taste,  particu- 
larly the  sense  of  smell,  which  chiefly  guides  them  to  their 
food.  We  may  take  for  granted,  I  think,  that  fish  have  a 
very  keen  sense  of  smell — more  so  than  most  other  animals  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  strong-smelling  baits  are  so  successful  in 
fishing.     The  French  i)eople,  for  instance,  when  fishing  for 
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sprats  and  sardines,  bait  the  gi'ouiid  with  prepared  coil-roe, 
which,  by  the  way,  adds  very  largely  to  the  expense  of  that 
branch  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  may  also  remind  my 
readers,  as  an  evidence  of  fish  having  a  strong  sense  of  smell, 
that  salmon-roe  used  to  be  a  deadly  tront-bait,  but  fishing 
with  salmon-roe  is  now  illegal  It  has  been  said  by  some 
naturalists  that  fish  do  not  hear  well,  but  that  assertion  is 
contrary  to  my  own  experience  ;  for  on  making  repeated  trials 
as  to  the  sense  of  hearing  in  fish,  I  found  them  as  quick  in 
that  faculty  as  they  are  sharp  in  seeing  ;  and  have  we  not  all 
read  of  pet  fish  being  summoned  by  means  of  a  bell,  and 
of  trouts  that  have  been  whistled  to  their  food  like  dogs? 
Water  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound :  it  conveys  a  noise  of 
any  kind  to  a  greater  distimce,  and  at  nearly  as  great  a  speed 
as  air.  Benjamin  Franklin  used  to  experiment  on  water  as  a 
conductor,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  powers 
in  this  way  were  wonderful.  By  striking  two  stones  together, 
the  experimenter  will  find  that  the  sound  is  conveyed  to  a  great 
distance,  and  also  that  it  is  very  loud.  Most  kinds  of  fish  are 
voracious  feeders,  and  prey  upon  each  other  without  the 
slightest  ceremony  ;  and  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  angler 
are  experienced  after  the  fish  have  had  a  good  feed,  when 
(»ven  the  most  practised  artist,  with  his  most  seductive  bait, 
will  not  induce  them  to  nibble,  far  less  to  bite.  Many  of  our 
fish  have  a  digestion  so  rapid  as  only  to  be  comparable  to 
the  a(ttion  of  fire,  and  in  good  feeding-grounds  the  gi'owth  of 
a  fish  usually  corres]>onds  to  its  power  of  eating.  In  the  sea 
there  exists  an  admirable  field  for  obseiTing  the  cannibal  ])ro- 
pensities  of  the  fish  world,  wIktc  shoals  of  one  species  have 
a])pj\rently  uo  other  object  in  life  than  to  chase  another  kind 
witli  a  view  t()  eat  Miom  ;  and  what  goes  on  in  the  sea  on  a 
wholesale  s(;ale  is  imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  loch  and 
tlie  liver.  To  compensate  for  the  waste  of  life  incidental  to 
their  ])lace  of  birth  and  their  ratio  of  growth,  nature  has  en- 
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(lowed  tliis  class  of  aiiiuials  with  an  enormous  power  of  repro- 
duction, fish  yield  their  eggs  by  tens  of  thousands  or  mil- 
lions, according  to  the  danger  that  has  to  be  incuri*ed  in  the 
progress  of  their  growth. 

All  fish  are  enormously  fecund ;  indeed  there  is  nothing 
in  the  animal  world  that  can  in  tliis  respect  be  compared  to 
them,  except  perhaps  a  queen  bee,  which  has  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  young  each  season ;  or  the  white  ant,  which  produces 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  minute,  and  goes  on  laying  for  a 
period  of  unknown  duration ;  not  to  speak  of  that  terrible 
domestic  btigheav  which  no  one  likes  moixj  particularly  U) 
name,  but  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  become  a  great-grand- 
father in  twenty-four  hours.  The  little  aphides  of  the  garden 
may  also  be  noted  for  their  vast  fecundity,  as  may  likewise  the 
common  house-fly.  During  a  year  one  green  aphis  may  pro- 
duce one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  young ;  and  the  house- 
fly produces  twenty  millions  of  eggs  in  a  season  ! 

When  I  state  that  the  cod-fish  yields  its  eggs  in  millions, 
and  that  a  herring  of  six  or  seven  ounces  in  weight  is  provided 
with  about  thirty  thousand  ova,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  multiplying  power  of  all  kinds  of  fish  is  enormous  ;  but 
then  the  drain  on  fish  life,  consequent  on  the  habitat  of  these 
animals,  is  immense,  or  at  least  of  corresponding  magnitude. 
Although  there  may  be  thirty  thousand  eggs  in  a  herring,  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  these  be  not  vivified  by  the 
milt  of  the  male  fish,  they  just  rot  away  in  the  sea,  and  never 
become  of  any  value,  except  perhaps  as  food  to  some  minor 
monster  of  the  deep.  Millions  upon  millions  of  the  eggs  that 
are  emitted  by  the  cod  or  the  herring  never  come  to  life  at  all 
— many  of  them  from  the  want  of  the  fructifying  power,  and 
others  from  being  devoured  by  enemies.  Then,  again,  of  those 
eggs  that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  ripened,  it  is  pretty  certain, 
I  think,  fi'om  minute  and  careful  inquiry,  that  fully  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  young  fish  perish  before  they  are  six  months 
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olil.  WlTi'  oijy  half  of  the  eggs  to  come  to  life,  and  Lut  one 
luoiety  of  the  young  fish  to  live,  tho  sva  would  bo  abouud' 
with  animal  life  that  it  would  soon  he  impossible  for  a  boat 
to  move  ill  its  watiara.  But  wo  cau  uever  hope  to  realise  8U( 
H  siglit  ;  aud  when  it  is  conaidei-ed  that  a  single  shoal  of' 
heninga  consists  of  millions  and  millions  of  individual  fish, 
and  takes  up  a  apace  in  the  seu  far  more  than  that  occupied  by 
the  parks  of  London,  and  yet  givus  no  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion, my  readers  will  see  the  magnitude  of  our  fish  supplies  ; 
but,  from  the  destruction  of  fish  life  by  natural  causes,  the 
bi'eeding  supply  is  kept  down  to  an  amount  that  eannoti  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  far  from  the  point  of  extenniuation ;  and 
heuee  I  am  prepared  to  argue  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  regular- 
tion,  continued  statistical  inquirj',  and  tlie  adoption  of  fiah- 
cultute  as  an  adjunct  to  the  natural  supplies. 

The  figures  of  fish  fecundity  are  quite  reliable,  aud  are  uot 
dei>endent  on  mere  guessing  or  imagination,  because  different 
persons  have  taken  the  trouble,  the  writer  amongst  others,  to 
count  the  separate  eggs  in  the  roes  of  some  of  our  fish,  in 
onler  to  ascertain  exactly  theii-  amount  of  breeding  power.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  female  salmon  yields  her  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  thousand  for  each  pound  of  her  weight,  and 
some  fresh-water  fish  are  still  more  prolific  ;  the  sea  fish, 
again,  far  excelling  them  in  reproductive  power.  The  sturgeon, 
for  instance,  is  wonderfully  fecund,  as  much  as  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  roe  having  been  taken  from  one  of  these  fish, 
yielding  a  total  of  7,O00,0LIO  of  eggs.  1  have  in  my  possession 
tlie  reaulta  of  several  investigations  into  the  question  of  fish 
fecundity,  which  were  conducted  with  careful  attention  to  tha 
details,  aud  without  any  desire  to  exaggeititc  :  these  give  the 
foUowuig  resulU  :— Cod-fish,  3,400,000  ;  flounder,  1,250,000  ; 
sole,  1,000,000  ;  mackerel,  500,000 ;  herring,  35,000  ;  amelt, 
36,000.  Mr.  Frank  Uucldand,  who  some  time  ago  investigated 
this  pnrt  of  the  fish  ([ueatiou,  quiln  Lorioburates  such  numbers 
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as  being  correct,  having  found  equally  great  quantities  in  fiali 
dissected  by  himself. 

Any  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  manipulate  these  figures 
may  try  by  way  of  experiment  a  few  calculations  with  the 
herring.  The  produce  of  a  single  herring  is,  let  us  say,  thirty- 
six  thousand  eggs,  but  we  may — and  the  deduction  is  a  most 
reasonable  one — allow  that  half  of  these  never  come  to  life, 
which  reduces  the  quantity  born  to  eighteen  thousand.  Allow- 
ing that  the  young  fish  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  story  of  their 
birth  in  three  years,  we  may  safely  calculate  that  the  breeding 
stock  by  various  accidents  will  by  that  time  be  reduced  to 
nine  thousand  individuals  ;  and  grautmg  half  of  these  to  be 
females,  or  let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  rounding  the  figures,  that 
four  thousand  of  them  yield  roe,  we  shall  find  by  multiplying 
that  quantity  by  thirty-six  thousand  (the  number  of  eggs  in  a 
female  herring)  that  we  obtain  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  millions  as  the  produce  in  three  yeai*s  of  a  single 
pair  of  herrings  ;  and  although  half  of  these  might  be  taken  as 
the  food  of  man  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough,  there  would 
still  be  left  an  immense  breeding  stock  even  after  all  deductions 
for  casualties  had  been  given  efiect  to ;  so  that  the  devastations 
committed  by  man  on  the  shoals  while  capturing  for  food  uses 
must  be  enormous  if  they  affect,  as  I  suppose,  the  reproductive- 
ness  of  these  useful  animals.  Of  course  this  is  but  guess-work, 
and  is  merely  given  as  a  basis  for  a  more  minute  statement ; 
but  I  have  conversed  with  practical  people  who  do  not  think 
that,  taking  all  times  and  seasons  into  account,  even  five  per 
cent  of  the  roe  of  a  herring  comes  to  life,  far  less  that  such  a 
percentage  reaches  maturity  as  table  fish. 

It  is  now  well  enough  known,  even  to  the  merest  tyros  in 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  to  anglers  and  others  interested 
as  well,  that  the  impregnation  of  fish-eggs  is  a  purely  external 
act ;  but  at  one  time  this  was  not  believed,  and  even  so  lately 
as  six  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  experiments  at  the  Stor- 
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iiioiitfleld  salmon-breeding  potids  was  dedicated,  by  Mr,  liobert 
Buist,  to  0,  solution  of  this  question,  with  wliat  result  may 
be  easily  guessed.  The  old  theory,  so  stoutly  maintained 
by  Jlr.  Tod  Stoddart  and  others,  that  it  is  contrary  both  to 
fact  and  reason  that  fisli  can  differ  from  land  animals  in 
the  matter  of  Uie  fructification  of  their  eggs,  was  signally 
defeated,  and  the  question  conclusively  settled  at  the  ponds 
ill  a  very  simple  way — namely,  by  placing  in  the  breedhig- 
boxes  a  quantity  of  salmon  eggs  wliich  had  not  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  milt,  and  wliich  rotted  away  ]  proving 
emphatically  that  tlie  sexes  do  not  corae  into  alliance  at 
the  time  of  spawning,  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  render- 
ing the  eggs  fruitful  luilesa  they  are  brought  into  humediate 
contact  with  the  milt.  Curious  ideas  used  to  prevail  ou 
this  branch  of  natmul  history.  Herodotus  observes  of  tlie 
fish  of  the  Kile,  that  at  the  season  of  spawning  they  move 
in  vast  multitudes  towards  the  sea ;  the  males  lead  the 
way,  and  emit  the  engendering  principle  in  their  passage ; 
this  the  females  absorb  as  they  follow,  and  in  consequence 
conceive,  and  when  their  ova  are  deposited  they  are  conse- 
quently matured  into  fry.  Linnaius  backed  up  this  idea,  and 
asserted  that  there  could  be  no  impregnation  of  the  eggs  of  any 
animal  out  of  the  body,  and  as  fish  have  no  organs  of  genera- 
tion, there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  great  naturaUst  no  more 
feasible  exjdanation  of  their  mode  of  reproduction  than  that 
giveii  ill  Beloe's  McroHotits.  It  is  this  wonderfully  exceptional 
principle  iu  the  life  of  fish  that  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of 
pisciculture — i.e.  the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  eggs  of  fish 
forcibly  exuded  from  these  animals,  which,  as  will  be  fully 
explaiued  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  milt,  independent  altogether  of  the  animal. 

The  principle  of  fish  lil'e  which  brings  the  male  and  I'eniale 
together  at  the  period  of  spawning  is  imkuown.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  nalurahsts  that  fisli  do  uul  gather  into  shoals  till  they 
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are  about  to  perform  the  grandest  action  of  their  nature,  and 
that  till  that  period  each  animal  lives  a  separate  and  individual 
lifa  If  we  set  down  the  sense  of  smell  as  the  power  which 
attracts  the  fish  sexes,  we  shall  be  very  nearly  conect :  such 
cold-blooded  animals  cannot  very  well  have  any  more  powerful 
instinct  A  very  clever  Spanish  writer  on  pisciculture  hints 
that  the  fish  have  no  amatory  feeling  for  each  other  at  that 
period,  thus  forming  a  curious  exception  to  most  other  ani- 
mals, and  that  it  is  the  smell  of  the  roe  in  the  female  that  at- 
tracts the  male.  As  the  writer  well  expresses  it — **The  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  the 
female  fish  away  from  the  bowels  of  the  mothers,  and  independ- 
ent of  their  co-operation  in  every  way,  constitutes  an  inter- 
esting exception  to  the  almost  universal  law  of  instinct  and 
sympathy  in  the  sexes — a  law  simple  in  its  essence,  as  are  all 
nature's  laws,  but  most  prolific  in  its  results  ;  for  we  see  it 
pass  tlirough  all  the  phases  of  an  immense  series,  from  the 
phenomena  of  organic  attraction  shown  by  the  first-named 
living  beings  up  to  the  great  passions  of  love  and  maternity 
in  the  human  species,  forming  the  affectionate  and  solid  bases 
of  families  and  the  imperishable  foundation  of  society." 

This  idea — ^viz.  as  to  the  shoaling  of  the  fish  at  the  period 
of  spawning  only — has  been  prominently  thrown  out  in  regard 
to  the  herring  by  parties  who  do  not  admit  even  of  a  partial 
migration  from  the  deep  to  the  shallow  water,  which,  however, 
is  an  idea  that  is  stoutly  held  by  some  writers  on  the  herring 
question.  It  is  rather  interesting,  however,  in  connection  with 
this  phase  of  fish  life,  to  note  that  particular  shoals  of  her- 
rings deposit  their  spawn  at  particular  places,  that  the  eggs 
come  simultaneously  to  life,  and  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
young  fish  remain  together  for  a  considerable  period — a  few 
months  at  least — after  they  are  hatched.  This  is  well  known 
from  the  fact  of  large  bodies  of  young  hen-ings  having  been 
caught  during  the  sprat  season ;  these  could  not,  of  course,  have 
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been  assemliled  to  spawn — they  wei-e  too  young  and  had  no  de- 
velopment of  milt  or  roe.  Tliis,  if  these  fish  separate,  gives  rise 
to  the  question — At  what  period  do  the  Iierrings  begin  their  in- 
dividual wanderings?  S]>rat8,  of  course — if  sprats  be  sprats  and 
not  the  young  of  the  lien'ing— may  liave  come  together  at  the 
period  when  they  are  so  largely  captured  for  tlie  purjwse  of 
perpetuating  their  kind ;  but  if  so,  they  must  live  long  together 
before  they  acquire  milt  or  roc.  And  how  is  it  that  we  so  often 
find  young  herrings  in  the  sprat  shoals?  T]ien,f^in,how  comes 
it  that  the  fishermen  do  not  frequently  fall  in  with  the  sepa- 
rate herrings  during  the  white-fishing  seasons?  How  is  it  that 
fishermen  find  particular  kinds  of  fish  always  on  jjarticular 
ground  ?  How  is  it  that  eela  migrate  in  immense  bodies  ? 
My  opinion  is,  that  particular  kinds  of  fish  do  hold  always  to- 
gether, or  at  all  events  gatlier  at  particular  seasons  into  greater 
or  lesser  bodies.  No  doubt,  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  if  we  could  know  it,  is  ciuite  as  diversified  as  life  on  land, 
where  we  observe  Uiat  many  kinds  of  animals  colonise — auts, 
bees,  etc.  Are  the  old  stories  about  each  kind  of  fiah  having 
a  king  BO  absolutely  incredible  al'ter  all?  That  there  are 
schools  of  fish  is  certain ;  how  the  great  bodies  may  be  divided 
can  only  be  guessed 

Wliatevcr  may  be  the  attracting  cause,  and  however  power- 
ful the  sexual  instinct  may  be  among  fish,  it  can  scarcely  be 
discussed  fuUy  in  a  work  which  makes  no  pretension  to  being 
scientific  or  even  technological.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  fiah-eggs  afford  ua  an  admirable  opportunity  of  studying 
a  peculiarly  interesting  stage  of  animal  life — viz.  the  embryo 
stage — which  natui-ally  enough  is  rather  obscure  in  all  animals. 
Having  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  eggs  of  the  salmon 
in  all  their  stages  of  progress,  from  the  period  of  their  first 
contact  with  the  milt  till  the  bursting  of  the  egg  and  the 
coming  forth  of  the  tiny  fish,  T  will  venture  briefly  to  describe 
what  I  have  seen,  because  salmon  eggs  are  of  a  convenient  size 
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for  continued  examination.  The  roe  of  this  fine  fish  is,  I  dare- 
say, pretty  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers.  The  microscope 
reveals  the  eggs  of  the  salmon  as  being  more  oval  than  round, 
although  they  appear  quite  round  to  the  naked  eye.  A 
yolk  seems  to  float  in  the  dim-looking  mass,  and  the  skin 
or  shell  appears  full  of  minute  holes,  while  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  a  kind  of  canal  or  funnel,  which  opens  from  the 
outside  and  is  apparently  closed  at  the  inner  end.  The  milt 
is  found  to  swarm  with  a  species  of  very  small  creatures 
with  big  heads  and  long  tails,  apparently  of  very  low 
organisation.  On  the  contact  of  this  fluid  with  the  ^g, 
into  which  it  enters  by  the  canal  I  have  described,  an  im- 
mediate change  takes  place — the  ovum,  so  to  speak,  becomes 
illuminated  as  if  by  some  curious  internal  power,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  egg  then  appears  a  great  deal  brighter  and  clearer 
than  before ;  and  it  is  surely  wonderful  that  on  the  mere 
touching  of  the  egg  with  this  wonder-working  sperm  so  great 
a  change  should  take  place — a  change  which  indicates  that 
the  grand  process  of  reproduction  characteristic  of  all  living 
nature  has  begun  in  the  ovum,  and  will  go  on  with  increasing 
strength  to  maturity. 

Beds  containing  salmon-spawn  are  so  accessible,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  to  render  it  easy  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  egg  from  the  embryo  to  the  complete  animal.  I  have 
personally  watched  the  egg  from  the  date  of  its  contact  witli 
the  milt  till  the  little  salmon  has  burst  out  of  its  fragile  prison 
and  waddled  away  to  the  shady  side  of  a  friendly  pebble,  evi- 
dently anxious  to  hide  its  nakedness.  I  was  enabled,  in  fact, 
to  hatch  a  few  sahnon  eggs,  brought  from  Stormontfield  last 
Christmas-day,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  apparatus  in  a 
printing-office,  and  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  daily 
observation.  As  may  be  supposed,  however,  the  transmutation 
of  a  salmon  egg  into  a  fish  is  a  tedious  process,  which  takes 
above  a  hundred  days  to  accomplish.     The  eggs  of  the  female 
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uuiior  tlio  iiiiUii-al  system  of  sjrfiwuiiifj  are  laid  in  the  seel uiied 
and  sliaUow  tributary  cif  some  choice  stream,  id  a  trough  of 
gravel  ploughed  up  hy  the  lish  with  great  labour,  and  are  there 
left  to  be  wooed  into  life  by  the  eternal  iiiurmuriDg  of  the 
water.  Fi-om  November  till  March,  through  the  storms  and 
Hoods  of  winter,  the  ova  be  hid  auiong  the  gravel,  slowly  but 
surely  quiekening  into  Ufe,  and  few  persons  would  guess  from 
a  mere  casual  glauce  at  the  tributary  of  a  great  salmou  stieuni 
that  it  held  among  ita  bubbHng  waters  such  a  countless  ti'ea 
sure  of  future  fiah.  A  practised  person  will  fiud  out  a  hun'ow 
of  salmon  eggs  with  great  precision,  aud  a  little  bit  of  water 
may  contain  perhaps  a  million  of  ej^s  waiting  to  be  summoued 
into  life  by  the  niysteriouB  workings  of  nature,  During  the 
firat  three  weeks  from  the  milting  of  the  egg  scarcely  any 
chaugo  is  discernible  in  its  condition,  except  that  about  the 
end  of  that  period  it  contains  a  brilliant  si>ot,  which  gradu- 
ally increases  in  its  brilUancy,  when  certain  tlii-eads  of  blood 
begin  faintly  to  prefigure  the  anatomy  of  the  young  fish. 
After  another  day  or  two,  the  bright  spot  seems  to  assume  a 
ring-like  form,  having  a  clear  space  in  the  centre,  and  the 
blood-threads  then  become  more  and  more  apparent.  These 
blood-like  ti'acings  are  ultimately  seen  to  take  an  animal  shajTC ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  at  first  to  say  what  the  animal  may 
turn  out  to  he — whether  a  tadpole  or  a  salmon.  After  this 
stage  of  the  development  is  reached,  two  bright  black  specks  are 
theu  seen — the  eyes  of  the  AsIl  We  can  uow,  from  day  to  day, 
*  note  the  fonn  as  it  gradually  assumes  a  more  perfect  shape  ; 
we  can  see  it  change  palpably  abnost  from  hour  to  hoiu". 
After  the  egg  has  been  laved  by  the  water  for  a  hundred  days, 
we  can  ohser\-o  that  the  young  fish  is  then  thoroughly  olive 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  kicking.  We  can  see  it 
moving  and  can  study  its  anatomy,  which,  although  as  yet 
very  rudimentary,  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  jierfect  fish. 
Heat  expedites  the  birtli  of  the  fish.     The  eggs  of  a  niinnow- 
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liave  been  sensibly  advanced  towanls  niatunty  by  bviu;^  lifld 
(111  the  pabii  of  the  liauii.  The  spawn  of  the  lobster  has  the 
advant^c  of  being  nursoil  on  the  tail  of  the  animal  till  it  is 
just  on  the  point  of  ripening  into  life.  Salmon  e^s  deposited 
early  in  the  season,  when  the  temiwratnre  is  liigh,  come  sooner 
to  life  than  those  spawned  in  mid-winter :  indeed  there  is  a 
difference  tif  as  mnch  as  fifty  clays  between  those  deposited  in 
September  and  those  spawned  in  December,  the  one  requiring 
ninety  days,  the  other  one  hundred  and  forty  days  to  ripen 
into  life.  Salmon  have  I>een  brought  to  life  in  sixty  dnys  at 
Huningiie ;  but  the  quickest  hatching  ever  aceouipliahetl  at 
the  Storm  ontfi  eld  breeding -ponds  was  when  the  fish  came  to 
life  in  one  linndred  and  twenty  days, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  early  at^es  of  fish 
life  by  a  drawing,  which  shows  the  eggs  at  about  their  natural 
Hizo,  as  also  the  advance  of  the  fish  in  sine  and  shniie. 


At  the  salmon-ponda  of  Storinontfield  tbe  eggs  laid  down 
the  first  season  were  hat-ched  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
days,  bnt  the  eggs  of  other  fish  have  been  known  to  come  tn 
life  a  gi«at  deal  axiner.  'Hie  usual  time  for  the  liatching  of 
salmon  eggs  in  our  northern  rival's  is  nue  hundred  and  thirty 

■B,  or  between  four  and  five  montlis,  according  t-o  the  open- 
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ness  or  severity  of  the  seasfni.  When  at  last  tlie  infant  animal 
bursts  from  the  shell,  it  is  a  clumsy,  iinbalancod,  tiny  thing, 
having  attached  to  it  the  remains  of  the  parental  egg,  which 
hamper  its  movements  ;  but  after  all,  tlie  remains  of  its  little 
prison  ai-e  exceedingly  useful,  as  for  a  space  of  about  tliirty 
days  tlie  young  salmon  cannot  obtain  other  nourishment  than 
what  is  afforded  by  this  umbilical  bag. 


We  cannot,  unfortunately,  obtain  a  sight  of  the  rij>ening 
e^  of  any  of  our  sea  fish  at  a  time  when  they  would  prove 
iisefid  to  us.  No  one,  ao  far  as  1  know,  has  seen  the  young 
herring  burst  from  its  shell  under  such  advantageous  circum- 
stances as  we  can  view  the  salmon  ova  ;  but  I  have  seen  the 
bottled-up  spawn  of  that  fish  just  after  it  had  ripened  into  life, 
the  infant  animal  being  remarkably  like  a  fragment  of  cotton 
tliread  that  had  fallen  into  the  water  :  it  moved  about  with 
great  agility,  but  required  the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  make  out 
that  it  was  a  tlung  endowed  with  life.  Wl\o  could  suppose, 
wliile  examining  those  wavy  tioating  tlireads,  that  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  they  woidd  be  grown  into  beautiful  fish, 
with  a  mecliani.sm  of  bones  to  bind  their  flesh  together,  scales 
to  protect  their  body,  and  fins  to  guide  them  in  the  water  ? 
But  young  bei-ring  cannot  be  long  bottled  up  for  observation, 
or  be  kept  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  ;  for  in  that  condition 
they  die  almost  before  there  is  time  to  see  them  live  ;  and 
when  in  the  sea  there  are  no  means  of  tracing  thorn,  because 
they  are  speedily  lost  in  an  immensity  of  water. 
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There  are  points  of  contrast  between  the  salmon  and  the 
herring  which  I  cannot  i)a8s  without  notice.  They  form  the 
St.  Giles*  and  St.  James'  of  the  fish  world,  the  one  being  a 
portion  of  the  rich  man's  food,  and  the  other  filling  the  poor 
man's  dish.  The  salmon  is  hedged  round  by  protecting  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  the  herring  gets  leave  to  grow  just  as  it 
swims,  parliamentary  statutes  being  thought  unnecessary  for 
its  protection.  The  salmon  is  bom  in  its  fine  nursery,  and  is 
wakened  into  life  by  the  music  of  beautiful  streams  :  it  has 
nurses  and  night-watchers,  who  hover  over  its  cradle  and  guide 
its  infant  ways  ;  but  the  herring,  like  the  brat  of  some  wander- 
ing pauper,  is  dropped  in  the  great  ocean  workhouse,  and 
cradled  amid  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ravening  waters ;  and 
whether  it  lives  or  dies  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  no  one's 
businesa  Herring  mortality  in  its  infantile  stages  is  appalling, 
and  even  in  its  old  age,  at  a  time  when  the  rich  man's  fish  is 
protected  from  the  greed  of  its  enemies,  the  herring  is  doomed 
to  suffer  the  most.  And  then,  to  finish  up  with  the  same  ajv 
propriateness  as  they  have  lived,  the  venison  of  the  waters  is 
daintily  laid  out  on  a  slab  of  marble,  while  the  vulgar  but 
beautiful  herring  is  handled  by  a  dirty  costermonger,  who 
hurls  it  about  in  a  filthy  cart  drawn  by  a  wretched  donkey. 
At  the  hour  of  reproduction  the  salmon  is  guarded  with 
jealous  care  from  the  hand  of  man,  whilst  at  the  same  season 
the  herring  is  offered  up  a  wholesale  sacrifice  to  the  destroyer. 
It  is  only  at  its  period  of  spawning  that  the  herring  is  fished. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  what  is  a  highly  punishable  crime 
in  the  one  instance  is  a  government-rewarded  merit  in  the 
other  ?  To  kill  a  gravid  salmon  is  as  nearly  as  possible  felony  ; 
but  to  kill  a  herang  as  it  rests  on  the  spawning-bed  is  an  act 
at  once  meritorious  and  profitable  I 

Having  given  my  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  fecundity 
of  fish,  and  the  method  of  fructifying  the  eggs,  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  into  fisli — for,  of  course,  the  process  will 
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be  nearly  tho  saiuf  with  nil  kinds  of  fisli  cyga,  the  only  dif-jj 
fetence  perhaps  being  that  the  e}^  of  some  varieties  will 
take  a  longer  time  to  hatch  than  the  eggs  of  others — I  viSf^ 
now  pass  on  to  consider  the  question  nf  fish  growth. 

All  fish  are  not  ovipan>us.  Tliere  is  a  well-known  ] 
blenny  which  is  viviparous,  the  young  of  which  at  thf  time 
of  their  birth  are  so  perfect  as  to  be  able  to  swim  about 
with  great  case  ;  and  this  fish  is  also  very  productive.  Our 
skate  fishes  (Raipe)  are  all  viviparous.  "  The  young  arc  en- 
closed in  a  horny  capsule  of  an  oblong  square  shajie,  with  a 
filament  at  each  comer.  It  is  nourished  by  means  of  an  um- 
bilical bag  till  the  due  period  of  exclusion  arrives,  when  it 
enters  upon  au  independent  existence."  I  could  name  a  few 
other  fish  which  are  \iviparous.  In  the  fish-room  of  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  one  of  these.  It  is  known  as 
Ditrema  argtnlca,  and  is  plentifully  foimd  in  the  seas  of  ' 
South  America  But  our  information  on  this  portion  of  the 
natural  history  of  fish  is  verj'  olacure  at  present. 

There  are  many  facts  of  fish  biography  that  have  yet  to 
be  ascertained,  and  which,  if  we  knew  them,  would  probably 
conduce  to  a  stricter  economy  of  fish  lile  and  tiie  better  re- 
gulation of  the  fisheries.  Beyond  a  knowledge  of  mere  gene- 
ralities, the  animal  kingdom  of  the  sea  is  a  sealed  book.  No 
person  can  tell,  for  example,  how  long  a  time  elapses  from 
the  birth  of  any  particular  sea  fish  till  the  period  when  it  is 
brought  to  table.  Sea  fish  grow  up  unheeded — quite,  in  a 
sense,  out  of  the  bounds  of  oliservation.  Naturalists  can 
only  gtiess  at  what  rat*-  a  cod-fish  grows.  F.ven  the  life  of  a 
herring,  in  its  most  imix>rtant  phase,  is  still  a  mystery ;  and 
at  what  age  tlie  mackerel  or  any  other  fish  becomes  repro- 
ductive, who  can  say?  The  salmon  is  the  one  particular  fish 
that  has  as  yet  been  compelled  to  render  up  to  those  inquir- 
ing the  secret  of  ita  birth  and  the  ratio  of  its  growth.  (See 
Natural  and  Ecniunnic  ffistor;/  of  (he  Salmov.)     We  have 
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impriBoned  this  valual)le  fish  in  artificial  ponds,  and  by  rob- 
bing it  of  its  eggs  have  noted  when  the  young  ones  were  bom 
and  how  they  grew.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  devise  a 
means  of  observing  sea  fish.  Why  should  we  not  erect  a 
great  marine  observatory,  where  we  could,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Stormontfield-bred  salmon,  watch  the  young  fish  burst 
from  its  shell,  and  for  a  year  or  two  observe  and  study  the 
progress  of  the  animal,  and  ascertain  its  rate  of  growth,  and 
especially  the  period  at  which  it  becomes  reproductive  ?  The 
government  might  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  vote  a  few 
thousand  pounds  annually  for  the  support  of  a  series  of  marine 
fish-ponds  ;  for  something  more  is  required  than  the  resources 
of  an  amateur  naturalist  to  determine  how  fish  live  and  grow. 

What  naturalists  chiefly  and  greatly  need  in  respect 
of  our  sea  fish  is,  precise  information  as  to  their  rate 
of  growth.  We  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
the  sea  fish  selecting  our  shores  as  a  spawning-ground,  but 
we  do  not  precisely  know  in  some  instances  the  exact  time 
of  spawning,  how  long  the  spawn  takes  to  quicken  into  life, 
or  at  what  rate  the  fish  increase  in  growth. 

The  eel  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  our  ignorance  of 
fish  life.  Do  our  professed  naturalists  know  anything  about 
it  beyond  its  migratory  habits  ?— ^habits  which,  from  sheer 
ignorance,  have  at  one  period  or  another  been  guessed  as 
pertaining  to  aU  kinds  of  fish.  The  tendency  to  the  romantic, 
specially  exhibited  in  the  amount  of  travelling  power  bestowed 
by  the  elder  naturalists  on  this  class  of  animals,  would 
seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  put  down. 

About  two  years  ago  an  old  story  about  the  eel  Avas  gmvely 
revived  by  having  the  larger  portion  of  a  little  book  devoted 
to  its  elucidation — an  old  story  seriously  informing  us  that  the 
silver  eel  is  the  product  of  a  black  beetle.  But  no  one  need 
wonder  at  a  new  story  about  the  eel,  far  less  at  the  revival  of 
this  old  one  ;  for  the  eel  is  a  fish  that  has  at  all  times  oxperi- 
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enceJ  the  gi-eatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognitioa  as  being  i 
anytliing  at  all  in  the  animal  worlJ,  or  as  having  respectable 
parentage  of  even  the  humblest  kind.  In  fact,  the  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  eel  has  been  hampered  by  old-world 
romances  and  quaint  fancies  about  its  biitli,  or,  in  ita  case, 
may  I  not  say  invention  ?  "  The  eel  is  bom  of  the  mud,"  said 
one  old  author.  "  It  grows  out  of  hairs,"  said  another.  "  It 
is  the  creation  of  the  dews  of  evening,"  exclaimed  a  third. 
"  Konsense,"  emphatically  uttered  a  fourth  controversiahst, 
"  it  is  produced  by  means  of  electricity."  "  You  are  all  wrong," 
asserted  a  fifth,  "the  eel  is  generated  from  turf;"  and  a  sixth 
theorist,  determined  to  outdo  all  the  others  and  come  nearer 
the  mark  than-  any  of  his  predecessors,  assures  the  public  that 
the  young  fish  are  grown  from  particles  scraped  off  the  old 
ones  1  The  beetle  theorist  tells  us  that  the  sOver  eel  is  a 
neuter,  having  neither  milt  nor  roe,  and  is  therefore  q^uite  in- 
capable of  perpetuating  ita  kind  ;  and,  in  shorty  that  it  is  a 
romance  of  nature,  heiug  one  of  the  praductions  of  some  won- 
drous lepidopterous  animals  seen  by  Mr.  CaimcrosB  (the 
author  of  the  work  alluded  to)  about  the  place  where  he  lived 
in  Forfarshire,  its  other  production  being  of  its  own  kind,  a 
black  beetle  !  The  story  of  the  rapid  growtli  and  transforma- 
tion of  tlie  salmon  is — as  will  by  and  by  be  seen — wonderful 
enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  certainly  far  surpassed  by  the  ex- 
traoi-dinary  silver  eel,  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
fish  and  an  insect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eel  is  a  curious  enougli 
animal  even  without  the  extra  attributes  bestowed  upon  it  by 
this  very  original  naturalist,  for  that  fish  ia  in  many  respects 
the  opposite  of  the  salmon :  it  is  spawned  in  the  sea,  and 
almost  immediately  after  coming  to  life  proceeila  to  live  in 
brackish  or  entirely  fresh  water.  It  is  another  of  the  curious 
features  offish  life  that  about  the  period  when  eels  are  on 
their  way  ti>  the  sea,  where  they  find  a  suitable  spawning- 
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ground,  salmon  are  on  their  way  from  the  sea  up  to  the  river- 
heads  to  fulfil  the  grand  instinct  of  their  nature — namely,  re- 
production. The  periodical  migrations  of  the  eel,  on  which 
instinct  has  been  founded  the  great  fishing  industry  of  Co- 
macchio,  on  the  Adriatic,  described  in  another  portion  of  this 
volume,  can  be  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  they 
take  place,  according  to  the  climate,  at  different  periods  from 
February  to  May  ;  the  fish  frequenting  such  canals  or  rivers 
as  have  communication  with  the  sea.  The  myriads  of  young 
eels  which  ascend  are  almost  beyond  belief;  they  are  in 
numbers  sufBcient  for  the  population  of  all  the  waters  of  the 
globe — ^that  is,  if  there  were  protective  laws  to  shield  them 
from  destruction,  or  reservoirs  in  which  they  might  be  pre- 
served to  be  used  for  food  as  required.  The  eel,  indeed,  is 
quite  as  prolific  as  the  generality  of  sea  fish.  As  a  corro- 
boration of  the  prolificness  of  the  animal,  it  may  be  stated 
that  eels  have  been  noted — but  that  was  some  yeai^  ago — to 
pass  up  the  river  Thames  from  the  sea  at  the  extraordinary 
rate  of  eighteen  hundred  per  minute !  This  moiitee  was  called 
eel-fair. 

It  is  clear  from  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  this  peculiar 
animal  that,  like  all  other  fish,  it  can  suit  its  life  and  growth 
to  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  placed  in,  and  seems  to  be 
quite  able  to  multiply  and  replenish  its  species  in  rivers  and 
lakes  as  well  as  in  the  sea.  In  Scotland  eels  are  very  seldom 
eaten,  a  strong  prejudice  existing  in  that  country  against  the 
fish  on  account  of  its  serpentine  shape ;  but  for  all  that  the 
eel  is  a  nutritious  and  palatable  fish,  and  is  highly  susceptible 
of  the  arts  of  the  cook.  At  one  time  the  eel  was  thought  to 
be  viviparous,  but  naturalists  now  know  better,  having  found 
out  that  eels  produce  their  young  in  the  same  way  as  most 
other  fish  do. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  profitable  as  well,  to  know 
as  much  of  any  one  of  our  sea  fish  as  we  now  know  of  the 
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salmon,  but  so  little  progress  is  being  made  iu  observing  the  ' 
natural  history  of  fish  that  we  cannot  expect  for  some  time  to 
know  much  more  than  we  do  at  present ;  everj-thing  in  the 
fish  world  seems  so  much  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are 
still  inclined  rather  to  revive  the  old  traditions  than  to  study 
or  search  out  new  facts.  Naturalists  are  so  ignorant  of  how 
the  work  of  growth  is  carried  on  in  the  fish  world — in  fact,  it 
ia  BO  difficult  to  investigate  points  of  natural  Listorj-  in  tho 
depths  of  the  sea — that  we  cannot  wonder  at  less  being  known 
about  marine  animals  than  about  any  other  class  of  living 
beings. 

It  is  the  want  of  precise  information  about  the  growth 
of  the  fish  that  has  of  late  been  telling  heavily  against  our 
fisheries,  for  in  the  meantime  all  is  fish  that  conies  to  the 
fisherman's  net,  no  matter  of  what  size  the  animals  may  be, 
or  whether  or  not  they  have  been  allowed  time  to  perpetuate 
their  kind.  No  person,  either  naturalist  or  fisherman,  knows 
how  long  a  period  elapses  from  the  date  of  its  birth  before  a 
turbot  or  cod-fish  becomes  reproductive.  It  is  now  well  known, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  experiments  made  with  that 
fish,  that  the  salmon  grows  with  immense  rapidity,  a  conse- 
quence in  some  degree  of  its  quick  digestive  power.  The  cod- 
fish, again — and  I  reason  from  the  analogy  of  its  greatly  slower 
power  of  digesting  its  food  and  from  other  corroborative  cir- 
cumstances— -must  be  correspondingly  slow  in  its  growth  ;  but 
people  must  not,  in  consequence  of  this  slow  power  of  diges- 
tion, believe  all  they  hear  about  the  miscellaneous  aiiicles 
often  said  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cod-fish,  as  a  large 
number  of  the  curiosities  found  in  the  intestinal  regions  of 
his  oodship  are  often  placed  there  by  fishermen,  either  by  way 
of  ioke  or  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  and  so  enhance  the 
price  of  the  animal. 

As  regards  the  natural  liistory  of  one  of  our  best-known 
food  fishes,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  compile  a  brief  j/wm  of 
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its  lii'e  from  the  best  account  of  it  that  is  kno^n,  keeping  in 
the  background  at  present  any  knowledge  or  speculation  of 
my  own  r^arding  it  I  allude  to  the  mackerel ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing fects  are  from  an  e\'idently  well-studied  chapter  of 
Mr.  Jonathan  Couch's  Fishes  of  the  British  Islands,  by  which 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  our  knowledge  of  the  growing 
power  of  this  well-known  fish  is  very  defective. 

1.  Irfackerel,  geographically  speaking,  are  distributed  over 
a  wide  expanse  of  water,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean coasts,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  North  America,  and  this 
fish  may  be  caught  as  far  southward  as  the  Canary  Islands. 
2.  The  mackerel  is  a  wandering  unsteady  fish,  supposed  to  be 
migratory,  but  indi\4duals  are  always  found  in  the  British 
seas.  This  fish  appears  off  the  British  coasts  in  quantity 
early  in  the  year;  that  is,  in  Januarj'  and  Februaiy.  4 
The  male  kind  are  supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
femala  5.  The  early  appearance  of  this  fish  is  not  dependent 
on  the  weather.  6.  The  mackerel  like  the  herring,  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  foreign  seas.  7.  This  fish 
is  laden  with  spawn  in  May,  and  it  has  been  known  to  deposit 
its  ^gs  upon  our  shores  in  the  following  month. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  Mr.  Couch's  chapter  on  the 
mackerel 

Now,  we  have  no  account  here  of  how  long  it  is  ere  the 
spawn  of  the  mackerel  quickens  into  life,  or  at  what  age  that 
fish  becomes  reproductive,  although  in  these  two  points  is  un- 
questionably obtained  the  key-note  to  the  natural  history  of 
all  fishes,  whether  they  be  salmon  or  sprata  In  fact — and  it 
is  no  particidar  demerit  of  Mr.  Couch  more  than  of  every  other 
naturalist — we  have  no  precise  information  whatever  on  this 
point  of  growth  power.  We  have  at  best  only  a  few  guesses 
and  general  deductions,  and  we  would  like  to  know  as  regards 
all  fish — Ist,  Wlien  they  spawn  ;  2rf,  How  long  it  is  ere  the 
spawn  quickeus  into  life  ;  and  Zd,  At  what  period  the  young 
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fish  will  be  ablt;  to  repeat  the  story  of  tlieir  birth.  These  poiutsl 
once  known — and  they  are  most  esseutinl  to  the  proper  under-  I 
fltanding  of  tlie  economy  of  our  fisheries — the  chief  remaiiiingl 
questions  connected  with  fishing  industry  would  be  of  com-l 
panitively  easy  solution,  and  admit  of  our  regulating  the  power  ■( 
of  capture  to  the  natni-al  conditions  of  supply. 

As  another  example  of  our  iguowince  of  fish  life,  I  may 
instance  that  diminutive  member  of  the  Clupea  family — the 


whitebait.     This  fish,  wliich  is  so  much  better  known  ^astro- 
uoinically  than  it  is  scientifically,  was  thought  at  one  time  to  I 
be  found  only  in  the  Thames,  but  it  is  much  more  generally 
did'used  than  is  stippoaed.      It  is  found  for  certain,  and  in  i 
groat  plenty,  in  three  rivei'8 — viz.,  the  Thames,  the  Forth,  and  | 
the  llamhle,     I  liave  also  seen  it  taken  out  of  the  Humber, 
not  far  fi-om  Hull,  and  have  heard  of  its  being  caught  near  the  ^ 
month  of  ihf  Huvfrnn,  on  the  Moray  Firth  ;   iiml  likewise  of 
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its  being  found  in  plentiful  quantities  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  natural  history  draughtsman,  tells  me  also 
that  he  has  seen  it  taken  in  bushels  on  many  parts  of  the 
Clyde,  and  that  at  certain  seasons,  while  engaged  in  taking 
coal-fish,  he  has  found  them  so  stuffed  with  whitebait  that  by 
holding  the  large  fish  by  the  tail  the  little  silvery  whitebait 
have  fallen  out  in  handfuls.  The  whitebait  has  become  cele- 
brated from  the  mode  in  wliich  it  is  cooked,  and  the  excuse  it 
affords  to  Londoners  for  an  afternoon's  excursion,  as  also  from 
its  forming  a  famous  dish  at  the  aimual  fish-dinner  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers  ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  there 
is  nothing  in  whitebait  beyond  its  susceptibility  of  taking 
on  a  flavour  from  the  skill  of  the  cook.  It  is  poor  feeding 
when  compared  to  a  dish  of  sprats,  or  (an  illegal)  fry  of  young 
salmon  ;  and  it  has  been  said  in  joke  that  an  expert  cook 
can  make  up  capital  whitebait  by  means  of  flour  and  oil ! 
But  to  eat  whitebait  is  a  fashion  of  the  season,  and  the  well- 
served  tables  of  the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  tavenis,  with 
their  pleasant  outlook  to  the  river,  and  their  inducements  of 
chablis  and  other  choice  wines  and  comestibles,  are  undoubtedly 
very  attractive,  whether  the  persons  partaking  of  these  dainties 
be  minist^ra  of  state  or  merchants'  clerks. 

The  whitebait,  however,  if  I  cannot  honestly  praise  it  as  a 
table  fish,  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  object  of  natural 
history,  there  havuig  been  fi-om  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  other  fish,  some  very  learned  disputes  as  to  where  it 
comes  from,  how  it  grows,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  a  distinct 
member  of  the  herring  family  or  the  young  of  some  other  fish. 
The  whitebait — which,  although  found  in  rivers,  is  strictly 
speaking  a  sea  fish — is  a  tiny  animal,  varying  in  length,  when 
taken  for  cooking  purposes,  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  has 
never  been  seen  of  a  gieater  length  than  five  inches.  In 
appearance  it  is  pale  and  silvery,  with  a  greenish  back,  and 
ought  to  be  cooked  immediately  after  being  caught ;  indeed 
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if,  like  Lord  Lovat's  Balinou,  whitebait  could  le«p  out  of  the 
water  into  the  frying-pan,  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
those  (lining  upon  it,  for  if  kept  even  for  a  few  htmi-s  it 
becomes  greatly  deteriorated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  requires 
all  the  more  cooking  to  bring  the  flavour  up  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  gastronomic  excellence.     In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  fish  alive  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  to  ladle  them  out 
for  the  process  of  cooking  as  the  guests  may  arriva     Perhaps, 
as  all  fish  are  chauieleon-like  in  reflecting  not  only  the  colour 
of  their  abode,  but  what  they  feed  on  as  well,  the  supposed 
tine  flavour  of  whitebait,  so  far  as  it  is  not  conferred  upon  that 
fish  by  the  cook,  may  arise  from  the  matters  held  in  solution  . 
in  the  Tliames  water,  and  so  the  result  from  the  corrupt  source  | 
of  the  supply  may  he  a  quicker  than  oi'diuary  decay.     The  j 
waters  of  the  Forth  at  the  whitebait  ground,  of  which  I  have  J 
given  a  slight  sketch,  are  clean  and  clear,  a  little  way  above  j 
Iiichgarvie,  where  the  sprat-fishing  is  usually  carried  on,  and  ] 
tlie  whitebait  taken  there  are  in  consequence  slightly  different  | 
in  colour,  and  greatly  so  in  taste,  from  those  obtained  in  the  i 
Thames;  in  fact,  all  kuids  of  fish,  including  saluion,  are  able  J 
to  live  and  thrive  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.     It  is  long  since  the  I 
refined  salmon  forsook  the  Thames,  but  then  salmon  are  very  I 
delicate  in  their  eating,  and  at  once  take  on  the  surronndiny 
flavour,  whatever  that  may  be.     Creditable  attempts  are  now   i 
being  made  to  re-stock  the  Tliames,  especially  the  upper  waters, 
with  more  valuable  fish  than  are  at  present  contained  in  that 
river,  but  whether  these  attempts  will  be  successful  yet  remains 
to  he  seen.     I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest  what  is 
being  done  by  Mr,  Frank  Kuckland  and  others  ;  but  salmon 
I  fear  camiot  at  present  live  in  the  Tliames.      To  thrive 
successfully,  that  fish  must  have  access  to  the  sea,  and  how  a 
salmon  can  ever  penetrate  to  the  salt  water  with  the  river 
in  its  present  state  is  a  problem  that  must-  be  left  for  future 
solution  ;  however,  as  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  veiy  tnithfully 
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remarks,  if  the  salmon  are  not  first  sent  down  the  Thames 
they  cannot  be  expected  ever  to  come  up  that  noble  river. 

Returning,  however,  to  our  whitebait,  it  may  be  stated 
that  that  fish  was  once  thought  to  be  the  young  of  the  shad, 
which  is  itself  an  interesting  fish,  coming  from  the  sea  to  de- 
posit its  spawn  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  shad  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  herring  tribe ;  and  it  was 
said,  in  the  days  when  the  old  theory  about  the  migration  of 
the  herring  was  believed  in,  that  the  great  shoals  which  came 
to  this  country  from  the  icy  seas  of  the  high  latitudes  were 
led  on  their  wonderful  tour  by  a  few  thousands  of  this  gigantic 
fish.  Pennant  conjectured  that  whitebait  was  an  independent 
species,  but  so  difficult  is  it  to  investigate  such  fifccts  in  the 
water  that  it  was  not  till  many  years  had  elapaed  that  the 
question  was  set  at  rest  so  far  as  to  determine  at  any  rate  that 
whitebait  were  not  the  young  of  either  the  Alice  or  the  Twaite 
shad,  which,  by  the  by,  is  a  coarse  and  insipid  fish — 

**  AluscCf  crackling  on  the  embers,  are 
Of  wretched  poverty  the  insipid  fare." 

Some  investigations  I  have  in  hand  may  settle  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  whitebait  be  herring-fry  or  a  distinct  fisli. 
As  yet  I  have  never  at  any  season  of  the  year  found  an 
example  of  whitebait  containing  either  milt  or  roe,  although 
it  is  said  that  examples  may  be  taken  full  of  both  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  months.  This,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  being  the  young  of  some  other  fish, 
although  it  would  go  some  length  in  proving  it  a  distinct 
species  ;  but  I  need  not  enter  further  into  the  controversy  at 
present,  as  it  is  not  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
except  to  say  that  whitebait,  whatever  species  it  may  belong 
to,  comes  up  from  the  sea,  where  it  has  been  spawned,  to  feed 
in  the  river.  I  may  mention  that  this  fish  cannot  now  be 
taken  so  far  up  the  river  Thames  as  formerly.  Whitebait  are 
now  usually  caught  between  Gravesend  and  Woolwich,  and 
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the  fiah  aiii  in  tlwir  Leat  season  between  April  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  nut  unusual  for  sea  fish  to  ascend  our  rivers  :  ; 
the  eel,  as  I  have  already  nairateil,  spawns  in  the  aea,  andths 
young  of  that  fish  ascend  to  the  fresh  water,  in  which  they 
live  till  tliey  are  seJzed  with  the  mi^piitory  instinct.  The 
parentage  of  tiie  whitiibait  will  be  discovered  in  the  sea,  and 
the  changes  undergone  by  Hah  during  their  growth  are  so 
varied  and  curious  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  what 
the  little  whitebait  may  turn  out  to  be — whiting  perhaps! 
After  being  told  that  the  silver  eel  is  the  produce  of  a  block 
beetle,  and  knowing  that  a  tadpole  is  an  infantile  frog,  and 
that  the  ztea  ultimately  becomes  a  crab,  we  need  not  wonder 
if  we  are  some  day  told  that  whitebsiit  becomes  in  time  meta- 
nioi'phosed  into  some  other  entirely  different  fish  ! 

Besides  whitebait  there  are  other  mysterious  fish — especi- 
ally in  Scotland — which  are  well  worthy  of  being  alluded  ta 
An  idea  prevails  in  Scotland  that  the  vendace  of  Lochmaben 
and  the  powan  of  Loclilomond  are  really  herrings  forced  int« 
fresh  water,  and  slightly  altered  by  the  cireunistances  of  a  new- 
dwelling-place,  change  of  food,  and  other  causes.  One  learned 
jterson  lately  ascribed  the  presence  of  sea  fish  in  fresh  water 
to  the  great  wave  which  had  at  one  time  passed  over  the 
country.  But  no  doubt  the  real  cause  is  that  these  peculiar 
lish  were  brought  to  those  lakes  ages  ago  by  monks  or  other 
persons  who  were  adepts  in  the  piscicultural  art. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  the  habits  of  these 
mysterious  fish  may  interest  the  reader.  The  "vendiss,"  as 
it  is  locally  called,  occurs  nowhere  but  in  the  waters  at  Loch- 
maben, in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  it  is  thought  by  the  general 
run  of  the  country  people  to  be,  like  the  powan  of  Lochlomond, 
a  fresh-water  herring.  The  Iiistory  of  this  fish  is  quite 
unknown,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  bet.'n  introduced  into  tlio 
Castle  Loch  of  Loclimaben  in  the  early  monkish  timeii,  when 
it  was  essential,  for  the  proper  obser\'anfe  of  chui-eh  fasts,  to 
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liave  an  aiiijiK;  siiitply  of  fisli  for  fast-day  fare.  It  is  eurioiia 
as  regards  the  vendace  that  they  float  about  in  shoals,  that  they 
make  the  same  kuid  of  poppling  noise  as  the  lieiring,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  taken  by  any  kind  of  bait.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  people  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  vendace  feast,  at  which  times  large  quantities  of  the 
fish  are  caught  by  means  of  a  sweep  net.     ITie  fish  is  said  to 


hiive  lieeu  Ibuuil  in  otiier  waters  besides  those  of  Lochmaben, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  specimen  anywhere  else. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  ti-aditions  afloat  about  the  vendace, 
and  3  stoiy  of  its  having  been  introduced  to  the  lake  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  country  jxiople  are  very  proud  of  their 
fish,  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  it  to  strangers.  The  principal 
information  I  can  give  about  the  vendace,  witliout  becoming 
technical,  is,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  and  very  symmetrical  fish, 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  not  at  alt  unlike  a  herring, 
only  not  so  brilliant  in  tlie  colom- ;   aud  that  the  females  of 
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the  venJace  seeui  to  be  about  a  tliird  more  iiiimerous  than 
Uie  males — a  characteristic  which  is  also  observed  in  the  sal- 
mon family.  The  venelace  apa\\'n  about  the  begimiing  of 
winter,  and  for  tliia  purpose  gather,  like  the  herring,  into 
shoals.  They  are  very  productive,  aud  do  not  take  long  to 
grow  to  maturity. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Lochleven  trout  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  feeding-ground.  Having  lived  at  one 
time  on  the  banks  of  this  far-famed  loch,  I  had  ample  time 
and  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  anatomy, 
&a  well  as  the  fine  flavour,  of  this  beautiful  fish,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  has  no  equal  in  any  other  waters.  Feeding 
I  believe  to  be  everj'tbing,  whether  the  subjects  operated 
upon  be  cattle,  capons,  or  carps.  Tlie  laud-lockeil  bays  of 
Scotland  afford  richer  flavoured  fish  than  the  wider  e.xpanses 
of  water,  where  the  finny  tribe,  it  may  be,  are  much  more 
numerous,  but  have  not  the  same  quantity  or  variety  of  food, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fish  obtained  in  such  places  are 
comparatively  poor  both  in  size  and  fiavour.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  a  given  expanse  of  water  will  feed 
only  a  certain  nimaber  of  fish  ;  if  there  be  more  than  the 
feeding-ground  will  support  they  will  be  small  in  size,  and  if 
the  iish  again  he  very  lai^e  it  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that 
the  water  could  easOysupport  a  few  more.  It  is  well  kno\vn,  for 
instance,  that  the  superiority  of  the  herrini^  caught  in  the  in- 
land sea-lochs  of  ycotland  is  owing  to  the  fish  finding  there  a 
better  feeding-groimd  than  in  the  large  and  exposed  open  baya. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Loclifyne  :  the  land  runs  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  surface  water  or  drainage  carries  with  it 
rich  food  to  fatten  the  loch,  and  put  flesh  on  the  herring ;  and 
what  fish  is  finer,  1  would  ask,  than  a  Lochfyne  herring  ?  Again, 
in  the  bay  of  Wick,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  largest  herring 
fishery  in  the  world,  the  fish  have  no  land  food,  l)eing  shut  out 
from  such  a  luxury  by  a  vast  sea  wall  of  everlasting  rock ;  and 
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the  consequence  is,  that  the  Wick  herrings  are  not  nearly  so 
rich  in  flavour  as  those  taken  in  the  sea-lochs  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  In  the  same  way  I  account  for  the  rich  flavour  and 
beautiful  colour  of  the  trout  of  Lochleven.  This  fish  has  been 
acclimatised  with  more  or  less  success  in  other  waters,  but 
when  transplanted  it  deteriorates  in  flavour,  and  gradually 
loses  its  beautiful  colour — another  proof  that  much  depends 
on  the  feeding-ground ;  indeed,  the  fact  of  the  trout  having 
deteriorated  in  quality  as  a  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of 
their  feeding-range,  is  on  this  point  quite  conclusive.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  that  there  must  be  more  than  one  kind 
of  these  Lochleven  trouts ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  curious 
fact  in  their  life  worth  noting,  and  that  is,  that  they  are 
often  in  prime  condition  for  table  use  when  other  trouts  are 
spawning. 

The  powan,  another  of  the  mysterious  fish  of  Scotland,  is 
also  considered  to  be  a  fresh-water  herring,  and  thought  to  be 
confined  exclusively  to  Lochlomond,  where  they  are  taken  in 
great  quantities.  It  is  supposed  by  persons  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject that  it  is  possible  to  acclimatise  sea  fish  in  fresh  water, 
and  that  the  vendace  and  powan,  changed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed,  are,  or  were,  un- 
doubtedly herrings.  The  fish  in  Lochlomond  also  gather  into 
shoals,  and  on  looking  at  a  few  of  them  one  is  irresistibly  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  size  and  shape  they  are  remarkably 
like  the  common  herring.  The  powan  of  Lochlomond  and  the 
poUan  of  Lough  Neagh  are  not  the  same  fish,  but  both  belong 
to  the  Coregoni :  the  powan  is  long  and  slender,  while  the 
poUan  is  an  altogether  stouter  fish,  although  well  shaped  and 
beautifully  proportioned. 

I  could  analyse  the  natural  history  of  many  other  fish, 
but  the  result  in  all  cases  is  nearly  the  same,  and  ends  in  a 
repeated  expression  that  what  we  require  as  regards  all  fish 
is  the  date  of  their  period  of  reproduction  ;  all  other  informa- 
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tioo  without  this  great  fact  is  coiaparatively  ununjjortaut  It  ! 
is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  on  the 
natural  history  of  fish  either  by  way  of  inquiry  or  by  means  I 
of  experiments.  Naturalists  cannot  live  in  the  water,  and 
those  who  live  on  it,  and  have  opportunities  for  observation,  I 
have  not  the  necessary  ability  tu  record,  or  at  any  rate  to  ge 
ralise  what  they  see.  No  two  fishermen,  for  instance,  will 
agree  on  any  one  point  regarding  the  animals  of  the  deep.  I 
have  examined  every  intelligent  fisherman  I  have  met  within 
the  last  ten  years,  numbering  above  one  hundred,  and  few  of 
them  have  any  real  knowledge  regarding  the  habits  of  the 
fish  which  it  is  their  business  to  capture.  As  an  instance  of 
fishermen's  knowledge,  one  of  that  body  recently  repeated  to 
me  the  old  story  of  the  migration  of  the  herring,  holding  that 
the  herring  comes  from  Iceland  to  spawn,  and  that  the  sprat 
goes  to  the  same  icy  region  in  order  that  it  may  fulfil  the  same 
instinct. 

"Where  are  the  haddocks t"  I  once  asked  a  Newhaven 
fisherman.  "They  are  about  all  eaten  up,  sir,"  was  his  very 
innocent  reply ;  and  I  believe  tliis  to  be  true.  The  shore 
races  of  that  fish  have  loug  disappeareil,  and  our  fishermen 
have  now  to  seek  this  most  palatable  inhabitant  of  the  sea 
afar  off  in  the  deep  waters.  Vast  numbers  of  the  haddock 
used  to  be  taken  in  the  Fiith  of  Forth,  but  during  late  years 
tliey  have  become  very  scarce,  and  the  boats  now  require  to 
go  a  night's  voyage  to  seek  for  them.  If  we  knew  the  minu- 
tise  of  the  life  of  this  fisli,  we  should  be  better  able  to  regulate 
the  season  for  its  capture,  and  the  percentage  that  we  might 
with  safety  take  from  the  water  without  deteriorating  the 
breeding  power  of  the  animal.  There  are  some  touches  of 
romance  even  about  the  haddock,  but  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  these  in  this  division  of  my  book,  as  I  shall  have  to 
refer  to  it  again  mider  the  liead  of  the  "  White  Fish  Fisheries," 
It  is,  like  alt  fisli,  wonderfidly  prolific,  and  is  looked  upon 
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by  the  fishermen  as  being  also  a  migratory  fish,  as  are  also 
the  turbot  and  many  other  sea  animals. 

The  family  to  which  the  haddock  belongs  embraces  many 
of  our  best  food  fish,  as  whiting,  cod,  Ung,  etc. ;  but  of  the 
growth  and  habits  of  the  members  of  this  family  we  are  as 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  natural  history  of  the  whitebait  or 
sprat.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  rather  learned  Buckie  fisher- 
man (recently  drowned,  poor  fellow !  in  the  great  storm  on 
the  Moray  Frith)  for  stating  that  cod-fish  do  not  grow  at  a 
greater  rate  than  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  per  annum. 
This  fisherman  had  seen  a  cod  that  had  got  enclosed  by  some 
accident  in  a  large  rock  pool,  and  so  had  obtained  for  a  few 
weeks  the  advantage  of  studying  its  powers  of  digestion, 
which  he  found  to  be  particularly  slow,  although  there  was 
abundant  food.  The  haddock,  which  is  a  far  more  active  fish, 
my  informant  considered  to  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  On 
asking  this  man  about  the  food  of  fishes,  he  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  preyed  extensively  upon  each  other,  but 
that,  so  far  as  his  opportunities  of  observation  went,  they  did 
not  as  a  matter  of  course  live  upon  each  other's  spawn ;  in 
other  words,  he  did  not  think  that  the  enormous  quantities  of 
roe  and  milt  given  to  fish  were  provided,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
one  or  two  writers  on  the  subject,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  keeping  up  of  the  species.  The  spawn  of  all  kinds  of  fish 
is  extensively  wasted  by  other  means ;  and  these  animals  have 
no  doubt  a  thousand  ways  of  obtaining  food  that  are  yet  im- 
known  to  man ;  indeed,  the  very  element  in  which  they  live 
is  in  a  sense  a  great  mass  of  living  matter,  and  it  doubtless 
affords  by  means  of  minute  animals  a  wonderful  source  of 
supply.  Fish,  too,  are  less  dainty  in  their  food  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  some  kinds  eat  garbage  of  the  most  re- 
volting description  with  great  avidity. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  very  common  error 
that  all  fish  are  migratory.     Some  fishermen,  and  naturalists 
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(18  well,  picture  Uie  haddock  und  the  herriug  as  being  iifUicted 
with  perpetual  motiou — an  being  wanderers  Jrom  sea  to  sea 
and  shore  to  shore.  The  migratory  instinct  in  fish  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  limited.  They  do  move  about  a  little,  without 
doubt,  but  not  further  than  from  their  feeding-ground  to  their 
spawning-ground — from  deep  to  shallow  water.  Some  plan 
of  taking  fish  other  than  the  present  must  speedily  be  devised ; 
for  now  we  only  capture  them — and  I  take  the  herring  aa  an 
example — over  their  spawning-ground,  when,  according  to  all 
good  authority,  they  must  be  in  their  worst  possible  condition, 
their  whole  flesh-fonning  or  fattening  power  having  been  be- 
stowed on  the  formation  of  the  milt  and  roe.  I  repudiate 
altogether  this  iteration  of  the  periodical  wandering  instincts 
of  tlie  finny  tribes.  There  are  great  fish  colonies  in  the  sea, 
in  the  same  way  as  tiiere  are  great  seats  of  popidation  on 
hind,  and  these  fish  colonies  ai'e  stationary,  having,  com- 
paratively si^eaking,  but  a  limited  range  of  water  in  which  to 
live  and  die.  Adventurous  individuals  of  the  fish  world 
occasionally  roam  far  away  from  home,  and  speedily  find 
themselves  in  a  warmer  or  colder  climate,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  but,  speaking  generally,  aa  the  sahuon  returns  to  its  own 
waters,  so  do  sea  fish  keep  to  their  own  colony. 

Our  larger  shoals  of  fish,  which  form  money-yielding  in- 
dustries, are  of  wouderful  extent,  and  must  have  been  gather- 
ing and  increasing  for  ages,  having  a  population  multiplied 
almost  beyond  belief.  Century  after  century  must  have 
passed  away  as  these  colonies  grew  iu  size,  and  were  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  influences,  evil  or  good :  at  times  decimated 
by  enemies,  or  perhaps  attacked  by  mysterious  diseases,  that 
killed  the  fish  in  tens  of  thousands.  At  Eockall,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  lately  discovered  a  cod  dopflt,  about  which 
a  kind  of  sensation  was  made — perhaps  by  interested  parties 
— in  the  pubUc  prints,  but  the  supply  obtained  at  that  place 
was  only  of  brief  duration.     Tliis  fish  colony,  which  had  evi- 
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dently  fixed  upon  a  good  food-giving  centre,  was  too  infantile 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  heavy  draughts  that  were  all  at  once 
made  upon  it.  Schools  or  shoals  of  fish,  when  they  are  of 
such  an  extent  as  will  admit  of  constant  fishing,  must  have 
been  forming  during  long  periods  of  time  ;  for  we  know  that, 
despite  the  wonderfiU  fecundity  of  all  kinds  of  sea  fish,  the 
expenditure  of  both  seed  and  life  is  something  tremendous. 
We  may  rest  assured  that,  if  a  female  cod-fish  yields  its  roe 
by  millions,  a  balancing-power  exists  in  the  water  that  pre- 
vents the  bulk  of  them  from  coming  to  life,  or  at  any  mte 
from  i-eaehing  maturity.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  came  it,  in 
the  days  when  there  was  no  fish  commerce,  and  when  man 
only  killed  the  denizens  of  the  sea  for  the  supply  of  his  in- 
dividual wants,  that  our  waters  were  not,  so  to  speak,  im- 
passable from  a  superfluity  of  fish?  Buffon  has  said  that 
if  a  pair  of  herrings  were  left  to  breed  and  multiply  undis- 
turbed for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  they  would  yield  a  fish 
bulk  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  globe  in  which  we  live ! 

The  subject  of  fish  growth — particularly  as  regards  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  salmon  family — will  be  found 
further  elucidated  under  the  head  of  "  Fish  CiUture,"  and  in- 
cidentally in  some  other  divisions  of  this  work. 
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FISH   COMMEECE. 

Early  Fish  Commerce — Sale  of  Fresh-water  Fish — Cured  Fish— Influence  of 
Kapid  Transit  on  the  Fisheries^Fish-ponds — The  Logan  Pond — Ancient 
Fishing  Industries — The  Dutch  Herring  Fishing — Comaccliio — the  Art  of 
Breeding  Eels — Progress  of  Fishing  in  Scotland — A  Scottish  Buss — New- 
foundland Fisheries — The  Greenland  Whale  Fishing — Speciality  of  dif- 
ferent Fishing  Towns — The  General  Sea  Fisheries  of  France — French  Fish 
Commerce — Statistics  of  the  British  Fisheries. 

THEEE  was  a  time  when  man  only  killed  the  denizens  of 
the  deep  in  order  to  supply  his  own  immediate  wants, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  face  of  the  exten- 
sive fish  commerce  now  carried  on,  that  no  reliable  documents 
exist  from  which  to  write  a  consecutive  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  fishing. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information,  it  may  be  allowed 
us  to  guess  that  even  during  the  far  back  ages  fish  was  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  diet,  and  formed  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  food  resources  of  such  peoples  as  had  access  to 
the  sea,  or  who  could  obtain  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  deep 
by  purchase  or  barter.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  in  various  ancient  profane  histories,  fish  and  fishing 
are  mentioned  very  frequently  ;  and  in  what  may  be  called 
modern  times  a  few  scattered  dates,  indicating  the  progress  of 
the  sea  fisheries,  may,  by  the  exercise  of  great  industry  and 
research,  be  collected  ;  but  these  are  not  in  anv  sense  conse- 
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cutive,  or  indeed  very  reliable,  so  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelled to  imagine  the  i^rogress  of  fish  commerce,  and  to  picture 
in  our  mind's  eye  its  transition  from  the  period  when  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  individual  wants  was  all  that  was  cared  for,  to 
a  time  when  fish  began  to  be  bartered  for  land  goods — such  as 
farm,  dairy,  and  garden  produce — and  to  trace,  as  we  best  can, 
that  commerce  through  these  obscure  periods  to  the  present 
time,  when  the  fisheries  form  a  prominent  outlet  for  capital, 
are  a  large  source  of  national  revenue,  and  are  attracting,  be- 
cause of  these  qualities,  an  amount  of  attention  never  before 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Fish  commerce  being  an  industry  naturally  arising  out  of 
the  immediate  wants  of  mankind,  has  unfortunately,  as  re- 
gards the  article  dealt  in,  been  invested  with  an  amoimt  of 
exaggeration  that  has  no  parallel  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Blunders  perpetrated  long  ago  in  Encyclopaedias  and  other 
works,  when  the  life  and  habits  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  from  the 
want  of  investigation,  were  but  little  understood,  have  been, 
with  those  additions  which  under  such  circumstances  always 
accumulate,  handed  down  to  the  present  day,  so  that  even 
now  we  are  cany^ing  on  some  of  our  fisheries  on  altogether 
false  assumptions,  and  in  many  cases  evidently  killing  the 
goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  egg  :  in  other  words,  never 
dreaming  that  there  will  be  a  fishing  to-morrow,  which  must 
be  as  important,  or  even  more  important,  than  the  fishing  of 
to-day,  beyond  which  the  fisher  class  as  a  rule  never  look. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  was  in  most  countries  a 
commerce  in  fresh-water  fish  long  before  the  food  treasures  of 
the  sea  were  broken  upon.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
our  own  country,  and  is  vouched  for  by  many  authorities  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  can  all  imagine  also,  that  in  the 
pre-historic  or  very  early  ages,  when  the  land  was  untilled  and 
virgin,  and  the  earth  was  undrained,  there  were  sources  for 
the  supply  of  fresh-water  fish  that  do  not  now  exist  in  conse- 
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quence  of  tlie  enliaiicod  value  ol"  land.  At  tlie  period  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding  there  was  a  much  greater  water 
surface  tlian  there  is  now — ^rivers  were  liroailer  and  deeper,  and 
80  also  were  our  lakes  and  niarshea.  In  those  early  days, 
although  not  so  early  as  the  remote  uncultivated  ago  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  there  wei-e  great  inland  stews  populous  with 
fish,  especially  in  connection  with  monasteries  oiui  otlier  reli- 
gious houses,  many  examples  of  which,  in  their  remains,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  In  fiict,  fisli 
commerce,  in  despite  of  many  curious  industries  connected 
with  the  pi-oductiveuess  of  the  fisheries,  was  not  really  de- 
velojjed  till  a  i'ew  years  aj^o,  when  the  railway  system  of  car- 
viaye  began.  Even  up  to  the  time  of  George  Stephenson 
commerce  in  fish  was  generally  speaking  a  purely  local  busi- 
ness, except  in  so  far  as  the  fishwives  could  extend  the  trade 
by  carrying  the  contents  of  thoir  husbands'  boats  away  inland, 
in  order,  as  in  the  still  more  primitive  times,  to  barter  the  fish 
for  other  produce.  The  fishermen  of  Comacchio,  for  instance, 
still  cure  their  eels,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  send- 
ing them  su  rapidly  into  tlie  interior  of  Italy  as  would  admit 
(if  their  being  eaten  fresh.  Scotch  salmon  in  the  begimiing 
of  the  present  century  was  nearly  all  kippered  or  cured  as 
Soon  as  caught,  because  the  demand  for  the  fresh  fish  was 
only  local,  and  therefore  limited.  With  the  discovery  that 
salmon  by  being  packed  in  ice  could  be  kept  a  long  time  fresh, 
the  trade  began  to  extend  and  the  price  to  rise.  Tliis  dis- 
covery, which  exercised  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
value  of  our  8almon-fisherie.8,  was  made  by  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Scotland,  Mr.Dempstcr  of  Dunnichen,  in  the  year  1780. 
Steamboat  and  railway  transit,  when  they  became  general,  at 
once  converted  salmon  into  a  valuable  commodity ;  and  such  is 
now  the  demand,  from  facility  of  transport,  tliat  this  particu- 
lar Ball,  from  its  great  individual  value,  has  been  lately  in  some 
lianger  of  being  exterminated  thraugh  the  greed  of  the  fishery 
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tenants ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  yet  safe,  for  every 
tenant  thinks  it  legitimate  to  kill  all  the  fish  he  can  see. 

The  network  of  railways  which  now  encircles  the  land  has 
conferred  upon  our  iidand  towns,  so  far  as  fish  is  concerned, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  coast.  For  instance,  tlie  fishermen 
of  Prestonpans  send  more  of  their  fish  to  Manchester  than  to 
Edinburgh,  which  is  only  nine  miles  distant  :  indeed  our  most 
landward  cities  are  comparatively  well  supplied  with  fresh 
fish  and  Crustacea,  while  at  the  seaside  these  delicacies  are 
not  at  aU  plentiful  The  Newhaven  fishwife  is  a  common 
visitant  in  many  of  our  larger  Scottish  inland  towns,  being 
able  by  means  of  the  railway  to  take  a  pi'ofitable  journey  ; 
indeed,  one  consequence  of  the  extension  of  our  railways  has 
undoubtedly  been  to  add  enormously  to  the  demand  for  sea 
produce,  and  to  excite  the  ingenuity  of  our  seafaring  popula- 
tion to  still  greater  cimning  and  industry  in  the  capture  of  all 
kinds  of  fish.  In  former  years,  when  a  large  haul  of  fish  was 
taken  there  was  no  means  of  despatching  them  to  a  distance, 
neither  was  there  a  resident  population  to  consume  what  was 
caught  Eailways  not  being  then  in  existence,  the  conveyance 
inland  was  too  slow  for  a  perishable  commodity  like  fish,  and 
visitors  to  the  seaside  were  also  rarer  than  at  present.  Tlu^ 
want  of  a  population  to  eat  the  fish  no  doubt  aided  the  com- 
fortable delusion  of  our  supplies  being  inexhaustible.  But  it 
is  now  an  undoubted  fact,  that  with  railways  branching  out  to 
every  pier  and  quay,  our  densely-popiUated  inland  towns  are 
better  supplied  with  fish  than  the  villages  where  they  ore 
caught — a  result  of  that  keen  competition  which  has  at  length 
become  so  noticeable  where  fish,  oysters,  or  other  sea  delicacies 
are  concerned.  Tlie  high  prices  now  obtained  form  an  induce- 
ment to  the  fishermen  to  take  from  the  water  all  they  can  get, 
whether  the  fish  l)e  ripe  for  food  or  not.  A  practical  fisher- 
man, whom  I  have  often  consulted  on  these  toi)ics,  S4\ys  that 
forty  years  ago  the  slow  system  of  carnage  was  a  sure  ]>re- 
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ventive  of  over-flahiiig,  aa  fish,  to  bt;  valuable  for  table  pur- i 
poees, require  to  be  fresh.  "It's  the  railways  that  has  done  all 
the  mischief,  sir,  depend  on  that ;  and  as  for  the  fishing,  sir, 
if  8  going  on  at  such  a  rate  that  there  will  very  soon  be  a 
complete  famine,  I've  seen  more  fish  caught  in  a  day,  sir, 
with  a  score  of  hooks  on  a  line  than  can  now  be  got  with 
pight  thousand ! " 


Aa  to  fish-ponds :  at  the  time  indicated  it  was  quite  usual 
for  noblemen  and  other  country  gentlemen  to  have  fish-ponds ; 
in  fact,  a  fish-pond  was  as  necessary  an  adjunct  of  a  lai;ge 
country  house  as  its  vegetable  or  fhiit  garden.  These  ponds, 
as  the  foregouig  sketch  will  show,  were  of  tlie  most  simple 
kind,  and  were  often  enough  constructed  hy  merely  stopping  a 
little  stream  at  some  suitable  place,  and  so  forming  a  couple  of 
artificial  lakes,  in  which  were  placed  a  fi'W  largo  stones,  or  two 
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or  three  bits  of  artificial  I'ock-work,  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  fish.  There  being  in  those  days  no  railways  or 
other  speedy  conveyance,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  fish-ponds 
to  persons  who  were  in  the  liabit  of  entei-taining  guests  or 
giving  great  dinner-parties ;  hence  also  the  niultif)licity  of 
recipes  in  our  older  cookery-books  for  the  dressing  of  all  kinds 
of  fresh-water  fishes  ;  besides,  in  the  very  ancient  times,  that 
is  before  the  Eeformation,  when  Roman  Catholicism  required 
a  rigorous  observance  of  the  various  church  fasts,  a  fish-pond 
near  every  cathedral  city,  and  in  the  precincts  of  every 
monastery,  was  a  sin^  qica  non.  The  varieties  of  fish  bred  in 
these  ponds  were  necessarily  very  limited,  being  usually  carp, 
some  of  which,  however,  grew  to  a  very  large  size.  There  are 
traces  also  of  some  of  our  curious  and  valuable  fishes  having 
been  introduced  into  this  country  during  those  old  monastic 
times.  Thus  it  is  thought,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  celebrated  trout  of  Loclileven  may  have  been  introduced 
from  foreign  parts  by  some  of  the  ancient  monks  who  had  a 
taste  for  gastronomy.  The  celebrated  vendacc  of  Lochmaben 
is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  same  way 
from  some  continental  fishery. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  most  of  the  fish-ponds  of  these 
remote  times  were  quite  primitive  in  their  construction — very 
similar,  in  fact,  to  the  beautiful  trout-pond  that  may  any  day 
be  seen  at  Wolfsbrunnen,  near  Heidelberg.  There  were  no 
doubt  ponds  of  large  extent  and  of  elaborate  construction,  but 
these  were  comparatively  rare ;  and  even  on  the  very  sea-coast 
we  used  to  have  ponds  or  storing-places  for  sea  fish.  One  of 
these  is  still  in  existence :  I  aUude  to  Logan  Pond  in  Galloway. 
This  is  only  used  as  a  place  for  keeping  fish  so  as  to  have 
them  attainable  for  table  uses  without  the  family  having  to 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  This  particular  pond  is 
not  an  artificiaUy-constructed  one,  but  has  been  iniproved  out 
of  the  natural  surrounding  of  the  place.     It  is  a  basin,  formed 
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in  the  solid  rock,  ten  yards  in  depth,  and  liaviiij,'  a  circumfuv- 
ence  of  one;  liundred  and  sixty  feet  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
presen'e  to  enaurii  a  constant  supply  of  fisli,  wliich  are  taken 
in  the  neighbouriuy  buy  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  pond,  wliich  conimiuiicatea  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  passage.  It  is  gouerally  well  stocked  with  cod,  , 
haddock,  and  Hat  fish,  which  in  the  conrse  of  time  become  , 
very  tame  ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  from  want  of  proper  shelter, 
most  oE  the  animals  become  blind.  The  fish  have  of  conrse  to 
be  fed,  and  they  partake  greedily,  even  from  the  hand  of  their 
keeper,  of  the  mass  of  boiled  mussels,  limpets,  whelks,  etc.,  with 
which  they  are  fed,  and  their  flavour  is  really  unexceptionabla 

Coming  back,  however,  to  the  subject  of  fresh-water  fi, 
ponds,  it  may  bo  stated  that  at  one  time  some  very  lai;ge  but  j 
simply- constructed  fish-pond8,or  Btews  as  they  were  then  called,  [ 
existed  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  that,  as  the  commerce  I 
in  sea  fish  gradually  extended,  these  were  given  up,  except  as  | 
ftdjimcts  to  the  amenities  of  gentlemen's  pleasure-grounda,  I 
Ornamental  canals  and  fish-ponds  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
the  pai'ks  of  our  country  gentlemen,  although  they  are  not   I 
req^uired   for   fish-breeding  purposes,  na  the  fast  London  i 
provincial  trains  carrj-  baskets  of  fish  to  a  ilistance  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  very  few  hours,  so  that  a  turbot  or  whiting 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  a  late  dinner. 

All  the  ancient  fishing  industries,  whether  those  that  still 
exist  or  those  that  are  extinct,  except  in  their  remains,  hear 
traces  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated.  Pisciculture 
(which  I  shall  describe  at  some  length  by  and  by)  arose  at  a 
very  ancient  period,  and  was  chiefly  resorted  to  in  connection 
with  fresh-water  fishes — the  ova  of  such  being  the  moat  readily 
obtainable  ;  or  with  the  mollusca,  as  these  could  bear  a  long 
transport,  having  a  resen'oir  of  water  in  their  shell  The  sea 
fishers  of  the  olden  time  dealt  with  the  fish  for  the  pui-pose  of 
their  lieing  cured  with  salt  nr  othnrwiso,  sinijily.  iis  has  already 
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been  stated,  liecause  of  the  acarcity  ofrnpitl  land  can-iage  and 
a  comparatively  scanty  local  population. 

The  pnrticulBr  fishing  industry  which  has  hulked  largest 
iu  literature,  and  which  was  pursued  aft«r  a  systematic  fashioii, 
is,  or  rather  was,  tliat  of  the  Dutch,  for  Holland  does  not  at 
present  make  lier  mark  so  largely  on  the  watci-s  as  she  was 


wont  to  do.  lieing  at  present  far  surpassed  in  fishing ontor[>risi' 
by  Scotland  and  otlier  countries.  ITio  particular  fisli  coveted 
by  the  Butch  people  was  the  herring,  and  I  have  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  a  set  of  engravings  procured  in 
Amsterdam,  that  convey  a  graphic  idea  of  the  great  imp<jrt- 
ance  that  was  attached  by  the  Dutch  themselvea  to  their 
herring-fishery.  This  series  of  sixteen  peciUiarly  Dutch  plntcH 
liegins  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  fishery,  aa  is  indeed  proper  it 
should,  by  showing  u.h  si  party  liusy  at  a  sen-side  cottagf  knit- 
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ting  the  gerriiig  nets ;  one  or  two  busses  are  seen  in  the  distance  I 
busy  at  work.     We  are  then  shown,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  ■ 
the  numerous  Dutch  canals,  a  lot  of  quaint-looking  coopcral 
engaged  in  preparing  the  barrels,  while  next  in  order  comes  a  I 
representation  of  the  preparing  and  victualing  of  the  bnsa, 
which  is  surrounded  by  small  boats,  anil  crowded  with  an   i 
active  population  all  engaged  in  getting  the  vessel  ready  for  1 
sea — barrels  of  provisions,  breadths  of  nettin",  and  various 
necessaries,  are  being  got  on  board.     Then  follow  plates,  of  1 
which  the  foregoing  is  a  specimen,  showing  us  the  equipment 
of  various  other  kinds  of  boats,  which  again  are  succeeded  by  1 
ft  view  of  the  busses  among  the  shoals  of  herring,  the  big  mast  j 
struck,  most  of  the  sails  furled,  and  the  men  busy  hauling  in  j 
the  nets,  which  are  of  course,  as  is  fitting  in  a  picture,  laden  j 
with  fish.     Various  other  boats  are  also  shown  at  work,  as  the  j 
great  hoy,  a  one-masted  vessel,  that  is  apparently  furnished  j 
with  a  seine-net,  and  the  gi'eat  double  shore  or  sea-boar,  which  i 
is  an  open  boat.     Then  we  have  the  herring-buss  coming  gal- 
lantly into  the  harbour,  with  its  sails  all  set  and  its  flags  all 
flying — its  hull  deep  in  the   water,  which  seems  to   frolic 
lovingly  round  its  prow  as  if  glad  at  its  safe  return.     Next,  of 
course,  there  is  a  scene  on  the  shore,  where  the  pompous-look- 
ing curer  and  hia  servants  are  seen  congratulating  each  other 
amid  the  bustle  of  surrounding  commerce  and  labour ;  dealers, 
too,  are  figured  in  these  engravings,  with  their  wheelbarrows 
drawn  by  dc^  of  unmistakable  Dutch  build,  and  there  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  picture  many  other  elements  of  that  industry 
peculiar  to  all  fishing  towns,  whether  ancient  or  nioderiL 

The  next  scene  of  this  fishing  panorama  is  the  herring 
banquet  or  feast,  where  the  king,  or  mayhap  the  rich  owner  of 
a  fleet  of  busses,  sits  grandly  at  table,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, attended  by  a  butler  and  a  bUek  footman,  partaking  of 
the  first  fniits  of  the  fisheiy.  After  this  follows  a  view  of  the 
fishmarket,   with   portmits  of  the  fishwives,  and   altngether 
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thoroughly  indicative  of  their  peculiar  way  of  doing  business, 
which  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  ancient 
Holland  or  in  modem  Billingsgate.  Next  comes  a  picture  of 
the  various  buyers  of  the  commodity  on  their  way  home,  of 
course  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  with  their  purchases  of  deep- 
sea,  shore,  state,  and  red  herrings.  The  next  scene  of  the 
series  is  a  smoking-house,  partially  obscured  by  wreaths  of 
smoke,  where  the  herrings  are  being  red-ed  ;  and  the  series  is 
appropriately  wound  up  with  a  tableau  i*epresenting  the  im- 
portant process  of  repairing  the  damaged  nets — the  whole  con- 
veying a  really  graphic,  although  not  very  artistic,  delineation 
of  this  highly  characteristic  Dutch  industry.  A  few  plates 
illustrative  of  the  whale-fisheries  of  Holland  are  appended  to 
the  series  I  have  been  describing — for  whale-fishing  in  the 
seas  of  Greenland  was  also  in  those  days  one  of  the  industries 
of  the  hardworking  Dutch. 

The  old  saying  that  Amsterdam  was  built  on  herring  bones 
frequently  used  to  symbolise  the  fishing  power  of  Holland. 
It  is  thought  that  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  people  was  first 
drawn  to  the  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  by  the  settlement  of 
some  Scottish  fishermen  in  their  coimtry.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement  as  to  the  Scottish  emigration,  but 
I  believe  it  was  a  Fleming  who  first  discovered  the  virtues  of 
pickled  herrings,  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  capture  of  the 
herring  was  a  chief  industry  on  the  sea-board  of  aU  the  Low 
Countries,  and  it  is  likewise  instructive  to  learn  that  at  a  time 
when  our  own  fisheries  were  very  much  imdeveloped  the 
Dutch  people  found  our  seas  to  be  a  mine  of  gold,  so  pro- 
ductive were  they  in  fish,  and  so  famous  did  the  Dutch  cure 
of  herrings  become.  We  are  not  called  on,  however,  to  credit 
all  the  stories  of  miraculous  draughts  taken,  and  store  of 
wealth  garnered  up,  by  the  plodding  Hollanders.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Dutch  began  to  fish  the  seas  as 
a  field  of  industry  were  nearly  virgin,  and  that  that  people 
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had  at  one  timr  this  gi'eat  source  of  wealth  all  to  lheiuselvt»s. 
At  that  i)articular  jxiriod,  likewise,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
supply,  the  fishermen  having  but  to  dip  their  nets  in  the 
water  in  order  to  have  them  filled.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  fisheries  of  Holland  grew  into  a  prominent  industry, 
and  became  at  one  time  the  one  absorbing  hobby  of  the  nation. 
Busses  in  large  fleete  were  fitted  out  and  manned,  till  in  time 
the  Dutch  came  to  he  reputed  as  the  greatest  fishers  in  the 
world.  But  great  as  was  the  fishing  industry  of  those  days 
in  Holland,  and  industrious  as  the  Duteh  undoubtedly  were, 
it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
exaggeration  as  to  the  results,  more  especially  in  regard  t^) 
the  enormous  quantities  of  fish  that  are  said  to  have  been 
captured  and  cured.  But  whatever  this  total  might  be  was 
not  of  great  consequence.  The  mere  quantity  of  fish  caught 
is  perhaps,  although  a  considerable  one,  the  smallest  of  the 
many  benefits  conferred  on  a  nation  by  an  energetic  pursuit 
of  its  fisheries.  The  fishermen  must  have  boats,  and  these 
must  be  fitted  with  sails,  rigging,  etc.;  and,  moreover,  the 
boats  must  be  manned  by  an  efficient  crew  ;  then  the  curing 
and  sale  of  the  fish  give  employment  to  a  lai^ge  number  of 
people  as  well ;  whilst  the  articles  of  cure — as  salt,  barrels, 
etc. — must  of  necessity  be  largely  provided,  and  are  all  of 
them  the  result  of  some  kind  of  trained  industry :  and  all 
these  varied  circumstances  of  demand  combine  to  feed  the 
particular  industrial  pursuit  I  am  describing.  And  the  fisheries 
pro\dde,  besides,  a  grand  nursery  for  seamen,  which  is,  fCT- 
haps,  in  a  country  like  ours,  having  a  powerful  na\y,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  benefits  conferred. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collate  as  many  of  the  figures 
of  the  Dutch  fishery  as  I  could  collect  during  an  industrious 
search,  and  I  find  that,  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
three  thousand  boats  were  employed  in  her  own  bays,  while 
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sixteen  hundred  herring  busses  fished  industriously  in  British 
waters,  while  eight  hundred  larger  vessels  prosecuted  the  cod 
and  whale  fisheries  at  remote  distances.  In  the  year  1603 
we  are  informed  that  the  Dutch  sold  herrings  to  the  amount 
of  £4,759,000,  besides  what  they  themselves  consumed.  We 
are  also  told  that  in  1618  they  had  twelve  thousand  vessels 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  fishery,  and  that  these  ships 
employed  about  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It  must  have 
been  a  splendid  sight,  on  every  24th  of  June,  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  great  fleet  from  the  Texel ;  and  as  most  of 
the  Dutch  people  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  fishery,  either  as  labourers  or  employers  of  labour, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  spectators  on  these  occasions.  Tlie 
Wick  herring  drave  of  twelve  hundred  boats  is,  as  I  will  by 
and  by  endeavour  to  show,  an  industrial  sight  of  no  common 
kind,  but  it  must  give  way  before  the  picturesque  fleet  of 
Holland,  as  it  sailed  away  from  the  Texel  about  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Long  before  the  organisation  of  the  Dutch  fisheries  there 
existed  a  quaint  colony  of  Italian  fisher  people  on  the 
borders  of  a  more  poetic  water  than  the  Zuyder  Zee.  I  allude 
to  the  eel-breeders  of  Comacchio  on  the  Adriatic.  This  par- 
ticular fishing  industry  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  as 
we  have  well-authenticated  statistics  of  its  produce,  extending 
back  over  three  centuries.  The  lagoons  of  Comacchio  afford  a 
curious  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  design  and  labour. 
This  place  was  at  one  time  a  great  unproductive  swamp, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference,  accessible 
to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  where  eels,  leeches,  and  the  other  in- 
habitants of  such  watery  regions,  sported  about  unmolested  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  and  its  inhabitants — the  descendants  of 
those  who  first  populated  it«  various  islands — isolated  from 
the  surrounding  civilisation,  and  devoid  of  ambitiou,  have 
long  l)een  contented  with  their  obscure  lot,  and  have  even 
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remained  to  this  day  without  establishiiig  auy  direct  com- 
nmnicatioii  with  surrounding  couutriea. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  great  lagoon  of  Comacchio  | 
was  formed  into  a  fish-pond  ia  not  knowii,  but  so  early  as  the  f 
year  122'J  the  inhabitants  of  the  place — a  community  of  I 
fishers  as  quaint,  superstitious,  and  pecidiar  as  those  of  Buckie  < 
on  the  Moray  Firtli,  or  any  other  ancient  Scottish  fishing  port 
— proclaimed  Prince  Azzo  d'Este  Lord  of  Comacchio ;  and 
from  the  time  of  this  appointment  the  place  grew  in  pros- 
perity, and  the  fisheries  from  that  date  began  to  assume  an  > 
organisation  and  design  which  had  not  before  that  time  been 
their  characteristic.  Tlie  waters  of  the  li^oou  were  dyked  out 
from  those  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  series  of  canals  and  pools 
were  farmed  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  peculiar 
fishery  carried  on  at  the  place,  all  of  which  operations  were 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Reno  and  Volano  mouths  of  the  Po 
fonning  the  side  boimdaries  of  the  great  swamp ;  and,  as  a 
chief  feature  of  the  place,  the  marvellous  fish  labyrinth  cele- 
brated by  Tasso  still  exists.  Without  being  technical,  we  may 
state  that  the  principal  entrances  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
great  pond — and  it  is  divided  into  a  great  many  stations — are 
from  the  two  rivers.  A  number  of  these  entrances  have  been 
constnicted  in  the  natural  embankments  which  dyke  out 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  Bridges  have  also  been  bnilt  over 
all  these  trenches  by  the  munificence  of  various  Popes,  and 
very  strong  fiood-gates,  worked  by  a  crank  and  screw,  are 
attached  to  each,  so  as  to  regulate  the  migration  of  the  fish 
and  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  waters,  A  very  minute  ac- 
count of  all  the  varied  hydrauhc  apparatus  of  Comacchio  would 
only  weary  the  reader;  but  I  may  state  generally,  and  I  speak 
on  the  authority  of  M.  C'oste,  that  these  flood-^tes  place  at 
the  service  of  the  fish-cultivators  about  twenty  currents,  which 
allow  the  salt  watura  of  the  lagoon  to  mingle  with  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  ri\cr.     Tlien,  again,  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
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are  admitted  to  the  lagoon  by  means  of  the  Gmnd  Palotta 
Canal,  which  extends  from  the  port  of  Magnavacca  right 
through  the  great  body  of  the  waters,  with  branches  stretching 
to  the  chief  fishing  stations  which  dot  the  surface  of  this 
inland  sea,  so  that  there  are  about  a  hundred  mouths  always 
ready  to  vomit  into  the  lagoon  the  salt  water  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  entire  industry  of  this  unique  place  is  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  particular  fish  which 
is  so  largely  cultivated  there — viz.  the  eel.  Being  a  migatory 
fish,  the  eel  is  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  being 
also  very  prolific  and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth  it  can  be 
speedily  turned  into  a  source  of  great  profit.  About  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  we  know  that  the  annual  income 
derived  from  eel-breeding  in  the  lagoons  was  close  upon 
£12,000 — a  very  large  sum  of  money  at  that  period.  No 
recent  statistics  have  been  made  public  as  to  the  money 
derived  from  the  eels  of  Comaccliio,  but  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  sum  has  not  in  any  sense  diminished  during  late  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  Comacchio  seem  to  have  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  natural  history  of  this  rather  mysterious  fish.  They 
know  exactly  the  time  when  the  animal  breeds,  which,  as  well 
as  the  question  how  it  breeds,  has  in  Britain  been  long  a 
source  of  controversy,  as  I  have  already  shown  ;  and  these 
shrewd  people  know  very  well  when  the  fry  may  be  expected 
to  leave  the  sea  and  perform  their  monies.  They  can  measure 
the  numbers,  or  rather  estimate  the  quantity,  of  young  fish  as 
they  ascend  into  the  lagoon,  and  consequently  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  the  produce  wDl  eventually  be,  as  also  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  be  provided,  for  the  fish-farmers 
of  Comacchio  do  not  expect  to  fatten  their  animals  out  of  no- 
thing. However,  they  go  about  this  in  a  very  economic  way, 
for  the  same  water  that  grows  the  fish  also  grows  the  food  on 
which  they  are  fed.  This  is  chiefly  the  aquadelle,  a  tiny 
little  fish  which  is  contained  in  the  lakes  in  great  numbers, 
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and  wliich.  in  its  tiiru,  finds  food  in  the  insect  and  vegetable 
world  of  the  lagoons.  Other  fisli  are  bred  as  well  as  the  eel — 
viz.  mullet,  plaice,  et«.  On  the  2d  day  of  February  the  year 
of  C'omaccliio  may  be  said  to  begin,  for  at  that  time  the  vioiiU-} 
comnienees,  wheu  may  be  seen  ascending  up  the  Reno  and 
Volano  mouths  of  the  Po  from  the  Adriatic  a  great  series  of 
wisps,  appai'eutly  composed  of  threads,  but  in  reality  youn-; 
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eels ;  au  J  as  soon  as  one  lot  enters,  the  rest,  with  a  sheeplike 
instinct,  follow  their  lender,  and  hundreds  of  tliousajids  pass 
annually  from  tlie  sea  to  the  waters  of  tLe  logoon,  which  can 
be  so  regulated  as  in  places  to  be  either  salt  or  fresh  as  re- 
(luiretl.  Various  operations  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
fisheries  keep  the  people  in  employment  from  the  time  the 
cntmnco-sluices  are  closed,  at  the  end  of  April,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  hwveat  of  eel-culture,  wbicli  lasts  from 
the  beginning  of  August  till  December.    Tlie  manner  of  life  of 
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the  people  of  Comacchio  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Fisher  Folks"  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  The 
engraving  represents  one  of  the  fishing-places  of  the  lagoon. 

No  country  has,  taking  into  account  size  and  population, 
been  more  industrious  on  the  seas  than  Scotland — the  most 
productive  fishery  of  that  country  having  been  the  herring. 
There  is  no  consecutive  historical  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  herring-fishery.  The  first  really  authentic  notice  we  have 
of  a  trade  in  herrings  is  nine  hundred  years  old,  when  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Scots  sold  herrings  to  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  we  have  some  indications  that  even  at  that 
early  period  a  considerable  fishery  for  herrings  existed  in 
Scotland ;  and  even  prior  to  this  time  Boethius  alludes  to 
Inverlochy  as  an  important  seat  of  commerce,  and  persons  of 
intelligence  consider  that  town  to  have  been  a  resort  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards  for  the  purchase  of  herring  and  other 
fishes.  The  pickling  and  diying  of  herrings  for  commerce  were 
first  carried  on  by  the  Flemings.  This  mode  of  curing  fish  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  William  Benkelen  of  Biervlet, 
near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397,  and  whose  memory  was  held  in 
such  veneration  for  that  service  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 
We  have  also  incidental  notices  of  the  herring-fishery  in  the 
records  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
709,  and  the  tax  levied  on  the  capture  of  herrings  is  noticed 
in  the  annals  of  the  monastery  of  Barking  as  herring-silver. 
Tlie  great  fishery  for  herrings  at  Yarmouth  dates  from  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  at  so  early  a  i)eriod  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  paid  a  tax  of  10,000  fish  to  the  king. 
We  are  told  that  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  French 
herring-fishery  are  not  earlier  than  the  year  1020,  and  we 
know  that  in  1088  the  Duke  of  Normandy  allowed  a  fair  to  be 
held  at  Fecamp  during  the  time  of  this  fisheiy,  the  right  of 
holding  it  being  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

E 
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Tilt)  Yarmoiitli  fisliery,  eveu  in  tliesu  enrly  times,  was  a  great 
success — as  success  was  then  understood.  Edward  III.  did 
oil  lie  could  to  encourage  the  fishery  at  that  place.  In 
1357  he  got  his  Parlianiant  to  lay  down  a  body  of  laws  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  fisheiies,  and  the  following  year 
sixty  lasts  of  herring  were  shipped  at  Portsmouth  for  the  iise 
of  hia  army  and  fleet  in  France.  In  1 035  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Davis  for  gauging  red-herrings,  for  which  Yarmouth 
was  famed  thus  early,  at  a  certain  price  per  last ;  his  duty  was, 
in  fact,  to  denote  the  quality  of  the  fish  by  affixing  a  certain 
seal  ;  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
brand  systeut  His  Majesty  Charles  II.,  being  interested  in 
the  fisheries,  visited  Yarmouth  in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
York  and  others  of  the  nobility,  when  he  was  handsomely 
entertained,  and  presented  with  four  golden  herruigs  and  a 
chain  of  considenihle  value. 

Several  of  the  kuigs  of  Scotland  were  zealous  iu  aiding 
the  fisheries,  but  the  death  of  James  V.  and  the  subsequent 
religious  and  civil  commotions  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the 
progress  of  this  iiarticular  branch  of  trade,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  industrial  project  of  his  time.  In  1602  his  successor  on 
the  throne,  James  VI.,  resumed  the  plans  which  had  been 
chalked  out  by  his  grandfather.  Practical  experiments  were 
ma*le  in  the  art  of  fishing,  fisliing-towns  were  built  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  persons  well  versed  in 
the  practice  were  brought  to  tench  the  iguorant  natives  ;  but 
a-s  the  Highlanders  were  jealous  of  these  "  interlopers,"  very 
slow  progress  was  made ;  and,  again,  the  course  of  improve- 
ment was  interrupted  by  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  and  the  union  of  the  two  Crawns.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  James's  reign  little  progress  was  made  in  the  art 
of  fishing,  and  we  have  to  pass  over  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  wait  throuyh  the  troublous  times  of  the  Pi-otectjirate  till 
We  have  Cliarles  II.  seated  on  tl»e  throne,  before  much  further 
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encouragement  is  decreed  to  the  fisheries.  Charles  11.  aided 
the  advancement  of  this  industrial  pui-siiit  by  appointing  a 
Eoyal  Council  of  Fishery,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
proper  laws  and  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  our  commerce. 

After  this  period  the  British  trade  in  fish  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  capture  expanded  rapidly.  It  is  said,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  during  our  early  pursuit  of  the  fishery  the 
Dutch  learned  much  from  us,  and  that,  in  fact,  while  we  were 
away  foimding  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  the  people  of 
Holland  came  upon  our  seas  and  robbed  us  of  our  fish,  and  so 
obtained  a  supremacy  in  the  art  that  lasted  for  many  years. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  Dutch  accomplished,  we  were  par- 
ticularly industrious  in  fishing.  Our  seas  were  covered  with 
busses  of  considerable  tonnage — the  average  being  vessels  of 
fifty  tons,  with  a  complement  of  fourteen  men  and  a  master. 
The  mode  of  fishing  then  was  to  sail  with  the  ship  into  the 
deep  sea,  and  then,  leaving  the  vessel  as  a  rendez\'^ous,  take  to 
the  small  boats,  and  fish  with  them,  returning  to  the  large 
vessel  to  carry  on  the  cure.  The  same  mode  of  fishing,  with 
slight  modifications,  is  still  pursued  at  Yarmouth  and  some 
other  places  in  England. 

The  following  note  of  the  cost  of  building  and  sailing  one 
of  the  old  Scottish  herring-busses  will  illustrate  the  fishery  of 
the  last  century  : — 

Expenses  of  a  Vessel  of  60  Tons  Burden  fitted  outfoi^  tlie 

Herring-Fishery. 

To  shipbuilder's  account  for  hull  - 

To  joiners'  account  .  :  - 

To  blockmaker's  account  (paint,  etc) 

To  rope-work  account  (sails,  etc)   - 

To  smitVs  account  (anchors,  etc)  - 

To  spars,  3  fishing-boats,  compasses,  etc.     - 

Cost  of  Vessel  (forwar«l)     ^623     0     0 


£345 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

56 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

78 

5 

0 

8 

4 

0 

42 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

62 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

je945 

7 

0 
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Brought  forward  -      £623     0     0 

Outfit 

To  462  bushels  of  salt      - 

To  32  lasts  herring  barrels 

To  15,000  square  yards  netting     - 

To  buoys,  etc.      -  -  -  - 

To  provisions  for  14  men  for  3  months 

To  spirits  for  men  when  at  work 

To  wages,  13  men  at  27s.  per  month 

To  shipmaster's  wages       -  -  - 

To  custom-house  clearing 

Cost  of  Outfit     - 


Supposing  the  above  vessel  to  make  one-half  of  her  cargo 
of  herrings  yearly,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  seven 
years  back  on  an  average,  the  state  of  account  wiU  stand  as 
under : — 

Voyage  to  Herring  Fishers  and  Ovmers,        Dr. 

To  one-half  of  salt  carried  out 

To  one-half  of  barrels  used 

To  tear  and  wear  on  nets  (one-third  worn) 

To  provisions  and  spirits  -  -  - 

To  wages,  including  skipper 

To  tear  and  wear  of  rigging  and  vessel,  5  per  cent 

per  month      -  -  -  -  30  11      2 

To  insunmce  on  X957  for  3  months  at  2  J  per 

cent  -  -  -  -  27   16     0 

To  interest  on  £957  for  3  months  -  11   18     0 

To  waste  on  salt,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent  -  3   10     0 

To  freight  of  herrings  to  Cork,  at  2s.  per  barrel, 

192  barrels    -  -  -  -  19     4     0 

To  duty  on  herrings  in  Ireland,  at  Is.  per  barrel      9   12     0 


£22 

10 

0 

48 

0 

0 

26 

1 

3 

47 

10 

0 

62 

13 

0 

£305      5      5 
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Brought  forward  -         £305     5     5 

Contra,  Cr. 

By  192  barrels  herrings  at  208.  £192  0  0 
By  debenture  on  herrings  at  2s.  8d.  25  12  0 
By  bounty  on  60  tons       -  -    90     0     0 

^ 307   12     0 


Gain  on  home  fishery        £2     6     7 

Extra  Expenses  on  such  Busses  as  go  to  the  Irish 

Fishery — 

To  duty  of  1 7 J  tons  salt  in  Ireland  £lO   19   11 

To  duty  on  barrels  -  -       4   16     0 

To  fees  on  3  boats  at  428.  -       6     6     0 

22      1    11 


Loss  if  upon  Irish  fishery         £19   15     4 

Much  has  also  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  the 
great  cod-fishery  of  Newfoimdlaud  :  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
innumerable  treatises,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  other  negotia- 
tions, and  various  travellers  have  illustrated  the  natural 
products  and  industrial  capabilities  of  these  North  American 
seas.  The  cod-fishery  of  Newfoundland  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  fishing  industries  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  worked  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  Occasionally  there  is  a  whisper  of  the  cod  grounds  of 
Newfoundland  being  exhausted,  and  it  would  be  no  wonder 
if  they  were,  considering  the  enormous  capture  of  that  fish 
that  has  constantly  been  going  on  during  the  period  indicated, 
not  only  by  means  of  various  shore  fisheries,  but  by  the  active 
American  and  French  crews  that  are  always  on  the  grounds 
capturing  and  curing.  Since  the  time  when  the  Eed  Indian 
lay  over  the  rocks  and  transfixed  the  codfish  with  his  spear, 
till  now,  when  thousands  of  ships  are  spreading  their  sails  in 
the  bays  and  surrounding  seas,  taking  the  fish  with  ingenious 
instruments  of  capture,  myriads  upon  myriads  of  valuable  cod 
have  been  taken  from  the  waters,  althou;i;li  to  the  ordinary 
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eye  the  supply  seems  as  abundant  as  it  was  a  century  i^o. 
\VIien  my  readers  learu  that  the  gi'eat  Lank  from  whence  is 
obtained  the  chief  supply  of  codfish  is  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  long  and  over  two  hundred  miles  in  breadtli,  it  will 
aftbrtl  a  slight  index  to  the  vast  total  of  our  sea  wealth  and  to 
the  enormous  niunbers  of  the  tinny  population  of  this  part  of 
our  seas,  and  the  population  of  which,  before  it  was  discovered, 
must  have  been  growing  and  gathering  for  centuries ;  but 
when  it  is  further  stated — and  this  by  way  of  index  to  the 
extent  of  this  great  food-wealth — that  Catholic  countries  alone 
give  something  like  half  a  million  sterling  every  year  for  the 
produce  of  these  North  American  seas,  the  enonuous  money 
value  of  a  well-regulated  fishery  must  become  apparent  even 
to  the  most  superficial  obser\-er  of  facts  and  figures. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  in  jxissession 
of  reliable  annual  statistics  of  the  fisheiies  of  Newfoundland, 
but  there  are  so  many  conflicting  intei-ests  connected  with 
these  fisheries  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
statistics.  Mr.  Hiad,  in  his  recent  work  on  Labrador,  gives 
ua  a  few  figures  about  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada, 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  Frem  this  work  we  learn  that  the 
fish  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1860  reached  the  large  sum 
of  j(2,956,788,  and  that  3258  vessels  were  engaged  in  the 
fishery ;  and  Mr.  Hind  thinks  that  if  we  include  the  fish  and 
fish-oil  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  the  present  annual 
value  of  the  fisheries  to  British  America  must  be  above 
^15,000,000,  and  this  estimate  even  does  not  include  much 
of  the  fish  that  goes  directly  to  Britain.  The  value  of  the 
Labrador  fisheries  alone  has  been  estimated  at  one  million 
sterling  per  annum,  and  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  coast  of  Labrador  may  be  set 
down  as  four  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  the  Canadian 
fisheries,  Mr.  llind  informs  »is,  ai-c  yet  in  their  infancy  ! 

Another  fiahiiif;  indiistrj-  which  has  bulked  large  in  the 
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annals  of  the  sea  is  the  whale-fishery.  At  one  time  a  goodly 
number  of  British  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  follow 
this  dangerous  pursuit  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  many  a  thrilling 
narrative  has  been  founded  on  the  adventures  of  enterprising 
whalers.  This  fishery  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years, 
both  as  regards  the  pursuit  of  the  right  or  the  Greenland 
whale,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  sperm  whale,  the  capture  of 
which  used  to  be  an  "  enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment" 
in  America,  the  head-quarters  of  the  fishery  being  situated  at 
New  Bedford.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  invention  of  gas 
has  superseded  in  a  gi^eat  measure  our  dependence  on  the 
whale ;  and  the  discovery  of  other  lubricants,  vegetable  and 
mineral,  suitable  for  machinery,  has  rendered  us  altogether 
independent  of  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep.  Although  this 
particular  fishing  industry  may  almost  be  said  to  be  extinct,  it 
was  at  one  time  of  considerable  importance,  at  least  to  Scottish 
commerce. 

To  come  down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  seas  of  Britain  are  crowded  with  many  thousand  boats, 
all  gleaning  wealth  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  As  one 
particular  branch  of  sea  industry  becomes  exhausted  for  the 
season  another  one  begins.  In  spring  we  have  our  white 
fisheries  ;  in  summer  we  have  our  mackerel ;  in  autumn  we 
have  the  great  herring -fishery ;  then  in  winter  we  deal  in 
pilchards  and  sprats  and  oysters  ;  and  all  the  yeai*  round  we 
trawl  for  flat  fish  or  set  pots  for  lobsters,  or  do  some  other  work 
of  the  fishing — in  fact,  we  are  continually  day  by  day  despoil- 
ing the  waters  of  their  food  treasures.  When  we  exhaust  the 
inshore  fisheries  we  proceed  straightway  to  the  deep  waters. 
Hale  and  strong  fishermen  sail  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  white- 
fishing  grounds,  whilst  old  men  potter  about  the  shore,  setting 
nets  with  which  to  catch  crabs,  or  ploughing  the  sand  for 
prawns.  At  different  places  we  can  note  the  specialities  of  the 
British  fisheries.    In  Caithness-shire  we  can  follow  the  greatest 
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heiTiiiy-flect  ill  the  world ;  at  Cornwall,  again,  wc  vsn  vi 
the  pilebard-fisliery ;  at  Barking  we  can  see  the  cod-fleet ; 
at  Hull  there  is  a  wealth  of  trawlers ;  at  Wliitstablc  we  can 
make  acquahitaiice  with  the  oyster -dredgers ;  and  at  the 
([uaint  fisliing-porta  on  the  Moray  Pirth,  to  be  afterwards  de- 
BCribeil,  we  can  witness  the  manufacture  of  "Finuaa  baddies," 
as  at  Yannouth  we  can  take  part  in  the  making  uf  bloaters  ; 
and  all  roimJ  our  coasts  we  can  see  women  and  children 
industriously  gathering  shell-fiah  for  bait,  or  performing  other 
functions  connected  with  the  industry  of  the  sea — repairing 
nets,  baiting  the  lines,  or  hawking  the  fish,  for  the  fisherwomen 
are  true  helpmates  to  tlieir  husbands.  At  certain  seasons 
everything  that  can  float  in  the  water  is  called  into  requisition 
— little  cobbles,  gigantic  yawls,  trig  schooners,  are  all  required 
to  aid  in  the  gathering  of  the  sea  harvest.  Thousands  of  iJeople 
are  employed  in  this  great  industry ;  betokening  that  a.  vast 
population  have  chosen  to  seek  bread  on  the  bosom  of  the 
great  deep. 

Crossing  the  Channel  we  can  see  that  the  general  sea 
fisheries  of  France  are  also  being  prosecuted  with  great  vigour, 
and  at  those  places  which  have  railways  to  bear  away  the 
produce  with  considerable  profit.  1  am  in  possession  of  notes 
and  statistics  pertaining  to  a  large  portion  of  the  French  soa- 
bord,  giving  plentiful  details  of  the  modern  fishing  industry 
of  that  country ;  and  the  fisheries  of  France  are  greatly  noticed 
just  now,  in  the  hope  of  their  forming  a  splendid  nursery  for 
seamen,  the  improvement  of  the  navy  being  at  present  one  of 
the  dominant  objects  of  the  Emperor  of  tlie  French.  The 
Marine  Department,  having  this  object  in  view,  have  sagaci- 
ously broken  through  all  tlie  old  protective  laws  incidental  to 
the  fisbeiiea,  and  now  allow  the  fiahemien  to  carry  on  their 
trade  very  much  as  they  please ;  trawling  has  therefore  be- 
come pretty  gen ei-al  at  all  those  i>orts  which  niaintiiiu  railway 
communication  with  the  interior:  thus  at   huukuiijue  thun.' 
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are  60  trawlers ;  at  Boulogne,  100  ;  at  TouiTille,  109 ;  at 
Treport,  53 ;  at  Calais,  84 ;  ydth  lesser  numbers  at  smaller 
ports,  most  of  them  being  engaged  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
Paris  with  deep-sea  fish  ;  and  as  the  coasts  are  provided  with 
excellent  harbours  of  refuge,  the  trawlers  follow  their  avoca- 
tions with  regularity  and  success. 

The  modes  of  sea-fishing  are  so  much  alike  in  every 
country  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  just 
mention  that  the  French  method  of  trawling  is  very  similar 
to  our  own,  about  which  I  will  by  and  by  have  something  to 
say.  But  there  are  details  of  fishing  industiy  connected  with 
that  pursuit  on  the  French  coasts  that  we  are  not  familiar 
with  in  Britain.  The  neighbouring  peasantry,  for  instance, 
come  to  the  seaside  and  fish  with  nets  which  are  called  bos 
pare  ;  and  these  are  spread  out  before  the  tide  is  full  in  order 
to  retain  all  the  fish  which  are  brought  within  their  meshes. 
The  cliildren  of  these  land-fishers  also  work,  although  with 
smaller  nets,  at  these  foreshore  fisheries,  while  the  wives  poke 
about  the  sand  for  shrimps  and  the  smaller  Crustacea.  These 
people  thus  not  only  ensure  a  supply  of  food  for  themselves 
duriug  winter,  but  also  contrive  during  summer  to  take  as 
much  fish  as  brings  them  in  a  little  store  of  money. 

The  pei-petual  industry  carried  on  by  the  coast  people  on 
the  French  foreshores  is  quite  a  sight,  although  it  is  a  fish 
commerce  of  a  humble  and  primitive  kind.  Even  the  little 
children  contrive  to  make  money  by  building  fish-ponds,  or 
erecting  trenches,  in  which  to  gather  salt,  or  in  some  other 
little  industry  incidental  to  sea-shore  life.  One  occasionally 
encounters  some  abject  creature  groping  about  the  rocks  to 
obtain  the  wherewithal  to  sustain  life.  To  these  jxjople  all 
is  fish  that  comes  to  hand  ;  no  creature,  however  slimy,  that 
creeps  about  is  allowed  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  can  be  disguised 
by  cookery  into  any  kind  of  food  for  human  beings.  Some 
of  the  i)eople  liavc  old  rickety  boats  patched  up  witli  still 
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older  pieces  of  wood  or  leather,  sails  mended  liere  aud  there, 
till  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  original  jiortion  from  those 
that  have  been  added  to  it ;  nets  torn  and  darneil  till  they  are 
scarce  able  to  hold  a  fislj ;  and  yet  that  boat  and  that  crippled 
machinery  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  perhaps  two  or  thi'ee 
generations  of  a  family,  and  the  concern  may  have  been 
founded  half  a  century  ago  by  the  grandfather,  who  now  sees 
around  him  a  legion  of  hungiy  gamins  that  it  would  take  a 
fleet  of  boats  to  keep  in  food  and  raiment.  Tlie  moment  the 
tide  flows  back,  the  foreshore  is  at  once  overrun  with  an 
army  of  hungry  jieople,  who  are  eager  to  clutch  whatever 
lieliy  d<ibrie  the  receding  water  may  have  left  ;  the  little  pools 
are  eagerly,  nay  hungrily,  explored,  and  their  contents  grabbed 
with  au  anxiety  that  pertaius  only  to  poverty.  At  some  places 
of  the  coast,  however,  a  happier  life  is  dawning  on  the  people 
— the  discovery  of  pisciculture  has  led  to  a  traffic  in  oysters 
that,  as  I  will  by  and  by  aliow,  is  surprising  ;  indeed  a  new 
life  has  in  consequence  dawned  on  some  districts,  and  where 
at  one  time  there  was  poverty  and  its  attendant  squalor,  tliere 
is  now  wealth  and  ita  handmaid  prosperity. 

On  some  parts  of  the  French  coasts,  and  it  ia  proper  to 
mention  this,  the  fishery  is  not  of  importance,  although  the 
fish  are  plentiful  enough.  At  Cancale,  for  instance,  the  fisher- 
men have  imposed  on  themselves  the  restriction  of  only  fishing 
twice  a  week.  In  Brittany,  at  some  of  the  fishing  places,  the 
people  seem  very  poor  and  miserable,  and  their  boats  look 
to  be  almost  valueless,  reminding  one  of  the  state  of  matters 
at  Fittie  in  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  isle  of  Groix, 
however,  there  is  to  he  found  a  tolerably  well-off  maritime 
and  fishing  community  ;  at  this  place,  where  the  men  take  to 
the  sea  at  an  early  age,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fishing  boats  of  from  twenty  t<i  thirty  tons  each,  of  wliich 
the  people — ic  the  practical  fishermen — are  tliemselvcs  the 
owners.     At  the  ^nds  of  Olonnc  there  Ls  a  most  extensive  sar- 
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(line-fishery — the  capture  of  sprats,  young  herrings,  and  young 
pilchards,  for  curing  as  sardines,  yielding  a  considerable  share 
of  wealth,  as  a  large  number  of  boats  follow  this  branch  of  the 
business  all  the  year  round.  There  are  not  less  than  13,000 
boats  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  devoted  to  the  sardine  trade, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  Mitchell,  a  sum 
of  £80,000  is  annually  expended  on  cod  and  mackerel  roe  for 
bait  in  this  fishery,  my  readers  wiU  see  that  the  total  value 
of  the  French  fisheries  must  be  very  considerable.  Experi- 
ments in  artificial  breeding  are  now  being  made  both  with  the 
white  fish  and  the  crustaceans,  and  sanguine  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  having  in  a  short  time  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  shell  and  wliite  fish,  and  as  regards  those  parts  of  the 
French  coast  which  are  at  present  destitute  of  the  power  of 
conveyance,  the  apparition  of  a  few  locomotives  will  no  doubt 
work  wonders  in  instigating  a  hearty  fishing  enterprise. 

In  fact  the  industry  of  the  French  as  regards  the  fisheries 
has  become  of  late  years  quite  wonderful,  and  there  is  evi- 
dently more  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  sea  wealth  than  all  at 
once  meets  the  eye.  No  finer  naval  men  need  be  wished  for 
any  country  than  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
fishing  luggers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
being  trained  with  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  manning  of  the 
French  navy.  At  any  rate  the  French  people  (?  government) 
have  discovered  the  art  of  growing  sailors,  and  doubtless  they 
will  make  the  most  of  it,  being  able  apparently  to  grow  them 
at  a  greatly  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  do.  As  regards  the 
French  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  I  may  mention  that  the 
flotilla  engaged  in  1863,  in  that  particular  mine  of  industry, 
consisted  of  285  sliips,  measuring  22,000  tons,  and  manned 
by  nearly  4000  seamen — the  whole,  both  ships  and  men, 
being  an  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
fleet  left  the  shores  of  France  between  the  20th  of  March 
and  the  12th  of  April,  and  shortly  after  these  dates  arrived  at 
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Iceltiud.  A  very  large  number  of  codfisli  were  taken,  and  the 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Maiine  says  tliat  the  ships  of  war 
ou  the  station  afforded  help  to  eighty-three  of  tlie  vessels,  and 
that  tlie  health  of  the  crews  was  remarkably  good  during  the 
whole  season,  eighteen  vessels  only  requiring  the  aid  of  the 
surgeon,  ami  these  vessels  had  only  two  invalids  eacli.  This 
is  instructive  as  sliowing  the  care  that  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  healthy  crews,  and  of  the  pains  of  their  Government  to  keep 
them  healthy,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  physique 
is  concerned,  the  French  seamen  are  fine-looking  fellows. 

The  commercial  system  established  in  France  for  bringing 
the  produce  of  the  sea  into  the  market  is  of  a  highly-elaborate 
and  intricate  character.  The  direct  consequence  of  this 
system  is,  that  the  price  of  fish  goes  on  increasing  from  its 
first  removal  from  the  shore  until  it  reaches  the  market.  This 
fact  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  tracing  the  fish 
from  the  moment  they  are  landed  on  the  quay  by  the  fisher- 
men through  various  intennediate  transactions  until  they 
reach  the  hands  of  the  fishmonger  of  Paris.  Tlie  first  agent 
into  whose  Lands  they  come  is  the  ecorair.  llic  ecoreur  is 
usually  a  qualified  man  appointed  by  the  owners  of  the 
vessels,  the  municipality,  or  by  an  association  termed  the 
Son&i  fVEcorage,  He  perfonns  the  functions  of  a  wholesale 
agent  between  the  fisherman  and  the  public,  He  is  ready  to 
take  the  fish  out  of  the  fisherman's  hands  aa  soon  as  they  are 
laniled.  He  buys  the  fish  from  the  fisherman,  and  pays  him 
at  once,  deducting  a  percentage  for  his  own  services.  This 
jjcreentage  is  sometimes  5,  4,  or  even  as  low  as  3i  per 
cent.  He  undertakes  the  whole  risk  of  selling  the  fish,  and 
sufiTers  any  loss  tliat  may  be  incurred  by  bad  debts  or  bad 
sale,  for  which  he  can  make  no  claim  whatever  upon  the 
owner  of  the  boat.  The  system  of  fcorogr  is  universally 
adopted,  as  the  fisherman  prefers  ready  money  with  a 
deduction  of  5  jK-r  cent  ralher  ihnii  liuuble  himself  with  any 
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repayment  or  nin  the  risk  of  bad  debts.  Passing  from  the 
ecoreur  we  come  to  the  mareyeur — that  is,  the  merchant  who 
buys  the  fish  from  the  wholesale  agent.  He  provides  baskets 
to  hold  the  fish,  packs  them,  and  despatches  them  by  railway. 
He  pays  the  carriage,  the  town-dues  or  duties,  and  the  fees  to 
the  market-crier.  Should  the  fish  not  keep,  and  arrive  in 
Paris  in  bad  condition,  and  be  complained  of  by  the  police, 
he  sustains  the  loss.  As  regards  the  transport  arrangements, 
the  fish  are  usually  forwarded  by  the  fast  trains,  and  the 
rates  are  invariable,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  fish. 
Thus,  turbot  and  salmon  are  carried  at  the  same  rate  as 
monkfish,  oysters,  and  crabs.  On  the  northern  lines  the  rate 
is  37  cents  per  ton  per  kilometre  ;  upon  the  Dieppe  and 
Nantes  lines,  25  or  26  cents  ;  which  gives  85  or  96  francs  as 
the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  fish  despatched  from  the  principal 
ports  of  the  north — such  as  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  Boulogne, 
Calais,  and  Dunkerque — and  130  francs  per  ton  on  fish 
despatched  from  Nantes. 

The  fish,  on  their  arrival  in  Paris,  are  subjected  to  a  duty. 
For  the  collection  of  this  duty  the  fish  are  divided  into  two 
classes — viz.,  fine  fresh  fish  and  ordinary  fresh  fish.  The  fine 
fish — ^which  class  includes  salmon,  trout,  turbot,  sturgeon, 
tunny,  brill,  shad,  mullet,  roach,  sole,  lobster,  shrimp,  and 
oyster — pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  of  the  market  value.  The 
duty  upon  the  common  fresh  fish  is  5  per  cent  This  duty  is 
paid  after  the  sale,  and  is  then  of  course  duly  entered  in  the 
official  register. 

All  the  fish  sent  to  Paris  is  sold  through  the  agency  of 
auctioneers  (Jacteurs  d,  la  cinee)  appointed  by  the  town,  who 
receive  a  commission  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  The  auctioneer 
either  sells  to  the  fishmonger  or  to  the  consumer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  between 
the  landing  of  the  fish  by  the  fisherman  and  the  purchase  of 
it  by  the  salesman  at  Paris  there  is  added  to  the  price  paid 


to  the  fislierman  5  per  ceut  for  tlio  ccoraya;  {ID,  lOl),  or  130 
francs  i>er  ton  for  carriage  ;  10  or  5  per  cent,  with  a  double 
tithe  of  war,  for  town-dues  j  and  3  per  cent  taken  by  the 
auctioneer — or,  altogether,  18  or  13  per  cent,  besides  the  war- 
tithe  and  the  cost  of  transport,  Tliia  is  an  estimate  of  tlie 
indispensable  expenses  only,  and  does  not  include  a  number 
of  items — such  as  the  profit  which  the  mareye\ir  ought  to 
make,  the  cost  of  the  baskets,  carriage  from  the  market  to  the 
railway,  and  from  the  custom-honso  to  the  market  in  Paris  ; 
and,  besides,  presumes  that  the  merehant  who  buys  in  the 
market  is  tlie  consumer,  which  b  seldom  the  case. 

Many  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  as, 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  fish  not  sold,  or  sold  at  a  low 
price,  the  fish  which  arrive  in  Paris  in  bad  condition,  and  that 
quantity  which  never  leaves  the  fishing  town. 

Beaidea  all  tliis,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  fish-despatj^her 
tries  to  repay  liiniself  for  losses  incurred,  it  need  not  astonish 
us  that  he  must  put  a  high  price  upon  the  fish  he  sends  to 
the  market 

IVom  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that 
the  high  price  of  fish  is  not  owing  to  any  scarcity  in  the 
supply,  or  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  brought  to  land 
will  effectually  reduce  the  price.  Were  the  fisherman  to  give 
his  labour  for  nothing,  and  the  luorchant,  or  rather  com- 
mission-agent, who  buys  from  bim  to  seek  no  profit,  there  is 
still  enough  in  carriage,  toll,  and  duties,  to  put  a  price  on  the 
fish  which  would  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  small  purses 
to  reach.  To  reduce  the  price  we  must  lessen  these  inter- 
mediate expenses,  and  put  tlie  fisherman  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Parisian  salesman.  Tliis  might  be  possible 
by  the  establishment  of  fishermen's  societies,  directed  by 
skilful  business  men. 

I  question  very  much,  however,  if  the  fishermen  would 
agree  to  aiich  a  plan,  as  Ihey  always  prefer  ready  money  and 
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no  risk.  Another  suggestion  is  to  unite  the  offices  of 
ecoreur  and  mareyeu/r  in  one  person,  or  even,  as  is  already 
done  in  some  quarters,  to  combine  these  two  functions  with 
the  ownei-'s  own  special  duties.  Undoubtedly,  a  much  more 
efifectual  plan  than  either  of  these  is  a  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  carriage  and  duties.  The  system  of  transport  is 
manifestly  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  is  a  imiform  one 
for  fine  and  ordinary  fresh  fish.  The  expenses  of  the  carriage 
compel  the  fisherman  in  many  cases  to  retain  the  ordinary 
or  inferior  qualities  of  fish  and  endeavour  to  make  use  of  them 
otherwise  than  for  sale  by  employing  them  for  the  food  of 
their  own  households,  feeding  poultry,  or  manuring  barren 
land.  They  in  some  instances  cut  off  the  superfluous  parts 
of  the  monkfish — the  tail,  fins,  etc. — to  reduce  the  carriage 
weight ;  and  although  the  fish  thus  mutilated  fetch  a  less 
price  than  they  would  otherwise  bring,  the  depreciation  of 
the  selling-price  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  freight 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  system  which  would  at 
once  meet  the  wishes  of  the  owners  of  boats,  the  fish- 
merchants,  and  the  railway  directors.  On  the  southern  and 
western  railway  lines  in  Ireland  the  fish  are  divided  into 
classes.  Turbot,  sole,  plaice,  whiting,  eels,  and  shrimps,  are 
chai*ged  two-thirds  of  the  rate  for  salmon  ;  oysters,  crabs, 
and  lobsters,  one-half;  and  herring  and  the  common  fish 
one-third.  In  France,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  rate  is 
uniform.  The  cost  of  transport  depends  upon  the  distance 
alone.  The  Commercial  Treaty  has  brought  foreign  fish 
more  abundantly  into  the  market ;  but  those  coming  from 
England,  being  gutted  to  make  them  keep,  have  no  longer  the 
red  gills  by  which  the  buyer  distinguishes  fresh  fish ;  and 
between  a  gutted  fish  and  one  with  the  gills  intact  the 
purchaser  never  hesitates  to  choose  the  latter,  without  the 
slightest  r^ard  to  the  place  at  which  it  has  been  caught. 
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The  fish-carrier,  again,  tries,  by  cramming  as  many  fisli  as 
possible  into  the  large  baskets,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
packages,  and  thus  destroys  a  number  of  his  fish. 

If  there  is  little  hope  of  a  reduction  of  the  railway  tariffs, 
there  is  still  less  chance,  we  think,  of  any  reduction  of  the 
town-duties.  They  are  far  too  profitable  to  the  city  funds. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  sale  of  fish 
amounted,  in  1858,  to  894,214  francs  ;  in  1859,  to  928,925  ; 
and  in  1860  it  increased  to  1,027,920  francs.  This  sum, 
however,  only  includes  the  dues  levied  upon  fish  carried  to 
the  market.  There  is  a  separate  and  distinct  duty  upon  fish 
which  arrive  directly  by  railway  to  the  consumer.  In  this 
case  fine  fresh  fish  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  60  francs  the 
100  kilogrammes  ;  common  fish,  15  francs  ;  ordinary  oysters, 
5  francs  ;  and  Ostend  oysters,  15  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 
The  exact  revenue  accruing  to  the  city  from  this  source 
embraces  these  two  duties ;  and  in  estimating  the  full  amount 
that  the  merchant  must  pay  for  bringing  fish  into  the  town 
and  selling  it  in  the  market,  we  must  add  to  these  dues  the 
expense  of  cartage,  railway  fare,  the  double  tithe  of  war,  and 
the  fees  to  the  crier. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  market  sales,  we  find  that 
for  six  years  there  has  been  little  difference  in  the  price  of 
fish.  The  tables  of  1852  and  1862  show  that  mussels, 
shrimps,  mullets,  and  salmon,  are  at  the  same  price  ;  lobsters, 
sprats,  turbot,  and  shad,  are  a  little  less  ;  and  mackerel, 
whiting,  monkfish,  sardines,  sole,  tunny,  trout,  barbel,  and 
flounder,  are  slightly  raised.  The  prices  vary  so  little  that 
any  increase  in  the  revenue  must  arise  from  an  increased 
quantity  being  brought  into  the  market.  Oysters,  however, 
have  increased  greatly  in  price,  although  the  quantity  has 
diminished. 

But  allowing  the  French  people  to  cultivate  to  the  very 
utmost — as  they  especially  do  as  regards  the  oyster — it  is 
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impossiblQ  tliey  can  ever  exceed,  either  in  productive  jxjwer 
or  money  value,  the  fisheries  of  our  own  coasts.  If,  without 
the  trouble  of  taking  a  long  journey,  we  desire  to  witness  the 
results  of  the  Britbh  fisheries,  we  have  tjnly  to  repair  t^i 
Billingsgate  to  find  this  particular  industry  brought  to  a  focus. 


At  that  piscatorial  bourse  we  cun  see  in  the  early  morniug  the 
produce  of  our  moat  Llistaut  seas  brought  to  oui'  greatest  seat 
of  populiiliou,  sure  of  finding  a  reiuly  and  a  iiTOfitable  market. 
The  aldermanic  turbol,  the  tempting  sole,  the  gigantic  codfish, 
the  valuable  aalnion,  the  cheap  sprat,  and  the  universal  herring, 
are  all  to  be  found  during  their  different  seasons  in  great 
plenty  at  Billingsgate  ;  and  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  market 
buildings  countless  quantities  of  shell-fish  of  all  kinds,  stored 
in  immense  tubs,  may  be  seen  ;  wliile  away  in  the  atljacent 
lanes  tlicre  are  to  be  found  gigantic  boilers  erecteil  for  the  pur- 
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pose  ijf  crab  ami  lobster  boiling.  Some  uf  tlic  slioiis  iu 
neighbour! loofl  have  always  on  hand  large  stocks  of  all  kinds 
of  dried  fish,  which  are  carried  away  in  great  waggons  to  the 
railway  stations  for  country  distribution.  About  four  o'clock 
on  a  suntmer  morning  this  grand  piscatorial  mart  may  be  seen 
in  its  full  excitement — the  auctioneers  bawling,  the  porters 
rushing  loatny  about,  the  hawkers  also  rushing  madly  about 
seeking  persona  to  join  them  in  buying  a  lot,  and  so  to  divide 
their  speculations  ;  and  all  over  is  sprinkled  the  dripping  sea- 
water,  and  all  around  we  feel  that  "ancient  and  fish-like 
smell"  which  is  the  concomitant  of  such  a  place. 

No  statistics  of  a  reliable  kind  are  published  as  to  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  British  fisheries.  An  annual  account  of 
the  Scottish  herring-fishery  is  taken  by  commissioners  and 
iifBcera  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  which,  along  with  a  j'carly 
report  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  is  the  only  I'eliable  annual  docu- 
ment on  the  subject  that  we  possess,  and  the  latest  official 
report  of  the  commissioners  will  be  found  analysed  in  anotlier 
part  of  this  volume.  For  any  statistics  of  our  white-fish 
fisheries  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  second-hand  sources  of 
information  ;  and,  as  is  likely  enough  in  the  circumstances,  we 
do  not,  after  all,  get  our  curiosity  properly  gratified  on  these 
important  topics — the  progress  and  produce  of  the  British 
fisheries.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable 
statistics  of  our  sea-harvest,  I  am  compelled  to  have  recoiu^e 
to  the  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fish  carried  by  the  various 
railways  as  an  indication  of  what  we  are  doing  on  the  waters. 
Lai^  quantities  of  sea  protluce  are  still,  however,  carried  by 
water.  Tlje  supplies  brought  inland  by  the  various  railways 
are  as  follow: — 

London  and  Brighton  -         -         5,174  tons. 

Great  Weslem  ■         -         -         2,885     „ 

North  Britisli  -         -         8,303     ., 
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Brought  forwaixl 

16,362  tons. 

Great  Northern 

11,930     „ 

North  Kaateni 

27,896     „ 

South  Eastern 

3,218      „ 

Great  Eastern 

29,086     „ 

1145  tons. 

785 

»» 

374 

» 

1004 

» 

3308  tons. 

Making  a  total  of  -         -       88,492  tons. 

For  Ireland  the  statistics  of  carriage  for  the  same  year  are 

as  follow : — 

Great  Southern  and  Western 
Midland  and  Great  Western 
Waterford  and  Limerick 
Dublin  and  Drogheda 

flaking  a  total  of         -         - 

The  best  index,  however,  of  the  quantities  of  fish  taken 
out  of  the  British  seas  is  the  supply  of  that  comestible  required 
for  London  alona  Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a 
correct  account  of  the  quantities  of  each  kind  used  for  the 
commissariat  of  London.  Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Mayhew 
gave  a  summation  of  the  quantities  of  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate, 
and  the  number  of  each  kind  as  detailed  is  really  astonishing  ; 
as  203,000  salmon,  nearly  four  millions  of  fresh  herrings,  and 
others  in  proportion.  The  second  attempt  to  guage  the  fish- 
supply  of  the  great  metropolis  was  made  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  In  moving  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  British  fisheries,  he  gave  the  following  statistics : — 

Codfish               .          -          .          .  500,000 

Mackerel            .         -          .          .  25,000,000 

Soles 100,000,000 

Plaice 35,000,000 

Haddocks            ...          -  200,000,000 

Oysters 600,000,000 

Periwinkles        ...         -  300,000,000 

Cockles 70,000,000 

Mussels 50,000,000 

Lobsters,  daily            -         -         -  10,000 
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There  is  likewise  a  very  extensive  demand  for  cured  or  pickled 
fish.  Mayhew  quoted  1,600,000  dried  cod  and  50,000,000  of 
red  herrings  as  being  a  portion  of  the  London  fish-supply. 
Eels  are  also  a  very  large  item,  being  set  down  as  nearly 
10,000,000  per  annum ;  and  as  for  crabs,  prawns,  shrimps, 
sprats,  etc.,  they  are  required  by  the  ton  weight,  and  are 
hawked  about  London  in  millions  ! 
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FISH    CULTURK 

Autiquity  of  Pisciculture — Italian  Fish-Culture — Sergius  Orata— Rediscovery 
of  the  Art — Geliin  and  Remy — Jacobi — Shaw  of  Drumlanrig — The  Ettrick 
Shepherd — Scientific  and  Commercial  Pisciculture — A  Trip  to  Iluningue — 
Tourist  Talk  alwut  Fish — Bale — Hun  ingue  described — The  Water  Supply — 
Modus  Operandi  at  Huningue — Packing  Fish  Eggs — An  Im|)ortaut  Ques- 
tion— Artificial  Spawning — Danube  Salmon — Statistics  of  Huningue — 
Plan  of  a  Suite  of  Ponds — M.  De  Galbert's  Establishment — l*ractical 
Nature  of  Pisciculture — Turtle-Culture — Best  Kinds  of  Fish  to  Rear — 
Pisciculture  in  Germany — Stonnoutfield  Salmon-Breeding  Ponds — Design 
for  a  Suite  of  Salmon -Ponds — Statistics  of  Stormontfield — Acclimatisation 
of  Fish — The  Australian  £xi>eriment — Introduction  of  the  Silurus  giant's. 

PISCICULTURE  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  art  of 
fecundating  and  hatching  fish-eggs,  and  of  nursing  young 
fish  under  protection  till  they  are  of  an  age  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  art  of  pisciculture  is  almost  as  old  as  civilisation 
itsel£  We  read  of  its  having  been  practised  in  the  empire 
of  China  for  many  centuries,  and  we  also  know  that  it  was 
much  thought  of  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Italy,  when 
expensively-fed  6ah  of  all  kinds  were  a  necessity  of  the 
wonderful  banquets  given  by  wealthy  Romans  and  Neai)olitans. 
There  is  still  in  China  a  large  trade  in  fish-eggs,  and  boats 
may  be  seen  containing  men  who  gather  the  spawn  in  various 
rivers,  and  then  carrj-  it  into  the  interior  of  the  country  for 
sale,  where  the  young  fish  arc  roared  in  great  flocks  or  shoals 
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iu  the  rice-fields.  One  Cliiuese  mode  of  eollteting  fiah-spawu 
is  to  Diap  out  a  inver  into  couiiiartnients  by  niuons  of  mats 
and  liurdles,  leaving  only  a  passf^c  lor  the  boats.  The  iiiata 
and  linrdles  intercept  the  spawn,  which  ia  akimnied  ofl'  the 
water,  preserved  for  sale  in  large  jars,  and  is  bought  by  persons 
who  have  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  water  which  they  may  wisli 
to  stock  with  yold  or  other  fish.  One  Chinese  plan  is  bj 
hatch  fish-eggs  iu  paddy-fields,  and  in  these  places  the  spawn 
speedily  cornea  to  life,  and  the  flocks  of  little  fishes  are  herded 
from  one  field  to  another  as  the  food  becomes  exhausted. 
The  trade  in  ova  is  so  well  managed,  even  in  the  present  day, 
that  fish  are  plentiful  and  cheap — so  cheap  as  to  form  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  jwople  ;  and  nothing  so  much  sur- 
prises the  Chinese  who  come  here  as  the  high  price  that  is 
paid  for  the  fish  of  this  comitry.  A  Chinese  fisherman  was 
much  astonished,  three  years  ago,  at  the  price  he  was  chai^ged 
for  a  fish-breakfast  at  Toulon.  This  peraon  had  arrived  in 
France  with  four  or  five  tliousand  young  fish  of  the  beat 
kinds  produced  in  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  tlieir  being 
placed  in  the  gi-eat  marine  aquarium  in  the  Bois  ile  lioulogne. 
Being  annoyed  at  tlie  comparative  scai-city  of  fish  iu  Fmiice,  the 
young  Chinaman  wrote  a  brief  memoir,  showing  that,  with  the 
command  of  a  small  pond,  any  quantity  of  fish  might  be  raised 
at  a  trifling  expense.  All  that  is  necessary,  he  stated  in  the 
memoir  alluded  to,  ia  to  watch  the  period  of  spawning,  and 
throw  yolka  of  eggs  into  the  water  from  time  to  time,  by  which 
means  an  incredible  quantity  of  the  young  fry  are  saved  from 
destruction.  For,  according  to  the  information  conveyed  by 
this  very  intelligent  youth,  thousands  of  young  fish  anuually 
die  from  starvation — they  are  unable  to  seek  their  own  footl 
at  so  tender  an  age.  We  cannot  believe  all  the  stories  we 
hear  about  the  Chinese  mode  of  bi-eeding  fish,  they  are  so 
evidently  exi^gerated  ;  but  I  niiisl  notice  one  particidarly 
ingenious  method  of  artificial  hatching  which  has  lieen  resorted 
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to  by  the  peoj^le  of  China  and  which  is  woith  noting  as  a 
piscicultural  novelty.  These  ingenious  Celestials  carry  on  a 
business  in  selling  and  hatching  fish-spawn,  collecting  the 
impregnated  eggs  from  various  rivers  and  lakes,  in  order  to 
sell  to  the  proprietors  of  canals  and  private  ponds.  When  the 
proper  season  for  hatching  arrives,  they  empty  a  hen's  egg,  by 
means  of  a  small  aperture,  sucking  out  the  natural  contents, 
and  then,  after  substituting  fish-spawn,  close  up  the  opening. 
The  egg  thus  manipulated  is  placed  for  a  few  days  under  a  hen ! 
By  and  by  the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  contents  are  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  water,  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  only  ;  the 
eggs  speedily  burst,  and  in  a  short  time  the  young  fish  are  able 
to  be  transported  to  a  lake  or  river  of  ordinary  temperature, 
where  they  are  of  course  left  to  grow  to  maturity  without  being 
further  noticed  than  to  have  a  little  food  thrown  to  them. 

The  luxurious  Romans  achieved  great  wonders  in  the  art 
of  fish-breeding,  and  were  able  to  perform  curious  experiments 
with  the  piscine  inhabitants  of  their  aquariums ;  they  were  also 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  acclimatisation.  A  classic  friend, 
who  is  well  versed  in  ancient  fish  lore,  tells  me  that  the  great 
Boman  epicures  could  run  their  fish  from  ice-cold  water  into 
boiling  cauldrons  without  handling  them !  They  spared 
neither  labour  nor  money  in  order  to  gratify  their  palates. 
The  Italians  sent  to  the  shores  of  Britain  for  their  oystei-s,  and 
then  flavoured  them  in  large  quantities  on  artificial  beds.  Tlie 
value  of  a  Boman  gentleman's  fish  in  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
banqueting  was  represented  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 
The  stock  kept  up  by  Lucullus  was  never  valued  at  a  less 
sum  than  £35,000  !  These  classic  lovers  of  good  things  had 
pet  breeds  of  fish  in  the  same  sense  as  gentlemen  in  the 
present  day  have  pet  breeds  of  sheep  or  homed  cattle, 
Lucullus,  for  instance,  to  have  such  a  valuable  stock,  must 
have  been  in  possession  of  unique  varieties  derived  from  curious 
crosses,  etc.    Red  mullet  or  fat  car^),  which  sold  for  large  prices. 
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were  uot  at  all  unusual.  Sixty  pounds  we  can  ascei'tam  oa 
lieing  given  for  a  single  mullet,  and  more  than  three  times 
that  sum  far  a  dish  of  that  fish ;  and  enormous  sums  of  money 
were  lavished  in  the  buying,  rearing,  and  taming  of  the 
mullet ;  90  much  so,  that  some  of  those  who  devoted  their  time 
and  money  to  this  purpose  were  satirised  as  mullet-millionaires. 
One  noble  Roman  went  to  a  fabulous  expense  in  boring  a 
tunnel  through  a  mountain,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  salt  water  for  his  fish-ponds.  Sergins 
Grata  invented  artificial  oyster-beds.  He  caused,  as  will  lie 
afterwards  deseriheil  when  I  come  to  speak  of  oyster-farming, 
to  be  constructed  at  Eaia;,  on  the  Lucrtiie  Sea,  great  reservoirs, 
where  he  grew  the  dainty  molluse  in  thousands ;  and  in  order 
that  he  and  his  friends  might  have  this  renowned  sbell-fish  in 
its  very  highest  perfection,  he  built  a  palace  on  the  coast,  in 
order  to  be  near  hia  oyster-ponds ;  and  thither  he  resorted 
when  he  wanted  to  have  a  fish-dinner  free  from  the  care  and 
turmoil  of  business.  Many  of  the  more  luxurious  Italians, 
imitating  Sergiua  Grata,  expended  fabulous  sinns  of  money  on 
their  fish-ponds,  and  wore  so  enabled,  by  means  of  their 
extravagance,  to  achieve  all  kinds  of  mitr^  results  in  the 
fattening  and  flavouring  of  their  fish.  A  curious  stoiy, 
illustrative  of  these  times  and  of  the  value  set  on  fish  of  a 
particular  fiavour,  is  related,  in  regai'd  to  the  bass  {labrax 
lujnts)  wliich  were  caught  in  the  river  Tiber.  The  Boman 
epicures  were  very  fond  of  this  fish,  especially  of  those  caught 
in  a  particular  portion  of  the  river,  which  they  could  tell  by 
means  of  their  taste  and  fine  colour.  An  exc^uisite,  while 
dining,  was  horrified  at  being  served  with  bass  of  the  wrong 
flavour,  and  loudly  complained  of  the  badness  of  tlie  fish  ;  the 
fact  being  that  the  real  bass  (the  high-coloured  kind)  were 
flavoured  by  the  disgusting  food  which  they  obtained  at  the 
mouth  of  a  common  sewer. 

The  modern  phase  of  piscicultiii'j  is  entirely  a  commercial 
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one,  which  as  yet  does  not  lie  in  imparting  fanciful  flavours 
to  the  fish — although,  if  such  were  wanted,  it  might  easily 
ehough  be  accomplished — ^but  has  developed  itself  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  replenishing  of  exhausted  streams 
with  salmon,  trout,  or  other  kinds  of  fish.  The  present  idea 
of  pisciculture,  as  a  branch  of  commerce,  is  due  to  the  shrewd- 
ness of  a  simple  French  peasant,  who  gained  his  livelihood  as 
a  pScheur  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  and  the  other 
streams  of  his  native  district,  La  Bresse  in  the  Vosgea.  He 
was  a  thinking  man,  although  a  poor  one,  and  it  had  long 
puzzled  him  to  imderstand  how  animals  yielding  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  eggs  should,  by  any  amount  of  fishing, 
ever  become  scarce.  He  knew  very  well  that  all  female  fish 
were  provided  with  tens  of  thousands  of  eggs,  and  he  could 
not  well  see  how,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  rivers  of  La 
Bresse  should  be  so  scantily  peopled  with  the  finny  tribes. 
Nor  was  the  scarcity  of  fish  confined  to  his  own  district :  the 
rivers  of  France  generally  had  become  impoverished ;  and  as 
in  all  Catholic  countries  fish  is  a  prime  necessary  of  life,  the 
want  of  course  was  greatly  felt  Joseph  Eemy  was  the  man 
who  first  found  out  what  was  wrong  with  the  French  streams, 
and  especially  with  the  fish  supplies  of  his  native  rivers — 
and  better  than  that,  he  discovered  a  remedy.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  scarcity  of  fish  was  chiefly  caused  by  the 
immense  number  of  eggs  that  never  came  to  life,  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  young  fish  that  were  destroyed  by  enemies 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  fishing-up  of  all  that  was  left, 
in  many  instances,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  repro- 
duce themselves ;  at  any  rate,  without  any  care  being  taken 
to  leave  a  sufficient  breeding  stock  in  the  rivers,  so  that  the 
result  he  discovered  had  become  inevitable. 

The  guiding  fact  of  pisciculture  has  been  more  than  once 
accidentally  re-discovered — tliat  is,  allowing  that  the  ancient 
Romans  knew  it  exactly  as  now  practised  ;  but  nothing  came 
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of  such  discoveries,  and  till  a  discovery  be  turned  to  some 
practical  iise,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  no  discovery  at  alL  After 
being  lost  for  many  hundred  years,  the  art  of  artificially 
spawning  fiali  was  re-discovered  in  Germany  by  one  Jaj:obi, 
and  practised  on  some  trout  more  tlian  a  century  ago.  Tliia 
gentleman  not  only  pi'actised  piscicultm-e  Idmself,  but  wrote 
essays  on  the  subject  as  well  His  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  art  of  fiah-culture  was  written  in  the  Geiuian  language, 
but  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  by  Duhamel  du 
Monceau,  in  his  GtTwral  Tnatise  an  Fislies.  Jacobi,  who 
practised  the  art  for  thirty  years,  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  discovery,  but  at  once  turned  what  he  had  discovered  to 
practical  account,  and,  in  the  time  of  Jat^obi,  great  attention 
was  devot«d  to  pisciculture  by  various  gentlemen  of  scientific 
eminence.  Count  Goldstein,  a  savan  of  the  period,  hkewise 
wrote  OD  the  subject.  The  Journal  of  Hanover  also  had 
papers  on  this  art,  and  an  account  of  Jacobi's  proceetlings  was 
enrolled  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
This  di.wovery  of  Jacobi  was  the  simple  resiUt  of  keen 
observation  of  the  natural  action  of  the  breeding  sabiion. 
Observing  that  the  process  of  impregnation  was  entirely  an 
external  act,  he  saw  at  once  tliat  this  coidd  be  easily  imitated 
by  careful  manipulation ;  so  tliat,  by  conducting  artificial 
hatching  on  a  large  scale,  a  constant  and  unfailing  supply  of 
fish  might  readily  be  obtained.  The  results  anived  at  by 
Jacobi  were  of  vast  importance,  and  obtained  not  only  the 
recognition  of  his  government,  but  also  the  more  solid  reward 
of  a  pension,  I  need  not  detail  the  experiments  of  Jacobi,  as 
they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  others  that  I  intend  to  de- 
sciibe  at  full  length  in  this  portion  of  my  nanative. 

Some  persons  dispute  the  claims  of  Fmnce  to  the  honour 
of  this  discovery,  asatirting  that  the  peasant  Remy  had  bor- 
rowed his  idea  fi'om  the  experiments  of  Shaw  of  Druinlanrig, 
who  had  by  tlie  artificial  sysU-m  undertaken  to  prove  that  parrs 
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were  the  young  of  the  salmon.  As  I  shall  again  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  Mr.  Shaw's  experiments,  I  do  not  require  to 
say  more  at  present  on  this  part  of  my  subject  than  that  they 
were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  long  before  the  re-dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  pisciculture  by  Eemy.  In  my  opinion  the 
honours  may  be  thus  divided,  whether  Eemy  knew  of  Shaw's 
experiments  or  not :  I  would  give  to  Scotland  the  honour  of 
having  re-discovered  pisciculture  as  an  adjunct  of  science,  and 
to  France  the  useful  part  of  having  turned  the  art  to  conuner- 
cial  uses.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  already  stated  here  as 
to  the  accidental  discovery  of  artificial  fish-breeding,  I  may 
mention  that  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  one  of 
the  discoverers.  Hogg  had  an  observant  eye  for  rural  scenes 
and  incidents,  and  anxiously  studied  and  experimented  on  fish- 
lifa  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  parr  controversy.  Having 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  branded  parr  assuming  the  scales 
of  the  smolt,  he  never  doubted  after  that  the  fact  that  the  parr 
was  the  young  of  the  salmon.  In  Norway,  too,  an  accidental 
discovery  of  this  fish-breeding  power  was  made ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  salmon-fishing  in  that  country  goes  on  at  its  present 
rat€  cultivation  will  be  largely  required.  The  artificial  plan 
of  breeding  oysters  has  been  more  than  once  accidentally  dis- 
covered. There  is  at  least  one  well-authenticated  instance  of 
this,  which  occurred  about  a  century  ago,  when  a  saltmakei  of 
Marennes,  who  added  to  his  income  by  fattening  oysters,  lost  a 
batch  of  six  thousand  in  consequence  of  an  intense  frost,  the 
shells  not  being  sufficiently  covered  with  water ;  but  while  en- 
gaged in  mourning  over  his  loss  and  kicking  about  the  dead 
molluscs,  he  foimd  them,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  covered  with 
young  oysters  already  pretty  well  developed,  and  these,  fortu- 
nately, although  tender,  all  in  good  health,  so  that  ultimately 
he  repeopled  his  salt-bed  without  either  trouble  or  expense — 
havuig  of  course  to  wait  tlie  growth  of  the  natives  before  he 
could  recommence  his  commerce. 
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To  return  to  Eeiny,  however,  his  experiments  were  so  in- 
stanteously  crowned  with  success  as  even  to  be  a  surprise  to 
himself;  and  in  order  to  encourage  him  and  Gehin,  a  coadju- 
tor he  had  chosen,  the  Emulation  Society  of  the  Vosges  voted 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  a  handsome  bronze 
medal  It  was  not,  however,  till  1849  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  attracted  that  degree  of  notice  which  their  importance 
demanded  both  in  a  scientific  and  economic  sensa  Dr.  Haxo 
of  Epinal  then  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject,  which  at  once  fixed 
attention  on  the  labours  of  the  two  fishermen — in  fact,  it  ex- 
cited a  sensation  both  in  the  Academy  and  among  the  peopla 
The  government  of  the  time  at  once  gave  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  finding,  upon  inquiry,  everything  that  was  said 
about  the  utility  of  the  plan  to  be  true,  resolved  to  have  it 
extended  to  all  the  rivers  in  France,  especially  to  those  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  country.  The  artificial  system  of  fish- 
breeding  was  by  this  mode  of  action  rapidly  extended  over  the 
chief  rivers  of  France,  and  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  in  some  cases  little  fortunes  were  realised  by  in- 
telligent farmers  who  appreciated  the  system  and  had  a  pond  or 
stream  on  which  they  could  conduct  their  experiments  in  safety. 

The  piscicultural  system  has  culminated  in  France,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Coste,  in  the  erection  of  a  great 
establishment  at  Huningue,  near  Bale,  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  fish-eggs.  In  order  to  see  this  place  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  so  be  enabled  to  describe  exactly  how  the  pisci- 
cultural business  of  France  is  administered,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  great  laboratory  along  with  some  friends  in  the  autimin  of 
1863,  having  gone  by  way  of  Paris  in  order  to  see  that  city  in 
its  holiday  trim  during  the  files  of  the  Emperor.  The  weather 
was  so  hot,  and  pleasure-seeking  so  fatiguing,  that  my  little 
party  made  but  a  brief  stay  in  the  gay  capital.  It  was  a 
pleasant  relief  indeed  when  we  had  obtained  our  tickets  for 
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Mulhausen^  done  the  penance  of  the  salle  cCattenUy  and  then, 
attaining  our  seats,  had  left  the  sultry  city  behind  us.  The 
air  became  at  once  cool  and  moist,  and  the  torturing  Paris 
thirst  left  us — that  fierce  thirst  which  no  quantity  of  well- 
mixed  mn  ordinaire  and  water,  no  amount  of  brandy  and  eau 
de  seltz,  could  assuaga  After  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  passing  those  manufactories,  wood-yards,  tile-dep8ts, 
brickfields,  and  stone-yards,  which  are  common  to  the  environs 
of  all  large  towns,  we  could  see  well  about  us,  and  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  French  agriculture — aU  but  the  perfume 
of  the  rotting  flax  in  process  of  manipulation  in  the  watery 
pits  ;  we  certainly  did  not  enjoy  that  potent  compound  of  all 
that  is  awful  in  the  way  of  smelL  It  was  pleasant  to  note  the 
industry  of  the  small  farmers,  all  busy  with  their  wives  and 
families  on  their  little  allotments,  or  rather  estates,  for  numbers 
of  them  are  owners  or  perpetual  holders  of  the  land  on  which 
they  work ;  and  it  looks  curious  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
large  fields  of  England  to  see  the  little  patches  which  compose 
the  majority  of  French  farms.  We  saw  no  particularly  choice 
landscape  scenery  on  the  line  of  rail  by  which  we  travelled — 
via  Troyes  and  Chalindrey — but  there  was  no  lack  of  pictur- 
esque villages  and  immense  bams,  giving  cheerful  token  of  a 
rude  plenty,  and  there  was  no  end  of  tall  pollard  trees,  and 
nimierous  vineyards  ;  besides,  here  and  there,  upon  a  bit  of 
stubble,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  whitter  of  an 
occasional  covey  of  partridges. 

Bent  on  a  piscatorial  tour,  I  noted  with  care — to  the  occa- 
sional wonderment  of  my  friends — ^the  spots  of  water  that 
pretty  often  fringed  the  line  of  rails,  and  wondered  if  they 
were  populated  by  any  of  the  finny  tribe ;  if  so,  by  what  kind 
of  fish,  and  whether  they  had  been  replenished  by  the  aid  of 
pisciculture?  There  was  evidently  fishing  in  the  districts  we 
passed  through,  because  at  many  of  the  stations  we  encoun- 
tered the  vision  of  an  occasional  angler,  and  a  frequent  "  flop" 
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in  inftny  of  the  pools  wliicli  we  passed  coiivinced  me  that  fair 
sport  might  he  had  ;  and  the  eiitiy  of  an  occasional  Waltonian 
into  some  of  the  stations  with  twenty  pounds  weight  of  trout 
quite  excited  everybody,  and  made  some  of  us  long  to  whip 
the  waters  of  the  district  of  Champagne,  through  which  wo 
were  passing.  And  a  close  inspection  of  the  national  etablisse- 
men-t  de piscitndture  at  Iluniiigue  lias  convinced  me  that  if  any 
river  in  France  be  still  fishless,  it  is  not  through  the  fault  of 
a  paternal  government. 

Travelling  is  pleasant  in  France,  for  although  the  trains  are 
fllow,  they  are  safe  and  punctual  Tlie  distance  from  Paris  to 
Mulhausen  is  fifteen  hours  by  the  ordinary  train,  but  we  did 
not  feel  the  journey  at  all  ttHlioiis.  In  my  compartment  were 
a  priest,  who  spoke  a  very  "  leetle'  Englisli,  but  who  coidd 
evidently  read  a  great  deal  of  Latin ;  a  shrewd  Edinburgh 
news-agent— who,  like  most  Scotchmen,  took  nothing  for 
granted,  but  saw  and  judged  for  himself;  and  his  daughter,  a 
young  lady  on  her  way  to  "  do"  the  Eliine,  but  who  took  no 
interest  in  pisciculture.  Then  there  was  a  lively  Enghsh  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
fish  in  the  Thames ;  he  had  netted  whitebait  (and  eaten  them) 
off  Blackwall,  he  had  taken  perch  out  of  the  East  India  Dock, 
killed  a  monster  pike  near  Teddington,  and  had  caught  no  end 
of  gudgeon  at  various  picturesque  spots  on  the  great  river. 

"  Bah,"  said  my  Scotch  friend,  joining  in  the  conversation, 
"  did  you  ever  kill  a  salmon,  man  ?  I  hate  gudgeon  and  such 
small  fry  ;  give  me  the  river  Isla,  about  the  '  Brig  o'  Eiven,'  a 
good  stout  rod  with  no  end  of  tackle,  and  an  angry  seventeen- 
pound  fish  sidJting  behind  a  big  stone — ^then  you  may  have 
sport ;  or  favour  me  with  good  troUing-tackle  and  a  boat  on 
deep  Loch  Awe,  with  the  castle  of  Kdchurn  glooming  its  great 
shadow  over  us,  and  the  eternal  hills  rising  tall  around,  and  I 
will  take  out  trout  that  will  outweigh  a  hundred  gudgeon ;  or 
give  me  a  traut-rod  and  a  pleasant  ramble  along  the  pictur- 
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esque  Shochy,  and  I  will  manage  to  fill  my  basket  with  fish 
worth  taking  home ;  but  away  with  your  Thames  gudgeon, 
they  can  only  satisfy  a  Cockney  linendraper." 

Verily  my  shrewd  Scottish  friend,  with  his  reminiscences 
of  monster  fish  and  his  fervid  manner,  waxed  eloquent ;  he 
even  startled  the  priest ;  and  as  for  the  Englishman  he  looked 
quite  chapfallen.  I  had  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  defended 
as  well  as  I  could  Thames  angling,  and  reminded  the  enthusi- 
astic Caledonian  that  they  once  had  very  fine  salmon  in  the 
Thames,  and  would  some  day,  if  all  goes  well,  have  them 
again ;  and  that  gudgeon -fishing  in  the  midst  of  such  fine 
scenery  was  at  least  a  healthy  and  happy  way  of  having  a 
pleasant  day's  "  out,"  even  if  the  sport  was  not  quite  so  fierce 
as  hunting  for  salmon  in  the  river  Isla  at  the  *'  Brig  o'  Eiven." 

The  salmon  of  the  Tay,  it  was  also  hinted  to  the  news- 
agent, were  not  so  famous  as  those  of  the  Severn.  **  But  we 
have  twenty  for  your  one,"  was  the  quick  reply,  **and  at 
the  Stormontfield  breeding-ponds  we  are  raising  them  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  The  rental  of  the  Tay,  sir,  is  equal  to  what 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  French  fisheries  was  a  year  or  two 
ago."  "  Very  likely,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  then  the  Tay  is  what 
you  may  call  a  Highland  stream — ^good  for  fish,  no  doubt ; 
and  the  Thames  is  a  splendid  river  in  its  own  way,  but  no  one 
pretends  that  it  is  a  fish  river ;  it  is  the  highway  of  the  greatest 

commerce  in  the  world,  and "    "  Pooh,  man,"  said  the 

Scotchman,  '*  the  Tay  is  as  celebrated  for  commerce  as  for  fish. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Dundee?"  And  then,  chuckling  to 
himself  at  his  rather  rich  idea  of  comparing  Dundee  to  Lon- 
don, my  ^friend  sank  back  in  his  comer  of  the  carriage  and 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  slain  a  thousand  London  gudgeon- 
fishers,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  waxed  brighter  and  brighter 
as  he  continued  his  chuckla 

As  even  the  longest  journey  will  come  to  an  end,  the  train 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Mulhouse,  or  Mulhausen,  as  it  is  called 
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in  tlic  Genitaii,  and  it  Wing  late  aiid  dark,  and  our  whole  I 
imrty  being  somewhat  fatigued,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  I 
carried  to  the  nearest  hotel,  a  lai^,  imconifortable,  dirty-look-  I 
ing  place,  where  apparently  they  seldom  see  BritiaL  gold,  and  I 
make  an  immense  chaise  for  hovgies.  Had  we  had  the  neces-  I 
sary  time  to  spare,  my  little  party  would  have  been  tntere3ted  I 
in  seeing  Mulhouse,  which  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  c 
aiderable  size^  where  many  of  the  operatives  are  the  owners  I 
of  their  own  houses  ;  but  being  within  scent  of  Switzerland,  I 
having  the  feeling  that  we  were  in  the  shadow  of  ita  moun- 
tains, and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  noiae  made  by  its  many  | 
waters,  we  hurried  on  by  the  first  train  to  Bale.  The  distance  ] 
ia  short,  and  the  conveyance  quick.  Almost  before  we  Iiad  I 
time  to  view  the  passuig  landscape,  which  is  exceedingly  ] 
beautiful,  being  rich  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  rapidly 
tttming  Swiss  in  its  scenery,  we  were  stopped  at  St.  Loius  by 
the  cufltom-houae  authorities,  who,  it  is  but  proper  to  say,  ore  i 
exceedingly  polite  to  all  honest  travellers.  I  would  advise  any  1 
one  in  search  of  the  etabtisscment  de  insciculturc  at  Huningue  j 
to  leave  the  train  at  this  station.  Not  knowing  its  proximity  j 
at  tho  time  of  my  visit,  I  went  right  on  to  Bale. 

Poets  might  go  into  raptures  alxiut  Bale — Bale  the  beauti- 
ful— with  the  flowing  Rhine  cutting  it  into  two  halves,  ita 
waters  green  as  the  icefields  which  had  given  them  hirth,  ita 
houses  (quaint,  ita  streets  so  clean,  its  ibuntauis  so  antique  ; 
but  we  had  no  time  to  go  into  raptures — our  bushiess  was  to 
get  to  Huningue,  and  curiously  enough  we  had  wandered  into 
the  fishmarket  before  we  knew  where  we  were.  Like  various 
other  fishmarketa  which  we  have  visited,  it  contained  no 
fish  that  we  could  see,  but  it  is  so  picturesque  that  I  de- 
termined to  place  a  view  of  it  in  this  work.  Hailing  a 
voilure,  our  party  had  no  end  of  difficulty  to  get  the  coachman 
to  undeistand  where  we  wanted  to  be  driven.  I  anid,  "To 
Huningue  ;"  he  then  suggesteil  that  it  must  lie  "  Euiuiguen," 


P  AT  BALE. 

Rnd  my  Scotcli  young  larty  friend,  who  was  all  in  a  glow  about 
tile  "  beantifnl  Uliine,"  as,  of  course,  a  young  iady  ought  to  be, 
suggested  that  the  pronuuc-iation  migbt  be  "  Iliniugue,"  which 
proved  a  shi-ewd  guess,  as  immediately  on  hearing  it  we  were 
addressed  in  tolerable  but  very  broken  English  by  a  quiet- 
looking  coachman,  who  saitl,  "  Coiue  with  me  ;  I  Imve  atudy 
the  Eoglish  gnunmaire  ;   I  know  where  you  waut  to  go,  and 


I  will  take  you,"  Although  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  a 
I  celebrated  jilacc,  as  we  all  thought  Hnningne  ought  to  I«",  was 
I" not  better  known,  I  felt  pretty  sure  our  iniiohinnu  know  it  ; 
I  ant]  having  jwrauaded  my  Scotch  friend  and  his  young  lady  to 
I  take  a  drive,  we  at  once  staited  for  the  claUisxinenl  de  jiwci- 
Ittttlure,  where  we  were  all  of  ub  most  hospitably  received 
Ihy  tlie  superiiitendent,  who  at  cmce  conducted  ua  over  the 
P  wJiole  place  with  great  civility  and  atlention. 


[OTiP,  t 


The  aeries  of  builtlmya  which  have  l)een  erect^ed  i 
HuninguQ  are  admiriiTtly  fiilaptecl  to  the  piiriwse  for  wliicl 
they  have  lieen  desisnetL  The  group  forms  a  square,  thi 
entrance  portion  of  which — two  lodges — ia  devoted  to  tin 
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c&rps  ih  garde,  and  the  centre  has  lieen  laid  out  as  a  kind  of 
shnibbcry,  anil  is  relieved  with  two  little  ponds  containing 
fish.     The  whole  establishment,  ponds  and  buildings,  occupies 
a  space  of  eighty  acres.     Tlie  suite  of  buildings  comprise  e 
the  side  two  great  Imtching-galleries,  60  Ta<!tre8  in  length  andfl 
9  metres  hroad,  containing  a  plentiful  supply  of  tanks  i 
egg-boxes  ;  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  square  are  the  offices,.! 
libraiy,  laboratory,  and  residences  of  the  officers,     llaving-l 
minutely    inspected    the    whole    apparatus,   I    particularly  1 
admired  the  aptitude  by  which  the  means  to  a  certain  end  I 
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had  been  carried  out.  The  egg-!x>xea  are  iiiised  in  jiyraniids, 
the  water  fluwing  from  tlie  one  on  the  top  into  those 
iinmediately  below.  The  eggs  are  ])Iace<I  in  rows  on  glass 
frames  which  fit  into  the  Imxcs,  as  will  be  seen  by  examiuinf; 


,^iB^^^^ 


the  drawings.  Tlio  grand  agent  in  the  hatching  of  fish-eggs 
ig  water,  I  was  naturally  enough  rather  particular  in 
[  making  inquirj-  into  the  water  supiilieR  nf  Huningue,  and 
'  these  r  found  were  verj-  ample :  thfy  arc  dt-iivetl  from 
[  three  sources — the  springs  nn  the  jirivate  grounds  of  the 
[establishment,  the  Ilhine,  and  the  Augmben  stream.  Tlie 
i  water  of  the  higher  springs  is  directc<l  towards  the  buildings 
■  through  an  underground  conduit,  whilst  those  rising  at  a 
llower  level  are  used  only  in  small  basins  and  trenches  for  tti(> 
i«xperiments  in  rearing  fish  outside.  Being  luicovered,  liow- 
lever,  they  arc  easily  frozen,  and  are  besides  frequently  muddy 
*  and  troubled.     As  a  general  rule,  fish  are  uot  bred  at  Hun- 
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ingue,  tlie  cliief  biisiiiess  aecompliBlu'd  tlicre  lieing  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  their  e^s ;  but  tltere  is  a  large  siipjily 

of  tanks  or  troughs  for  the  ptirjrose  of  exiierinicnting  ■ 
such  fish  ns  niny  be  kept  in  the  place.     Tin;  watei's  of 
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Khiue,  hi'ing  at  a  higlier  levd  than  the  sjirings,  ciui  lio  at  once 
emplnyed  in  the  nj^ardls  and  haains.  The  waters  of  the 
Aiigraben  stream,  wliicli  cross  the  grounds,  are  of  very  little 
iiaa  Nearly  dry  in  summer,  rapid  and  muddy  after  rain, 
they  have  only  hitherto  served  to  supply  some  small  exterior 
hasiiis.  Of  course,  different  qualities  "f  water  are  quite 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  experiments  in  acclimatisation 
carried  on  so  zealously  at  this  establishment.  Some  fish 
delight  in  a  clear  running  streaTii,  while  otliera  prefer  to  pass 
their  life  in  sluggish  and  fat  waters.  The  engineering  of  the 
different  water-supplies,  all  of  tlicm  at  different  levels,  haa 
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been  eflectually  accorapliahed  by  M.  Conines,  the  engiueer  of 
this  ilepattiuent  of  the  Bliine,  ■who,  in  coujiinctiou  mtli 
Professor  Coste,  planned  tlie  buildings  at  Huniiigne  ;  indeed 
the  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  as  nearly  as  possible  {mrfect. 


The  course  of  busiuuss  at  Huiiingne  is  as  fullows  : — 'Hit' 

I  ^318  are  brought  chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  fiermany,  and 

embrace  those  of  the  various  kinds  of  trout,  the  Danube  and 

lUiino  salnion,  and  tlie  tender  ombre  chevalier.     People  are 

,  appointed  to  capture  gravid  fish  of  these  various  kinds,  and 

having  done   so   to   couimuuieate   with   the    authorities   at 

Hutiingiie,  who  at  once  send  an  expert  to  deprive  the  fishes 

I  of  their  spawn  and  bring  it  to  fJie  breeduig  or  store  boxes, 

I  where  it  is  carefully  tended  and  daily  watched  till  it  is  ready 

\  to  bo  despatchoil  to  some  district  in  want  of  it     The  mode  of 

I  artifieial  spawning   is  as   follows,  and    I   will   suj)pose  the 
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subject  opcratetl  u|)ou  U^  ht  a  suluion ; — Well,  first  t^atch.^ 
your  fish  ;  am!  here  I  may  state  that  male  salmon  are  a  great  J 
deal  scarcer  tliaii  feiualt;  cues,  but  rortuuately  one  of  the' 
furmer  will  milt  two  or  even  tlirw  of  the  latter,  so  that  the 


scarcity  is  not  so  much  felt  as  it  might  othei^wise  bo,  Thft  J 
fish,  iheu,  having  been  caught,  it  should  l)e  seen,  before  I 
operating,  that  the  spawn  is  i>crfectly  luatm'ed, and  that  being! 
the  case,  the  salmon  should  be  held  iu  a  large  tub,  well  buried  1 
in  the  water  it  contains,  while  the  baud  is  gently  passed'f 
along  its  abdomen,  when,  if  the  ova  be  ripe,  the  t:ggB  will- J 
flow  out  like  ao  many  j^eas.  The  eggs  must  be  carefully  J 
roused  or  washed,  and  the  water  should  then  be  poured  off.  I 
The  male  salmon  may  ho  then  handled  in  a  similar  way,  the  I 
contact  of  the  milt  iriinii'diately  changing  Ihu  eggs  into  s 
brilliant  ]iink  (.tiIhim.      Afti-r  being  again  washed,  the  Pgg9  J 
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may  be  ladled  out  iuto  the  breeding-boxes,  and  safely  left 
to  come  to  maturity  in  due  season.  Very  great  care  is 
necessary  in  handling  the  ova.  The  eggs  distributed  from 
Huningue  are  all  carefully  examined  on  their  arrival,  when 
the  bad  ones  are  thrown  out,  and  those  that  arc  good  are 
counted  and  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  establishment, 
which  are  carefully  kept.  Tlie  usual  way  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  is  by  means  of  a  little  stamped  measure,  which 
varies  according  to  the  particular  fish-eggs  to  be  counted. 
The  ova  are  watched  with  great  care  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  boxes  at  Huningue,  and  any  dust  is  removed  by  means 
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of  a  fine  camel-hair  brush,  and  from  day  to  day  all  the  eggs 
that  become  addled  are  removed  The  applications  to  the 
authorities  at  Huningue  for  eggs,  both  from  individuals  and 
associations,  are  always  a  great  deal  more  numerous  than  can  be 
supplied ;  and  before  second  applications  from  the  same  people 
can  be  entertained,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  how  their  former  effoi-ts  succeedecL  The  eggs,  when 
sent  away,  are  nicely  packed  in  boxes  among  wet  moss,  and 
they  suflcr  very  little  injury  if  there  be  no  delay  in  the  transit 

"  How  about  the  streams  from  which  the  eggs  are  brought  T 
I  asked.     **  Does  this  robbery  of  the  spawn  not  injure  them  V 

"  Oh,  no  ;  we  find  that  it  makes  no  difference  whatever. 
The  fish  are  so  enormously  fecund  that  the  eggs  can  be  got  in 
any  quantity,  and  no  diflerence  be  felt  in  the  i)arent  waters  ; 
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what  wu  oljtaiii  hen!  are  a  mere  percuutage  of  the  graiiil  totals  J 
ili^poaited  by  the  fish." 

Of  course,  ae  the  operations  are  piirsueil  over  a  lai^  dis-  J 
trict  of  two  countries,  no  immediate  difference  will  be  felt ;  , 
hut  liow  if  these  Himiiigue  cxplorateitrs  go  on  foryears  taking  1 
away  tens  of  thousands  of  e^3/     Will  that  not  ultimately  j 
prove  a  case  of  robbing  I'eter  to  pay  Pault     I  know  full  well   j 
tliat  -all  kinds  of  fish  arc  enormously  prolific,  and  the  reader   I 
would  see  from  the  figures  given  in  a  fomier  section  that  it  is 
so  ;  hut  Buppuae  a  river,  with  thu  breeding  power  nf  the  Tay, 
was  aimnally  rol)l3ed  of  a  few  mUlion  eggs,  the  result  must 
some  day  be  a  slight  difference  in  the  productive  jxjwer  of  the  J 
water.     I  would  like  to  know  witli  exactitude  if,  while  the 
waters  of  France  are  being  replenished,  the  rivers  in  Switzer-  1 
land  and  Germany  are  not  beginning  to  lie  in  their  turn  im- 
poverished ?     It  surely  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  impoveriali- 
ment  of  streams  resulting  from  natural  causes  be  aided  by  the 
carrying  away  of  the  eggs  hy  zealous  cjjploratmrs,  they  must   I 
become  in  a  short  time  almost  totally  barren  of  fisk     The  besl  j 
plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  each  river  to  have  its  own  breeding-   , 
ponds  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Stormontfield  on  the  river  Tay 
which  I  will  by  and  hy  describe.* 


*  Uii  tliis  part  of  iht  iiifuicullural  i|iieBtioii  I  liiiil  ihe  fulluwing  con- 
vi'rsatiun  with  u  picht-ur  wliu  has  a  liltU'  ]ikuc  in  the  suburbs  of  Stras- 
bourg, on  the  road  to  the  Brulge  of  Boatu  : — 

"  By  your  syBteni  you  collect  the  eggs  of  flsh  ia  tlie  rivers  nf  Switier- 
lonil  anil  Genuuny,  eitiier  from  llie  sjawning-bMls,  or  clirect  from  tlie 
parents,  whkh  are  then  liarbarously  killLtl  and  9ulil,ii«  wu  were  told  at 
Uiiningae,  and  tlic  ^^  may  be  Rent  off  to  enrich  some  private  b^wcu- 
lator  ill  the  north  of  Fmuce.  Now,  will  not  the  rivers  from  whence 
the  Hpawn  is  taken  be  iiu|>overi8hed  in  their  turn  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  considered  by  the  pisciculturul  system  that  we  only 
obtain  that  jiortiun  of  the  spawn  that  would  otherwise  be  lost." 

"  What  do  yriu  think  is  the  proportion  of  young  solfflon  that  arrive* 
at  marketable  size  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  growth  ?" 
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It  would  scarcely  pay  to  breed  the  commoner  fishes  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  pike,  carp,  and  perch  ;  the  commonest  fish 
bred  at  Himingue  is  the /era,  wliilst  the  most  expensive  is  the 
beautiful  ombre  chevalier,  the  eggs  of  which  cost  about  a  penny 
each  before  they  are  in  the  water  as  fish.  The  general  cal- 
culation, liowever,  appertaining  to  the  operations  carried  on  at 
Huningue  gives  twelve  living  fish  for  a  penny.  The /era  is  very 
prolific,  yielding  its  eggs  in  thousands ;  it  is  called  the  herring 
of  the  lakes  ;  and  the  young,  when  first  bom,  are  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  ])e  perceptible.  The  superintendent  at  Huningue 
told  me  that  seveml  of  them  had  escaped  by  means  of  the 
canal  into  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  never  before  been  found. 
I  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  Danube  salmon,  but  found 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  hatch,  especially  at  first,  great 
numbers  of  the  eggs,  as  many  sometimes  as  60  or  70  per 
cent,  being  destroyed  ;  but  now  the  manipulators  are  get- 
ting better  acquainted  with  the  modus  operandi,  and  it  is 

"  It  is  very  small.  An  eighteen-pound  fish  will  yield  eighteen 
thousand  eggs.  Well,  one-third  of  these  will  in  all  probability  escape 
the  fecundating  principle  of  the  milt,  another  third  most  likely  will 
never  come  to  life — the  eggs  will  either  be  destroyed  from  natural 
causes  or  be  eaten  up  by  other  fish  ;  so  that  you  see  only  six  thousand, 
or  one-third  of  the  whole  eggs,  will  ever  come  to  life." 

"  Well,  that  is  so  far  good  ;  but  you  do  not  protect  the  infant 
fish  at  all,  you  only  insure  the  transmission  of  the  eggs  from  Hun- 
ingue." 

*'  Yes  ;  but  the  eggs  are  more  than  half  the  battle.  Out  of  eighteen 
thousand  salmon -ova  you  will,  by  giving  protection,  hatch  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  fish  ;  and  then  these  won't  be  sent  into  the  water  till 
they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life." 

^  Supposing  it  to  be  as  you  say,  and  that  you  can  rear  the  fish  in 
remunerative  quantities,  will  not  an  extension  of  the  piscicultural 
system  ultimately  injure  the  breed  ?*' 

"  I  don*t  think  it  will.  We  have  been  carrying  out  the  system  in 
France  now  on  a  lesser  or  greater  scale  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
I  can  hear  of  no  damage  being  done  to  the  fish." 


■ 
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GX2)ectt!il  tliat  by  and  by  the  Eissistauts  at  Uuiiiu^pie  will  be  ;ia 
successful  with  this  fish  as  they  are  with  all  others.     Even 
allowing  for  a  very  uousidurable  loss  in  the  artificially-niani- 
[julated  ova— aiid  it  is  thought  that  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
e^s  of  this  fish  are  in  souiu  way  lost — it  is  certain  that 
the  artificial  aysteiu  of  protection  ia  iiumensely  more  produc- 
tive in  fish  than  the  natural  one,  for  it  has  bet-n  said,  in  refer- 
ence  especiuily  to  tlie  salmon  ol'  the  river  Tay,  that  hardly  one 
in  a  thousand  of  tlie  egga  ever  reaches  to  maturity  aa  a  proper 
table-fish,  such  is  the  enormous  destruction  of  eggs  aud  young 
fry  ;  and  the  percentf^-e  of  destruction  in  Catholic  countries  ia 
greatly  larger,  because  during  the  fast-days  enjoined  by  the 
churt^h  fish  m-ust  be  obtained. 

Up  to  the  season  of  1863-G4  the  total  number  of  freah-watet 
fish-eggs  distributed  from  Himingue  was  far  above  1 10,000,000, 
and  nearly  the  half  of  these  were  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fish, 
there  Iteing  no  less  than  41,000,000  of  e^s  of  salmon  and  trout 

I  have  complied  a  tabular  statement,  which  I  iueert  at 
this  place,  of  the  number  of  fish-ef,^  collected  aud  distributed 
at  Huuiugue  for  the  two  years  previous  to  my  visit : — 
1810.(51. 

1 

Spwiwi, 

tlmi-.  ..f 

,j;;i.„ 

.„. 

ItnUInod 
fur  Eiptri- 

1 

Cominoa  troot  ■, 
Sulinun  tniut 
Gnat  lake  Imut 
RhiiiB  Nkltiind 

Few       ... 

1S60-6I. 
(    Oct.2l)    \ 
I  U9  days,  J 
(  Nov.  14  A 
I,  18  dajB.  J 

6,729,100 
8,007,O0U 

{ 'i;r } 

22,uoo 

3,iS3,Son 
5,573,00(1 

B32,500 
3,102,000 

TuU..    .     . 

14,720.100 

1,905,100 

8,720,GU0 

4,031,600 

Datitulion  i^Ot  Ow  itaijialcial /ruia  Ok  £iU<blithv,eut. 

1 
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18G1-62. 


Iil»eeie8. 

Time  of 
Oiiemtions. 

Ova 
provided. 

LOIM. 

QuaiiUty 

de8]»atclicd 

fh>iu  the 

EiitahliHh- 

inent. 

Retained 
for  Exiierl- 

ments  at 
iiuningue. 

Common  trout  ^ 
Salmon  trout 
Great  lake  trout  ^ 
Rhine  salmon 
Ombre  chevalier/ 

Fera       .     .     . 

1801-62. 

(   Oct.  24  ^ 
1  to  Mar.  7,  > 
V  135  days.  / 

(  Nov.  16  ^ 
to  Dec.  25,  > 
I  39  days.  J 

6,382,900 
11,995,000 

2,602,400 
12,000 

3,360,000 
9,519,000 

420,500 
2,464,000 

ToUl    .     . 

•          •         •          • 

18,377,900 

2,614,400 

12,879,000 

2,884,500 

296  demands  for  establishments  in  76  departments  of  France,  and  39  demands 

from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  right  of  fishing  in  France  is 
claimed  by  the  Government  in  all  navigable  rivers  and  canals, 
but  private  persons  can  purchase  the  power  to  fish  ;  and  the 
rent  payable  by  those  using  nets  varies  from  £1  to  £4  jxjr 
annum.  In  common  streams  that  are  not  navigable,  and  in 
lakes,  the  fishery  belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  the  surrounding 
land,  and  no  person  can  fish  in  these  without  permission.  As 
to  the  larger  river  fisheries,  they  are  so  mapped  out  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  dispute,  no  fishennan  being  permitted 
to  work  his  nets  on  a  portion  of  water  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.     Fishing  of  some  kind  goes  on  all  the  year  round 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  money  rental 
and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  French 
fisheries : — 

4719  miles  navigable  rivers  -  -  £23,025 

3105  miles  of  canals  ...  5,845 

310  miles  of  estuaries  of  rivers       -  -  46,140 

930  miles  of  rivers  and  canals  belonging  to  individual 

proprietors  .  .  -  2,700 

1 14,889  miles  of  rivers  and  8tream.(%  not  navigable. 
493,750  acres  of  lakes  and  poniK 
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The  mouL-y  value  uf  the  hsli  cauglit  i 
be  stated  as  follows  ; — 


these  waters  may 


From  Stnte  Returns  fur  rivera  uiid  caiinld  £28,SSU 

The  estunries  yield  ,£46,140,  of  wljicli  the  freah 

waters  suj>i>ly  one-half,  giving  -  23,080 

Rivers  and  conala  bvloiiging  to  private  iDdiviiliinlii        SfiHO 
1 14,889  milea  gf  wfttercouMua         .  -  148,000 

493,7S0  acres  of  lakea  uiid  ponds  -  400,000 


Total 


£602,640 


If  the  profits  of  the  cultivators  aiid  o.ximiisus  of  the  fishery 
be  added  to  the  produce,  we  Lave — 

Canals  and  watt-jwumes  -  -  -£400,000 

Lakes  and  ponds  -  -  -  400,000 


Total  production  of  profits  and  produt 


i:800,000 


Tile  piaciciiltural  establisliuient  of  M.  de  (Jalbert,  oue 
tlie  most  iiuportant  of  the  kind  which  exists  in  France, 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  situated  at  Buisse  in  the  canton  of 
Voiron  in  Isore,  a  department  on  tho  south-cast  fi-ontier  of 
France.  Tlie  works,  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is 
a  plan,  comprise  four  ponds  for  the  rcct^ption  of  the  fish  in 
various  sti^s  of  growth.  Tlie  first  (I  in  the  plan)  is  about 
100  metres  long  by  3  ni.  50  in  hremitli,  with  a  mean  deptli  of 
1  metre.  It  is  almost  divided  into  two  parts,  a  sheet  of 
water  and  a  stream,  by  a  peninsula,  and  the  division  is  com- 
pleted by  a  grating  whicli  prevents  the  mixing  of  tlie  fish  con-  ' 
tained  in  each  part,  and  also  arrests  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
the  fry.  The  sheet  of  water  is  sujjplied  from  sources  of  an 
elevated  temperature  which  diverge  into  tbe  stream,  and 
thence  into  pond  No.  2  at  N.  Tins  basin  (2)  is  150  metres 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  8  miitres,  and  a  dejitb  varying 
from  1  to  2  metres.  Besides  the  waters  from  the  first  jxind, 
this  basin  is  supplied  from  the  springs,  and  from  the  mill- 
strcaui  which  rises  froio  a  nick  situated  at  a  distance  of  200 
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metres.     This  |X)ii(]  contains  fish  of  the  second  year.     A  shiice 
or  water-gato  (.J),  placed  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond, 
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aflbrds  the  means  of  turning  the  water  and  the  fish  con- 
tained therein  into  the  pond  No.  3.  Courses  of  rough  stones 
and  weeds  line  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  fonn  places  of 
shelter  for  the  fish,  besides  encouraging  the  growth  of  such 
shell-fish  as  shrimps,  lobsters,  etc.  The  third  pond  (3)  has  a 
surface  of  about  5000  yanls,  with  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the 
second  pond.  An  underground  canal  (G)  runs  along  the  eastern 
side,  and  at  distances  of  2  metres  trenches  lined  with  stones 
loosely  thrown  together  join  the  canal  to  the  basin,  and  allow 
the  fish  to  circulate  through  these  subterranean  passages,  where 
every  stone  becomes  a  means  of  shelter  and  concealment 
The  adult  trout  can  conceal  themselves  in  the  submerged  holes 
and  crevices  of  the  islands  (F)  of  which  there  are  three  in  the 
pond.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  basin  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct 
of  8  metres  (N),  to  the  arch  of  which  is  fitted  an  iron  grating 
with  nnls  in  grooves  to  receive  either  a  .sluice  or  a  snare.     Tlie 


u 
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sluice,  foi'Died  of  fine  wire,  keeps  out  the  fisli  that  would  de- 
stroy the  spawn  at  the  time  uf  fecundatioo.  The  spawn  ia 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  round  gravel,  to  the  tliiukness  of 
0  m.  30,  wliich  the  trout  can  easily  raise  as  fast  as  it  bursts 
the  egg.  The  snare  or  netting  encloses  the  fisii  destined  for 
artificial  breeding  without  hurting  them,  and  also  secures  the 
fish  that  are  to  be  consumed,  and  those  which  it  is  necesBary 
to  destroy  1)ecause  of  their  voracity,  as  the  pike.  A  floodgate 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pond  pei-mits  the  pond  to  be  ' 
emptied  wlien  necessary,  and  an  iron  grating  prevents  the  i 
escape  of  the  fish.  All  the  ponds  are  protected  by  a  doulde 
line  of  galvanised  iron  wire  placed  on  posts  armed  with  hooks,  , 
and  yet  low  enough  to  allow  a  lioat  to  pass.  The  water  of 
the  x^'in'ts  finally  jtaases  into  the  lai're,  where  a  [lerraanent 
snare  allows  atranse  fish  to  penetrate  into  the  ponds.  At 
spawning  time  a  great  many  trout  deposit  their  spawn  there. 
The  small  pond  (4)  fed  by  the  mill-stream  is  a  sort  of  reservoir 
for  large  fish  destined  for  sale  or  domestic  use.  Throughout 
the  year  the  fish  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  thinl  pond  are 
placed  iu  this  basin,  so  when  the  spawning  soasmi  aiTives  it 
is  a  vast  nursery  for  the  puqwae  of  reproduction.  In  the 
house  (0)  built  near  the  bridge  (N)  of  the  third  pond  lodge  the 
guard  and  the  hatching-apparatus.  The  apparei/s  are  similar 
to  those  employed  at  the  Coll«5ge  de  France  and  are  supplied 
from  a  spring.  One  particular  appareil,  placed  in  a  source  of 
which  the  temperature  never  varies,  is  slightly  different  from 
the  other  models  :  it  is  simply  zinc  boxes  pierced  with  very 
fine  holes.  This  apparatus,  which  has  been  in  use  for  three 
years,  has  given  great  satisfaction.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
establishment  at  Biusse  can  supply  40,000  or  50,000  young 
trout  in  the  year  at  five  centimes  each,  a  result  which  is 
mainly  due  to  the  care  and  solicitude  with  wliich  M.  de  Cal- 
bert  has  conducted  bis  operations, 

WTiat  strikes  us  luost  iu  connection  with  the  Jiistory  of 
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French  fish-culture  is  the  essentially  practical  nature  of  all 
the  experiments  which  have  Ixjen  entered  upon.  There  has 
been  no  toying  in  France  with  this  revived  art  of  fish-breedhig. 
The  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  Rem/s  discoveries  in 
artificial  spawning  were  capable  of  being  carried  out  on  the 
largest  possible  scale,  that  scale  was  at  once  resolved  upon, 
and  the  government  of  the  country  became  responsible  for  its 
success,  wliich  was  immediate  and  substantial  The  discoverer 
of  the  art  was  handsomely  rewarded  ;  and  the  great  building 
at  Huningue,  used  as  a  place  for  the  reception  and  distribution 
of  fish-eggs,  testifies  to  the  anxiety  of  France  to  make  piscicul- 
ture one  of  the  most  practical  industries  of  the  present  day. 
Unceasing  efforts  are  still  being  made  by  the  government  to 
extend  the  art,  so  that  every  acre  of  water  in  that  country  may 
be  as  industriously  turned  to  profit  as  the  acres  of  land  are. 
Wliy  should  not  an  acre  of  water  become  as  productive  as  an 
acre  of  land  ?  We  have  an  immensity  of  water  space  that  is 
comparatively  useless.  Tlie  area  occupied  by  the  water  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers  may  be  estimated  from  the  Thames,  which 
occupies  a  space  of  five  thousand  square  miles.  The  French 
people  are  now  beginning  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
their  lakes  and  rivers.  Think  of  the  fish-ponds  of  Doombes 
being  of  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  acres !  No  wonder  that 
in  France  pisciculture  has  become  a  government  question,  and 
been  taken  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  state. 

Tlie  different  kinds  of  water  in  Fmnce  are  carefully 
considereil,  and  only  fish  suitable  for  them  i)laced  therein. 
In  marshy  places  eels  alone  are  deposited,  whilst  in  bright 
and  rapid  waters  trout  and  other  suitable  fish  are  now  to  be 
found  in  great  plenty.  Attention  is  at  present  being  turned  to 
sea-fish,  and  the  latest  "  idea "  that  has  been  promulgat<*d  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  sea-animals  is  turtle-culture. 
The  artificial  multiplication  of  turtle,  on  the  plan  of  securing 
the  eggs  and  protecting  the  young  till  they  are  able  to  be  left 
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to  their  own  guidance,  is  atlvocnted  by  M.  Salles,  who  i 
connected  with  tlie  French  navy,  and  who  seems  to  Imve  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habit-s  of  the  tuiila  J 
To  some  extent  turtle-culture  is  already  carried  on  iu  the! 
island  of  Ascension — so  far  at  least  as  the  protection  of  the  j 
egf^  and  watching  over  the  young  is  concerned.     M.  Salles  J 
proposes,  however,  to  do  more  than  is  yet  done  at  Ascension  ; 
he  tliinks  that,  to  arrive  quickly  at  a  useful  result,  it  would  i 
be  best  toobtatu  a  certain  number  of  these  animals  from  places  4 
where  they  are  still  abundant,  and  transport  tbeni  to  such  j 
parks  or  receptacles  as  might  I>e  eatablishod  on  the  coasts  of   ' 
France  and  Corsica,  where,  at  one  time,  tui-tlus  were  plentifuL 
Anunals  about  to  lay  would  be  the  best  to  sccin-e  for  the 
projwaed  experiments ;   and  these  might  he  captured  when 
seeking  the  sandy  shores  for  the  purjiose  of  depositing  their  ■ 
eggs.     Male  turtles  might  at  the  same  time  be  taken  almufc  J 
the  islets  wliicli  they  frcfpient.    A  vessel  of  sufficient  dimen-  | 
sions  should  he  in  readiness  to  bring  away  the  [jrecious  freight;  ] 
and  the  captured  animals,  on  arriving  at  their  destination,  ] 
should  I>c  deposited  in  a  park  chosen  under  the  following  ] 
winsiderations  : — The  formation  of  the  sides  to  l)e  an  inclosuro  ] 
by  means  of  an  artificial  barrier  of  moderate  lieight,  formed  of  ] 
stones,  and  periH^'id'cuIar  within,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  1 
of  the  animals,  but  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  sea,  and,  at  J 
the  same  time,  allow  of  a  large  sandy  background  for  the 
de^wsition  of  the  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  laid 
by  geese.     As  the  turtles  are  herbivorous,  the  bottom  of  the 
park  should  be  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  marine  plants  of 
all  kinds,  similar  to  those  the  animal  is  accustomed  to  at  home. 
A  fine  southern  exposure  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the  site  of 
thej^htrk,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  sunshine  as  jiossible,  1 
heat  being  the  one  grand  element  in  the  batching  of  the  eggs.  I 
Turtles  are  vorj'  fond  of  sunshine,  and  float  lazily  about  in  the  , 
tropical   water,  sehhuu  coiuing  tr)  tlie  shore  except  to  lay. 
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This  they  do  in  the  night-time :  crawling  cautiously  ashore, 
and  scraping  a  large  hole  in  a  part  of  the  sand  which  is  never 
reached  by  the  tide,  they  deposit  tlieir  eggs,  and  carefully 
cover  them  with  the  sand,  leaving  the  sun  to  effect  the  work 
of  quickening  them  into  life. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  French  people  eat 
all  kinds  of  fish,  wliether  they  be  from  the  sea,  the  river,  the 
lake,  or  the  canal.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  salmon  only 
is  bred  artificially  as  yet,  and  chiefly  because  it  is  a  valuable 
and  money-yielding  animal,  and  no  other  fresh-water  fish  is 
regarded  there  as  being  of  value  except  for  sport.  In  France 
large  quantities  of  eels  are  bred  and  eaten  ;  but  in  Scotland, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  people  have  such  a  horror 
of  that  fish  that  they  will  not  touch  it  This  of  course  is 
due  to  prejudice,  as  the  eel  is  good  for  food  in  a  very  high 
degree.  In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  there  are  so  many 
fast-days  that  fish-food  becomes  to  the  people  an  essential 
article  of  diet ;  in  France  this  is  so,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  good  many  private  amateurs  in  pisciculture  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  empire  ;  but  the  mission  of  the  French 
Government  in  connection  with  fish -culture  is  apparently 
to  meddle  only  with  the  rearing  and  acclimatising  of  the 
more  valuable  fishes.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  enei^  for  the 
authorities  at  Huningue  to  commence  the  culture  of  the  carp 
or  perch.  In  our  Protestant  country  there  is  no  demand  for 
the  commoner  river  or  lake  fishes  except  for  the  purposes  of 
sport ;  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  Lochleven 
trout,  the  charr,  etc.,  there  is  no  commerce  carried  on  in  these 
fishes.  One  has  but  to  visit  the  fishmarket  at  Paris  to  observe 
that  all  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish  and  river  Crustacea  are  there 
ranked  as  saleable,  and  largely  purchased.'  The  mode  of  keeping 
these  animals  fresh  is  worthy  of  being  followed  here.  They  are 
kept  alive  till  wanted  in  large  basins  and  troughs,  where  they 
may  at  all  times  be  seen  swimming  about  in  a  very  lively  state. 

H 
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Ab  buou  as  the  i>iacicu]tural  system  became  knowii,  it 
wna  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole  contioent  of  Europe, 
and  the  rivers  of  Gennaoy  were  among  the  first  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  the  artificial  system.  In  particular  may 
be  noticed  the  efforts  made  to  increase  the  supplies  of  the 
Danube  Batnion,  a  Iieautifiil  and  excellent  food-fish,  with  a 
body  similar  to  the  trout,  but  still  more  shapely  and  graceful, 
and  which,  if  allowed  time,  is  said  to  grow  to  an  enormooA 
siza  Tlie  young  salmon  of  the  Danube  are  always  of  a  darks 
colour  tlian  those  u  little  older,  but  they  become  lighter 
colour  as  they  progress  in  yeai's.  The  mouth  of  this  fish 
furnished  with  very  strong  teeth  ;  its  back  is  of  a  reddish, 
grey,  its  sides  and  belly  perfectly  wliite ;  the  fins  are  bluishi 
white  ;  the  back  and  the  upper  part  of  both  sides  are  slightly 
and  irregidarly  speckled  with  black  and  roundish  red  spot* 
Tliis  fish  is  also  very  prolific.  Professor  "Wimmer  of  Land- 
shut,  the  authorities  at  Uuuingue  mentioned,  had  frequently 
obtained  as  many  as  40,000  eggs  from  a  female  specimea>. 
which  weighed  only  eighteen  poujids,  Our  own  Saimo  mlar^ 
is  not  so  fecund,  it  hehig  well  understood  that  a  thousand 
e^  per  pound  weight  is  about  the  average  spawning  powwj 
of  the  British  salmon.  The  ova  of  the  Danube  salmon  are 
hatched  in  half  the  time  that  our  salmon  eggn  I'equire  for 
incubation — viz.  in  fifty-six  days — while  the  young  fry  attain 
the  weight  of  one  pound  in  the  firet  year ;  and  by  the  third 
year,  if  well  supplied  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  food,  they- 
will  have  attained  a  weight  of  four  pounds.  The  divisions  dFi 
growth,  as  compared  with  Salmo  salar,  are  pretty  nearly  oa 
follows  ; — That  fish,  curiously  enough,  may  at  the  end  of  two 
years  be  eight  pounds  in  weight,  or  it  may  not  be  half  that 
number  of  ounces.  One  batch  of  a  salmon  hatching  go  to 
the  sea  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  yeai-,  and  rapidly  return  as 
grilse,  handsome  four-poimd  fish,  whilst  the  other  moiety 
rcniain  in  the  fresh  water  till  the  expiry  of  the  second  year 
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from  the  time  of  birth,  so  that  they  retiuirc  about  thiily 
months  to  become  four-pound  fish,  by  which  time  the  first 
moiety  are  sahnon  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  !  These  are  ascer- 
tained facts.  This  is  rapid  work  as  compared  with  the 
Danube  fish,  which,  after  the  first  year,  grows  only  at  about 
the  rate  of  eighteen  ounces  per  annum.  But  even  at  that 
rate,  fish-cultivation  must  pay  well.  Suppose  that  by  the 
protected  or  piscicultuiul  system  a  full  third  (i.e.  13,500)  of 
the  40,000  eggs  anive  in  twelve  months  at  the  stage  of  pound 
fish,  and  arc  sold  at  the  i*ate  of  threepence  per  pound  weight, 
a  revenue  of  £162  would  thus  result  in  one  year's  time  from 
a  single  pair  of  breeding  salmon !  Two  pairs  woidd,  of  course, 
double  the  amount,  and  so  on. 

A  series  of  well-conducted  operations  in  fish-culture  has 
been  carried  on  for  about  twelve  years  on  the  river  Tay 
about  five  miles  from  Perth  ;  and  as  these  have  attracted  a 
great  amount  of  attention,  they  merit  a  somewhat  lengthened 
description.  Tlie  breeding-ponds  at  Stormontfield  are  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  sloping  haugh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
and  are  sheltered  at  the  back  by  a  plantation  of  trees.  Tlu^ 
ground  has  been  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ponds,  water-nuis,  etc.,  have  been  planned  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Peter  Burn,  C.K,  and  they  have  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  admirably.  The 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  a  rapid  miU-stream,  which 
runs  in  a  line  with  the  river  Tay,  as  is  shown  by  a  small 
plan  on  the  next  page.  The  necessary  quantity  of  water 
is  first  Yxxn  from  this  stream  into  a  reservoir,  fi*om  which 
it  is  filtered  through  pipes  into  a  little  waturcoui'se  at  the 
head  of  the  range  of  boxes  from  whence  it  is  laid  on.  These 
boxes  are  fixed  on  a  gentle  declivity,  half-way  between  the 
mill-race  and  the  Tay,  and  by  means  of  the  slope  the  water 
falls  beautifully  from  one  to  another  of  the  three  hundred 
*'  procrwint  cradles"  in  a  gradual  but  constant  stream,  and 
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collects  at  the  liottom  of  the  mnge  of  Ihixcs  in  a  kind  of  dam, 
find  thence  nina  into  a  small  lake  or  depot  where  the  younff 
fish  are  kept      Until  lately  only  one  such  pond  was  to  lie. 


a  PIJUriiiE-lwi"! 
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found  Bt  Stomiontfield,  but  another  pond  for  the  sriiolta  has 
now  been  added  in  order  to  complete  the  awite.  A  sluice 
made  of  fine  wire-yrating  ndniits  of  the  sujierHiioiia  water 
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being  run  off  into  the  Tay,  so  that  an  equable  supply  is 
invariably  kept  up.  It  also  serves  for  an  outlet  to  the  fish 
when  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  send  them  out  to  try  their 
fortune  in  the  greater  deep  near  at  hand,  and  for  which  their 
lK)nd  experience  has  been  a  mode  of  preparation.  The 
planning  of  the  boxes,  ponds,  sluices,  etc.,  has  been  accom- 
plished with  great  ingenuity ;  and  one  can  only  regret  that 
the  whole  apparatus  is  not  three  times  the  size,  so  that  the 
Tay  proprietors  might  breed  annually  a  million  of  salmon, 
which  would  add  largely  to  the  i)roductiveness  of  that  river, 
and  of  course  aid  in  increasing  the  rental 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  level  of  the  pond  at  Stor- 
montfield  I  beg  to  introduce  what  the  French  people  call  "  a 
profile." 


^^^^y^^ 
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A.  Source  of  wnter-supply. 

B.  Pond  fruiu  which  to  Alter  water 

on  lioxen. 


D.  Poud  for  young  flidi. 

E.  River  Tay. 


The  salmon-breeding  operations  at  Stormontfield  originated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietora  of  the  river  Tay  held  in  July 
1852,  when  a  comnmnication  by  Dr.  Eisdale  was  read  on  the 
subject  of  artificial  propagation  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ash  worth  of 
Poynton  detailed  the  experiments  which  liad  been  conducted 
at  his  Irish  fisheries.  Tliis  gentleman,  who  takes  a  great  and 
practical  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  fisheries  and  the 
breeding  of  fish — and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
practical  information — said  that  he  had  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  ofl  easy  to  propagate  salmon 
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RrliHuiiiUy  in  our  livt^rs  aa  it  is  (o  raisd  silkwoniiB  on  miii^a 
berry  louviis,  tliouyli  the  foi'Dicr  were  under  water  and  tbu 
latter  in  the  opeu  air  ;  "  indeed  it  has  become  an  eatablislaet 
fact,"  said  Mr.  Ashwortli,  "tlmt  salmou  and  other  fish  may  h 
firopagated  artificially  iu  jMjiids   in   uumhera   aniotinting  toj 
millions,  at  a  small  coat,  and  thus  he  prot<?cted  from  theitJ 
natural  enemies  for  the  first  ye-ar  nr  two  of  their  existences 
after  which  tliey  will  he  much  more  able,  comparatively  speal 
in",  to  take  care  of  themselves,  than  can  be  the  ease  in  1 
earlier  stage?  of  their  existence."     Mr.  Ashwortli  estimates  thel 
expense  of  artificial  propagation  as  about  one  pound  for  eaohl 
thousand  fish,  or  one  farthing  per  salmon.     On  tiie  su^estio 
of  Mr.  Asliworth,  a  practical  piscicnlturist  was  engt 
inaugurate  the  breeding  operations  at  Stormontfield,  and  tttfl 
teach  a  local  fisherman  the  art  of  artificial  spawning.     TImI 
opemtiou  of  preparing  the  spawn  fortheboxcawaBConuneQced>l 
on  the  23d  of  Noveiubcr  185:5,  and  in  the  course  of  a  monthi 
300,000  ova  were  deposited  in  the  300  boxes,  which  had  beeal 
carefully  filled  with  prepaicd  gravel,  and  made  all  ready  foz 
their  reception.     Mr.  Ramsbottoni,  who  conducted  the  mani- 
pulation, says  the  river   Tay  is  one  of  the  finest   breeding 
streams  in  the  world,  and  thinks  that  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  limit  the  numbers  of  salmon  that  might  be  bred  in  it 
were  the  river  cultivated  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

The  date  when  the  first  of  the  e^s  deposited  was  observed 
to  be  hatched  was  on  the  31st  of  March,  a  period  of  more  than 
four  months  after  the  stocking  of  the  boxes  ;  and  during  April 
and  May  moat  of  the  cjjjjs  had  started  into  life,  and  the  fry- 
were  observed  waddling  about  the  breeding-boxes,  and  were 
in  June  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  reception-pond,  being 
then  tiny  fish  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long.  Sir  William 
Jardine,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  Stormontfield 
operations,  thought  that  the  first  year's  (ixjieriments  were 
remarkably  successfid  in  showing  the  pmctienbility  of  hatch-  ■ 
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ing,  reaving,  and  iimiiitaiiiing  in  liealtli.  a  very  large  number 
of  young  fisli,  at  a  coniparntively  trifling  cost.  The  artificial 
broetling  of  salmon  is  still  carried  on  at  tlieso  ponds,  and  wit!i 
very  great  success,  when  their  limited  extent  is  takpji  int" 
account.  They  have  sensibly  incniased  the  slock  of  lish  in 
the  Tay,  and  also,  as  I  will  by  and  by  relate,  under  tiie  sepa- 
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rate  head  of  "  The  Salmon,"  contributed  greatly  to  the  solution 
of  the  various  mysteries  connected  with  the  gmwtli  of  that  fisli. 
The  fish,  it  is  remarkable,  suffer  no  deterioration  of  any  kind 
by  being  bred  in  the  ponds,  and  can  compart-  in  every  respect 
with  those  bred  in  the  river. 

The  plan  of  the  pnude  at  Stormontfiehl,  as  originally  con- 
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structei.1,  will  be  a  l«!tter  guide  to  persona  desiring  iiiformation  j 
than  any  written  descriptiou.  The  engraving,  with  the  double  J 
poml,  shows  a  design  of  my  own,  founded  on  the  Stormouttield 
suite  ;  it  contains  u.  separate  pond  for  the  detention,  for  a  time,  ' 
of  such  large  fish  as  may  be  taken  with  their  spawn  not  fully  I 
matured.  Cottage-s  for  tlie  superintendent  of  the  ponds  and  I 
his  assistants  are  also  shown  in  the  jilaii. 

Tlie  ijonds  at  Stormontfield  were  originally  designed  with 
a  view  to  breed  300,000  fish  per  annum,  but  after  a  trial  of  I 
two  years  it  wa3  found,  from  a  speciahty  in  the  natural  history  \ 
of  tlie  salmon  elsewhere  alluded  to,  that  only  half  that  num- 
ber of  fish  could  be  bred  in  eacli  year.     Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  recently-constructed  amolt^pond,  which  will  now  admit  i 
of  a  hatcliing  at  Stormontfield  of  at  least  350,000  eggs  every 
year.     An  additional  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  new  1 
pond  was  the  fact  of  the  old  one  being  too  small  in  proportion  j 
to  the  breeding-boxes.     Its  dimensions  were  223  feet  by  H2  ' 
feet  at  its  longest  and  broadest  parts.     The  new  pond  is  nearly 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  fish. 

The  egg-boxes  at  Stormontfield,  unlike  those  at  Huningue, 
are  in  the  open  air,  and  in  consequence  the  eggs  are  exposed  to 
the  natural  temperature,  and  take,  on  an  average  of  tlie  seasons, 
about  120  days  to  ripen  into  fish.  For  instance,  the  eggs  laid 
down  in  November  1863  had  not  come  to  life  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  the  ponds  in  the  second  week  of  March  1864.  The 
young  fish,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  eat — which  is  not  for  a 
gootl  few  days,  as  the  umbilical  bag  supplies  all  the  food  that 
is  refiiiired  for  a  time  by  the  newly-liatched  animal — are  fed 
with  particles  of  boiled  liver.  On  tlie  occasion  of  my  last  visit 
(Decomlier  22,  18G4),  Mr.  Marshall  threw  a  few  crumbs  into 
the  pond,  which  caused  an  immediate  rising  of  the  fry  at  that 
spot  ill  gi-eat  nuniljcra.  It  woidd,  of  course,  liave  been  a  simple 
plan  lo  turn  tacli  year's  fish  out  of  the  [londs  into  the  liver  aa 
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they  were  hatched,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  rather  to 
detain  them  till  they  were  seized  with  the  migratory  instinct 
and  assumed  the  scales  of  smolthood,  wliich  occurs,  as  already 
stated  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  at  the  age  of  one  and  two 
years  respectively.  Indeed,  the  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Stormontfield  ponds  have  conclusively  settled  the  long-fought 
battle  of  the  parr,  and  proved  indisputably  that  the  parr  is  the 
young  of  the  salmon,  that  it  becomes  transformed  to  a  smolt, 
grows  into  a  grilse,  and  ultimately  attains  the  honour  of  full- 
grown  salraonhood. 

The  anomaly  in  the  growth  of  the  parr  was  also  attempted 
to  be  solved  at  Stormontfield,  but  without  success.  In 
November  and  December  1857  provision  was  made  for 
hatching  in  separate  compartments  the  artificially-impregnated 
ova  of — 1,  parr  and  salmon  ;  2,  grilse  and  salmon ;  3,  grilse 
pure  ;  4,  salmon  pure.  It  was  found,  when  the  young  of  these 
different  matches  came  to  be  examined  early  in  April  1859, 
that  the  sizes  of  each  kind  varied  a  little,  Mr.  Buist,  the 
sui>erintendent  of  fisheries,  informing  us  that — "  1st,  the 
produce  of  the  salmon  with  salmon  are  4  in.  in  length  ;  2d, 
grilse  with  salmon,  3i  in. ;  3d,  grilse  with  grilse,  Sh  in. ;  4th, 
parr  with  grilse,  3  in. ;  5th,  smolt  from  large  pond,  5  in." 
Tliese  results  of  a  varied  manipulation  never  got  a  fair  chance 
of  being  of  use  as  a  proof  in  the  disputation ;  for,  owing  to  the 
limited  extent  of  the  ponds  at  the  time,  the  experiments  had 
to  be  matured  in  such  small  boxes  or  ponds  as  evidently 
tended  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  fish.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  riddle  which  has  so  long  puzzled  our  naturalists  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  the  salmon  has  not  been  solved. 
A  visitor  whom  I  met  at  the  ponds  was  of  opinion  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  milt  was  not  used  in  the  fructification  of 
the  eggs,  as  the  male  fish  were  scarcer  than  the  female  ones, 
and  that  those  eggs  which  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
milt  produced  the  stronger  fish. 
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"  I'eter  nf  the  Tixila  "  (Mr.  Buist)  saj-s  that  what  strikes  a  I 
stranger  wlio  visits  the  ponds  most  is  the  great  ilisparity  in  tlie  I 
size  of  fisli  of  tlic  same  age,  the  difference  of  which  can  only  I 
be  that  of  a  few  weeks,  as  all  were  Iiatched  hy  the  month  of  J 
May,  Tliat  there  are  strong  and  weak  fry  from  the  moment  f 
that  they  burst  the  covering  admits  not  of  a  tloubt,  and  that  I 
the  early  fish  may  very  speedily  be  singled  out  from  among  i 
the  late  ones  is  also  quite  certain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  I 
weeks  the  sniolts  that  are  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ■] 
can  be  noted.  The  keeper's  opinion  is  that  at  feeding-tima  j 
the  weak  are  kept  back  by  the  strong,  and  therefore  are  not  J 
likely  to  thrive  so  fast  as  tliose  that  get  a  larger  portion  of  the  1 
food  ;  he  lays  great  stress  on  feeding,  and  his  opinion  on  that  I 
subject  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  alluded  to  one  of  the  ponds  (the 
original  onej  was  swarming  with  young  salmon  hatched  out  in 
March  and  April  18G4,  the  eggs  having  been  placed  in  the 
boxes  iu  November  and  December  1 863.     Half  of  these  would  ■ 
depart  from  the  ponds  aa  sraolts  during  May  1865 ;  the  other  I 
half,  I  suppose,  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  pond,  as  there  J 
is  direct  eomniunication  with  both  of  the  ponds  fi'om  the  canal  [ 
at  the  foot  of  the  suite  of  breeding-boxes,  which  have  been 
lately  renewed  and  improved.     The  requiremenls  of  spawning  J 
only  once  in  two  seasons  have  not  been  strictly  observed  of  1 
late  years,  so  that  eggs  were  laid  down  in  both  the  yeara  1862  j 
and  1863.     In  the  former  of  those  years  the  ova  laid  dowa  ] 
were  250,000,  and  in  1863  about  80,000  ;  indeed,  no  more  | 
could  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  river  being  iu  an  un-  ( 
favoumble  state  for  capturing  the  gravid  fish. 

The  guiding  of  the  smolts  from  the  ponds  to  the  river  ii 
easily  managed  through  the  provision  made  at  Stormontfield  \ 
for  that  purpose,  and  which  consists  of  a  nmlet  lined  with  ' 
wood,  protected  at  the  pond  by  a  jHirforated  zinc  sluice,  and  | 
terminating  near  the  rivc-r  in  a  kind  of  ivcept ion-chamber, 
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about  four  feet  square,  which  is  likewise  pro\'ided  with  a  zinc 
sluice  (also  perforated),  to  keep  the  fish  from  getting  away  till 
the  arranged  time,  thus  affording  proper  facilities  for  the 
marking  and  examination  of  departing  broods.  [See  plan.] 
The  sluice  being  lifted,  the  current  of  water  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  the  fish  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Tay,  into 
which  they  proceed  in  considerable  quantities,  day  by  day, 
till  all  have  departed  ;  the  parrs,  strange  to  say,  evincing  no 
desire  to  remove,  although,  of  course,  being  in  the  same 
breeding-ponds,  they  have  a  good  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
river. 

It  was  a  great  dmwback  in  former  years  at  Stormontfield, 
during  the  hatching  seasons,  that  many  fish  were  caught  with 
their  ^gs  not  sufficiently  matured,  and  which  could  not  be 
used  in  consequence.  To  remedy  this,  a  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  keeping  all  the  salmon  that  are  caught,  if  they  be  so  nearly 
ripe  for  spawning  as  to  warrant  their  detention.  These  are 
confined  in  the  mill-race  till  they  become  thoroughly  ready 
for  the  manipulator,  and  are  kept  within  lx)unds  by  strong 
iron  gratings,  placed  about  100  yards  from  each  other.  These 
gravid  fish  are  taken  out  as  they  are  required,  or  rather  as 
they  ripen,  by  means  of  a  small  sweep-net,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  animals,  after  being  once  or  twice  fished  for, 
become  very  cunning,  and  hide  themselves  in  such  bottom 
holes  as  they  can  discover,  in  order  that  the  net  may  pass 
over  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Stormontfield  mill-race 
forms  an  excellent  temporary  feeding-place  for  these  fish,  as 
its  banks  are  well  overhung  with  vegetation,  and  its  waters  are 
clear  as  crystal,  and  of  good  flavour.  It  is  a  decided  conveni- 
ence to  be  able  thus  to  store  the  egg-and-milt-producing  fish 
till  they  are  wanted,  and  will  I'ender  the  annual  filling  of  the 
breeding-boxes  a  certainty,  which,  even  under  the  old  two- 
year  system,  was  not  so,  in  consequence  of  floods  on  the  river 
Tay,  and  from  many  other  causes  besides. 
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Tlie  latvst  liiis  been  the  best  spawning  season  experienced 
since  tlie  commencement  of  the  Stormontfield  ttrtificial  spawn- 
ing operations,  On  the  22\1  of  December  (1865)  I  found  that 
I'eter  MarshaU,  the  resident  pisciculturist,  had  up  to  that  date 
deposited  in  the  breeding-lioxes  move  than  300,000  salmon 
eggs,  and  tliat  he  still  had  three  adiUt  fish  to  spawn,  from 
which  ho  calculated  uimn  obtaining  something  like  50,000 
additional  eggs,  and  he  told  me  that  that  number  would  com- 
plete Uio  total  quantity  retniirccl  tliat  season — viz.  350,000  ; 
indeed,  the  lioxes  cannot  conveniently  hold  many  mure, 
although  another  row  has  been  constructed. 

Upwards  of  a  million  of  pond-bred  fish  have  now  been 
thrown  into  tlie  river  Tay,  and  the  result  baa  bt-en  a  satis- 
factory rise  in  tlie  salmon-ryntal  of  that  magnificent  stream. 

I  have  compiled  the  followiJig  summary  of  what  has  been 
achieved  in  salmon-breeding  at  the  f^fainnontfield  ponds : — 

On  the  23d  Noveml>er  1853  the  stocking  of  the  boxes 
commenced,  and  before  a  uionth  had  expired  300,000  ova  were 
ilepo3it«d,  being  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  each  box,  of  which 
at  tliat  time  there  were  300.  These  ova  were  hatched  in 
April  1854,  and  the  fry  were  kept  in  the  jionds  till  May 
1855,  when  the  sluice  was  ojiened,  and  one  moiety  of  the  fish 
dciMirtetl  for  the  river  and  the  sea.  About  1300  of  these  were 
marked  by  chitting  off  the  dead  or  second  doraal  fia  The 
smolta  marked  were  about  one  in  every  huitdi'cd,  so  that 
about  130,000  must  have  departed,  leaving  more  than  titat 
uuml^er  in  the  pond.  The  second  spawning,  in  1854,  was  a 
failure,  only  a  few  thousand  fish  being  piwluced  Tins  result 
arose  from  the  imperfect  manipulation  of  the  fish  by  those 
intrasted  with  the  spawning.  The  thinl  sjmwning  took  place 
between  the  22d  November  and  the  IGtli  Becemher  1855, 
and  during  that  time  183,000  ova  were  dejioaited  in  the 
boxes.  Tliese  ova  came  to  life  in  Api'il  1856.  The  second 
migration  of  the  fry  s]>awned  in  1853  look  place  lietween 
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the  20th  April  and  24th  May  1856.  Of  the  smolts  that  then 
left  the  ponds,  300  were  marked  with  rings,  and  800  witli 
cuts  in  the  tail  Many  grilses  having  the  mark  on  the  tail 
were  re-taken,  but  none  of  those  marked  with  the  ring.  The 
smolts  from  the  hatching  of  1856  left  the  pond  in  April  1857. 
About  270  were  marked  wuth  silver  lings  inserted  into  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  tail ;  about  1700  with  a  small  hole  in 
the  gill-cover  ;  and  about  600  with  the  dead  fin  cut  off  in 
addition  to  the  mark  in  the  gill-cover.  Several  grilses  with 
the  mark  on  the  gill  and  tail  were  caught  and  reported,  but 
no  fish  marked  with  the  ring.  The  fourth  spawning  took 
place  between  the  12th  November  and  the  2d  December  1857, 
when  150,000  ova  were  deposited  in  the  boxes.  These  came 
to  life  in  March  1858.  Of  the  smolts  produced  from  the 
previous  hatching,  which  left  the  pond  in  1858,  25  were 
marked  with  a  silver  ring  behind  the  dead  fin,  and  50  with 
gilt  copper  wire.  Very  few  of  this  exodus  were  reported  as 
l>eing  caught.  The  smolts  produced  from  the  hatching  of 
1858  left  the  pond  in  April  1859,  and  506  of  them  were 
marked.  The  fifth  si)awning,  from  15th  November  to  13th 
December  1859,  produced  250,000  ova,  which  were  hatched 
in  April  1860.  Of  the  smolts  that  left  in  1860,  670  were 
marked,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  reported  as  having 
been  caught  on  their  return  from  the  sea.  The  smolts  of  the 
hatching  of  1860  left  the  pond  in  May  1861,  but  none  of 
them  were  marked*     The  number  of  eggs  deposited  in  tlu? 

*  As  I  assisted  personally  at  the  excxUis  of  1861, 1  subjoin  a  brief 
report  of  what  took  place  from  the  Perth  Courier : — 

**  On  Satunlay  last,  Mr.  Biii»t,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bertram  of 
Edinburgh  and  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  i^onds  of  Stonnontfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  fish  and  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  liberation  of  the  smolts.  For  eight  days  imst  the  keeper  had 
observed  strong  indications  of  a  desire  for  freedom  on  the  jiart  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  his  finny  wards,  and  numbers  had  gone  into  the 
nnilet  which  leads  to  the  reservoir  by  the  side  of  the  river  where  the 
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breeding-boxes  in  tbe  sjiawiiiiig  seaaoii  of  18G2  (November 
and  December)  was  about  250,000  ;  and  in  1863  not  more 

fish  were  formerly  enu],'Iit  and  marked.  When  the  party  arrived  they 
found  a  good  innuy  of  the  fish  in  the  rejiervoir,  being  thoae  which  had 
Houglit  egress  dnriiig  the  night.  Tlie  Bmolts  were  large  and  in  fine 
condiliou  1  and  one  fish,  which  haa  heen  dehiined  for  three  years  for 
the  purpoae  of  lUacoveriug  whether  the  apeciea  will  grow  in  fresh  water 
without  being  pennitttd  to  visit  tlie  eea,  was  found  to  Iw  fully  twice 
the  size  of  the  largest  smolt.  A  number  of  parrs,  too,  of  the  eonie 
age  an  the  wuolte,  and  apawned  of  the  eaine  parenta,  were  foimd  about 
the  size  of  ndnnows,  and  bearing  the  jurr-niark  distinctly  defined.  On 
seeing  the  slate  of  maltern,  Mr.  Buiat  gave  instnictioiiB  for  removing 
the  slniues,  and  allowing  those  bent  on  migration  to  have  their  liberty 
without  being  uinrhed  tliis  season.  A  considerable  nunilier  at  once 
Bought  the  river,  and  no  impediment  will  now  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
a  free  migration.  The  ova  "f  which  the  present  fry  is  the  produce  were 
placed  in  the  bo):e3  at  varioiia  times  during  the  period  from  ISth 
November  to  13th  Di^ccBiber  1 859  ;  and  the  departure  of  the  amolts 
commenced  on  the  18th  instant.  The  whole  fry — amounting,  it  is 
estimated,  to  somewhat  approucliing  200,000  Hsh — is  the  produce  of  19 
male  and  31  female  salmon.  Tiie  anomaly  of  one-half  of  the  fry 
reacliing  the  eouditioii  of  sniolts,  end  leaving  the  ponds  when  only 
a  year  old,  and  the  other  half  remaining,  has  been  hitherto  supposed  t« 
be  accounted  for  upon  th»  aupiioHitiou  of  the  earlier  litih  being  the 
produce  of  salmon,  while  the  later  were  that  of  grilse.  The  experiment 
of  this  year  sets  that  quefitiou  ot  rest  by  n^tiving  the  snpposition. 
Mr.  Buist  gave  orders  in  November  1SG9  that  none  but  salmon  should 
be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  ponds.  The  result  is  the  same  anomaly. 
Although  all  the  fry  this  year  in  the  ponds  are  the  produce  of  salmon, 
OS  is  usual  only  a  moiety  of  tliem  have  yet  attained  to  the  condition  of 
smolts,  while  Ihe  remainder  have  all  the  appearance  of  continuing 
parrs  as  Ijcforc.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
operations  of  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1860,  from  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  season  for  hatching,  the  whi:>lu  brood  seemed 
particularly  stunteil  and  ill-grown,  and  it  was  hardly  expectetl  that 
any  of  them  would  become  smulu  this  year  at  all.  About  a  montli 
at-o,  however,  early  fears  were  dispelled  ;  a  goodly  [lortlon  of  the  fry 
b^aa  to  approach  the  sniolt  statu,  and  since  the  beginning  of  May 
have  been  pulling  on  their  silvery  livery,  and  now  art  fully  as  far 
ndvauccd  on  those  in  the  open  river." 
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than  80,000  ova  could  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  river  for  capturing  giuvid  sabnon. 
Peter  Marshall  has  proved  a  most  able  pisciculturist  Tlie  loss 
of  eggs  under  his  management  forms  an  almost  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  the  total  quantities  hatched  at  Stormontfield. 

Mr.  Buist  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  notes,  which 
were  compiled  from  his  day-books  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Stormontfield  experiments : — 

"  1.  Of  the  marked  fish  which  were  liberated  from  the 
pond  at  Stormontfield,  four  out  of  every  hundred  were  re- 
captured, either  as  grilse  or  salmon. 

'*  2.  We  find  that  more  than  300,000  fish  were  reared  in 
the  pond,  and  allowed  to  go  into  the  Tay.  Thus  forty  fish 
out  of  every  thousand  were  re-captured  ;  and  as  300,000  were 
in  all  liberated,  it  follows  that  12,000  of  the  salmon  taken 
in  the  Tay  were  pond-bred  fish.  But  as  the  fish  did  not  all 
go  away  in  one  year,  this  12,000  must  be  distributed  over  two 
years. 

"  3.  We  find  the  average  number  of  salmon  and  grilse 
taken  in  each  year  is  70,000.  It  follows,  then,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  figures,  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  fish  taken  in  the 
Tay  for  the  last  two  years  were  artificially  bred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rental  of  the  fishings ; 
and  such  we  find  is  the  result. 

"  It  may  be  urged  that  if  the  salmon  from  which  the  ova 
were  taken  had  been  left  at  liberty,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  ;  but  this  we  know  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  for,  according  to  a  careful  calculation  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  and  others,  each  pair  of  salmon, 
although  they  i)roduce  upon  an  average  30,000  eggs,  do  not 
rear  above  five  fish.  Three  female  fish,  if  every  egg  they 
deposit  was  to  produce  a  salmon,  would  produce  all  the  fish  in 
tlie  Tay.  When  left  in  their  natural  state,  30,000  ova  produce 
four  or  five  fish  fit  for  the  table ;  whereas  the  same  number  of 
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ova,  when  caivfully  protected  in  the  breediiig-iKinds,  produce 
about  800.  This  is  supposing  that  one-third  of  the  ova 
dejx)sited  in  the  boxes  perishes — does  not  hatch,  and  comes 
to  notliiug.  Therefore  the  increase  iu  the  number  of  salmon 
taken  within  the  last  year  is  accounted  for.  Had  there  been 
any  increa.se  in  the  number  of  fish  in  the  other  rivers  of  Scot- 
lauil,  doubts  might  arise ;  but  there  has  been  no  such  increase, 
last  year  being  a  bad  one  for  every  river  in  Scotland  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tay." 

In  addition  to  the  group  of  salmon-breeding  ponds  at  Stop- 
montfield,  a  very  successful  suite  of  breeding-boxes  has  been 
laid  down  on  the  river  Dee,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, by  Messrs.  Martin  ajid  Gillone,  the  lessees  of  the  river 
Dee  salmon-fisheries.  Mr.  Gillone,  who  is  aii  adept  in  the 
art  of  fish-culture,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  experiment  on 
the  salmon,  and  so  long  ago  as  1830  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  paiT  were  young  salmon,  and  that  tliat  tiny  animal 
cliauged  at  a  given  period  into  a  sniolt,  and  in  time  Ijecamc  a 
valuable  table-fish.  Tliese  early  experiments  of  Mr.  Gillone's  . 
were  not  in  any  seuse  commercial;  they  were  conducted  solely 
with  a  view  to  solve  what  was  then  a  curious  problem  in 
salmon^owth.  In  later  years  Mr,  Gillone  and  his  partner 
have  entered  upon  salmon-breeding  as  an  adjunct  of  their 
fisheries  on  the  river  Dee,  for  whieh,  as  tacksmen,  they  pay 
a  rental  of  upwards  of  £1200  per  annum.  The  breeding- 
boxes  of  Messra.  Martin  and  Gillone  liave  been  fitted  up 
on  a  very  picturesque  part  of  the  river  at  Tonguelaud,  and 
the  number  of  eggs  last  brought  to  maturity  is  consider- 
ably over  100,000.  The  present  series  of  hatchings  for 
commercial  purposes  was  Iiegun  in  1862-G3  with  25,000 
eggs,  followed  iu  the  succeeding  year  by  a  laying  down  of 
nearly  double  that  number.  Tlie  hatchings  of  these  seasons 
were  very  unsuccessful,  the  loss  from  many  causes  being  very  . 
great,  for  the  manipulation  of  fisli  eggs  during  the  time  of  tlieir 
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artificial  extraction  and  impregnation  requires  great  care — a 
little  maladroitnes3  being  sufficient  to  spoil  thousands. 

Tlie  last  hatching  (spring  1865)  has  been  most  successfully 
dealt  with.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Gillone's  breeding-boxes  are 
all  under  cover,  being  placed  in  a  large  lumber-store  connected 
with  a  biscuit  manufactory.  Tliis  chamber  is  seventy  feet 
long,  and  there  is  a  double  row  of  boxes  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  place.  These  receptacles  for  the  eggs  are  made 
of  wood ;  they  are  three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  into  the  whole  series  a  range  of  frames  has 
been  fitted  containing  glass  troughs  on  which  to  lay  the  eggs. 
The  edges  of  the  glass  are  ground  off,  and  they  are  fitted  angu- 
larly across  ths  current  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  Tlie  eggs  are  laid 
down  on,  or  rather  sown  into,  these  troughs,  from  a  store 
bottle,  on  to  which  is  fitted  a  tapering  funnel  The  flow  of 
water,  which  is  derived  from  the  river,  and  is  filtered  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  any  impurity,  is  very  gentle,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifteen  feet  per  minute,  and  is  kept  perfectly 
regular.  The  boxes  are  all  fitted  with  lids,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  being  devoured,  as  is  often  done,  by  rats  and 
other  vermin,  and  also  to  assimilate  the  conditions  of  artificial 
hatching  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  the  natural  breeding- 
beds — where,  of  course,  the  eggs  are  covered  up  with  gravel 
and  are  hatched  in  comparative  darkness. 

It  may  be  of  some  use,  particularly  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  pisciculture,  to  note  a  few  details  connected  with  the 
capturing  of  the  gravid  fish  and  the  plan  of  exuding  the  ova 
practised  at  Tongueland.  The  river  Dee  is  tolerably  well 
stocked  with  fish,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  rent  I  have 
named  as  being  paid  for  the  right  of  fishing.  Mr.  Gillone 
adopts  the  plan,  now  also  in  use  at  Stormontfield,  of  capturing 
his  fish  in  good  time — in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  before  the  eggs 
are  ripe — and  of  confining  them  in  his  mill-race  till  they  are 
thoroughly  ready  for  manipulation.     Last  season — t.e,  in  No- 
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vi'nibei'  ami  IJeceniber  18fi4,  and  January  1865 — as  iiiany  as 
thirty-six  female  fish  were  taken  for  fheiv  roe,  tlie  nunilxT  of 
milters  being  twenty-five,  the  total  weight  of  tlie  lot  being  454 
lbs.,  or,  on  the  average,  six  and  a  half  pounds  each  fish.  Ac^oni- 
iug  to  rule,  the  weight  of  the  female  fish  taken  having  been  283 
lbs.,  these  ought  to  ha\'e  yielded  283,000  eggs,  but  as  several 
(if  the  fish  were  about  ripe  at  the  time  tliey  were  caught,  they 
spawiieii  naturally  in  the  mill-mce,  where  the  eggs  in  due  time 
came  to  life.  Tlie  plan  of  spawning  pursued  at  Tonguelanil 
is  as  follows  : — Whenever  the  fish  are  supposed  to  he  ripe  for 
that  pi'oce-ss,  the  water  is  sliut  out  of  the  dam,  and  the  animal 
is  first  placed  in  a  box  filled  with  water  in  order  to  its  examina- 
tion ;  if  ready  to  be  operated  upon,  it  is  then  transferrer!  t^i 
a  trough  filled  with  water  about  tliree  feet  and  a  half  long, 
seven  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  corresponding  depth,  and  tlie 
roeormiltispressedout  of  the  fish  just  in  the  pcjsition  in  which 
it  swims.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  secin-ed,  a  portion  of  the 
water  is  poured  out  of  tlie  wooden  vessel,  and  the  male  fish  is 
then  similarly  treated.  The  milt  and  roe  are  mixed  by  hand 
stirring,  and  the  eggs  then  being  washed  are  dislributejl  intii 
the  boxes. 

Mr.  Gillone  carries  on  all  his  operations  with  the  greatest 
[jossible  precision.  He  lias  a  large  clear  glass  bottle  marked 
off  in  divisions,  each  of  which  contains  800  eggs,  and  he  num- 
bers the  divisions  allotted  to  each  particular  fish,  which  arc 
sown  into  a  similarly  numbered  division  in  his  box,  so  that 
by  referring  to  his  index -Imok  he  can  trace  out  any  peculiarity 
in  the  eggs,  etc. 

Although  pisciculture  lias  been  shown  by  means  of  what 
lias  been  achieved  on  the  Continent  and  at  Stoimontfield  to  he 
eminently  practical,  yet  nothing  beyond  a  few  t<.iy  experiments, 
80  to  Speak,  have  been  made  in  England ;  indeed,  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  "  toying"  with  the  subject ;  but  all  honour 
to  Messrs,  Buckhiml  and  Kmncis— they  are  evidently  doing 
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their  Im'sI  to  create  imlilic  i.i.iniuii  i>ii  (lie  >iubjwl,  I/'itiiivs 
I  have  bi^eii  delivered  nn  fisli-cult.iire,  and  letters  have  Ik-oh 
r  thickly  sent  to  the  daily  papere,  advocating  tlio  extension  of 
r  the  nrt ;  Imt  no  great  Tnovemeiit  has  liooii  made  U'vond  etix'k- 
ing  the  upper  waters  of  the  TImiiies  with  a  few  tlioiisand  trviit 
and  some  fancy  fish.  Salmon  also  have  lieen  hatched  ;  Init 
'  oan  tliey  reach  the  sea  in  the  present  state  of  the  river  ? 


In  oi-der  that  gontlcmeu  who  have  a  hit  uf  running  water 
I  their  property  may  trj-  the  experiDieiit  of  artificial  hateh- 
,  I  give  a  drawing  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Cosle 
luitable  for  hat^-liing  out  a  few  thousand  eggs — it  could  l>e 
nt  up  in  a  garden  or  be  placed  in  any  convenient  outliouse.  I 
lay  state  that  I  am  able  to  hatch  salmon  eggs  in  the  saucer 
f  a  flower-jjot ;  it  is  placed  on  a  shelf  over  a  fixed  wash-hand 
I,  and  a  small  flow  of  water  regulated  by  a  stopcock  falls 
)  it.  The  vessel  is  tilled  with  small  sUmes  and  hiU  of 
roken  china,  and  answers  admirably.  Out  of  a  batch  of 
Babout  two  hundnil  eggs  biiaught  from  Stflrn  in  nt  field,  only  fif- 
1  were  found  ti>  have  turned  n|»aque  in  the  first  five  weeks. 
i  hatched  in  this  homely  way  are  verj'  3er\'iceable,  n.s  one 
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can  examine  tliem  Jay  l>y  day  and  note  how  they  progress,  and 
in  due  time  ohaerve  the  development  of  the  fish  for  a  few  days. 
The  young  animals  can  only  he  kept  in  the  saucer  about  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  a  lai^er  v 
or  be  thrown  into  a  river. 

As  regards  England,  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the 
rivers  of  that  country  turned  into  a  gigantic  salmon  "  mani 
factory."  Ponds  might  be  readily  constructed  on  ods  or  ti 
places  of  the  Severn,  or  on  some  of  the  other  suitable  salmon 
streams  of  England  or  Wales,  capable  of  turning  out  a  million 
fish  per  annnm,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  The  for- 
mation of  the  ponds  would  be  the  cliief  expense  ;  a  couple  of 
men  could  watch  and  feed  the  fry  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
size  adopted  might  be  three  times  that  of  the  ponds  on  the 
river  Tay,  and  the  original  cost  of  these  was  less  than  £500. 
I  would  humbly  submit  that  the  jrends  should  be  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  the  plan  I  have  elsewhere  given.  Except 
by  the  protecting  of  the  spawn  and  the  young  fish  from  their 
numerous  enemies,  there  is  no  way  of  meeting  the  present 
great  demand  for  salmon,  which,  when  in  season,  is  in  the 
aggregate  of  greater  value  than  the  best  butchers'  meat  The 
salmon  is  an  excelleut  fish  to  work  with  in  a  piscicultural 
sense,  because  it  is  large  enough  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  handlii 
and  it  is  very  accessible  to  the  operations  of  mankind,  becanW 
of  the  instinct  which  leads  it  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  water 
stead  of  the  sea.  It  is  only  such  a  fish  as  tliis  monarch  of  the 
brook  that  would  individually  pay  for  artificial  breedmg,  for, 
having  a  high  money  value  as  an  animal,  it  is  clear  that 
salmon-culture  would  in  time  become  as  good  a  way  of 
making  money  as  eattle-feeding  or  sheep-rearing. 

There  are  waste  places  in  England — the  Essex  marsht 
for  instance,  or  the  fens  of  Norfolk — where  it  woxdd  be  profil 
able  to  cultivate  eels  or  other  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Comacchio,     I  observed  lately  some  details  of 
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plan  to  rescue  a  quantity  of  land  in  fissex  from  the  water  ;  it 
would  perhaps  pay  as  well  to  convert  the  broad  acres  in  ques- 
tion, from  their  bemg  near  the  great  London  market,  into  a 
fish-farra.  The  English  people  are  fond  of  eels,  and  would  be 
able  to  consume  any  quantity  that  might  be  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  place  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Thames, 
other  tish  might  be  cultivated  as  well  All  the  best  portions 
of  the  hydraulic  apparatus  of  Comacchio  might  be  imitated, 
and  to  suit  the  locality,  such  other  portions  as  might  be  re- 
quired could  be  invented.  The  art  of  pisciculture  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  we  may  all  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  great 
water  farms — but,  to  be  profitable,  they  must  be  gigantic — 
for  the  cultivation  of  fish,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  have 
extensive  grazing  or  feeding  farms  for  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  cattle. 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  of  the  Galway  fisheries, 
finds  it  as  profitable  and  as  easy  to  breed  salmon  as  it  is  to  rear 
sheep.  His  fisheries  are  a  decided  success  ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  cost  of  some  extensive  engineering  operations  in  forming 
fish-passes  to  admit  of  a  communication  with  the  sea,  the  cost 
of  his  experiments  has  been  trifling  and  the  returns  excep- 
tionally large.  Mr.  Ashworth  put  into  his  fisheries  no  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  salmon  eggs  in  the  course  of  two 
seasons— viz,  659,000  eggs  in  1861,  and  770,000  in  1862.* 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  consecutive  and  detailed  account 
of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Ashworth,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  get  correct  particulars.     Mr.  Ashworth 

*  "  In  Older  that  the  public  may  understand  what  a  vast  number 
of  fish  770,000  would  be,  I  would  mention  that  it  has  been  calculated 
by  *the  chronicler,'  Mr.  James  Lowe,  that  the  number  of  human 
beings  assembled  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
700,000  :  imagine  a  salmon  for  each  human  being,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  fish  Mr.  Ashworth  has  hatched  out  as  a  stock 
for  his  fisheries.** — Lecture  by  Mr.  Buckland. 
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has  lately  visited  tlie  oyster-faniiB  of  tlic  lale  of  Re,  and  li« 
ti  liigh  opinion  of  the  effoi-ts  iiiaile  for  the  multiplication  ( 
that  favourite  mollusc.  He  has  vevy  obliginyly  commu] 
uited  to  me  a  number  of  interesting  statistics  as  to  Frenci 
oysteiMJultiire,  which  I  have  incorporated  into  lay  accouol 
of  the  sliell-fish  fisheries. 

Two  recent  achievements  in  the  art  of  fish-culture,  or  t 
any  rate  in  the  art  of  acclimatisation,  deserve  to  he  chroniclec 
in  this  division  of  the  "  Harvest  of  the  Sea."     I  allude  to  ti 
succoasfiil  introduction  into  Australia  of  the  British  salmon^ 
and  the  equally  successful  hiin^uj;  to  this  country  of  a 
fish — the  tiilurits  glanis. 

Grave   doubts    at   one    time   prevailed   among    pcrstn 
interested  in  acclimatisation  and  pisciculture  aa  to  whetb 
or  not  it  were  possible  to  introduce  the  British  salmon  ini 
the   waters   of  Australia  ;    and   an   interesting   controvei 
was  about  three  years   agii  carried  on  in  various  journal 
as  to  the  best  way  of  taking  out  the  fiali  to  that  country^ 
Those   veiy  wise   people  who   never  do  anything,   but  i 
largely   endowed   with  the   gift  of  prophecy,   at   once  pro 
claimed  that  it  coidd  not  be  done  ;  that  it  was  iniposaible  i 
take   the  salmon  out  to  Australia,   etc.  etc.      ISut   happilj4 
for  the  cause  of  progress  iu  natural  science,  and  the  t 
cess   of  this   particular  exiwrinient,   there   were  men   whc 
hail  lesolvetl  to  carry  it  out  and  who  would  not  be  put  dow: 
Mr.  Francis  Fi'ancis,  Mr.   Frank  Bucklautl,  and  Mr.  J.  Ai| 
You],  took  a  leading  part  in  the  achievement ;    but  befOT 
they  fell  upon  their  successful  plan  of  taking  out  the  ova  i 
ice,  hot  discussions  had  ensued  as  to  how  the  salmon  could] 
be  introduced  into  the  rivers  of  the  Australian  Coutinenty 
Many  plans  were  suggested :  some  for  carrjing  out  the  yom 
fish  iu  tanks,  and  others  for  taking  out  the  fructified  ova,  8 
tliat  the  process  of  hatching  might  bp  carried  on  during  the? 
voyage.     One  ingenious  person  promul^'iited  a  plun  uf  (ukinffl 
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the  paiT  ill  u  fresh-water  tank  a  mouth  or  two  before  it 
changed  into  a  smolt,  saying  that  after  the  change  it  woiihl 
1)6  easy  to  keep  the  smolts  supplied  with  fresh  salt  water 
direct  from  the  sea  as  the  ship  j)roceeded  on  her  voyage. 

The  mode  ultimately  adopted  was  to  pack  up  the  ova  in 
a  bed  of  ice,  experiments  having  first  been  made  with  a  view 
to  test  the  plan.  For  tliat  pui*pose  a  lai^e  number  of  ova 
wei*e  deposited  in  an  ice-house  in  order  to  ascertain  how  long 
the  ripening  of  the  egg  coidd  be  deferred — a  condition  of  the 
exi>eriment  of  couree  being  that  the  egg  should  remain  quite 
healthy.  The  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Comi)any  weixj  so  obliging 
as  to  allow  boxes  containing  salmon  and  trout  ova,  packed  in 
moss,  to  be  placed  in  their  ice  vaults,  and  to  afford  every 
facility  for  the  occasional  examination  of  the  eggs.  Satisfac- 
tory results  being  obtained — in  other  wortls,  it  ha\^ng  been 
proved  that  the  eggs  of  the  salmon  could  with  perfect  safety 
l>e  kept  in  ice  for  a  period  exceeding  the  average  time  of  a 
voyage  to  Australia — it  was  therefore  resolved  that  a  quantity 
of  eggs,  properly  packed  in  ice,  should  be  sent  out.  Tlio 
ivsult  of  this  exjKjriment  is  now  well  known,  most  of  the 
daily  papers  having  chronicled  the  successful  exportation  of 
the  ova,  and  announced  that  the  fish  had  come  to  life  and 
were  thriving  in  their  foreign  home. 

I  do  not  wish  to  w^eary  my  readei-s,  but  must  crave  their 
indulgence  while  I  give  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  details 
connected  with  this  important  exjieriment. 

The  number  of  ova  sent  out  to  Australia  was  100,000 
salmon  and  3000  trout.  The  vessel  selected  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  eggs  was  the  Norfolk^  which  on  one  or  two  occasions  had 
made  very  rapid  voyages.  The  ova  were  procured  from  the 
Tweed,  the  Severn,  the  Kibble,  and  the  Dovey  rivers ;  thus 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wtdes  contributed  to  this  precious 
freight.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  boxes,  containing  about 
00,000  ova,  were  placed  at  the  l.>ottom  of  the  ice-house,  with 
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a  solid  mass  of  ice  nine  feet  tliick  on  the  top,  so  that  every 
particle  of  this  mass  mnat  melt  before  the  ova  would  suffer. 
Sixteen  boxes,  containing  above  13,000  ova,  were  placed  in 
otber  parts  of  the  ice-house,  with  ice  below  and  above,  aa 
well  as  all  round  the  boxes.  The  ova  were  taken  between  tba 
IStli  and  loth  January,  placed  on  board  the  ship  on  the  18th, 
and  the  Norfolk  left  the  docks  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  i 
Plymouth  on  the  28th  Jauuaiy.  Thirty  tons  of  Weuham 
Lake  ice  were  used  in  the  experiment. 

The  ship  arrived  at  Hobsou's  Bay,  Melbourne,  on  the  16th 
of  April,  having  been  seventy-seven  days  on  the  voyaga  A 
few  of  the  boxes  containing  the  eggs  were  at  once  opened  and  ' 
plac«d  in  a  suitable  hatching  apiKU-atua,  but  the  larger  portion 
were  sent  off  to  Tasmania  and  reached  Hobart  Town  on  the 
20tb  of  April,  where  they  were  at  once  depoaited  in  the  pond  , 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  them  on  the  river  Plenty. 
Tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  the  Hon  Dr. 
Officer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  will  show  what 
was  done  on  the  amval  of  the  eggs  : — "  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  half  of  the  boxes,  tlie  process  of  opening  them  and 
depositing  the  ova  in  their  watery  beds  commenced,  and  you 
may  be  sure  au  anxious  process  it  was.  In  the  first  two  boxes 
that  were  opened  hy  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ova  had 
perished,  but  as  we  proceeded  much  more  fortunate  results 
were  obtained,  and  in  many  of  the  packages  the  living  pre- 
dominated over  the  dead.  I  could  not  attempt  to  state  to  you, 
even  approximately,  at  the  present  moment,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  healthy  ova  that  were  found  in  the  moss  and  placed  in 
the  hatching-boxes,  beyond  saying  that  they  amount  to  many 
tliousands,  and  are  amply  sufficient,  if  they  sliould  all  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  should  become  living  fish,  to  insure  the 
complete  success  of  our  experiment  All  the  boxes  have  now 
been  opened  eseept  fifteen,  and  the  ova  first  taken  out  have 
lieen  about  twenty-four  homs  in  the   water.     Among  these 
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some  of  them  can  be  observed  with  the  eyes  quite  prominent, 
and  visibly  indicating  the  near  approach  of  hatching,  so  that 
not  many  days  will  elapse  until  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
experiment  is  known.  The  remnant  of  the  ice,  amounting  to 
about  eight  tons,  obtained  from  the  Norfolky  was  brought  up 
here  with  very  little  loss,  and  has  of  course  been  used  in  cool- 
ing the  water  in  the  hatching-boxes.  Mr.  Eamsbottom  tliinks 
it  will  last  as  long  as  he  will  require  its  aid,  although  it  melts 
very  quickly.  The  water  of  the  Plenty,  which  had  fallen 
below  50  degrees,  had  been  again  raised  by  a  week  of  warm 
simny  weather  to  54  degrees,  which  was  its  temperature 
yesterday,  but  it  was  reduced  to  45  degrees  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ice.  To-day  the  weather  has  been  more  suitable,  and 
the  natural  temperature  is  not  much  over  50  degrees,  and  will 
in  all  probability  soon  decline  several  degrees  lower.  One  or 
two  of  the  ova  wliich  were  deposited  in  the  water  in  apparently 
sound  health  have  been  observed  to  become  opaque  and  die, 
while  some  others  have  been  seen  to  retain  all  their  clearness. 
These  observations  have  necessarily  been  of  very  limited 
extent  In  one  of  the  two  boxes  of  trout  ova,  nearly  all  were 
dead  ;  in  the  other  nearly  all  alive,  and  of  a  remarkably  clear 
and  brilliant  appearance.  These  have  been  placed  in  a  com- 
partment separated  from  the  salmon-boxes." 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  the  ova  sent  to 
Tasmania  made  a  formal  report  to  the  Government  of  the 
colony.  One  of  the  local  papers  supplies  a  summary  of  what 
was  reported,  which  is  as  follows : — "  They  state  that  upon 
examination  of  the  cases  on  arrival,  it  was  found  that  a  close 
and  almost  imvarying  relation  existed  between  the  fate  of  the 
ova  and  the  condition  of  the  moss  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped. Where  the  moss  retained  its  natural  green  hue 
and  elasticity,  there  a  large  proportion  of  the  ova  retained  a 
healthy  vitality ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  moss  was  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  in  a  collapsed  or  compressed  form,  few  of 
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the  ova  wure  ibuuil  alive/and  all  wtire  more  or  less  eiitiingled  J 
ill  a  netH'ork  of  I'uugus.     The  smallest  amount  oi  mortality  1 
was  invariably  fouiul  to  have  taken  plaee  in  those  boxes  ia  [ 
which  tlic  moss   hatl  been  most  loosely  packed  and  tbc  ova  I 
subjected  to  the  least  amount  of  pi-essiii'e.     On  the  4th  of  | 
May  the  first  trout  made  its  appcaranci;,  followed  on  the  sue-  J 
ceoding  day  by  the  first  salmon  that  had  ever  been  seen  i 
Australia,  or  south  of  the  equattir.     The  further  hatching  of  I 
the  trout  and  salmon  proceeded  very  slowly  for  Bomc  days,  ( 
but  then  became  more   rapid — especially  among  the  trout.  I 
Ainony  these  the  process  was  completei.1  about  the  25th  May,  ■ 
jiroducing  upwards  of  two  hundred  healthy  iish.    The  liatehing 
of  the  salmon  ia  more  protracted,  aud  was  not  concluded  until 
the  8th  June,  on  which  day  the  hiat  little  fish  was  ol)8erved 
making  its  escape  from  the  shelL     As  they  continued  to  make  . 
their  appearance  from  day  to  day,  their  nnnibers  were  counted  J 
by  Mr.  Kamsbottoni  with  tolerable  accuracy  up  to  about  1000,  \ 
aller  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  any  reckoning. 
The  great  undertaking  of  introducing  the  salmon  and  trout   I 
into  Tasmania  has  now,  the  commissioners  believe,  been  a 
cessfully  accomplished.     Few  countries  of  the  some  extent  \ 
possess  more  rivers  suited  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  tliii 
noble  fish  than  Tusniauia,     A  stranger  acquainted  with  the 
salmon  rivora  of  Europe   could  scarcely  behold  the  ample 
stream  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  Derwent  without  fancying   I 
that  they  were  already  the  home  of  the  king  of  fish.     And  the   ■ 
Derwent  is  but  one  of  many  other  large  and  ever-flowing  rivers  , 
almost  equally  suited  to  become  the  abode  of   the  salmoo. 
When  these  rivers  have  been  stocked,  they  cannot  fail  to  he- 
come  a  source  of  considerable  public  revenue,  and  of  profit 
and  pleasure  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Ramsbottiim,  a  son  of  the  well-known  English  pi-acti- 
cal  pisciculturist,  went  tint  in  charge  of  the  eggs,  and  aided 
in  tJieir  iiccouehemcnt,  walefdng  over  tlie  progress  of  the  ex- 
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periment  with  much  zeal.  Very  great  anxiety  was  evinced  by 
those  interested  for  the  proper  hatching  ont  of  the  eggs,  and 
the  mortality  which  was  soon  visible  among  the  ova — it  was 
at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  each  day — was  viewed 
with  great  alarm.  The  fii'st  eggs  were  hatched  in  the  ponds 
of  Tasmania.  Of  the  Victoria  consignment,  the  first  egg  was 
hatched  at  an  ice  company's  establishment  on  the  7th  of  May, 
twenty-two  days  after  the  airival  of  the  ship.  In  a  letter, 
dated  11th  May  1864,  Dr.  Officer  communicates  many  intei^ 
esting  details  of  the  experiment,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show  : — "  By  our  last  out-going  mail  I  reported  the  hatching 
of  the  first  trout  and  the  first  salmon  on  May  4  and  5.  We  have 
now  forty  trout  and  nine  salmon,  but  of  the  latter  two  are  de- 
formed, and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  survive  long.  The  first- 
1)0111  salmon  is  now  nine  days  old,  and  is  quite  healthy  and 
visibly  grown.  The  mortality  among  the  ova,  which  had  been 
about  one  hundred  per  diem  for  some  days,  has  very  much  de- 
creased again,  and  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  quite  trifling. 
The  weather  and  temperature  of  the  water  have  continued 
favourable.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  Plenty  and  ponds  has  not 
exceeded  49  degrees,  nor  descended  below  46  degrees.  This 
equality  is  of  course  highly  conducive  to  the  health  and  i)i"o- 
gress  of  our  charge.  We  expected  to  have  seen  more  salmon  by 
this  time,  but  our  impatience  has  outrun  probability  and  the 
teachings  of  experience.  The  authorities  tell  us  that  a  few 
always  precede  the  great  body  of  fish  by  a  good  many  days, 
and  are  not  usually  so  vigorous  as  those  that  are  hatched  at  a 
later  period.  As  to  the  trout  we  may,  I  think,  regard  them 
as  safe.  Only  one  out  of  the  whole  number  hatched  has 
died.  As  I  looked  at  their  box  this  afternoon,  I  observed 
several  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  shell.  Mr.  Kamsbot- 
tom's  attentions  are  indefatigable,  and,  I  believe,  nothing  has 
been  neglect<5d  that  could  insure  success.'' 

The  process  of  hatching  was  much  moi-e  pix)tracted  than 
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was  all  tie  i  pa  ted  ;  it  was  not  till  the  8tli  of  June  that  tlie  last 
of  the  pg^^3  gave  forth  its  little  tenant  An  account  of  the 
daily  hat-chiiig  was  kept  up  till  the  time  tliat  1000  of  the 
eggs  had  arrived  at  maturity,  but  after  that  the  hatching 
went  on  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  iniix}S3ible  to  keep 
a  correct  record.  Up  to  the  Ifith  of  June  the  trout  had  not 
been  artificially  fed,  but  for  all  that  they  looked  healthy  and 
grew  fat.  Mr.  Eamsbottoin  computed  that  he  had  at  least 
3000  healthy  salmon,  rather  a,  small  percentage  certainly  to 
obtain  out  of  the  30,000  egga,  but  quite  sufficient  to  solve  the 
grand  problem  of  whether  or  not  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
the  Britisli  salmon  into  Australian  waters.  The  latest  accounts 
tell  US  that  tlie  ynung  paiT  are  doing  well,  though  they  are 
not  growing  so  fiiat  as  the  ti-out.*  The  further  progress  of  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  anxiety  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Tasmanian  Legislature  have  voted  a  further 
sum  of  £800  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another  batch  of 
ova ;  this  sum  will  be  augmented  by  £400  voted  by  the 
Victorian  Acclimatisation  Society ;  so  that  no  means  will  be 
left  untried  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  tins  great 
experiment — tlie  ultimate  result  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be,  that  the  salmon  will  become  as  valuable  a  fish  in  the 
watei-s  of  the  great  Australian  Continent  as  it  is  in  the  waters 
of  our  own  islands. 

The  naturalisation  of  fish,  to  wliich  a,  brief  reference  haa 
ali'eady  been  made,  is  a  subject  that  is  not  very  well  under- 

'  Since  thu  above  was  written  mtelligence  has  been  received  in 
EngliiQil  of  the  loss,  by  esCHpe  into  the  river  (which  would  be  no  Iom), 
or  the  death,  or  more  truly  "inysteriuiisdisappeai'auce"  of  a  large  number 
of  the  fry — only  five  liundred  being  left  in  the  pond.  Tliese  have  been 
allowed  to  nmke  their  escape  into  the  river,  and  we  Diny  yet  hope  to 
hear  of  their  safety  and  welfare.  I  hnpe  those  interested  will  lose 
no  time,  now  that  they  Icnow  the  wny  to  Biioces*,  in  sending  out  another 
butch  of  vggs,  so  Eis  to  ensure  the  sending  into  the  river  of  a  few  thousand 
young  fish. 
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stood  ;  but  so  far  as  practical  experieuce  goes,  I  have  seen 

nothing  to  prevent  our  breeding  in  England  some  of  the  most 

productive  foreign  kinds.     Among  the  fishes  of  China,  for 

instance,  in  addition  to  the  golden  cai*p — now  quite  common 

here,  and  bred  in  thousands  in  nearly  every  factory  pond,  and 

which  is  looked  upon  as  simply  an  ornamental  fish — ^there  is 

the  lo-in,  or  king  of  fiysh,  which  frequently  measures  seven  feet 

in  length,  and  weighs  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  the 

flesh  being  excellent ;  the  lien-in-wang  and  the  kan-in,  almost 

as  good,  and  even  larger  than  the  other.     Then  there  is  the 

li-in,  the  usual  weight  of  which  is  about  fifteen  pounds,  and 

is  said  to  be  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than  our  European  carp. 

There  are  many  other  choice  fishes  of  exquisite  flavour,  which 

it  is  unnecessary  to  eimmerate  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that^ 

besides  these  natives  of  Chinese  seas,  there  are  numerous 

other  fine  fish  that  might  be  acclimatised  in  our  rivers  and 

firths.     The  seir  fish  of  Ceylon  may  be  named  :  it  is  a  kind  of 

scomberoid,  and  in  shape  and  size  is  similar  to  the  British 

salmon.    We  must  not,  however,  build  ourselves  much  on 

the  acclimatisation  of  foreign  fish,  especially  tropical  fish,  as 

— although  fish  can  bear  great  extremes  of  temperature — it 

would  be  no  easy  matter  to  habituate  them  to  our  climate. 

Indeed  some  writers  think  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 

habituate  tropical  fish,  however  valuable,  to  our  cold  waters^ 

but  the  experiment  is,  I  believe,  being  tried  in  France.    The 

bass  of  Lake  Wennern  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  suitable  fish 

for  British  waters,  as  well  as  the  ombre  chevalier  of  the  Lake 

of  Geneva,  a  few  of  which  latter  are  now,  I  believe,  along  with 

some  other  varieties,  being  tried  in  the  river  Thames.     So  great 

is  the  increasing  interest  of  pisciculture  becoming,  that  new 

ideas  are  being  daily  thrown  out  regarding  it     A  few  months 

ago  a  writer  in  the  Times  suggested  the  introduction  of  a 

white  fish  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  our  fresh  waters : — 

'*  This  fish  {Coregonns  aUnt8\  of  the  salmon  family,  is  from 
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tliroe  liO  four  poaiids  weiyht,  aa  delitiiuus  an  a  Dublin  IJay 
Iiodilock  when  fresh,  and  wlieii  barrelled  cousidtTotl  a  luxury 
ill  the  Central  and  Southern  States  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  bringing  5U  per  cent  over  the  price  of  batrelied  trout. 
Different  from  our  fresh-water  fisli.  it  is  a  vegetariau,  living 
on  weeds  and  moss.  It  is  a  great  article  of  food  in  the  North- 
Western  States  of  AiueiicA  and  Canada,  the  exports  of  it  being 
<4(i4,4V9  iu  1861  from  the  states  on  the  lakes;  hut  I  havp 
no  return  from  Canada,  wliieh  may  be  about  one-half  more, 
making;  a  total  of  over  /700.0l.tO,  or  £140.000  a  year." 

Tlio  latest  achievement  in  piacieulture  has  been  the  intro- 
duction to  thb  part  of  Europe  of  "  the  Wels"  {Silnrus glania). 
an  interesting  account  of  which  lately  appeai'ed  in  the  Fkld 
newspaper.  Great  expectations  have  been  formed  that  this 
gigantic  fish  may  be  successfully  reared  in  England.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  largest  European  fresh-water  fisli,  commonly 
attauung  a  weight  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  imiuids,  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  fonr 
ewts.  I  Dr.  Gunther,  the  eminent  ichthyologist,  remarks  that 
this  is  the  only  foreign  fish  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
introduce  into  this  country  ;  and  thinks  that,  in  several  of 
our  lakes,  [Hirticnlarly  tho.se  in  peat  soil,  it  might  be  usefully 
placed. 

The  following  iiarliuulars  regai-ding  this  new  food  fish 
have  been  printed  by  the  Acclimatisntiou  Society,  to  whom 
the  great*«t  praise  is  due  for  its  introduction  : — Its  appear- 
ance is  not  pleasant,  the  large  flattened  head  having  a 
cajtacious  mouth,  which  is  capable  of  seizing  the  largest  kind 
of  prey  ;  so  that  if  this  fish  be  succeasfnlly  propagated  in 
our  streams  and  lakes,  the  pike,  the  water-wolf  of  the  British 
waters,  will  meet  with  more  than  its  match.  The  habits  of 
the  Silurus  gtanis  arc  said  to  be  most  ffrocious,  and  its 
growili,  provirled  there  be  a  sufficient  sujtply  of  food,  vor\' 
rapiiL     The  body  is  less  elongated  tliau  the  oel,  and  llicri:-  nre, 
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slK'tcliiiig  tii'iii  llie  liL-ail,  loiig  tapering  barliele  ;  llie  oycs  aiv 
frog-iiki.'.  anil  tliere  are  many  otlier  poiiito  of  resenililnnee  to 
the  fiflg.  Tlie  new  fisli  is  like  the  eel  in  its  hiibils,  Ix'iuK 
a  wallowing  fisli,  fond  of  burrowing  in  the  nuul,  and 
hiding  amongst  the  rotten  roots  of  tiiees.  There  are  dark 
chai:ge!>  made  against  sonic  of  the  lai^est  speciniuns  of  the 


S^lurus  i/lanix,  in  tlie  slcmachs  of  which  it  is  reported  that 
jxirtioiiB  of  human  hoilies  have  been  found.  However,  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  Tlicre  can,  however,  be  uo  doubt 
of  tlie  extraordinarj'  appetit*  and  fierceness  of  this  fislL  In 
the  floods  of  the  Danube  the  silnrus  finds  plentiful  prey  in 
the  multitude  of  frogs  wliich  jiass  into  the  river ;  but  at 
other  times,  fish,  small  animals,  wonns,  indeed  anything 
which  comes  neflr,  afford  a  supply  of  food  ;  and  tlieru  may  l>e 
fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  iiualities  of  the  silurns 
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as  a  means  of  supply  to  our  tables,  it  may  more  than  l)alance 
its  value  in  this  way  by  the  iininense  destniction  of  fish  which 
is  needed  for  its  support.  It  is  said  that  the  silurus,  when  the 
prey  is  plentiful,  will  attain  over  fifty-six  pounds  in  four  years ; 
and  Englishmen  who  have  tested  it  report  that  in  flavour  it 
is  sui)erior  to  the  salmon.  Si)ecimens  of  the  wels  have  been 
brought  alive  from  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
to  the  station  of  the  society  at  Twickenham  by  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Stephen  I^keman  and  Mr.  Lowe,  a  gentleman  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  all  questions  of  natural  science.  In  all, 
fourteen  of  these  young  fish  were  brought  from  Kapochien, 
in  Wallachia,  where  Sir  StejJien  Lakeman  has  an  estate. 
The  Argich  river,  which  flows  past  there,  abounds  in  these 
and  other  valuable  fish,  which  are  found  more  or  less  through- 
out central  Europe  and  in  Scandinavia.  In  the  Danube  and 
many  of  its  tributaries  the  number  is  abundant ;  and  in  those 
wide  waters  the  Silunis  giants  is  said  to  reach  the  enormous 
weight  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
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ANGLERS*   FISHES. 

Fresh -Water  Fish  not  of  much  Value — ^Thc  Angler  and  his  Equipment — 
Pleasures  of  the  Country  in  May — Anglers'  Fishes — Trout,  Pike,  Perch, 
and  Carp — Gipsy  Anglers — Angling  Localities — Gold  Fish— The  River 
Scenery  of  England — The  Thames — Thames  Anglers — Sea  Angling — 
Various  Rinds  of  Sea-Fish — Proper  kinds  of  Bait — The  Tackle  Neces- 
sary— The  Island  of  Arran — Corry — Goatfell,  etc. 

ALTHOUGH  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  a  work  like 
the  present  to  devote  some  space  to  the  subject,  I  do 
not  set  much  store  by  the  common  anglers*  fishes,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  their  food  value  is  concerned ;  for  although  we 
were  to  cultivate  them  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  by  means  of 
artificial  spawning  multiply  them  exceedingly,  they  would 
never  (the  salmon,  of  course,  excepted)  form  an  article  of  any 
great  commercial  value  in  this  beef-eating  countr}'.  In  France, 
where  the  Church  enjoins  so  many  fasts  and  has  such  strict 
sumptuaiy  laws,  the  people  arc  differently  situated,  and  re- 
quire, especially  in  the  inland  districts,  to  have  recoui-sc  to  th(» 
meanest  produce  of  the  rivers  in  order  to  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tions of  their  priests.  The  fresh  waters  are  therefore  assidu- 
ously cultivated  in  nearly  all  continental  countries ;  but  the 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  British  Islands  have  at  present  but  a 
very  slight  commercial  value,  as  they  are  not  captured,  either 
individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; 
but  to  persons  fond  of  angling  they  afford  sport  and  healthful 
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recreation,  whether  they  aro  pursued  iii  the  large  English  0 
Scottish  lakes,  or  caught  in  the  amall  rivulets  that  feed  o 
great  salmon  streams. 

Although  Britain  is  possessed  of  a  seahord  of  4000  miles, 
and  a  large  uumher  of  fine  rivers  and  lakes,  the  total  number 
of  British  fishes  is  comparatively  small  (about  25U  oiily),  and 
the  varieties  which  live  in  the  fresh  water  are  therefore  very 
limited  ;  those  that  afford  sport  may  be  numbered  with  ease 
on  our  ton  fingers.  Fishers  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  lai^e 
cities  are  obliged  in  consequence  to  content  themselves  with 
the  realisation  of  that  old  proverb  which  tells  them  that  small 
fish  are  better  than  no  fish  at  all ;  hence  there  is  a  race  of 
anglers  who  are  contented  to  sit  all  day  in  a  punt  on  the 
Thames,  happy  when  evening  arrives  to  find  their  patience 
rewarded  with  a  fisher's  dozen  of  stupid  gudgeons.  But  in 
the  north,  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  or  on  the  Highland 
lochs  of  Scotland,  such  tame  sport  would  bo  laughed  at 
Are  there  not  chair  in  the  Derwent  and  splendid  trout  in 
Loch  Awe  ?  and  these  require  to  be  pursued  with  a  zeal,  and 
involve  an  amount  of  labour  not  understood  by  anglers  who 
punt  for  gudgeon  or  wlio  haunt  the  East  India  Docks  for  iierch, 
or  the  angler  who  only  knows  the  usual  ran  of  Thames  fish — 
barbel,  roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon.  To  kill  a  sixteen-pound 
salmon  on  a  Welsh  or  Highland  stream  is  to  be  named  a 
knight  among  anglers ;  indeed,  there  are  men  who  never  lift  a 
rod  except  to  kill  a  salmon ;  such,  however,  like  the  Duke  of 
Koxburghe,  are  the  giants  of  the  profession.  For  siwrt  there 
is  no  fish  like  the  monarch  of  the  brook,  and  great  anglers  will 
not  waste  time  on  any  fish  less  noble.  An  angler,  with  a 
moderate-sized  fish  of  tlie  salmon  kind  at  the  end  of  his  line, 
is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sinecure,  although  he  would  not 
for  any  kind  of  reward  allow  his  work  to  be  done  by  deputy. 
I  linveseeu  a  gentleman  play  a  fish  for  four  hours  rather  than 
yield  his  rod  to  the  attendant  gillie,  who  could  have  landed 
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the  fish  in  half-an-hoiiv's  time.  It  is  a  tluilling  momeut  to 
find  that,  for  the  first  time,  one  has  hooked  a  salmon,  and  the 
event  produces  a  nervousness  that  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
the  speedy  landing  of  the  fish.  The  first  idea,  naturally 
enough,  is  to  haul  our  scaly  friend  out  of  the  water  by  sheer 
force  ;  but  this  plan  has  speedily  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  fish, 
making  an  astonished  dash,  rushes  away  up  stream  in  fine 
style,  taking  out  with  it  no  end  of  **  rope  ;"  then  when  once  it 
obtains  a  bite  of  its  bridle  away  it  goes  sulking  into  some 
rocky  hiding-place.  In  a  brief  time  it  comes  out  again  with 
renewed  vigour,  determined  as  it  would  seem  to  try  your 
mettle  ;  and  so  it  dashes  about  till  you  become  so  fatigued  as 
not  to  care  whether  you  land  it  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  an  angler  may  have  to  "  play^  a  salmon  or  a  large 
grilse ;  but  if  it  sinks  itself  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pool,  it 
may  be  a  business  of  hours  to  get  it  safe  into  the  landing-net, 
if  the  fish  be  not  altogether  lost,  as  in  its  exertions  to  escape 
it  may  so  chafe  the  line  as  to  cause  it  to  snap  and  thus  regain 
its  liberty ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  the  angler 
has  certainly  to  wade,  aye  and  be  pulled  once  or  twice 
through  the  stream,  so  that  he  comes  in  for  a  thorough 
drenching,  and  may,  as  many  have  to  do,  go  home  after  a 
hard  day's  work  without  being  i^ewarded  by  the  capture  of 
a  single  fish. 

There  is  abundance  of  good  salmon-angling  to  be  had  in 
the  season  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  there  are  always  a 
great  variety  of  fishings  to  be  let  at  prices  suitable  for  all 
pockets ;  and  there  is  nothing  better  either  for  health  or 
recreation  than  a  day  on  a  salmon  stream.  There  are  one 
or  two  places  on  Tweed  frequented  by  anglers  who  take  a 
fishing  as  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company,  and  who,  when  they 
are  not  angling,  talk  politics,  make  poetry,  bandy  about  their 
polite  chaff,  and  generally  **go  in"  as  they  say  for  any  amount 
of  amusement.    These  societies  are  of  course  very  select,  and 
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not  generally  accessible  to  strangers,  Iteiug  of  tlie  nature  of  a 
club.  The  plan  which  every  angler  ought  to  adopt  on  going 
to  a  strange  water  is  to  place  himself  iiiiiler  the  guidance  of 
some  shrewd  native  of  the  place,  who  will  show  him  all  the 
best  pools  and  aid  him  with  his  advice  as  to  what  flies  he 
ought  to  use,  and  give  him  many  useful  hints  on  other  points 
as  well.  Anglers,  however,  must  divide  their  attention,  for  it 
is  quite  as  interesting  (not  to  speak  of  convenience)  for  some 
men  to  spend  a  day  on  the  Thames  killing  barbel  or  roach  as 
it  is  to  othera  to  kill  a  ten-pound  salmon  on  the  Tweed  or 
the  Spey.  It  is  good  sport  also  to  troll  for  pike  in  the 
Lodden  or  to  capture  grayling  in  beautiful  Dovedale.  And 
so  pleasant  has  of  late  years  become  the  sport  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  gentle-born  lady  handling  a  salmon- 
rod  with  as  much  vigour  as  grace  on  some  one  of  our 
picturesque  Highland  streams.  In  fact,  angling  is  a  recreation 
that  can  bo  made  to  suit  all  classes,  from  the  child  with  his 
ctick  and  crooked  pin  to  the  gentleman  with  his  well-mounted 
rod  and  elaborate  tackle,  who  hies  away  in  his  yacht  to  the 
fiords  of  Norway  in  search  of  salmon  that  weigh  from  twenty  to 
forty  pounds  and  require  a  day  to  capture.  For  those,  however, 
who  desire  to  stay  at  home  there  is  abundant  angling  all  the 
year  round.  From  New- Year's  Day  to  Christmas  there  needs 
bo  no  stoppage  of  the  sport ;  even  the  weather  should  never 
stop  an  enthusiastic  angler ;  but  on  very  bad  days,  when  it  is 
not  possible  to  go  out  of  doors,  tliere  is  the  study  of  the  fish, 
and  their  natural  and  economic  history,  which  ought  to  be 
interesting  t«  all  who  use  the  angle,  and  to  the  miyority  of 
mankind  besides  ;  and  there  is  spread  out  around  the  angler 
the  interesting  book  of  nature  inviting  him  to  perusal.  He 
can  see  the  white  seal  of  winter  opened,  and  observe  the  balmy 
spring  put  forth  its  vernal  ijower  ;  note  the  turbid  streams  of 
winter  as  they  are  slackening  their  volume  of  wnt<'r ;  see  the 
swelling  buds  and  the  bursting  leaves ;  admire  the  cowslip  aud 
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the  primrose  grow  into  blossom  almost  as  he  looks  at  them  ; 
hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  unceasing  carol  of 
noisier  birds ;  watch  the  sportive  lamb  or  the  timid  hare ;  and 
clironicle  the  ever-changing  seasons  as  tliey  roll  away  on  their 
everlasting  journey  of  progress. 

Without  pretending  to  rival  the  hundred  and  one  guides 
to  angling  that  now  flood  the  market,  I  shall  take  a  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  of  the  anglers'  fishes ;  not,  however, 
in  any  scientific  or  other  order  of  precedence,  but  beginning 
with  the  trout,  seeing  that  the  salmon  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

Of  all  our  fresh-water  fishes,  the  one  that  is  most  plentiful, 
and  the  one  that  is  most  worthy  of  notice  by  anglers,  is  the 
trout.  It  can  be  fished  for  with  the  simplest  possible  kind  of 
rod  in  the  most  tiny  stream,  or  be  captured  by  elaborate 
apparatus  on  the  great  lochs  of  Scotland.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  it  as  to  suit  all  tastes ;  there  are  well-flavoured 
bum  trout,  not  so  large  as  a  small  herring,  and  there  are  lake 
giants  that,  when  placed  in  the  scales,  will  pull  down  a  twenty 
pound  weight  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  usual  run  of  river 
trout  arc  about  six  or  eight  ounces  in  weight ;  a  pound  trout 
is  an  excellent  reward  for  the  patient  angler.  Where  a 
trouting  stream  flows  through  a  rich  and  fi^rtile  district  of 
country,  with  abundant  drainage,  the  trout  are  usually  well- 
conditioned  and  large,  and  of  good  flavour  ;  but  when  the 
country  through  which  the  stream  flows  is  poor  and  rocky, 
with  no  drains  carr}'ing  in  food  to  enrich  the  stream,  the  fish 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  lanky  and  flavourless  ;  they  may 
be  numerous,  but  they  will  be  of  small  size.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
note  the  difference  of  the  fish  of  the  same  stream :  some  of  the 
trout  taken  in  Tweed,  and  in  other  rivers  as  well,  are  shari) 
in  their  colour,  have  fine  fat  plump  thick  shoulders,  great 
depth  of  belly,  and  beautiful  pink  flesh  of  excellent  flavour: 
others  again  are  loan  and  flavourless.    The  colour  of  trout  is 
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of  coufse  deiieiident  on  the  quality  aud  abundance 
those  avD  best  which  exist  on  gi^iind- feeding,  living  upou 
worms  and  such  fresh-water  cnistaceans  as  ai-e  within  reach. 
Fly-taking  fiah — those  that  indulge  in  the  feed  of  ephemera 
that  takes  iilace  a  few  times  every  day — are  comparatively 
poor  in  flesh  and  weak  in  flavour.  As  to  where  fishere  should 
resort,  must  be  left  to  themselves.  I  was  once  beguiled  out  to 
the  Dipple,  but  it  was  a  hungry  sort  of  river,  where  tlie  trout 
were  on  the  average  about  three  ounces  and  scarce  enough ; 
although  I  must  say  that  for  a  few  minutes,  when  "the  feed" 
was  on  the  water,  there  was  an  enormous  display  of  fish,  but 
they  preferred  to  remain  in  tlieir  native  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Clyde  I  think.  The  mountain  streams  and  loclis  of 
Scotland,  or  the  placid  and  picturesque  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  are  the  paradise  of  anglers. 

For  troul^fishing  we  would  name  Scotland  as  being  befe 
all  other  countries.  "What,"  it  has  been  asked,  "  is  a  Scottish 
stream  without  its  trout  ? "  Doubtless,  if  a  rivet  lias  no  trout 
it  is  without  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  that,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  large  seats  of 
population,  trout  are  still  plentiful  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  the 
railway,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance,  have  carried  of  late 
years  a  perfect  amiy  of  anglers  into  its  most  picturesque  nooks 
and  corners,  and  therefore  fish  are  not  quite  so  plentifid  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  old  coacliing  days,  when  it  was 
possible  to  fill  a  washing-tub  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
with  lovely  half-pound  trout  (loia  a  few  pools  on  a  bum 
near  Moffat,  liut  tliei^e  are  still  plejity  of  trout ;  indeed 
there  is  a  noted  fisher  who  can  fill  his  basket  even  in  streams 
that,  being  near  the  large  cities,  have  been  too  often  fished  ; 
but  then  it  is  given  to  him  to  be  a  man  of  gifat  skill  in  hia 
vocation,  and  moreover  capable  of  instructing  others,  for  he 
has  written  a  work  that  in  some  degree  has  revolutionised 
ai'l  of  augl  ing. 
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Tlie  place  to  try  aii  angler  is  a  fine  Border  stream  or  a 
grand  Higldand  loch ;  but  I  shall  not  presume  to  lay  down 
minute  directions  as  to  how  to  angle,  for  an  angler,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  born,  he  can  scarcely  be  bred,  and  no  amount  of 
book  lore  will  confer  upon  a  man  the  magic  power  of  luring 
the  wary  trout  from  its  crystalline  home.  The  best  anglers, 
and  I  may  add  fish-poachers,  are  the  gipsies.  A  gipsy  will 
raise  fish  when  no  other  Imman  being  can  move  them.  If 
encamped  near  a  stream,  a  gipsy  band  are  sure  to  have  fish  as 
a  portion  of  their  daily  food  ;  and  how  beautifully  they  can 
broil  a  trout  or  boil  a  grilse  those  only  who  have  had  the 
fortune  to  dine  with  them  can  say.  Your  gipsy  is  a  rare 
good  fisher,  and  with  half  a  rod  can  rob  the  river  of  a  few 
dozens  of  trout  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  and  he  can  do  so 
while  men  with  elaborate  *^  fishing  machines,"  fitted  up  with 
costly  tackle,  continue  to  flog  the  water  without  obtaining 
more  than  a  questionable  nibble,  just  as  if  the  fish  knew  that 
they  were  greenhorns,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  chaflSng  them. 
Mr.  Cheek,  who  wrote  a  capital  book  for  the  guidance  of  what  I 
may  call  Thames  anglers,  says  that  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to 
see  other  anglers  at  work — which  is  better  than  all  the  wi-itten 
instructions  that  can  be  given,  one  hour's  practical  infoimation 
going  farther  than  a  folio  volume  of  written  advice.  It  is  all 
in  vain  for  men  to  fancy  that  a  suit  of  new  Tweeds,  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  Stoddart  or  Stewart,  and  a  large  amount 
of  angling  **  slang,*'  will  make  them  fishera  There  is  more 
than  that  required.  Besides  the  natural  taste,  there  is  wanted 
a  large  measure  of  patience  and  skill ;  and  the  proper  place  to 
acquire  these  best  virtues  of  the  angler  is  among  the  brawling 
hill  streams  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  expansive  bosom  of  some 
of  the  great  Cumberland  lakes,  while  trying  for  a  few  delicious 
chair.  A  congregation  of  fish  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
scatter  of  food  and  an  angler's  taking  advantage  of  the  piscine 
convention  over  its  diet  of  worms,  is  no  more  angling  than  a 
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battue  is  sport.  An  Amerioan  that  I  liavc  heaij  of  lias  a  fi 
manufactory  in  Connecticut,  where  hi^  can  shovel  the  animal 
out  hy  the  hundred ;  hut  then  he  docs  not  go  in  for  sport,  1 
idea — a  thoroughly  American  one — ia  money !  But  des 
tliis  exceedingly  commercial  idea,  there  are  a  few  anglers  i 
America,  and  as  there  are  much  water  and  many  game  fished 
there  is  plenty  of  sport.  In  North  America  there  are  to  I 
found  in  lai^  quantities  both  the  true  salmon  and  the  brc 
trout ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  the  American  fishes  visit  to 
fresh  and  salt  water  alternately,  they,  by  reason  of  thai 
strength  and  size,  afford  excellent  employment  either  to  t 
river  or  flea  angler.  One  of  the  best  of  the  American  fishes  1 
called  the  Mackinaw  salmon. 

To  come  back,  in  the  meantime,  to  Scotland  and  the  tronl 
and  where  to  fiud  them,  I  may  mention  that  that  particular  fish 
is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  streams  and  locha  of  Scotland,— 
Scotland,  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," — an( 
there  is  an  evc-r-abiding  abundance  of  water,  for  the  lochs  a 
streams  of  that  country  are  numberlesa     One  county  aim 
(Sutherlantl,  to  wit)  contains  a  thousand  locha,  and  one  p 
in  that  county  has  in  it  two  hundred  sheets  of  water,  and  a 
of  these  abounding  with  fine  trout,  alToriling  rich  sport  t 
the  angler — rewarding  all  who  persevere  i^'ith  full  basketiS,   . 
I  have  already  hinted,  the  fiaher  must  study  his  locality  a 
glean  advice  from  well-informed  residents.     Tlie  gipsies  of  ■ 
district  can  usually  give  capital  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  \ 
that  will  please  best.     Many  a  time  have  anglers  been  s 
flogg'ig  away  at  a  sti-eam  or  lake  that  was  trautless,  or  at  thaa 
wit's  end  as  to  which  of  their  flies  would  please  the  daintg 
palate  of  my  lord  the  resident  trout     But  I  shall  not  furthei 
dogmatise   on   such   matters  ;   most  jieople   who   are  givea 
to  angling  are  quite  na  wise  as  the  writer  of  tlieae  remarks  jj 
and  there  are  as  fine  trout  in  England,  1  daresay,  as  there  i 
in  fScullniid  :  indeed  Uiero  nrc  a  thousand sticnjiis  in  this  C!n>a 
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Britain,  Ireland,  ami  AVales  of  ours,  where  we  can  find  fisli — 
there  ai*  splendid  trout  even  in  the  Tlioraes.  Then  tJiere  aro 
the  Dove  and  the  Severn,  as  well  as  rivers  that  are  mnch 
farther  away,  so  tliat  on  his  second  day  frtm  London  an  active 
angler  may  be  whipping  the  Spey  for  salmon,  or  trolling  on 
Txwh  Awe  fot  the  large  trout  that  inhabit  that  sheet  of  water. 


The  change  of  scene  is  of  ittielf  a  delight,  no  matter  what  river 
the  visitor  may  choose.  At  the  same  tinn?  the  physical  exer- 
tion undei;gone  by  the  angler  flushes  his  cheek  with  the  hne 
of  health,  and  imparts  to  his  frame  a  strength  and  elasticity 
known  only  to  such  as  are  familiar  with  country  scenes  and 
pure  air.  May  and  the  Mayfly  are  held  to  inaugurate  the 
angler's  year ;  for  although  a  few  of  the  keenest  sportsmen 
keep  on  angling  all  the  yt^ar  round,  most  of  thi-ui  lay  dnwir 
their  rod  iihout  the  t-nd  of  Oetoher,  and  do  not  fliink  uf  nguiii 
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rKit  ^^enl]y  accf^ssible  to  strangers,  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
fAnh  l\i0:  plan  which  ever}'  angler  ought  to  adopt  on  going 
r//  a  4tran^^;  water  is  to  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
v>f]D/;  ?^\lftiVfi\  native  of  the  place,  who  will  show  him  all  the 
\^f^  \ffff9U  and  aid  liini  with  his  ad>ice  as  to  what  flies  he 
^m'^ht  Ut  nv%  and  give  him  many  useful  hints  on  other  points 
aA  w^tIL  Ajii^him^  however,  must  divide  their  attention,  for  it 
JA  f\niU:  HM  int^;n;«ting  (not  to  speak  of  convenience)  for  some 
tnftt  Uf  h\tf'tn\  a  (by  on  the  Tliamcs  killing  barlxd  or  roach  as 
it  w  t/;  fAhnm  U)  kill  a  ten-jx)und  salmon  on  the  Tweed  or 
tf»/j  HfiT'y,  It  in  g^KKl  ftjKirt  also  to  troll  for  pike  in  the 
t/Mtrti  or  to  captuH!  grayling  in  beautiful  Dovedale.  And 
v/  pl/ranarit  h;is  of  ]aUi  years  become  the  sport  that  it  is  no 
utif'jimuiou  hight  Uj  see  a  gcntlc-1)om  lady  handling  a  salmon- 
ffffl  with  aM  much  vigour  as  grace  on  some  one  of  our 
pi/.ilim;M^|ii(;  Highland  streams.  In  fact,  angling  is  a  recreation 
that  f'Sitt  \Ki  uuuUi  to  suit  all  classes,  from  the  child  with  his 
t1'u:k  and  ftrookcA  pin  t^)  the  gentleman  with  his  well-mounted 
r^id  and  clalKimte  tackle,  who  hies  away  in  his  yacht  to  the 
i'utrtlH  of  Norway  in  soarch  of  salmon  that  weigh  from  twenty  to 
forty  i^iunds  and  rciquiro  a  day  to  capture.  For  those,  however, 
who  chjhin;  to  stay  at  liome  there  is  abundant  angling  all  the 
year  round.  From  N(jw- Year's  Day  to  Christmas  there  needs 
Ik?  no  st^ippagr;  of  tlie  sport ;  even  the  weather  should  never 
ftU)p  an  r'nthusiastic  angl(,*r ;  but  on  veiy  bad  days,  when  it  is 
not  [Kmsible  to  go  out  of  doors,  there  is  the  study  of  the  fish, 
and  their  natural  and  economic  liistory,  which  ought  to  be 
inU-resting  to  all  wIk)  use  the  angle,  and  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  besidfis  ;  and  tliere  is  spread  out  around  the  angler 
the  interesting  book  of  natunj  inviting  him  to  perusal  He 
can  see  the  white  seal  of  winter  opened,  and  observe  the  bahny 
spring  put  forth  its  vernal  power  ;  note  the  turbid  streams  of 
winter  as  they  are  slackening  their  volume  of  water ;  see  the 
swelling  buds  and  the  bursting  leaves ;  admire  the  cowslip  and 
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the  primrose  grow  into  blossom  almost  as  he  looks  at  them  ; 
hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  unceasing  carol  of 
noisier  birds ;  watch  the  sportive  lamb  or  the  timid  hare ;  and 
chronicle  the  ever-changing  seasons  as  they  roll  away  on  their 
everlasting  journey  of  progress. 

Without  pretending  to  rival  the  hundred  and  one  guides 
to  angling  that  now  flood  the  market,  I  shall  take  a  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  of  the  anglers'  fishes  ;  not,  however, 
in  any  scientific  or  other  order  of  precedence,  but  beginning 
with  the  trout,  seeing  that  the  salmon  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

Of  all  our  fresh-water  fishes,  the  one  that  is  most  plentiful, 
and  the  one  that  is  most  worthy  of  notice  by  anglers,  is  the 
trout.  It  can  be  fished  for  with  the  simplest  possible  kind  of 
rod  in  the  most  tiny  stream,  or  be  captured  by  elaborate 
apparatus  on  the  great  lochs  of  Scotland.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  it  as  to  suit  all  tastes ;  there  are  well-flavoured 
bum  trout,  not  so  large  as  a  small  herring,  and  there  are  lake 
giants  that,  when  placed  in  the  scales,  will  pull  down  a  twenty 
pound  weight  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  usual  run  of  river 
trout  are  about  six  or  eight  ounces  in  weight ;  a  pound  trout 
is  an  excellent  reward  for  the  patient  angler.  Where  a 
trouting  stream  flows  through  a  rich  and  fertile  district  of 
country,  with  abundant  drainage,  the  trout  are  usually  well- 
conditioned  and  large,  and  of  good  flavour  ;  but  when  the 
country  through  which  the  stream  flows  is  poor  and  rocky, 
with  no  drains  carrying  in  food  to  enrich  the  stream,  the  fish 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  lanky  and  flavourless  ;  they  may 
be  numerous,  but  they  will  be  of  small  size.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
note  the  difference  of  the  fish  of  the  same  stream :  some  of  the 
trout  taken  in  Tweed,  and  in  other  rivers  as  well,  are  shaiT[) 
in  their  colour,  have  fine  fat  plump  thick  shoulders,  great 
depth  of  belly,  and  beautiful  pink  flesh  of  excellent  flavour ; 
others  again  arc  lean  and  flavourless.    Tlie  colour  of  trout  is 
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of  course  dependent  on  tlie  quality  and  abundance  of  its  food; 
those  are  best  which  exist  on  ground -feeding,  living  upon 
worms  and  such  fresh-water  crustaceans  as  are  within  reach. 
Fly-taking  fish — those  that  indulge  in  the  feed  of  ephemerae 
that  takes  [)lace  a  few  times  every  day — are  comparatively 
poor  in  flesh  and  weak  in  flavour.  As  to  where  fishers  should 
resort,  must  be  left  to  themselves.  I  was  once  beguiled  out  to 
the  Dipple^  but  it  was  a  hungry  sort  of  river,  where  the  trout 
were  on  the  average  about  three  ounces  and  scarce  enough ; 
although  I  must  say  that  for  a  few  minutes,  when  "the  feed" 
was  on  the  water,  there  was  an  enormous  display  of  fish,  but 
they  preferred  to  remain  in  their  native  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Clyde  I  think.  The  mountain  streams  and  lochs  of 
Scotland,  or  the  placid  and  picturesque  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  are  the  paradise  of  anglers. 

For  trout-fishing  we  would  name  Scotland  as  being  before 
all  other  countries.  "  Wliat,''  it  has  been  asked,  "  is  a  Scottish 
stream  without  its  trout  ? "  Doubtless,  if  a  river  has  no  trout 
it  is  without  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  that,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  large  seats  of 
population,  trout  are  still  plentiful  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  the 
railway,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance,  have  earned  of  late 
years  a  perfect  army  of  anglers  into  its  most  picturesque  nooks 
and  corners,  and  therefore  fish  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
possible  to  fill  a  w^ashing-tub  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
with  lovely  half-pound  trout  from  a  few  pools  on  a  bum 
near  MoSat.  But  there  are  still  plenty  of  trout ;  indeed 
there  is  a  noted  fisher  who  can  fill  his  basket  even  in  streams 
that,  being  near  the  large  cities,  have  been  too  often  fished  ; 
but  then  it  is  given  to  him  to  be  a  man  of  groat  skill  in  his 
vocation,  and  moreover  capable  of  instructing  others,  for  he 
has  written  a  work  that  in  some  degree  has  revolutionised  the 
art  of  angling. 
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The  place  to  try  an  angler  is  a  fine  Border  stream  or  a 
grand  Highland  loch ;  but  I  shall  not  presume  to  lay  down 
minute  directions  as  to  how  to  angle,  for  an  angler,  like  a  poet, 
must  be  bom,  he  can  scarcely  be  bred,  and  no  amount  of 
book  lore  will  confer  upon  a  man  the  magic  power  of  luring 
the  wary  trout  from  its  crysta-Uine  home.  The  best  anglers, 
and  I  may  add  fish-poachers,  are  the  gipsies.  A  gipsy  will 
raise  fish  when  no  other  human  being  can  move  them.  If 
encamped  near  a  stream,  a  gipsy  band  are  sure  to  have  fish  as 
a  portion  of  their  daily  food  ;  and  how  beautifully  they  can 
broil  a  trout  or  boil  a  grilse  those  only  who  have  had  the 
fortune  to  dine  with  them  can  say.  Your  gipsy  is  a  rare 
good  fisher,  and  with  half  a  rod  can  ix)b  the  river  of  a  few 
dozens  of  trout  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  and  he  can  do  so 
while  men  with  elaborate  "  fishing  machinas,"  fitted  up  with 
costly  tackle,  continue  to  flog  the  water  without  obtaining 
more  than  a  questionable  nibble,  just  as  if  the  fish  knew  that 
they  were  greenhorns,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  chaflSng  them. 
Mr.  Cheek,  who  wrote  a  capital  book  for  the  guidance  of  what  I 
may  call  Thames  anglers,  says  that  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to 
see  other  anglers  at  work — which  is  better  than  all  the  written 
instructions  that  can  be  given,  one  hour's  practical  infoimation 
going  farther  than  a  folio  volume  of  written  advice.  It  is  all 
in  vain  for  men  to  fancy  that  a  suit  of  new  Tweeds,  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  Stoddart  or  Stewart,  and  a  large  amount 
of  angling  "  slang,*'  will  make  them  fishera  There  is  more 
than  that  required.  Besides  the  natural  taste,  there  is  wanted 
a  large  measure  of  patience  and  skill ;  and  the  proper  place  to 
acquire  these  best  virtues  of  the  angler  is  among  the  brawling 
hill  streams  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  expansive  bosom  of  some 
of  the  great  Cumberland  lakes,  while  trying  for  a  few  delicious 
charr.  A  congregation  of  fish  brought  together  by  means  of  a 
scatter  of  food  and  an  angler's  taking  advantage  of  the  piscine 
convention  over  its  diet  of  worms,  is  no  more  angling  than  a 
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battue  is  sport.  An  American  that  I  liave  heard  of  has  a  fish- 
manufactory  in  Connecticut,  where  he  can  shovel  the  animals 
out  by  the  hundred ;  but  then  he  does  not  go  in  for  sport,  his 
idea — a  thoroughly  American  one — is  money  !  But  despite 
this  exceedingly  commercial  idea,  there  are  a  few  anglers  in 
America,  and  as  there  are  much  water  and  many  game  fishes, 
there  is  plenty  of  sport.  In  North  America  there  are  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities  both  the  true  salmon  and  the  brook 
trout ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  the  American  fishes  visit  the 
fresh  and  salt  water  alternately,  they,  by  reason  of  their 
strength  and  size,  afford  excellent  employment  either  to  the 
river  or  sea  angler.  One  of  the  best  of  the  American  fishes  is 
called  the  Mackinaw  salmon. 

To  come  back,  in  the  meantime,  to  Scotland  and  the  trout, 
and  where  to  find  them,  I  may  mention  that  that  particular  fish 
is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  streams  and  lochs  of  Scotland, — 
Scotland,  the  "land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," — and 
there  is  an  ever-abiding  abundance  of  water,  for  the  lochs  and 
streams  of  that  country  are  numberless.  One  county  alone 
(Sutherland,  to  wit)  contains  a  thousand  lochs,  and  one  parish 
in  that  county  has  in  it  two  hundred  sheets  of  water,  and  all 
of  these  abounding  with  fine  trout,  affording  rich  sport  to 
the  angler — rewarding  all  who  persevere  with  full  baskets.  As 
T  have  already  hinted,  the  fisher  must  study  his  locality  and 
glean  advice  from  well-informed  residents.  The  gipsies  of  a 
district  can  usually  give  capital  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  bait 
that  will  please  best.  Many  a  time  have  anglers  been  seen 
flogging  away  at  a  stream  or  lake  that  was  troutless,  or  at  their 
wit's  end  as  to  which  of  their  flies  would  please  the  dainty 
palate  of  my  lord  the  resident  trout.  But  I  shall  not  further 
dogmatise  on  such  matters  ;  most  people  who  are  given 
to  angling  are  quite  as  wise  as  the  writer  of  these  remarks  ; 
and  there  are  as  fine  trout  in  England,  I  daresay,  as  there  are 
in  Scotland  ;  indeed  theix)  are  a  thousand  streams  in  this  Gr(»at 
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Britain,  Ireland,  and  Wales  of  ours,  where  we  can  find  fisli — 
there  are  splendid  trout  even  in  the  Thames.  Then  tliere  are 
tiie  Dove  and  the  Severn,  as  well  as  rivers  that  are  much 
farther  away,  so  that  on  his  second  day  from  T-ondon  an  active 
angler  may  be  whipping  the  Spey  for  salmon,  or  trolling  on 
T»ch  Awe  for  the  large  trout  that  inhabit  that  sheet  of  water. 


AISCIUIBS'  FISHEH. 


The  change  of  scene  is  of  itself  a  delight,  no  matter  what  river 
the  visitor  may  choose.  At  the  same  time  the  physical  exer- 
tion undergone  by  the  angler  flushes  liis  cheek  with  the  hue 
of  health,  and  imparts  to  Lis  frame  a  stren^^tli  and  elasticity 
known  only  to  such  as  are  fumiliar  with  countr)'  scenes  and 
pure  air.  &Iuy  and  the  Mayfly  arc  held  to  inaugurate  the 
angler's  year  ;  for  alllioiigh  a  few  of  the  keenest  sportsmen 
keep  oil  angling  all  the  year  round,  most  of  them  lay  down 
their  rod  alwul  the  ouil  of  Octolier,  and  do  not  think  of  again 
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resumiug  it  till  tlicy  can  smell  the  sweet  fragrauce  of  the  i 
vanciDg  summer.     Altltougli  few  of  our  busy  meii  of  law  < 
commerce  are  able  to  forestall  the  regular  holiday  period 
August  aud  September,  yet  a  few  do  manage  a  run  to  I 
country  at  the  charniuig  time  of  May,  when  the  days  are  i 
too  hot  for  enjoyment  nor  too  short  for  country  industry, 
August  and  September  the  landscape  is  preparing  for  the  sli 
of  winter,  whilst  in  Jlay  it  is  being  robetl  by  nature  for  tl 
ffites  of  summer,  aud,  despite  the  sneers  of  some  poets  ani 
naturalists,  is   new   and   charming   in   the  highest    degreal 
Town  living  people  should  visit  the  country  in  May,  and 
and  feel  its  industiy,  pastoral  and  simple  as  it  is,  and  at 
same  time  view  the  charms  of  its  scenery  in  all  its  v. 
freshness  aud  fragi-ance. 

Some  anglers  delight  in  pike-catching,  others  try  for  perch 
but  give  me  the  trout,  of  which  there  is  a  large  variety,  and  all 
worth  catcliiug.     In  Loch  Awe,  for  instance,  there  is  the  great 
lake  trout,  which,  combined  witli  the  beauty  of  the  sceneiy; 
has  sufficed  to  dmw  to  that  neighbourhood  some  of  our 
anglers.     The  trout  of  Loch  Awe,  as  ia  well  known,  are  vi 
ferocious,  hence  their  scientific  uame  of  Salmo  fcrox. 
trout  attains  to  great  dimensions ;  individuals  weighing  tweni 
pounds  have  been  oftou  captured;  but  its  flavour  is  indifferent 
and  the  flesh  is  coarse,  and  not  of  a  prepossessing  colour. 
This  kind  of  trout  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  and  deej 
lochs  of  Scotland.     It  was  discovered  scientifically  about  tl 
end  of  last  century  by  a  Glasgow  mercliant,  who  was  food 
sending  samples  of  it  to  hi,?  friends  as  a  proof  of  his  pro' 
aa  an  angler.     The  usual  way  of  taking  the  great  lake 
to  engage  a  boat  to  fish  from,  which  must  be  wwed  gentlj 
through  the  water.    The  best  bait  is  a  small  trout,  with 
leaat  half-a-dozeu  strong  liooks  projecting  from  it,  and  tl 
tackle  requires  to  be  prodigiously  strong,  as  the  fish  is  a  m' 
powerful  one,  although  not  (juite  so  active  as  some  othere 
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the  trout  kind,  but  it  roves  about  in  these  deep  waters  enacting 
the  parts  of  the  bully  and  the  cannibal  to  all  lesser  creatures, 
and  driving  before  it  even  the  hungry  pike.  Persons  residing 
near  the  great  lochs  capture  these  large  trout  by  setting  night 
lines  for  them.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  they  are 
exceedingly  voracious,  and  have  been  known  to  be  dragged  for 
long  distances,  and  even  after  losing  hold  of  the  bait  to  seize 
it  again  with  great  eagerness,  and  so  have  been  finally  cap- 
tured. These  great  lake  trout  are  also  to  be  found  in  other 
countries. 

In  Lochleven,  at  Kinross,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  there  will  be  found  localised  that 
beautiful  trout  which  is  peculiar  to  this  one  loch,  and  which 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  mysterious  fishes  of 
Scotland.  This  fish — although  its  quality  is  said  to  have 
been  degenerated  by  the  drainage  of  the  lake  in  1830,  at  which 
period  it  was  reduced  by  draining  to  a  third  of  its  former 
dimensions — is  of  considerable  commercial  value;  it  cannot 
be  bought  in  Edinburgh  imder  two  shillings  a  pound  weight ; 
and  if  it  was  preperly  cultivated  might  yield  a  large  revenue. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  recent  statistics  of  "  the  take" 
of  Lochleven  trout,  but  in  former  years  during  the  seven 
months  of  the  fishing  season  it  used  to  range  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight,  and  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  all  trout  imder  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight 
were  thrown  back  into  the  water  by  order  of  the  lessee.  Eighty- 
five  dozen  of  these  fine  trout  have  been  known  to  be  taken  at 
a  single  haul,  while  from  twenty  to  thirty  dozen  used  to  be  a 
very  common  take.  As  to  perch,  they  used  to  be  caught  in 
thousands.  Little  has  or  can  be  said  about  Lochleven  trout^ 
except  that  they  are  a  speciality.  Some  learned  people  (but  I 
take  leave  to  differ  from  them)  consider  the  Lochleven  fish  to  be 
identical  with  Salmofarioy  but  never  in  any  of  my  piscatorial 
wanderings  have  I  found  its  equal  in  colour,  flavour,  or  shape. 
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It  lias  been  compared  witli  the  Fario  Linumits  of  tlie  Lake  c 
Geneva,  and  having  handled  both  fishes  I  must  allow  that  tLei 
is  very  little  difference  between  them;  but  still  there  are  (] 
ences.  Boats  can  be  hired  at  Kinross  for  aii  hour  or  two's 
fishing  on  Lochleveu,  Mr,  Bamet,  the  editor  of  the  local  paper, 
himself  a  keen  fisher,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  put  gentlemen  in 
the  way  of  enjoying  a  day's  pike  or  trout  fishing  on  the  locluJ 

I  need  not  go  over  all  the  varieties  of  fresh-water  trool 
neriaiim,  for  their  name  is  legion,  and  every  book  on  anglii 
contains  lists  of  those  that  ai'e  peculiar  to  the  districts  treaU 
upon.  If  anglers'  fiahea  ever  become  valuable  as  food,  it  wifl 
be  by  the  cultivation  of  our  great  lochs.  With  such  a  v 
expanse  of  water  as  is  contained  in  some  of  these  lakes,  a 
having  ample  river  accommodation  at  hand  for  Bpawain) 
purposes,  there  could  he  no  doubt  that  artificial  breeding,  ij 
properly  gone  about,  would  be  succEssfnl.  The  Lochlevdl 
trout  in  particular  might  be  made  a  subject  of  piscicultui 
experiment ;  it  is  already  of  great  money  value  commercia] 
and  could  be  cultivated  so  as  to  become  a  considerable  soui 
of  revenue  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lake  and  amusement  to  t 
angler. 

There  are  some  pretty  big  pike  in  Lochteven ;  I  lattdjE 
axamined  a  very  lai^e  one,  weighing  sixteen  pounds,  that  had 
been  feeding  very  industriously  on  tho  daiuty  trout  of  the 
loch.  As  every  angler  knows,  the  pike  affords  capital  spor^ 
and  may  be  taken  in  majiy  ililTerent  ways.  Tike  spawn  iq 
March  and  April,  wlien  the  fish  leaves  its  hiding-place  in  t 
deep  water  and  retires  for  procreative  purposes  into  sballoi^ 
creeks  or  ditches.  The  pike  yields  a  very  lai^e  quantity  o 
roe  on  the  average,  and  the  young  fish  are  not  long  in  boingi 
hatched  Endowed  with  great  feeding  [mwer,  pike  | 
rapidly  fi-om  the  first,  attaining  a  length  of  twenty-two  inches 
ISid'ore  that  pi-rimi  a  young  pike  is  called  a  jack,  and  its  in-4 
crease  of  weight  i.?  at  the  rate  of  nlioiit  Four  pound.*  n  year  I 


when  well  supjilied  with  food.  Tlie  njipelite  of  this  fish' is 
very  great,  aud,  from  its  being  ao  fierce,  it  has  been  called  the 
pirate  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not  easily  satisfied  with  food,  aud 
numerous  extraoi'dinary  stories  of  the  pike's  powers  of  eating 
nud  digesting  have  been  from  time  to  time  related.  I  remem- 
ber, wheu  at  school  at  Haddington  (seventeen  miles  finm  Edin- 


burgh), of  seeing  n  pike  tliat  inhabited  a  hole  in  the  "  Lang 
Cram"  (a  part  of  the  river  Tyue),  which  was  uoarly  triangular 
in  shape,  snpiKwed  to  bo  the  exact  pattern  of  its  hiding-place, 
and  which  devoured  everj'  kind  of  fiali  or  animal  that  came  in 
its  way.  It  was  caught  several  times,  but  always  managed  to 
escape,  and  must  have  weighed  at  least  twenty-five  pounds. 
Upon  one  occasion  it  was  hooked  by  a  little  boy,  who  fished 
for  it  with  a  mouse,  when  it  rewarded  him  for  his  clevemess 
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by  dragging  him  into  the  water;  ami  liaJ  help  not  beeu  i 
hand  the  boy  would  assuredly  have  been  drowned,  as  I 
water  at  that  particiilai'  spot  was  deep.     As  to  the  voracity  <l 
this  fish  many  particulars  have  been  given.     Mr.  Jesse,  i 
one  of  his  works,  says  that  a  pike  of  the  weight  of  five  poiindl 
has  been  known  to  eat  a  hundred  gudgeon  in  three  wceksj| 
and  I  have  myself  seen  tlieui  killed  in  the  neighbourhot 
of  a  shoal  of  parr,  and,  notwitlistanding  tlieir  rapidity  of  dig( 
tion,  T  have  seen  four  or  five  fish  taken  out  of  the  stomach  q 
each.     Mr.  Stoddart,  one  of  our  chief  angling  authorities,  1: 
calculated  the  pike  to  be  amongst  the  most  deadly  e 
of  the  infant  salmon,    He  tells  ns  that  the  pike  of  the  Tevio( 
a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  are  very  fond  of  eating  young  smolta 
and  says  that,  in  a  stretch  of  water  tvn  miles  long,  where  thei^ 
is  good  feeding,  there  will  be  at  least  a  thousand  pike,  aai 
that  these  during  a  period  of  sUty  days  will  consume  about  i 
quarter  of  a  million  of  young  salmon ! 

One  would  almost  suppose  that  some  of  the  stories  abon^ 
the  voracity  of  pike  had  been  invented  ;  if  only  half  of  thenq 
be  true,  this  fish  has  certainly  well  earned  its  title  of  shark  a 
the  fresh  water.  There  is,  for  ioatance,  the  well-known  tale  a 
the  poor  mule,  which  a  pike  was  seen  to  take  by  the  r 
pull  into  the  water ;  but  it  is  more  likely  I  think  that  tin 
mule  pulled  out  the  pike.  Pennant,  however,  relates  a  story  o 
a  pike  that  is  known  to  be  true.  On  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
Canal  at  Trentliam,  a  pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan  that  v 
feeding  under  water,  and  gorged  as  much  of  it  as  killed  botl 
A  servant,  perceiving  the  swan  with  its  head  below  the  sui 
face  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  went  to  see  what  was  wronj 
and  found  both  swan  and  pike  dead.  A  lai^e  pike,  if  it  has  tlu 
chance,  will  think  nothing  of  biting  its  captor  ;  there  a 
ral  authentic  instances  of  this  having  been  done.  The  pike  ii 
a  long-lived  fish,  grows  to  a  lai^o  size,  and  attains  a  prodigioogS 
weight.     Tliei-o  is  a  nnirative  extant  about  one  that  was  said| 
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to  be  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  which  weighed  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  was  seventeen  feet  long.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  size  of  pike  :'  individuals  have  been 
captured  in  Scotland,  so  we  are  told  in  the  Scots  Magazine, 
that  weighed  seventy-nine  pounds.  In  the  London  newspapers 
of  170  5  an  account  is  given  of  the  draining  of  a  pool,  twenty- 
seven  feet  deep,  at  the  Lilishall  Limeworks,  near  Newport, 
which  had  not  been  fished  for  many  years,  and  from  which  a 
gigantic  pike  was  taken  that  weighed  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  being  heavier  than  a  man  of  twelve  stone ! 
I  have  seen  scores  of  pike  which  weighed  upwards  of  half  a 
stone,  and  a  good  many  double  that  weight,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  salmon,  the  weight  is  now  on  the  descending  ratio,  the 
giants  of  the  tribe  ha\dng  been  apparently  all  captured. 
Formerly  there  used  to  be  great  hauls  of  this  fish  taken  out  of 
the  water.  Whether  or  not  a  pike  be  good  for  food  depends 
greatly  on  wherc  it  has  been  fed,  what  it  has  eaten,  and  how 
it  has  been  cooked.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  show,  the  animals  of  the  water  are  in  respect  of  food  not 
unlike  those  of  the  land — their  flavour  is  laigely  dependent 
on  their  feeding;  and  pike  that  have  been  luxuriating  on 
Lochleven  trout,  or  feeding  daintily  for  a  few  months  on  young 
salmon,  cannot  be  very  bad  fare.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
pike  are  not  highly  esteemed  as  a  dish  even  when  cooked 
(I  la  Walton,  who  recommended  them  to  be  roasted,  and  basted 
during  the  process  with  claret,  anchovies,  and  butter.  Old 
Isaac  says  a  dish  of  pike  so  prepared  is  too  good  for  any  but 
anglers  or  very  honest  men.  The  pike  is  a  comparatively  ugly 
fish  as  regards  its  shape,  but  at  certain  seasons  is  very  bril- 
liant in  colour.  It  is  extensively  distributed,  and  is  found 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  also  in  America  and  Asia 
The  raascalogne,  Hsox  cstor,  is  the  name  of  the  largest  Ameri- 
can pike ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  great  lakes  and  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  basin,  and  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  thirty 
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pounds  being  a  coramoii  enough  weight,  but  individuals  havi 
been  captured  ranging  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  ' 
mascalogne,  like  all  its  tribe,  is  a  bold  and  voracious  I 
Tiiei-e  is  also  the  northern  pickerel,  auoth(!r  American  l>ika^J 
which  does  not  grow  so  large  as  the  above,  but  is  quite  aa  I 
fierce  and  bold  as  our  own  pike  ;  and  as  the  fish  is  not  gooct  f 
for  food,  although  an  excellent  game  fish,  aflbrding  no  end  oSm 
sport,  I  need  not  recommend  the  acclimatisation  of  any  of  J 
these  American  savages. 

The  carp  family  (Cyprinidie)  b  very  numerous,  embracing  J 
among  its  members  the  barbel,  the  gudgeon,  the  carp-breanvl 
the  white-bream,  the  red-eye,  the  roach,  the  bleak,  the  dac^  .1 
and  the  well-known  minnow.     There  is  one  of  the  family  J 
wliich  is  of  a  besiutifiil  colour,  and  with  which  all  are  fami-  j 
liar — I  mean  the  golden  carp,  which  may  be  seen  flo« 
in   its   ciysfal  prison  in   nearly  every  home   of  taste,  i 
which  swarms  in  the  ponds  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  t 
tropical   watei-s   of  the  Ciystal   Palace  at  Sydenham.     Tha  j 
gold  and  silver  fish  are  natives  of  Cliina,  whence  they  were 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  be(;ome,  especially  of 
late  years,  so  common  as  to  bo  hawked  about  the  streets  for 
sale.      In  China,  as  we  can   read,  evoiy  person  of  fashion  j 
keeps  gold-fish  by  way  of  having  a  little  amusement.     They  J 
are  contained  either  in  the  small  basins  that  decorate  tbeJ 
courts  of  the  Chinese  houses,  or  in  porcelain  vases  made  oad 
purpose  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  kinds  are  taken  from  a  smaltJ 
mountain-lake    in  the  pravince  of   Che-Kyang,  where  they  1 
grow  to  a  compai-atively  large  size,  some  attaining  a  length  of  j 
eighteen  inches  and  a  comparative  bulk,  the  general  run  of 'I 
them  being  equal  in  size  to  our  herrings.     These  lovely  fish 
afford  great  delight  to  the  Chinese  ladies,  who  tend  and  cul- 
tivate them  with  great  care.     They  keep  them  in  very  large 
basins,  and   a  cunnnnii  eaiihen  pan   is  yeucnilly  placed  at 
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the  bottom  of  these  iu  a  reversed  position,  and  so  perforated 
with  holes  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  fish  from  the  heat  aud 
glare  of  the  sun.  Green  stuff  of  some  kind  is  also  thrown 
u]X)n  the  water  to  keep  it  cool,  and  it  (the  water)  must  be 
changed  at  least  every  two  days,  and  the  fish,  as  a  general 
rule,  must  never  be  touched  by  the  hand.  Great  quantities 
of  gold-fish  are  often  bred  in  ponds  adjacent  to  factories, 
where  the  waste  steam  being  let  in  the  water  is  kept  at  a 
warmish  temperature.  At  the  manufacturing  town  of  Dun- 
dee they  became  at  one  time  a  complete  nuisance  in  some  of 
the  factories,  having  penetrated  into  the  steam  and  water  pipes, 
and  occasionally  brought  the  works  to  a  complete  stand.  In 
England  the  golden  carp  usually  spawns  between  May  and 
July,  the  particular  time  being  greatly  regulated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  seasoa  The  time  of  spawning  may  be  known 
by  the  change  of  habit  which  occurs  in  this  fisli.  It  sinks 
at  once  into  deep  water  instead  of  basking  on  the  top, 
as  usual ;  previous  to  which  the  fish  are  restive  and  quick 
in  their  movements,  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
etc.  It  may  be  stated  here,  to  prevent  disappointment, 
that  golden  cslt\>  never  spawn  in  a  transparent  vessel 
When  the  spawn  is  hatched  the  fish  are  very  black  in  colour, 
some  darker  than  others :  these  become  of  a  golden  hue,  wliile 
those  of  a  lighter  shade  become  silver-coloured.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  salmon,  it  is  some  time  before  this 
change  occurs,  some  colouring  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and 
otliers  not  till  two  or  three  seasons  have  come  and  gone. 
These  beautiful  prisoners  seldom  live  long  in  their  crystal 
cells,  although  the  prison  is  beautiful  enough,  one  would 
fancy : — 

**  I  ask,  what  warrant  fixed  them  (like  a  spell 
Of  witchcraft  fixed  thcni)  in  the  cr}'stal  cell  ; 
To  wheel  with  languid  motion  round  and  round, 
Beautiful,  vet  in  mournful  durance  V>ound  ? 

L 
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Tluir  |M;m',  iK'ilia}H,  nur  Mij^bU*>l  fwiUtcp  murrM, 
Or  tlnir  •|ui«k  -.i-n-f  nur  swtM'h*sl  music  jarrM  ; 
Aiiil  wliitlh  r  r..»iM  th--v  «l;irt,  if  M-izol  with  foar  t 
N'm  ^lnliriiii^  >i«iu«',  no  taii^^K'il  n^il  Wii*  near. 
WIhii  till*  «•!■  ta|HT  n-astnl  t«»  cIumt  the  nM»iii, 
'I'll-  V  w.ii,-  away  lli«'  ni^lit  in  ^tarloHs  j^lmmi  ; 
Ami  wlnii  till-  >uii  tir^t  tlawiRMl  uinm  the  streaui:«, 
II«'W  t.iiiit  lln  ir  jMiitii«ii  i»f  his  vital  beams  I 
Tliii-,  aii«l  iniablr  \n  rom|ilain,  thev  fartHl, 
Whilr  in't  Miio  iny  of  niirs  hv  them  was  shared.** 

^inM-lish  nii^ht  iiui  to  \h\  j>iinhasiHl  oxcej^t  fi-om  some  very 
iv>jMMtal»l«'  Jralrr.  I  liavr  kiiowii  ivj)ealcJ  cases  where  the 
wlioli.!  ol  ihr  li>li  InniLrht  have  d'wd  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
ImIii!^'  t;ik«*ii  hoiii.'.  Tlu'Si*  ^nihh'u  caq).  wliich  are  reared  for 
s;il«'.  aiv  usually  spawiu'd  ami  hn-d  in  warmish  water,  and 
tliry  (niulit  in  ('•ni^»'(iiirin'c  to  l)u  acclimatised  or  **  tempered" 
l»y  till'  lU'alcr  Im'Toic  they  an'  ]>artcd  with.  Parties  buying 
i)\v^\\\  to  br  paiticuhir  as  to  tliis,  and  ascertain  if  the  fish  they 
have  hou^lil  have  Ih-cii  fi/njuroL 

la'tuniiiii,^  1<»  tin'  coiniiion  cjirj),  I  may  speak  of  it  as 
brini;  a  iiio>t  iix'TuI  i)oiHl-tisli.  It  is  a  sort  of  vegetarian, 
aiul  it  iiiav  l»i.'  rlas>ed  ainiui^  tlic  least  carnivorous  fishes  ; 
it  feeds  cliielly  uj»ou  vem'tahles  or  decaying  organic  matter, 
and  very  few  of  tln-iii  prey  iip»)U  their  kind,  wliile  some, 
it  is  tlioM^ht,  i)ass  the  wintrr  in  a  torpid  state.  There  is  a 
ihvnie  which  tells  us  that 

Tuikt-vs,  carp,  li»'i'>,  i>i«'keivl,  and  heer, 
( 'ani«-  int<»  Kn-'land  ti/f  in  one  vear. 

lUit  this  couplet  must,  1  think,  he  wronL,%  as  some  of  these 
items  were  in  use  Ioulj  hrfore  the  carp  was  known  ;  indeeil,  it 
is  not  at  all  ceilain  when  this  fish  was  first  introduced  into 
Kn^dand,  or  where  it  was  lin»u<;ht  from,  but  I  think  it 
extremely  [lossible  that  il  was  ori;;inally  brought  here  from 
(Jcrmany.     Jn  ancient  times  there  used  to  be  inmiense  pomls 
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filled  with  carp  in  Prussiii,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Meckhuiburg, 
and  Holstein,  and  the  fish  Wiis  bred  and  brought  to  market 
with  as  much  regularity  as  if  it  liad  been  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable. 
The  carp  yields  its  spawn  in  gmat  quantities,  no  fewer  than 
700,000  eggs  having  been  found  in  a  fish  of  moderate  weight 
(ten  pounds) ;  and,  being  a  hardy  fish,  it  is  easily  cultivated,  so 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  breed  in  ponds  for  the  fishmarkets 
of  populous  places,  and  the  fish-salesmen  assure  us  that  there 
would  be  a  large  demand  for  good  fresh  carp.  It  is  necessar}% 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  have  the  ponds  in  suites 
of  tliree — viz.,  a  spawning-pond,  a  nursery,  and  a  receptacle 
for  the  large  fish — and  to  regulate  the  numbei's  of  breeding  fish 
according  to  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  minutely  into  the  construction  of  carp-ponds ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  it  is  always  best  to  select  such  a  spot  for 
their  site  as  will  give  the  engineer  as  little  trouble  as  possibla 
Twelve  acres  of  water  divided  into  three  parts  would  allow  a 
splendid  series  of  ponds — the  first  to  be  three  acres  in  extent, 
the  second  an  acre  more,  and  the  thiixl  to  be  five  acres  ;  and 
here  it  may  be  again  observed  that,  with  water  as  with  land,  a 
given  space  can  only  yield  a  given  amount  of  produce,  therefore 
the  ponds  must  not  be  overstocked  with  brood.  Two  hundre<l 
carp,  twenty  tench,  and  twenty  jack  per  acre  is  an  ample  stock 
to  begin  breeding  with.  A  very  profitable  annual  return 
would  be  obtained  from  these  twelve  acres  of  water  ;  and,  as 
many  country  gentlemen  have  even  larger  sheets  than  twelve 
acres,  I  recommend  this  plan  of  stocking  them  with  carp  to 
their  attention.  There  is  only  the  expense  of  construction  to 
look  to,  as  an  under-keeper  or  gardener  could  do  all  that  was 
necessary  in  looking  after  the  fish.  A  gentleman  having  a 
lai^  estate  in  Saxony,  on  which  were  situated  no  less  than 
twenty  ponds,  some  of  them  as  large  as  twenty-seven  acres, 
found  that  his  stock  of  fish  added  greatly  to  his  income. 
Some  of  the  carp  weighed  fifty  pounds  each,  ami  upon  the 
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occasion  of  draining  one  of  his  ponds,  a  supply  of  fish  weighing 
five  thousand  pounds  was  taken  out ;  and  for  good  carp  it 
wouUl  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  sixpence  per  pound 
weight  could  easily  be  obtained,  which,  for  a  quantity  like 
that  of  this  Saxon  gentleman,  would  amount  to  a  sum  of 
£125  sterling.  Now,  I  Lave  the  authority  of  an  eminent  fish- 
salesman  for  stating  that  ten  times  the  quantity  here  indicated 
could  be  disposed  of  among  the  Jews  and  Catholics  of  London 
iu  a  week,  and,  cotdd  a.  regular  supply  be  obtained,  an  unlimited 
quantity  might  be  sold. 

I  have  been  writing  about  Highland  streams  and  northern 
lochs ;  but  the  river  scenery  of  England  is,  in  its  way,  equally 
beautiful,  and  no  river  is  more  charming  than  the  Thames. 
It  is  a  classic  stream,  and  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  the 
poets  and  celebrated  by  the  historian.  Aft«r  Mi-s.  S.  C.  Hall 
and  Thorne,  it  were  vain  to  repeat  its  praises  : — 


"  Glide  gentl; 
O  Tiiauiea  I 
As  lovely  ' 


,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
that  anglers  all  uiny  see 
Biona  by  tiiy  side. 


Oh,  glide,  fair  stream,  for  ever  so 
Tby  qaiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Tiil  all  oitr  niinda  for  ever  flow 
Ab  thj  deep  waters  are  now  flowing.' 


The  Thames  takes  its  rise  in  Gloucesterslnre,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Cirencester  ;  and  at  that  place,  and  for 
some  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  known  as  the  Isis,  and  not  till 
the  waters  of  the  Thame  join  it  in  Oxfordshire  is  it  known  as 
the  Thavies.  This  celehmted  river  is  small  at  first,  and  flows 
through  some  beautiful  scenei-y  and  htghly-cidtivated  country  ; 
its  banks  are  studded  with  castles  and  palaces,  beautiful  towns 
and  snug  villages ;  while  well-stored  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields  give  smiling  evidence  of  plenty  all  along  its  course. 
AVhen  we  consider  that   the   Thames   flows   past   Windsor, 
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Hampton  Courts  and  Eichmond  ;  that  it  laves  the  grassy  lawns 
of  Twickenham,  waters  the  gardens  of  Kew,  and  that  it  bears 
upon  its  bosom  the  gigantic  commerce  of  London — we  can  at 
once  realise  its  importance,  and  can  understand  its  being  called 
the  king  of  British  rivers,  although  it  is  neither  so  long,  nor 
does  it  contain  so  voluminous  a  body  of  water  as  some  other 
of  our  British  streams.  The  total  length  of  the  river  Thames 
is  215  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  country  it  watera  is  6160 
square  miles.  It  has  as  affluents  a  great  many  fine  streams, 
including  the  river  Lodden,  as  also  the  Wey  and  the  Mole.  I 
am  not  entitled  to  consider  it  here  in  its  picturesque  aspects 
— ^my  business  with  it  is  piscatorial,  and  I  am  able  to  certify 
that  it  is  rich  in  fish  of  a  certain  kind — 

"  The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tj'rian  dye, 
The  silver  eel  in  shining  volumes  rolled. 
The  yellow  carp  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
Swift  trout  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pike,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains." 

Considering  that  all  its  best  fishing  points  are  accessible  to 
an  immense  population,  many  of  whom  are  afflicted  with  a 
mania  for  angling,  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  there  is  a  single 
fish  of  any  description  left  in  it ;  and  yet  but  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  **pen  of  the  war"  bagged  a  seven-pound  trout  near 
Walton  Bridge !  I  may  be  allowed  just  to  run  over  a  few 
Thames  localities,  and  note  what  fish  may  be  taken  from  them. 
Above  Teddington  at  diflTerent  places  an  occasional  trout  may 
be  pulled  out,  but,  although  the  finest  trout  in  the  world  may 
be  got  in  the  Thames,  they  are,  unfortunately,  so  scarce  in  the 
meantime,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  wliile  to  lose  one's  time  in 
the  all  but  vain  endeavour  to  lure  them  from  their  homa 
Pike  fishing  or  trolling  will  reward  the  Thames  angler  better 
than  troutihg.  There  are  famous  pike  to  be  taken  every  here 
and  there — in  the  deep  pools  and  at  the  weirs  :  and,  as  the 
pike  is  voracious,  a  moderately  good  angler,  with  proper  bait. 
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is  likely  to  have  some  sport  with  this  Csli.     lint  the  si>ecialit3 
of  the  Thames,  so  far  at  least  as  moat  anglers  are  concerae^'fl 
is  the  quantity  of  fish  of  the  carp  kind  which  it  contains,  a 
also  perch.     This  latter  fish  may  be  taken  with  great  certainty  ' 
about  Maidenheail,  Cookbani,  Pangbourue,  Wiilton,  Labham, 
and  Wallingford  Road  ;  and  a  kindred  fish,  the  pope,  in  gt'eat 
plenty,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  same  localities.     Then  tfaeJ 
beai-ded  barbel  is  found  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Thames  thaufl 
anywliere  else,  and,  as  it  is  a  fish  of  some  size  and  of  miiol 
courage,  it  affords  great  sport  to  the  angler.     The  best  way  t 
take  the  barhel  la  with  the  "  Ledger,"  and  the  hest  places  fotfl 
this  kind  of  fishing  are  the  deeps  at  Kingston  Bridge,  Sunhuiy 
Lock,  Halliford,  Chcrtscy  Weir,  and  in  the  deeps  at  Bray, 
where   many    a   time  and   oft  liave   good  hauls  of  barbel 
been  taken,     llie  beat  times  for  the  capture  of  this  fish  are  i 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  very  early  in  the  morning.     Chub  are  J 
also  plentiful  in  the  Thames  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  who  ■ 
wrote  a  guide  to  Thames  anglers,  specially  recommended  t 
island  above  Goring  for  chub,  also  Marlow  and  the  tai^ge  islandl 
below  Henley  Bridge.     Tliis  fish  can  he  taken  with  the  fly, 
and  gives  tolerable  sport     The  roach  is  a  fish  that  abounds  in 
all  jiart-s  of  the  Tliames,  especially  between  Windsor  and  Rich- 
mond ;  and  in  the  proper  season — September  and  October — it 
will  be  found   in   Teddington   Weir,    Sunbury,  Blackwater, 
Walton  Bridge,  Shepperton  Lock,  the  Stank  Titch  at  Chertsey. 
and  near  Maidenhead,   Marlow,   and    Henley   Bridges.     At  ] 
Teddington  I  may  state  that  the  dace  is  abundant,  and  there  , 
is  plenty  of  little  fish  of  various  kinds  that  can  be  had  as  bait  ' 
nt  mo.=it  of  the  places  we  have  named.     In  fact,  in  the  Thames 
there  is  a  superalmndanee  of  sport  of  its  kind,  and  plenty  of 
aceommodation  for  anglers,  with  wise  fishermen  tf>t«ach  them 
tlie  art ;  and  although  the  best  sport  that  can  be  enjoyed  ob 
this  lovely  sli-eam  is  greatly  different  from  the  I  rout-fishing  of  | 
Wale.'!  or  Seotlnnd,  it  is  good  in  its  deg«!c,  and  tends  to  health 
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aud  liigh  spirits,  aiiJ  ati  anxiety  to  excel  in  liis  cniTl,  ns  one 
cnn  easily  see  who  veiitvires  by  the  aiik/  of  the  water  about 


I  come  now  to  the  perch,  a  well-known  because  c 
fish,  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  which  ia 
easily  taken  by  the  angler.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
species  of  this  fish,  from  the  common  perch  of  our  own  canals 
and  lochs  to  the  "lates"  of  the  Nile,  or  the  beautiful  golden- 
tailed  mesopriou,  which  swims  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  India 
and  flashes  out  brilliant  rays  of  colour.  The  perch  was  assidu- 
ously cidtivated  in  ancient  Italy,  in  the  days  when  pisciculture 
■was  an  adjunct  of  gastronomy,  and  was  thought  to  equal  the 
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mullet  ill  flavour.  In  Britain,  the  fish,  left  to  its  natural 
growth  and  no  care  being  taken  to  flavour  it  artificially^  is 
8uri)assed  for  table  purposes  by  the  salmon  and  the  trout ;  but 
perch  being  abundant  aflford  plenty  of  good  fishing.  The  perch 
usually  congregate  in  small  shoals,  and  delight  in  streams,  or 
water  with  a  clear  bottom  and  with  overhanging  foliage  to 
shelter  tliem  from  the  overpowering  heats  of  summer.  These 
fish  do  not  attain  any  considerable  weight,  the  one  recorded  as 
being  taken  in  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  which  weighed 
nine  pounds,  being  still  the  largest  on  record.  Perch  of  three 
and  four  pounds  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  those  of  one  pound 
or  so  are  quite  connuoiL  The  perch  is  a  stupid  kind  of  fish, 
and  easily  captured.  Many  of  the  foreign  varieties  of  perch 
attain  an  inmiense  weight  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  tell  us 
tliat  the  **  lates"  of  the  Nile  attained  a  weight  of  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  then  there  is  the  vacti  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
often  caught  five  feet  long.  The  perch,  after  it  is  three  years 
old,  spawns  about  May.  It  may  be  described  as  rather  a 
hardy  fish,  as  we  know  it  will  live  a  long  time  out  of  water, 
and  can  be  kept  alive  among  wet  moss,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
transferred  from  pond  to  pond.  Its  hardy  nature  accounts 
for  its  being  found  in  so  many  northern  lochs  and  rivers,  as  in 
the  olden  times  of  slow  conveyances  it  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  send  the  fish  to  tlie  great  distances  we  know  it  must 
have  been  carried  to.  On  the  Continent,  living  perch  are  a 
feature  of  nearly  all  the  fishmarkets.  The  fish,  packed  in 
moss  and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water,  are  carried  from 
the  country  to  the  cities,  and  if  not  sold  are  taken  home  and 
replaced  in  the  ponds.  This  particular  fish,  which  is  very 
prolific,  might  be  "cultivated"  to  any  extent.  We  do  not  see 
why  a  fish-pond  should  not  be  as  much  a  portion  of  a  country 
gentleman  s  commissariat  as  his  kitchen-garden  or  his  cow- 
paddock.  Perch  are  useful  in  more  ways  than  are  generally 
known.    The  Laplanders  make  glue  and  also  jelly  out  of  their 
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skins.  Exquisite  dishes  for  fastidious  gourmets  can  be  con- 
cocted from  their  milts,  and  choice  ornaments  can  be  formed 
out  of  their  scales.  The  sea-perch,  as  it  is  called  (the  basse), 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Some  varieties  of  it  are  very  plenti- 
ful on  the  coast  of  America,  where  they  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  flavour.  Another  variety  of 
the  perch  is  the  common  pike-perch,  which  might  be  acclimat- 
ised with  advantage  in  our  seas,  where  it  is  at  present  un- 
known. It  is  common  in  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  as  also  in 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It  is  a  fish  that  grows  rapidly 
and  attains  a  considerable  weight,  and  its  flesh  is  most  agi'ee- 
able.  It  is  surprising  that  no  pains  are  taken  to  acclimatise 
new  varieties  of  fish  in  Britain,  although  it  could  be  easily 
accomplished.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  black  basse  of  the 
Huron,  which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  ;  and  there 
are  many  other  fishes,  both  of  the  salt  and  fresh  wat^r,  which 
would  flourish  in  this  country  and  add  to  our  commissariat. 
I  have  chronicled  in  another  place  the  introduction  of  the 
Silunis  glanisy  and  I  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have 
recorded  the  introduction  of  a  dozen  other  fish. 

As  I  have  said  so  much  about  the  Scottish  lochs,  it  would 
be  but  fair  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  of  England ;  but  in 
good  honest  truth  it  would  be  superfluous  to  descant  at  the 
present  day  on  the  beauties  of  Windermere,  or  the  general 
lake  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  :  it  has  been 
described  by  hundreds  of  tourists,  and  its  praises  have  been 
sung  by  its  own  poets — the  lake  poets.  It  is  with  its  fish  that 
we  have  business,  and  honesty  compels  us  to  give  the  charr  a 
bad  character.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  game  fish,  so  far 
as  sport  is  concerned ;  nor  is  it  great  in  size  or  rich  in 
flavour.  But  potted  charr  is  a  rare  breakfast  delicacy.  This 
fish,  which  is  said  by  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  the  ombre 
chevalier  of  Switzerland,  is  rarely  found  to  weigh  more  than  a 
pound  ;  specimens  are  sometimes  taken  exceeding  that  weighty 
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but  they  are  scarce.  Tiio  cbarr  is  founil  to  be  pretty  genera 
in  its  clistributiou.  and  is  found  in  mauy  of  the  Scottish  lot 
It  spawns  about  the  end  of  the  year,  some  of  the  varietii 
depositing  thpir  eggs  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake,  whi 
others  proceed  a  short  way  iip  some  of  the  tributary  stream 
111  November  great  shoals  of  cliair  may  be  seen  in  the  rivei 
Rothay  and  Brathay,  particularly  the  latter,  with  the  view  ( 
spawiiiug.  Tlie  charr.  we  are  told  by  Yarrell,  aiford  but  scanty 
amnsemeiit  to  the  angler,  and  are  always  to  lie  found  i 
deepest  parts  of  the  water  in  the  lochs  which  they  iuhabi 
"  The  best  way  to  capture  them  is  to  trail  a  veiy  long  lin 
after  a  boat,  using  a  minnow  for  a  bait,  with  a  lai^ge  bullet  a 
lead  two  or  three  feet  above  the  bait  to  sink  it  deep  in  t 
water ;  by  this  mode  a  few  cliarr  may  be  taken  in  the  b 
ning  of  summer,  at  which  period  they  are  in  the  height  < 
perfection  both  in  colour  and  flavour." 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  anglers'  fishes,  the  reader  willl 
perhaps  allow  me  to  suggest  that  "  no  end  of  sport"  may  h 
obtained  in  the  sea ;  that  capital  sea-angling  may  be  enjoyed  I 
all  the  year  round,  and  all  round  the  British  coasts  ;  and  that 
there  are  fighting  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  that 
will  occasionally  try  both  the  cunning  and  the  nerve  of  the 
best  anglers.     The  greatest  charm  of  sea-angling,  however,  lies 
in  its  simplicity,  and  the  readiness  with  whicli  it  can  be 
engaged  in,  together  with  the  comparatively  liomely  and  inex- 
pensive nature  of  the  instruments  required.     A  party  living  at  i 
the  seaside  can  either  fish  oS  the  racks  or  hire  a  boat,  and  i 
purchase  or  obtain  the  loan  (for  a  slight  consideration)  of  such  1 
simple  tackle  as  is  necessary  ;    though  it  must  not  be  too  | 
simple,  for  even  sea-fish  will  not  stand  the  insult  of  siipposii^ 
they  can  be  caught  as  a  matter  of  course  with  anything  ;  and 
as  the  larger  kinds  of  hooks  are  often  scarce  at  mere  fishing  j 
villages,  it  is  better  to  carry  a  few  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Well  then,  what  sport  does  the  sea  afford  ?"  will  moat  j 
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likely  be  the  first  question  put  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  sea-angling.  1  answer,  anything  and  everything  in  the 
shape  of  fish  or  sea-monster,  from  a  sprat  to  a  whale.  This  is 
literally  true.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  tourists  in 
Orkney,  or  other  places  in  Scotland,  to  assist  at  a  whale-battue ; 
and  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  a  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  an  Orcadian  whale-hunt,  given  in  JBlackivooiTs 
Magazine  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Professor  Aytoun,  who 
was  Sheriff  and  Admiral  of  Orkney.  The  kind  of  sea-fish, 
however,  that  are  most  frequently  taken  by  the  angler,  both 
on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  the  whiting,  the 
common  cod,  the  beautiful  poor  or  power  cod,  and  the  mack- 
erel ;  there  is  also  the  abundant  coal-fish,  or  sea-salmon  as 
I  call  it,  from  its  handsome  shape.  This  fish  is  taken  in  amaz- 
ing quantities,  and  in  all  its  stages  of  growth.  It  is  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  sillock,  piltock,  cudden,  poddly,  etc. ; 
indeed  most  of  our  fishes  have  different  names  in  different 
localities  ;  but  I  shall  keep  to  the  proper  name  so  as  to  avoid 
mistakes.  The  merest  children  are  able,  by  means  of  the 
roughest  machinery,  to  catch  any  quantity  of  young  coal-fish  ; 
they  can  be  taken  in  our  harbours,  and  at  the  sea-end  of  our 
piers  and  landing-places.  The  whiting  is  also  very  plentiful, 
so  far  as  angling  is  concerned,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  Gadidse. 
It  feeds  voraciously,  and  will  seize  upon  anything  in  the  shape 
of  bait;  several  full-grown  pilchards  have  been  more  than 
once  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  four- pound  fish.  Whiting 
can  be  caught  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  but  it  is  of  course 
most  plentiful  in  the  breeding  season,  when  it  approaches  the 
shores  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn — that  is  in 
January  and  February.  The  common  cod-fish  is  found  on  all 
parts  of  our  coast,  and  the  sea-anglers,  if  they  hit  on  a  good 
locality — and  this  can  be  rendered  a  certainty — are  sure  to 
make  a  very  heavy  basket 

The  pollack,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland  lythe,  also  affords 
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capital  sport ;  and  tlie  mackerel-herring  and  conger-eel  e 
also   be   taken   in   couaiderable   quantities.     I  can  strongM 
recommend  the  lythe-fishing  to  gentlemen  v/ho  are  hlasda  a 
salmon  or  pike,  or  who  do  not  find  excitement  even  among  tJ 
birda  of  lone  St.  Kilda.     Then,  as  will  afterwards  be  describ* 


I 


there  ia  the  extensive  family  of  tlie  flat  fish,  embracing  brill, 
plaice,  flounders,  soles,  and   turbot.     Tlie   latter  is  quite  a 
classic  fish,  and  has  long  been  an  object  of  worship  among 
gastronomists ;  it  baa  been  known  to  attain  an  enormous  size.^ 
Upon  one  occasion  an  individual,  which  measured  six  feet  J 
across,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  wa 
caught  near  Whitby.     The  usual  mode  of  capturing  flat  fish  ill  J 
by  means  of  the  trawl-net,  but  many  varieties  of  them  may  be  I 
caught  with  a  hand-line.    A  day's  sea  angling  will  be  chequered  i 
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by  many  little  adventures.  There  are  various  minor  monsters 
of  the  deep  that  vary  the  monotony  of  the  day  by  occasionally 
devouring  the  bait.  A  tadpole-fish,  better  known  as  the  sea- 
devil  or  "the  angler,"  may  be  hooked,  or  the  fisher  may  have  a 
visit  from  a  hammer-headed  shark  or  a  pile-fish,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  excitement ;  and  if  **  the  dogs  "  should  be  at  all 
plentiful,  it  is  a  chance  if  a  single  fish  be  got  out  of  the  sea  in 
its  integrity.  So  voracious  are  this  species  of  the  Squalida^, 
that  I  have  often  enough  pulled  a  mere  skeleton  into  the 
boat,  instead  of  a  plump  cod  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  machinery  of  cap- 
ture. Tlie  tackle  in  use  for  handline  sea-fishing  is  much  the 
same  everywhere,  and  that  which  I  de- 
scribe will  suit  almost  any  locality.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  of  four  pieces  of  wood- 
work about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  such  a 
machine  as  ladies  use  for  certain  worsted 
work.  liound  this  is  wound  a  tliin  cord, 
generally  tanned,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  in  length.  To 
the  extreme  end  of  this  line  is  attached  a  leaden  sinker,  the 
weight  of  which  varies  according  as  the  current  of  the  tide 

is  slow  or  rapid.  About  two  feet  above 
the  sinker  is  a  cross  piece  of  whalebone 
or  iron,  to  the  extremities  of  which  the 
strings  on  which  the  hooks  are  dressed 
are  attached.  Sometimes  a  third  hook  is 
affixed  to  an  outrigger,  about  two  feet 
above  the  other  hooks.  The  length  of 
the  cords  to  w^iich  the  lower  hooks  are 
attached  should  be  such  as  to  allow  them  to  hang  about 
six  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  sinker.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  a  rod  consisting  of  thin  fir 
is  used,  but  from  the  length  of  line  requii-ed  it  is  rather  a 
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clumsy  instrument,  as  after  the  fish  has  been  struck  the  rod 
has  to  be  laid  down  in  the  boat,  and  the  line  to  be  hauled  in 
by  hand. 

As  to  bait,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  strict 
ride.     The  bait  which  is  the  favourite  in  one  bay  or  bank 
is  scouted  by  the  fish  of  other  localities.     At  times  almost 
anything  will  do :  numbers  of  mackerel  have  been  taken  with 
a  little  bit  of  red  cloth  attached  to  the  hook ;   on  certain 
occasions  the  fish  are  so  voracious  that  they  will  swallow 
the  naked  iron !      On  the  English  coasts,  and  among  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  the   most  deadly  bait  that  is 
used  is  boiled  limpets,  which  require  to  be  partially  chewed  by 
the  fisher  before  placing  them  on  the  hooks  ;  in  other  places 
mussels  are  the  favourites,  and  in  others  the  worms  procured 
among  the  mud  of  the  shore.     The  limpet  has  this  one  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  easily  fixed  on  the  hook,  and  keeps  its  hold 
tenaciously.    A  very  excellent  bait  for  the  larger  kinds  of  fish 
is  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  small  crabs,  which  are  gathered 
for  that  purpose  at  low  tide  under  the  stones  ;  a  good  place  for 
procuring  them  is  a  mussel-bed.     The  best  time  for  fishing  is 
immediately  before  ebb  or  flow.     The  hooks  being  bsdted,  the 
line  is  run  over  the  side  of  the  boat  until  the  lead  touches  the 
bottom,  when  it  is  drawii  up  a  little,  so  as  to  keep  the  baits 
out  of  reach  of  the  crabs,  who  gnaw  and  destroy  both  bait 
and  tackle.     The  line  is  held  firmly  and  lightly  outside  the 
boat,  the  other  hand,  inside  the  boat,  also  having  a  grip  of 
the  line.     The  moment  a  fish  is  felt  to  strike,  the  line  is 
jerked  down  by  the  hand  inside,  tlius  bringing  it  sharply 
across  the  gunwale  and  fixing  the  hook.     A  little  experience 
will  soon  enable  the  angler  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
fisli,  and  according  as  it  is  light  or  heavy  must  he  quickly  or 
slowly  haul  in  his  line.     When  the  fisli  reaches  the  surface, 
he  should,  if  practicable,  seize  it  with  his  hand,  as  it  is  apt, 
on  feeling  itself  out  of  water,  to  wriggle  off.     A  landing-clip 
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or  gafif,  such  as  is  used  in  salmon-fishing,  is  useful,  as,  in  the 
event  of  hooking  a  conger  or  a  ray,  there  is  much  difficulty, 
and  even  some  danger. 

In  fishing  for  lythe — the  most  exciting  of  all  sea-angling 
— a  very  strong  cord  is  used,  on  which,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fouling  of  the  line,  one  or  two  stout  swivels  are  attached. 
The  hooks  also  cannot  be  too  strong ;  those  used  for  cod  or 
ling  fishing  are  very  suitable.  The  baits  in  general 
use  are  the  body  of  a  small  eel,  about  half  a  foot  in 
length,  skinned  and  tied  to  the  shaft ;  or  a  strip  of 
red  cloth,  or  a  red  or  white  feather  similarly  attached. 
A  piece  of  lead  is  fixed  on  the  line  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  hook. 

The  boat  must  be  rowed  or  sailed  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  from  five  or  ten  fathoms  of  the  line  allowed 
to  trail  behind.  The  boat  end  of  the  line  should  be 
turned  once  or  twice  round  the  arm,  and  held  tightly 
in  the  hand ;  if  the  line  were  fastened  to  the  boat, 
there  is  every  chance  that  a  laige  lythe — and  they  are 
frequently  caught  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  weight — 
would  snap  the  tackle.  The  fish,  when  hooked,  gives 
considerable  play,  and  rather  strongly  objects  to  being  lifted 
into  the  boat  The  clip  or  gaff  is  in  this  case  always  neces- 
sary. In  fishing  for  lythe,  mackerel  and  dogfish  are  not  uu- 
frequently  caught.  The  best  place  for  prosecuthig  this  sport 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rocky  shore  ;  and  the  best  times 
of  the  day  ai^e  the  early  morning  and  evening.  This  fish  will 
also  take  readily  during  any  period  of  a  dull  but  not  gloomy 
day. 

The  most  amusing  kind  of  sea-angling  is  fly-fishing  for 
small  lythe  and  saithe  (coal-fish).  The  tackle  is  exceedingly 
simple  :  a  red  consisting  of  a  pliant  branch  about  eight  feet 
in  length  ;  a  line  of  light  coixl  of  the  same  length,  and  a  small 
hook  roughly  busked  with  a  small  white,  red,  or  black  feather. 
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The  fly  is  dragged  on  the  surface  as  the  boat  is  rowed  along, 
and  the  moment  the  fish  is  struck  it  is  swung  into  the  boat 
The  fry  of  the  lythe  and  saithe  may  also  be  fished  for  from 
rocks  and  pier-heads,  using  the  same  tackle.  A  very  ingenious 
plan  for  securing  a  number  of  these  little  fish  is  carried  on  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  elsewhere.  A  boat  similar  in  shape 
to  a  salmon-coble,  with  a  crew  of  two — one  to  row  and  one  to 
fish — goes  out  along  the  shore  in  the  evening,  when  the  sea  is 
perfectly  calm  or  nearly  so.  The  fisher  has  charge  of  half-a- 
dozen  rods  or  more,  similar  to  the  one  already  mentioned. 
These  rods  project  across  the  square  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
their  near  ends  are  inserted  into  the  interstices  of  a  seat  of 
wattled  boughs,  on  which  the  fisher  sits,  not  steadily,  but 
bumping  gently  up  and  down,  communicating  a  trembling 
motion  to  the  flies.  The  course  of  the  coble  is  always 
close  in  shore,  and,  if  the  fish  are  taking  well,  the  same 
ground  may  be  fished  over  many  times  during  the  course  of 
the  evening. 

As  to  set-line-fishing,  it  can  only  be  practised  in  places 
where  the  tide  recedes  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  cord 
used  is  of  no  defined  length,  and  at  certain  distances  along  its 
entire  extent  are  affixed  corks  to  prevent  the  hooks  sinking 
in  the  sand  or  mud.  The  shore-end  is  generally  anchored  to 
a  stone,  and  the  further  end  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  stout  staff 
firmly  fixed  in  the  beach,  and  generally  attached  also  to  a 
stone  to  prevent  it  drifting  ashore  in  the  event  of  being 
loosened  from  its  socket  From  the  staff*  almost  to  the  shore, 
hooks  are  tied  along  the  line  at  distances  of  a  yard.  The 
hooks  are  baited  at  low  tide,  and  on  the  return  of  next  low 
tide  the  line  is  examined.  This  is  neither  a  satisfeujtory  nor 
sure  method  of  fishing,  as  many  of  the  fish  wriggle  themselves 
free,  and  clear  the  hook  of  the  bait,  and  many,  after  being 
caught,  fall  a  prey  to  dogfish,  etc.,  so  that  the  disappointed 
fisher,  on  examining  his  line,  too  often  finds  a  row  of  baitless 
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liCKjkfl,  al  It  mating  with  tlie  half-devoiii'ed  bodies  of  IiailJoc^ks, 
flounders,  saithe,  and  otlier  shore  fish. 

I  may  just  name  oiiotLer  mode  of  obtiiining  sport,  which 
is  by  siicaring  flat  fisli,  such  as  flounders,  dab,  plaice,  etc. 
rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  method  of 
fiBhiiig.  It  has  Iteeu  liarried  ou  successfully 
by  means  of  a  common  pitchfork,  but  bour' 
gentlemen  go  the  leugtli  of  having  Hue 
spears  made  for  the  purpose,  very  long  and  I^FTTTTT^rT^ 
with  very  sharp  prongs;  others,  s^aiii,  use 
a  three -pronged  farm-yartl  "graip,"  wliich  liaa  L-een  known 
to  du  BS  much  real  work  as  more  elaborate  utensils  specially 
contrived  for  the  purposa  The  simplest  directions  I  can  give 
to  those  who  try  this  style  of  fishing  are  just  to  spear  all 
the  tish  they  can  see,  hut  the  general  plan  is  to  stab  in  the 
dark  with  the  kind  of  instrument  delineated  above.  At  the 
mouths  of  most  of  the  lai'ge  English  rivers  there  is  usually 
abundance  of  all  tht-  minor  kinds  of  flat  fish. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  cuii  bu  taken  at  ceiiaiu  rocky  places  of 
the  coast ;  mussels  can  be  picked  fitim  the  rocks,  and  cockles 
can  be  dug  for  in  the  sand.  Shrimps  can  also  be  taken,  and 
various  .other  wonders  nf  the  sea  and  its  shores  may  be  picked 
np.  After  a  storm  a  great  number  of  curious  fishes  and  shells 
may  he  gathered,  and  some  of 
these  aiv  very  valuable  as  sjieci- 
mens  of  natunil  history.  The 
apparatus  for  capturing  lohstei-s 
and  crabs  is  like  a  cage,  and  is 
generally  made  of  wicker  work, 
with  an  aperture  at  the  top  or 
the  side  for  the  animal  to  enter  by  ;  it  can  be  baited  with  any 
sort  of  garbage  that  is  at  hand.  Having  been  so  baited,  the 
lobstei'-pot  is  sunk  into  tho  water,  aud  Icl^  for  a  season, 
till,  tempted   bj   the  mcs:-   within,  the  game  eutei-s  and  is 
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caged.  Tliose  wlio  would  induce  crabs  to  enter  tlieir  poM 
iiuist  set  them  with  fresh  bait ;  lobstera,  on  the  other  liand. 
will  look  at  nothing  but  garbaga  Very  frequently  rock- 
cod,  saithe,  and  other  Hah,  are  found  to  have  entered  the 
pots,  intent  both  on  fonl  and  fresh  food.  Shell-fish  for  bait 
can  be  taken  by  means  of  a  wooden  bos  or  old  wicker 
basket  8uuk  near  a  rocky  place,  and  filled  witli  garbage  uf 
Borne  kind  ;  the  whelks  and  small  crabs  are  sure  to  patron- 
ise the  mass  extensively,  and  can  thus  be  obtained  at  con- 
venience. It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  obaptcr 
one-half  of  the  fishing  wonders  that  can  be  accompliahuJ  during 
a  aojoui'n  at  the  seaside  A  visit  to  some  quaint  old  fishing 
town,  00  the  recurrence  of  "  the  year's  vacation  sabbath,"  as 
some  of  our  poets  now  cjill  the  annual  month's  holiday,  might 
bo  made  greatly  productive  of  real  knowledge  ;  there  are  ten 
tliousand  wcuders  of  the  shore  which  can  be  studied  besides 
those  laid  dowu  in  booka 

As  will  be  noted,  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the 
naming  of  localities,  preferring  to  state  the  geneml  practice. 
In  all  seaside  towns  aud  fishing  villages  thci-e  are  usually 
three  or  four  old  fishermen  who  will  Iw  glad  to  do  little 
favours  for  the  curious  in  fish  lore — to  hire  out  boats,  give 
use  of  tackle,  and  point  out  good  localities  in  which  to  fii 
For  such  as  have  a  few  weeks  at  their  disposal,  I  would  si 
geat  the  western  sea-locbs  of  Scotland  as  affoixling  superb 
sport  in  all  the  varieties  of  sea-angling.  Fish  of  all  kinds, 
great  and  small,  are  to  be  foimd  in  tolerable  quantity,  aud 
there  is  likewise  the  still  greater  inducement  of  fine  scenery, 
cheap  lodgings,  and  moderate  living  expenst-a  But  the  entire 
change  of  scene  is  the  grand  medicine  ;  nothing  would  do  an 
exhausted  London  or  Manchester  man  more  good  than  a 
month  on  Lochfyne,  where  he  could  not  only  angle  in  the 
great  water  for  amusement,  but  also  watch  the  commeroial 
fishors,  and  enjoy  the  finely-flavoured  herring  of  that  loch 
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portion  of  liis  daily  food.  If  persons  in  search  of  sea-angling 
wish  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of  picturesque  sceneiy  with 
their  jdeasant  labours  on  the  water,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  select,  as  I  did,  the  rural  village  of  Cony,  on  the  Island 
of  Arran,  as  a  centre  from  which  to  conduct  their  operations. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  wonderful 
island,  just  by  way  of  a  whet  to  the  eye-appetite  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  it  ?  Our  angler,  having  arrived  at  Glasgow, 
can  go  down  the  Clyde  by  steamboat  direct  to  Arran.  There 
is  another  and  a  quicker  way — viz.  by  mil  way  to  Ardovssan 
and  steamboat  to  Brodick,  but  most  strangers  prefer  the 
river ;  and  let  me  say  here,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  there 
is  no  pleasure  river  equal  to  the  Clyde,  especially  as  regards 
accessibility.  The  steamera  from  Glasgow  peer  at  stated  in- 
tervals into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  water,  and,  on 
the  Saturdays  especially,  deposit  perfect  armies  of  people  at 
various  towns  and  villages  below  Greenock,  who  are  thus  en- 
abled to  pass  the  Sunday  in  the  bright  open  air  by  the  clear 
waters  of  this  great  stream.  Any  kind  of  lodging  is  put  up 
with  for  the  sake  of  being  "down  the  water  ;*'  and  all  sorts  of 
people — merchants  even  of  high  degree  and  '*  Glasgow  bodies' 
of  lower  social  standing — are  contented,  chiefly  no  doubt  at 
the  instigation  of  their  better  halves,  to  sojourn  in  places  that 
when  at  home  they  would  think  quitii  unsuitable  for  even  the 
Matties  of  their  households.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  have 
become  wonderfully  populous  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years — villages  have  expanded  into  towns,  hamlets  have 
grown  into  villages,  and  single  cottages  into  hamlets.  Now 
the  railway  to  Greenock  is  insufficient  as  a  daily  travelling  aid 
to  persons  whose  half  hours  are  of  large  commercial  value ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  new  line  of  mils  has  lK?en  constructed  to 
come  u{>on  the  water  at  Wemyss  Bay,  about  twelve  miles  be- 
low Gixjenock.  To  your  thorough  business  man  tim(»  is  money, 
and  if  he  is  alternately  able  to  leave  his  place  of  business  and 
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bis  place  of  lileusiire  liiilf  an  hour  later  each  way,  he  is  all  the 
better  pleased  witli  both.  To  speculatoi-s  iu  want  of  an  idea  I 
would  say  :  Hush  to  the  Clyde,  and  buy  up  every  inch  of  land 
that  can  be  had  within  a  mile  of  the  water,  build  upon  it,  and 
from  the  half  million  of  human  beings  who  tenant  Glasgow 
and  the  suri-ounding  towns  I  will  engage  to  find  two  compet- 
ing occupants  for  every  house  that  can  be  put  up.  Building 
has  progressed  even  in  Arran.  and  this  too  in  despite  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Hamilton's  dislike  to  strangers,  so  that  there  is 
now  a  population  on  the  island  of  about  6000.  A  friend  of 
mine  says  that  such  an  important  entity  as  a  duke  has  no 
right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own,  and  consequently  that 
Arran  ought  to  be  built  upon,  and  the  blackcocks  and  other 
game  birds  be  left  to  take  their  chance.  Even  with  such 
limited  accommodation  as  can  he  now  obtained,  Arran  is  a 
delightful  summer  residence ;  were  it  to  be  generally  built 
upon,  it  would  realise  from  ground-rents  alone  an  annual  for- 
tune to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  owns  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  he  might  have  capital  shooting  into  the 
bai-gain. 

Arran,  I  may  state  to  all  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  is 
a  very  pamdise  for  geologists  ;  and  amateur  globe-makers — 
persons  who  think  they  are  better  at  constructing  worlds 
than  the  Great  Ai-chitect  who  preceded  them  all — are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  that  island,  being,  as  they  suppose,  quite  able 
to  find  upon  it  matemcl  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the 
largest  possible  **  theories."  Figures,  it  is  said,  can  be  made 
to  prove  either  side  of  a  cause ;  so  can  stones.  Each  geologist 
can  build  up  his  own  pet  world  from  the  same  set  of  rocks  ; 
and  so  active  geologists  proceed  to  stucco  over  with  their 
own  compositions — "  adumbrate  ^  a  friend  calls  the  process — 
the  sublime  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  designers.  None  of 
the  sciences  have  given  rise  to  so  much  controverey  as  the 
science  of  geology.     I  make  no  pretensions  to  much  geologic 
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knowledge,  although  I  do  know  a  little  more  than  the  man 
who  wondered  if  the  gi*anite  boulders  which  he  saw  on  a 
brae-side  were  on  their  way  up  or  down  the  hill,  and  argued 
that  it  was  a  moot  point.  What  I  would  like  to  see  would 
be  a  good  work  on  geology,  divested  entirely  of  the  learned 
and  scientific  slang  which  usually  make  such  books  entirely 
useless  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who 
attempt  to  read  them.  I  would  like,  moreover,  a  work  that 
would  not  bully  us  with  a  ready-made  thcoI^^ 

Arran  is  a  rugged  island,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  full  of 
interesting  and  almost  unique  geologic  features.  There  is  a 
mountain  upon  it  which  it  is  a  kind  of  necessity  for  all 
visitors  to  ascend.  It  is  called  Goatfell — its  proper  name 
being  Groath-Bhein,  or  hill  of  winds.  At  Corry  I  was  told  of 
persons  who  had  ascended  Goatfell  and  come  down  again — 
the  mountain  is  2865  feet  high — in  less  than  three  houi-s  ; 
but  I  very  soon  found  that  I  could  not  do  the  going  up  from 
Corry  in  that  period  of  time,  not  to  speak  of  the  coming  down, 
which  to  some  people,  especially  if,  like  myself,  they  carry 
about  with  them  a  solid  weight  of  fourteen  stones,  is  still  moi*e 
fatiguing ;  but  then  I  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  wet  forenoon, 
necessitating  an  occasional  sojourn  beneath  a  granite  boulder 
in  order  that  wc — that  is,  myself  and  a  friend  who  essayed  the 
ascent  with  me — might  keep  ourselves  toleral>ly  dry.  It  was 
toilsome,  too,  wading  up  to  the  knees  in  heatlier,  even 
although  the  heather  was  in  its  fullest  bloom  ;  but  by  per- 
severance and  the  good  guiding  of  an  intelligent  shepherd 
whom  we  took  with  us  as  a  guide,  and  who  knew  the  best 
paths,  we  did  in  time  reach  the  top,  and  must  confess  that  we 
obtained  upon  our  arrival  an  exceeding  rich  reward,  the  view 
from  the  summit  being  very  grand  and  extensive,  embracing 
what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sublimely-painted  diorama  of 
portions  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

It  would  be  commonplace  indeed  to  say  of  the  view  from 
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the  top  of  Ooatfell  that  it  was  either  beautiful,  picturesque, 
or  tublime,  for  it  is  grand — I  might  say  a  mysterious  com- 
bination of  all  these  qualities ;  for  it  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  gradually  becoming 
incidental  to  the  situation.  We  obtain,  first  of  all,  in  the 
distance,  a  faint  and  dreamlike  vi^w  of  mountains  in  Ireland, 
— away,  however,  over  a  far  expanse  of,  sea.  Nearer  at  hand, 
looking  another  way,  the  giant  crag  of  Ailsa  rises  perpendi- 
cular from  the  water,  and  we  can  almost  hear  the  screaming 
of  the  myriads  of  wild  fowl  which  float  over  it  like  a  cloud. 
Then  at  our  feet  lie  in  rich  profusion  the  green  islands  of  the 
Olyde — Bute  and  the  Cumbraes  close  at  hand  ;  Ai^le,  with 
its  lovely  bays  of  glassy  water,  farther  away  ;  and  more 
distant  still,  the  cragged  peaks  of  Skye.  Opening  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  river,  which  glitters  brilliantly  in  the  sun, 
there  may  be  discovered  glimpses  of  lovely  scenery — hill-tops 
melting  into  clouds,  and  lofty  mountains  so  abundantly 
clothed  with  wood  that  the  very  branches  dip  into  the 
water.  Here  and  there,  distance  no  doubt  lending  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  we  can  see  deep  glens  and  gloomy  ravines, 
with  trickling  brooks  and  a  rare  wealth  of  foliage,  penetrated 
ever  and  anon  by  flasliing  sunbeams  that  light  up  the  picture 
for  a  moment  and  then  leave  it  darker  and  grander  than 
before.  Pastoml  hill-sides  too  we  can  see  covered  with  kine; 
while  every  hei*e  and  there  steamboats  dot  the  water  and 
show  their  hazy  tmil  of  smoke.  Lochfyne,  covered  with  tiny 
skiffs,  is  in  view,  the  waters  yielding  up  their  wealth  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  industrious  fisherman.  There  too  are  the  wind- 
ing Kyles  of  Bute,  as  much  worthy  of  being  immortalised  in 
verse  as  the  well-sung  Isles  of  Greece.  The  eye  loves  to 
linger  on  the  soft-looking  watei*8  of  the  inland  seas  ;  and  again 
and  again  we  gaze  upon  the  Cobbler  as  he  keeps  watch  over  the 
waters  of  Loch  Long,  or  scan  the  placid  expanse  of  Loclifyne. 
The    late    Miss    Catharine    Sinclair    very   happily    said 
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that  a  portion  of  Loclifyne  is  fine  only  in  name,  and  1  can 
well  agree  with  her  while  looking  at  the  rocky  sides  of 
Cantyre ;  but  giving  reins  to  the  imagination,  we  can  fill  up 
the  scene  and  picture  the  savages  of  a  few  thousand  years 
ago  fishing  from  the  rocks  with  their  bone-tipt  spears,  and 
hauling  the  produce  of  their  skill  out  of  the  waters  with 
rough  branches  of  trees  ;  and,  as  time  flies  onward,  we  can 
note  in  our  mind's  eye  the  rude  canoes  as  they  progress  into 
ships  becoming  instruments  of  commerce  and  tokens  of  civilis- 
ation. At  our  very  feet  are  the  immense  masses  of  granite 
that  form  the  mountain  on  which  we  stand;  and  near  at 
hand,  towering  up  alongside,  are  the  cones  of  two  other  hills, 
forming  with  Goatfell  a  silent  council  of  three  that  seem  to 
be  ever  engaged  in  mysterious  communing.  The  silence  on 
the  mountain-tops  is  wonderful,  indeed  oppressive  :  there  is  not 
a  sound  to  relieve  the  ear  except  perhaps  a  roar  of  water, 
howling  and  hissing  and  boiling  in  endless  torture  in  one  of 
the  valleys ;  and  as  the  wind  fitfully  moans  as  it  soughs  adown 
some  weird  vale,  half  hidden  from  us  by  the  clouds  that  float 
over  it,  the  scene  looks 

"  So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  Rceiiery  of  a  fair}'  dream.*' 

Looking  around,  one  could  feel  that  the  island  has  a 
history,  if  we  could  but  ascertain  it.  Books  have  been 
written  about  Arran,  and  the  stone  period  and  the  metal- 
lurgic  period,  as  illustrated  by  the  antiquities  of  the  place, 
have  been  canvassed  with  a  keen  zest ;  in  fact.,  An-an  is,  if 
that  be  possible,  more  interesting  to  the  antiquarj*  than  the 
geologist  Its  chambered  cairns  and  cromlechs  are  silent 
monuments  of  great  events,  as  also  are  its  standing-stones ; 
and  the  place  is  rich  in  those  grey  monoliths  that  would  speak 
to  us,  if  M'e  could  but  interpret  their  silent  eloquence,  of  deeds 
achieved  ages  ago  by  the  valiant  warriors  of  a  long  past  time. 


lv!i  M;i«U^aD^  iJJ  vvirsf  tti*;  idittud  tii<»snr  are  m&i^  and  tcfasis 
4MH1  M:ii!tliiU(i  nUJUti  tiitfl  j^v^  riMr  Vj  jpstiluizxid  fijieciilstHiitt  aE 
W  tjk:  i^tuil  JbdnUfTjr  Mf  tiUife  <ibii^  axtd  luouiixaixKiiiB  sLuid.  And 
U^  iri'tjtsiiftjtitk  <>j>udLuHkfii  ^jf  aur  auKmut  «(f  rninghiing  k*  lias 

tAMt*^^^  <4  Une  l^AMuii^  wt  wtil,  «i<ik  tb«;  autacfoanr  mar 
iu  M  Ui^^jn  mA  't^^ih  mil  wewnmadk  jjudicaliiig  c-rcn  ia 
|;r4M^  a^  Ui«i^  i^r^^  ai^d  tivutJ^  IHf;  a  bicli  tlie  huge 
i/  i>/(ic  a4^<i  iUi  't^'^Ai^:  tuA  iMsuk^A  priAn}jiifnnoeiB  bare 
iimnm^  wi>  iiU0i^  wiili  an  luviKi)^  iMfucH  vas  reeordiiig  its 

lluL^ihi^  liuttUt'utiiily  hUuH^A  ihn  changiiig  aoeneij,  and 
ri^$^l  mai  li^ntkUiA  //uiv;lv<^  with  i$oiji4>  oat  cakes  and  vhisky, 
my  Uwuii  \n*t\ttn^A  il<at  w;  hhould  do  our  s[iecalation  on  the 
y/^flf^y  iii^i  UiiiViiy  of  lli^^  ihlniid  at  liorne  over  the  dinner- 
iu\tU*,  t,i  nniUr  llic  mild  influriKM;  of  the  cup  that  not 
)ius\nHiit'h,  'I'Uiti  wm  a  h^tu^ihlf;  proiK>8al,  especially  as  the 
lain  wiiM  h<r<;oiiiiii^  mon^  than  a  mere  indication,  and  the 
h|iif|^lMJi<l,  who  kiu*w  tlie  dnngerH  of  the  hill-top  in  wet  clothes, 
jmimtiitiit ;  bo  I  gtivH  way,  ilin  more  eH[>ecially  as  beautiful 
vJHWH  ilo  not  liiht  ftiv  i.vn",  the  l»ri^(ht  scene  fades  and  the 
tmUmvti  iliMuh'ii  tlu*  h<'Ii  huikn  ^[looniy,  the  mists  gather,  the 
mill  IWIIn,  iiimI  iliH  wind  diiHlum  tho  falling  water  rudely  in  our 
fmui,  j^lving  UM  winning  to  hurry  away  bofore  worse  befalls 

IIM. 

VVhuu  vvti  iigiiin  rnucluul  llu^  i)lrttoau  from  which  the  rocky 
doniti  (if  (hmtrtdl  ttdvim  itH  y\hl\  tho  fair  sun  once  more  shone 
ont,  and  \vn  hud  to  noto  tlii^  lu)t4uncid  wealth  of  the  island, 
and  i^Hjiooially  Imw  ritdi  in  hoathn  and  ferns  are  the  slopes  of 
()iu  mountain.     IihUhmI  tho  Hamo  may  bo  said  of  all  the  Clyde 
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islands.  Cantyre  is  rich  in  ferns  also.  A  botanical  friend, 
while  I  was  lingering  on  a  recent  occasion  in  a  bend  of  Loch- 
fyne,  waiting  for  that  prince  of  river  steamers  the  newest  lona^ 
picked  up  in  a  few  minutes  seven  different  varieties,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  finding  double  that  number  had 
we  had  time  to  look  for  them.  Our  shepherd  guide,  while 
descending  with  us  from  the  mountain,  seemed  to  hint  that 
the  reason  why  Arran  was  not  more  generally  allowed  to  be 
built  upon  by  the  late  duke  was  because  of  the  gama  I  had 
heard  before  that  the  duke  thought  of  keeping  the  Island  of 
Arran  as  a  gigantic  game-preserve ;  indeed  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  such  a  purpose,  having  an  area  of  165  square  miles, 
and  being  entirely  isolated  from  any  poaching  population. 
Our  guide,  on  being  asked,  was  quite  of  my  opinion  as  to  the 
declining  grouse  supplies  :  we  are  overshooting  our  game  birds 
in  the  very  same  way  as  we  have  been  overfishing  our  salmon. 
Where  are  the  grouse  ?  can  only  be  answered  by  the  death- 
dealing  brigade  of  sportsmen,  gamekeei)ers,  and  gillies,  who 
every  **  twelfth"  assemble  on  the  hills  and  moors  to  perform 
their  annual  shooting  task.  The  grand  brag  over  all  the 
cohort  of  guns  is  who  will  have  the  biggest  bag ;  and  now, 
what  with  overshooting  and  the  mysterious  disease  that  ever 
and  anon  attacks  the  birds,  we  are  likely  to  run  out  of  grouse. 
What  a  calamity !  not  only  to  real  sportsmen,  but  to  all  others 
who  have  extensive  tracts  of  moor  or  mountain  land,  the  only 
wealth  of  which  has  hitherto  been  the  stock  of  game.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  capercailzie  abounded  in  the  Island  of  Arran, 
and  in  many  places  of  Scotland  besides  ;  but  that  bird  has  long 
been  very  scarce,  and  renewed  attempts  to  breed  it  have  not 
as  yet  resulted  in  any  great  success.  The  wild  boar  was  at 
one  time  also  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  there  are  still  a 
few  wild  deer  that  rush  with  fleet  steps  about  the  mountain- 
sides ;  and  on  rare  occasions,  although  not  very  lately,  eagles 
have  been  seen  on  the  mountain-tops,  where  ptarmigan  are 
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yet  occasionally  found.  Arran  is  lavishly  populated  with 
grouse  and  black  game,  while  on  the  lowland  parts  partridges 
and  pheasants  have  been  bred  by  the  duke. 

We  were  exceedingly  glad,  after  our  hot  and  toilsome 
forenoon's  work,  to  refresh  our  bodies  with  cold  water,  and 
then  to  sit  down  to  our  homely  dinner  of  stewed  mutton 
and  well-boiled  potatoes,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  we  ate 
with  decided  relish.  During  this  rest  we  became  still  better 
acquainted  with  our  landlady.  She  had  passed  neariy  all  her 
life  on  the  island  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  now,  when  she 
had  fallen  into  "  the  sere  the  yellow  leaf,"  she  had,  by  "  good 
speaking,"  and  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  one  pound  a  year,  ob- 
tained permission  to  reside  in  her  present  little  cottage,  which, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  her,  was  ruined  and  roofless :  she 
had,  therefore,  to  put  on  a  straw  roof,  and  is  bound  to  keep  it 
in  repair.  **  How  did  she  live  ?"  my  friend  asked.  **  Well,  sir, 
I  don't  live  very  well ;  Tm  not  in  good  health  and  can't  see  to 
do  much  with  my  needle.  I  have  some  sewing  work  at  which 
I  can  earn  a  penny  a  day.  It  is  called  '  veining,'  and  is  used 
to  trim  ladies'  underclothing.  Occasionally  I  let  my  bit  place 
to  Glasgow  gentlemen,  who  come  down  by  the  Saturday  steam- 
boat The  few  shillings  that  I  will  get  from  you,  if  you  stay 
out  the  week,  will  be  money  to  ma  A  gentlemen  living  in 
Edinburgh  is  kind  enough  to  pay  my  rent,  and  when  my  beds 
are  let,  I  sleep  in  the  garret."  Such  are  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  impressed  with 
this  example  of  patient  womanhood,  who,  rather  than  be  a 
recipient  of  parish  relief,  would  toil  on  from  day  to  day,  acting 
over  again  Hood's  song  of  the  shirty  in  order  to  the  earning  of 
a  "  sair-won  penny  fea" 

I  have  just  indicated  by  the  little  story  of  this  woman  the 
one  drawback  of  the  island — the  scarcity  of  house  accommo- 
dation, and  consequently  of  good  lodgings.  To  give  my 
readers  a  practical  idea  of  how  matters  stand,  let  me  relate 
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the  expericncD  of  my  last  visit,  when,  accompauieiiliy  the  same 
friend,  I  made  a  hurried  run  down  to  tlie  island  one  Saturday 
evening  to  make  Bome  inqnirlea  anent  the  Western  herring- 
fishery. 

We  had  been  landed  from  the  steamboat  on  a  massive 
grey  boulder,  on  the  sides  of  which,  thick  as  was  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  observed  dozens  of  limpets  and  crowds  of  "  buckies," 


and  other  sea-ware,  giving  us  token  of  ample  employment 
when  we  could  obtain  leisure  for  a  more  minute  survey  of 
the  rocks  and  stray  stones  which  sprinkle  the  sea-beach  of 
Corry.  In  (he  meantime,  that  is  just  after  landing,  the  great, 
the  momentous  question  on  this  and  every  other  Satunlay 
niglit  is — is  tlu  inn  full  t  A  huiTied  scramble  over  the  jagged 
stones,  and  a  rush  past  the  very  pictiufjsque  residence  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  pigs,  brought  us  to  the  inn,  and  nt  once  docrilcd  the 


1V2 


ftueatioii.  Mrs.  Jamison,  the  landlady,  sliciok  licr  lawn- 
bedizened  head — tlie  inn,  alas,  was  full,  overflowing  in  fact, 
for  a  gentleman  had  engaged  the  coach-house !  It  waa  feared, 
too,  that  every  house  in  the  villaj^  was  in  a  like  predicament, 
and  further  inquiry  soon  confirmed  this  to  us  rather  awful 
statement,  and  so  I  was  left  standing  at  the  inn-door,  with 
a  bitingly  shrewd  companion,  to  solve  this  problem — Given  the 
barest  possible  accommodation  throughout  all  Cony  for  only 
forty-eight  strangers,  how  to  shake  fifty  into  the  village,  so 
that  each  might  have  somewhere  to  lay  his  head  ?  This  is  a  ■ 
problem,  I  suspect,  that  few  can  answer.  What  was  to  he 
done  ?  The  steamboat  had  gone  [  Were  we  then  to  tramp  on 
to  Brodick,  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  rainy  night  in  the 
moist  atmosphere,  or  tiy  a  shake-down  of  clean  straw  in  a 
lime  quarry  ?  It  might  have  come  to  that,  and  as  both  of  us 
had  before  then  camped  out  for  a  night  by  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  haystack,  we  might  have  arranged,  fortified  by  the  aid  of 
a  dram,  or  pei'haps  two,  to  pass  a  tolerable  night  in  the  lime 
cavern  lieside  a  very  cnnny-Iookiug  horse-of-all-work  that  wa 
caught  a  glimpse  of  through  the  gloom  of  the  place  while 
peeping  into  it. 

But  a  Douglas  to  the  rescue!  And  who  is  Douglas?  it 
will  be  asked.  Well,  the  ever-active  Douglas  in  his  own  pei^ 
son  combines  the  offices  of  boatman,  t[nanier,  postman, 
butcher,  grocer,  and  general  merchant,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  use  a 
Scotch  phrase,  the  "Johnny  A'things"  of  the  village — a  dealer 


"  Meal,  barley,  butter,  and  checso  ; 
Soap,  sUircli,  blue,  ninl  pcaa  ; 
Train-oil,  tobacco,  pijies,  and  taw  ; 
And  wbiaky  and  Inch  le«ch6s" 

It  fortunately  occurred  that  a  modest  maiden  lady,  a  very 
"civil-spoken"  woman  indeed,  by  name  Grace  Macalister,  had 
been  disappointed  of  two  Glasgow  gentlemen,  who  had  engaged 
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her  whole  house,  aud  so  the  two  benighted  travellers  from  the 
east  were  accepted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  lieu  of  them.  Taking  possession  of  our  lodgings 
at  once,  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
which  resulted  in  a  prompt  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  six  shil- 
lings and  threepence,  the  particulars  of  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  readers,  and  to  show  how  primitive  we  had  all  at  once 
become,  I  beg  to  subjoin — namely,  bread,  7d. ;  mutton,  28.  4d. ; 
butter,  Gid. ;  tea,  6d. ;  sugar,  3d. ;  milk,  id. ;  herring,  2d. 
This  sum,  with  eightcenpence  added  for  whisky,  threepence 
for  potatoes,  and  one  penny  for  a  candle,  represented  the  total 
commissariat  expenses  of  two  persons  in  Cony  for  five  whole- 
some but  homely  meals.  Our  bed  cost  us  one  shilling  each 
per  night,  and  our  attendance  and  washing  were  charged  at 
the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  day,  so  long  as  we  used  the  Hotel 
Macalister,  but  even  this  did  not  very  much  swell  the  grand 
total  of  the  1[)ill,  which,  at  such  rates,  was  by  no  means  heavy 
at  the  end  of  our  holiday  ramble  over  Arran,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  tlie  Arran  season  does  not  very  greatly 
exceed  one  hundred  days.  Our  quarters  were  certainly  primi- 
tive enough — namely,  half  of  a  thatched  cottage,  or  rather  hut 
we  may  call  it,  consisting  of  one  apartment  containing  two  beds, 
four  chairs,  a  small  table,  and  a  little  cupboard  The  beds 
were  curtained  by  a  series  of  blue  striped  cotton  fragments 
of  three  different  patterns  of  an  old  Scotch  kind,  and  the  walls 
were  papered  with  five  different  kinds  of  paper ;  but  the  low 
roof  was  the  greatest  treat  of  all — it  was  covered  with  old 
numbers  of  the  Witness  newspaper,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  and  these  had,  no  doubt,  been  left  in 
the  cottage  by  previous  travellers.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  canvas  laid  down  as  a  carpet  Many  tourists 
would  perhaps  turn  up  their  noses  at  this  humble  cottage,  but 
to  my  friend  and  myself  it  was  a  delightful  change. 

I  have  not  space  in  which  to  particularise  all  the  beauties 
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of  Arran,  but  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  Gleu  Sannox. 
Near  the  golden  beach  of  Sannox  Bay  is  situated  the  soKtar}^ 
churchyard  of  Cony,  with  its  long  grass  waving  rank  over  the 
graves,  and  its  borders  of  fuchsias  laden  with  brilliant  blos- 
soms. There  was,  we  observed,  on  peeping  over  the  wall,  a 
new-made  grave,  that  of  an  orphan  girl  who  had  been  drowned 
while  bathing.  Passing  the  churchyard — there  was  once  a 
church  at  the  place,  but  all  trace  of  it,  save  one  stone  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  has  long  passed  away — we 
came  upon  a  brawling  stream,  which  led  us  up  to  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  a  barytes-mill.  The  stones  lay  ai*ound  in  great 
masses,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  undermined  by  the  pass- 
ing stream,  and  had  fallen  cemented  as  they  stood.  In  a  year 
or  two  they  will  be  grown  over  with  weeds,  and  in  a  century 
hence  some  persons  may  ingeniously  speculate  on  the  ruins, 
and  give  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  what  building  once  stood 
there,  and  its  uses.  My  friend  and  I  wondered  what  it  had 
been,  but  an  old  man  told  us  all  about  it ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  we  found  this  old  resident  reciting 
scraps  of  Ossian's  poems.  He  told  us,  too,  that  the  bard  had 
died  in  the  very  parish  in  which  we  were  standing.  He  be- 
lieved Ossian  to  have  been  a  great  priest  and  teacher  of  the 
people,  and  this  was  an  idea  that  was  quite  new  to  us.  We 
had  heard  before,  or  rather  read,  that  the  poet  was  by  some 
esteemed  a  great  warrior,  and  by  others  a  necromancer — ^per- 
haps to  esteem  him  a  teacher  is  right  enough  ;  his  poems,  at 
any  rate,  were  at  one  time  as  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the 
West  Highlanders  as  household  words. 

The  sceneiy  of  Arran  would  certainly  inspire  a  poet  As 
we  penetrated  into  Glen  Sannox  it  became  most  interesting, 
whether  we  noted  the  brawling  and  bubbling  brook,  or  the 
rich  carpet  of  heath  and  wild  flowers  upon  which  we  trod. 
The  luxuriance  of  its  wild  flowers  is  remarkable,  and  of  its 
rabbits  equally  so.     As  we  proceed  up  the  glen,  the  lofty  hills 
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with  their  granitic  scars  frown  down  upon  us,  and  one  with  a 
coroneted  brow  looks  kingly  among  tlie  others,  as  the  mist 
floats  upon  their  shoulders,  like  a  waving  mantle,  and  with  their 
bold  and  rugged  precipices  they  seem  as  if  they  had  just  been 
suddenly  shot  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Glen  Sannox 
is  sublime  indeed  ;  its  magnitude  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  so 
hemmed  in  with  hills  as  to'^ook  at  once,  even  without  any 
details,  or  the  aid  of  history,  a  fitting  hiding-place  for  the 
gallant  Bruce  and  his  devoted  followers.  About  three  miles 
north  from  this  glen  we  can  view — and,  we  venture  to  say,  not 
without  astonishment — the  falling  fragments  of  the  broken 
mountain ;  a  stream  of  large  stones  that  lie  crowded  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  till  they  in  one  long  trail  reach  the  ocean. 
But  to  enumerate  a  tithe  even  of  the  scenic  and  antiquarian 
beauties  of  the  island  would  require — nay,  it  has  obtained,  and 
more  than  once — a  volume.  I  could  dwell  upon  the  blue 
rock  near  Corry,  and  picture  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  the 
neighbourhood  mantled  o'er  with  ivy.  The  visitor  might 
enter  some  of  the  caves  which  have  been  scooped  out  by  the 
sea,  or  wander  among  the  rock  pools  of  the  indented  shore, 
rich  with  treasures  w^herewith  to  feed  the  greedy  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  and  view  the  ladies,  with  kilted  coats,  doing  their 
daily  lessons  from  Glaucus,  collecting  pretty  shells,  bottling 
anemones,  or  gathering  sea-weeds  wherewith  to  ornament  their 
botanic  albums.  At  last,  after  a  long  day's  work  of  wander- 
ing and  climbing,  we  long  for  a  quiet  seat  and  a  refreshing 
cup  of  tea,  and  by  and  by,  when  the  night  shuts  us  out  from 
active  labour,  we  hie  us  to  our  box  bed,  in  order  to  stretch 
our  wearied  limbs  in  Miss  Macalister's  well-lavendered 
sheets  ;  and,  as  we  are  just  attempting  to  coax  the  balmy  god- 
dess to  close  our  eyes  with  her  soft  fingers,  we  hear  the  land- 
lady in  her  garret  reading  her  nightly  chapter  from  her  Gaelic 
Bible,  with  that  genuine  droning  sound  incidental  to  the  West 
Highland  voice. 
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I    liave   more  than  once  after  uightt'all  passed  a  quiet  | 
half-liour  at  our  cottage  door  iitlialiug  the  saline  lireath  of  I 
the  luighty  sea.     The  look-out  at  iiiidnii;ht  is  very  beautiful :  ' 
the  Cumbrae  light  looked  like  a  monitor  telling  us  that  even 
at  that  dread  hour  we  wei-o  watched  over.     On  the  opposite 
coast  of  Ayr  a  huge  ironwork  threw  a  lurid  glare  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  and  altnoafc  at  my  feet  the  restless  waves  , 
were  playing  a  mournful  dirge  on  the  boulder-crowded  beach,  j 
I  could  see  along  the  water  to  Holy  Island,  and  could  almost  \ 
I'eel  the  silence  that  at  that  moment  would  render  tlie  cave  of  ] 
old  Saint  MoHo  a  wondrous  place  for  holding  a  feast  of  the  ' 
imagination,  the  viands  being  brought  forward  from  a  far-back 
time,  and  the  island  again  peopled  with  the  quaint  races  that 
had  passed  a  brief  span  of  life  upon  its  shoi^es — who  had  been 
warmed  by  the  same  sun  as  had  that  day  sbone  upon  me, 
and  whose  nights  had  been  illumined  by  the  same  moon  that 
was  now  shimmering  its  soft  radiance  upon  the  liquid  bosom  ] 
of  the  sparkling  waters. 
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THE   NATUIIAL    AND    ECONOillC    1I18TOUY    OF 

THE  SALMON. 

The  Salmon  our  iK^jt-known  Fish— Coiiti'ovt'rHi<*8  and  Anunialics — FjkxI  ol" 
Sahnon — The  PaiT  Controversy — Experiments  by  Shaw,  Young,  and 
Hogg — Grilse  :  iU  KaU*  of  Growth — Do  Salmon  make  Two  Voyages  to 
the  Sen  in  each  Year  ? — Tlic  Best  ^Vay  of  marking  Young  Salmon — 
Enemies  of  the  Fish — Avariee  of  the  Ijessees— The  Khine  Salnnm- Sizi* 
of  Fish — Killing  of  Grilse — Rivers  Tay,  Sfxey,  Tweed,  Seveni,  etc. — 
The  Tay  Fisheries — Reiwrt  on  English  Fisheries — Upper  and  I^wei- 
Proprietors. 

SO  many  books  have  been  written  during  the  last  few 
years  about  this  beautiful  and  valuable  animal  that  I 
do  not  require  to  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  this  work 
with  either  its  natural  or  economic  history ;  for  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  fish  which  inhabit  the  rivers  and 
seas  of  Britain,  the  salmon  (Saltno  salar)  is  the  one  about 
which  wo  know  more  than  any  other,  and  chiefly  for  these 
reasons  : — It  is  of  greater  value  as  property  than  any  other 
fish  ;  its  large  size  better  admits  of  observation  than  smaller 
members  of  the  fish  tribe  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
migratory  instinct,  we  liave  access  to  it  at  those  seasons  of 
its  life  when  to  observe  its  habits  is  the  certain  road  to  infor- 
mation. And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  them,  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
controversy,  oral  and  written,  as  to  the    birth,    breeding, 
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and  growth  of  tlie  salmon.  There  have  been  controversies  as 
to  the  impregnation  of  its  eggs,  as  to  the  growiih  of  the  fish 
from  the  parr  to  the  smolt  stage  ;  also  as  to  the  kind  of  food 
it  eats,  how  long  it  remains  in  the  salt  water,  and  whether  it 
makes  one  or  two  voyages  to  the  sea  per  annum.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  grilse  controversy,  as  well  as  a  rate-of-growth 
quarrel.  These  scientific  and  literary  combats  have  been 
fought  at  intervals,  and,  to  speak  generally,  have  exhibited 
the  temper  and  the  learning  of  the  combatants  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Tlie  dates  of  these  controversies  are  not  so 
easily  fixed  as  miglit  be  desired,  seeing  that  they  are  either 
scattered  at  intervals  throughout  the  Transactions  of  learned 
societies,  buried  in  heavy  encyclopaedias,  or  altogether  lost  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a 
committee  of  inquiry  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons, 
a  royal  commission,  a  blue  book,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament,  every 
year  on  behalf  of  the  salmon,  besides  numerous  publications 
by  private  individuals. 

Although  no  pei*son  now  believes  the  assertion  of  the 
Billingsgate  naturalist,  that  salmon-eggs  come  to  maturity  in 
a  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  that  other  authority  who 
told  the  world  that  as  soon  as  the  fish  burst  from  the  ovum 
— a  smolt  six  inches  long  coming  out  of  a  pea  I — ^it  was  con- 
ducted to  the  sea  by  its  parents,  there  is  much  of  the  romantic 
in  the  history  of  this  monarch  of  the  brook,  and  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  varied  disputed  points  have  been  solved, 
if  indeed  some  of  these  points  be  yet  completely  settled. 

I  shall  not  again  enter  into  the  impregnation  theory,  hav- 
ing said  as  much  as  was  necessary  about  that  portion  of  my 
subject  in  a  previous  division  of  this  work  ;  but  will  proceed 
at  once  to  give  a  summary  of  the  parr  controversy,  and  a  few 
statements  about  the  grilse  and  the  fuU-grown  fish  as  well. 

According  to  the  state  of  knowledge  some  five-and-thirty 
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years  ago — and  I  need  not  go  further  back  at  present — the 
Bmolt  was  said  to  be  the  first  stage  of  salmon-IiR',  and  the 
abounding  paiT  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  fish.  Now  we 
know  better,  and  are  able  to  regulate  our 
salmon- fisheries  accordingly.  The  spawn  , 
deposited  by  the  parent  fish  in  October, 
November,  and  I>eceniber,  lies  in  the  river  till  about  April 
or  IVIay,  when  it  quickens  into  life.  1  have  already  described 
the  changes  apparent  in  the  salmon-egg  from  the  tinie  of 
its  fructification  till  Ihe  birth  of  the 
fish.  The  infant  fry  are  of  course 
very  helpless,  and  are  seldom  seen 
during  the  firet  week  or  two  of  their  existence,  when  they 
carry  about  with  them  as  a  provision  for  food  a  portion  of 
the  egg  from  whence  they  emanated.  At  that  time  the  fish 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  size,  and  presents  such  a  very 
singular  appe.arance  that  no  person  seeing  it  would  ever  be- 
lieve that  it  would  grow  into  a  fine  grilse  or  salmon.  About 
fifty  days  is  required 
for  the  animal  to  as- 
sume the  sliape  of  a  ^ 
perfect  fish  ;  before 
that  time   it  might 

be  taken  for  anything  else  than  a  young  salmon,  The 
engravings  on  this  and  the  succeeding  pages,  which  arc  ex- 
actly half  the  size  of  life,  show  the  progress  of  the  salmon 
during  the  first  two  yeara  of  its  existence,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  certain  to  have  changed  into  a  smolt  After  eating 
np  its  umbilical  bag,  which  it  takes  a  period  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  days  to  accomplish,  the  young  salmon  may  be  seen 
about  its  hirthpkce,  timid  and  weak,  hiding  about  the 
stones,  and  always  apparently  of  the  some  colour  as  the 
Bnrroundings  of  its  shiJtering  place.  The  transverse  bars  of 
^L^e  parr  very  speedily  become  apparent,  ami  the  fish  begins  to 
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grow  with  considerable  rapidity,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  a 
twelvemonth's  smolt,  and  this  is  very  speedily  seen  at  such  a 
good  point  of  observation  as  the  Stormontfield  ponds.  The 
smallest  of  the  specimens  given  in  the  preceding  page  represents 
a  parr  at  the  age  of  two  months ;  the  next  in  size  shows  the 
same  fish  two  months  older ;  and  the  remaining  fish  is  six 
months  old.  The  young  fish  continue  to  grow  for  a  little 
longer  than  two  years  before  the  whole  number  make  the 
change  from  parr  to  smolt  and  seek  the  salt  water.  Half  of 
the  quantity  of  any  one  hatching,  however,  b^n  to  change  at 
a  little  over  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  their  coming  to 
life  ;  and  thus  there  is  the  extraordinary  anomaly,  as  I  shall 
by  and  by  show,  of  fish  of  the  same  hatching  being  at  one 
and  the  same  time  parr  of  half  an  ounce  in  weight  and 
grilse  weighing  four  pounds.  The  smolts  of  the  first  year 
return  from  the  sea  whilst  their  brothers  and  sisters  are 
timidly  disporting  in  the  breeding  shallows  of  the  upper 
streams,  having  no  desire  for  change,  and  totally  unable  to 
endure  the  salt  water,  which  would  at  once  kill  them.  The 
sea-feeding  must  be  favourable,  and  the  condition  of  the  fish 
well  suited  to  the  salt  water,  to  ensure  such  rapid  growth — a 
rapidity  which  every  visit  of  the  fish  to  the  ocean  serves  but 
to  confirm.  Various  fish,  while  in  the  grilse  stage,  have  been 
marked  to  prove  this  ;  and  at  every  migration  they  returned 
to  their  breeding  stream  with  added  weight  and  improved 
health.  What  the  salmon  feeds  upon  while  in  the  salt 
water  is  not  well  known,  as  the  digestion  of  that  fish  is  so 
rapid  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  food  in  their  stomachs 
when  they  are  captured  and  opened.  Guesses  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  likely  that  these  approximate  to  the  truth ; 
but  the  old  story  of  the  rapid  voyage  of  the  salmon  to  the 
North  Pole  and  back  again  turns  out,  like  the  theory  upon 
which  was  built  up  the  herring-migration  romance,  to  be  a 
mere  myth. 
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None  of  our  naturalists  liavc  yet  attempted  to  elucidate 
that  mystery  of  salmon  life  which  converts  one-half  of  the  fish 
into  sea-going  smolts  while  as  yet  the  other  moiety  remain  as 
parr.  It  has  been  investigated  so  far  at  the  breeding-ponds 
at  Stormontfield,  but  without  resolving  the  question.  There 
is  another  point  of  doubt  as  to  salmon  life  which  I  shall 
also  have  a  word  to  say  about — namely,  whether  or  not  that 
fish  makes  two  visits  annually  to  the  sea  ;  likewise  whether 
it  be  probable  that  a  smolt  remains  in  the  salt  water  for 
nearly  a  year  before  it  becomes  a  grilsa  As  a  salmon  only 
stays,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  very  short  time  in  the  salt 
water,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  quickest  swimming  fishes  we 
have,  so  that  it  is  able  to  reach  a  distant  river  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  know  what 
it  does  with  itself  when  it  is  not  migrating  from  one  water  to 
the  other  ;  because,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  natural- 
ists, it  would  speedily  become  so  deteriorated  in  the  river  as 
to  be  unequal  to  the  slightest  exertion. 

The  mere  facts  in  the  biogmphy  of  the  salmon  are  not 
very  numerous  ;  it  is  the  fiction  and  mysteiy  with  which  tlic 
life  of  this  particular  fish  has  been  invested  by  those  ignorant 
of  its  history  that  has  made  it  a  greater  object  of  interest  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  become.  This  will  be  obvious  as  I  briefly 
trace  the  amount  of  controversy  and  state  the  ai-guments  which 
have  been  expended  on  the  three  divisions  of  its  life. 

The  Tarr  Controversy. — None  of  the  controversies  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  the  salmon  have  been  so  hotly  carried 
on  or  have  proved  so  fertile  in  aigument  as  the  parr  dispute. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  most  notably  in  the  months  of 
spring  and  eai*ly  summer,  our  salmon  streams  and  their  tri- 
butaries become  crowded,  as  if  by  magic,  with  a  pretty  little 
fish,  known  in  Scotland  as  the  parr,  and  in  England  as  the 
brandling,  the  peel,  the  samlet>  etc.  The  parr  was  at  one 
time  80  wonderfuDy  plentiful,  that  farmer's  and  cottars  who 
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resided  new  a  salmon  river  used  not  unfrequently,  after  filling 
the  family  frying-pan,  to  feed  their  pigs  with  the  dainty  little 
fish !  Countless  thousands  were  annually  killed  by  juvenile 
anglers,  and  even  so  lately  as  twenty  years  ago  it  never  occur- 
red either  to  country  gentlemen  or  their  farmers  that  these 
parr  were  young  salmon.  Indeed,  the  young  of  the  salmon,  as 
then  recognised,  was  only  known  as  a  smolt  or  smout.  Parr 
were  thought,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  be  distinct  fish  of  the 
minor  or  dwarf  kind.  Some  large-headed  anglers,  however, 
had  their  doubts  about  the  little  parr,  and  naturalists  found 
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it  difficult  to  procure  specimens  of  the  fish  with  ova  or  milt 
in  them.  Dr.  Knox,  the  anatomist,  asserted  that  the  parr 
was  a  hybrid  belonging  to  no  particular  species  of  fish,  but  a 
mixture  of  many ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  although 
this  fish  was  declared  over  and  over  again  to  be  a  separate 
species,  no  one  ever  found  a  female  parr  containing  roe.  The 
universal  exclamation  of  naturalists  for  many  a  long  year 
was  always  :  It  is  a  quite  distinct  species,  and  not  the  young 
of  any  larger  fish.  The  above  drawing  represents  a  parr,  the 
engraving  being  exactly  half  the  size  of  life. 

This  "distinct-species'*  dogma  might  have  been  still  pre- 
valent, had  not  the  question  been  taken  in  hand  and  solved 
by  practical  men.  Before  mentioning  the  experiments  of  Shaw 
and  Young,  it  will  be  curious  to  note  the  varieties  of  opinion 
which  were  evoked  during  the  parr  controversy,  which  has 
existed  in  one  shape  or  another  for  something  like  two  hun- 
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dred  years.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  conclusion  amidst  the  conflict  of  evidence,  I  may  cite 
the  opinion  of  Yarrell,  who  held  the  parr  to  be  a  distinct  fish. 
"  That  the  parr,"  he  says,  "  is  not  the  young  of  the  salmon,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  of  the  large  species  of  Salmonidre,  as 
still  considered  by  some,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  parr  by  hundreds  may  be  taken  in  the  rivers 
all  the  summer,  long  after  the  fry  of  the  year  of  the  larger 
migratory  species  have  gone  down  to  the  sea."  Mr.  Yarrell 
also  says,  "  The  smolt  or  young  salmon  is  by  the  fisliermen  of 
some  rivers  called  *a  laspring;*"  and  explains,  "The  laspring 
of  some  rivers  is  the  young  of  the  true  salmon  ;  but  in  others, 
as  I  know  from  having  had  specimens  sent  me,  the  laspring 
is  really  onhj  a  jmrr/'  Mr.  Yarrell  further  stiites  the  preval- 
ence of  an  opinion  "  that  parrs  were  hybrids,  and  all  of  them 
males."  Many  gentlemen  who  would  not  admit  that  parr  were 
salmon  in  their  first  stage  have  lived  to  change  their  oj)inion. 
My  friend  ^Ir.  Kobert  Buist,  the  intelligent  and  very 
obliging  conservator  of  the  Stormontfield  breeding-ponds,  is 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  finds,  from  the  results  of  most 
accurate  experiments  conducted  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  that  he  was  in  error  in  holding  the  i)aiT  to 
be  a  distinct  fish.  A  very  eminent  living  naturalist,  who  has 
now  seen  all  the  stages  of  the  question,  said  at  one  time  that 
the  parr  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  migratoiy 
salmon ;  and  also  that  •*  males  aro  found  so  far  advanced  as 
to  have  the  milt  flow  on  being  handled ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  indeed  all  the  females  which  I  have  examined,  had 
the  roe  in  a  backward  state,  and  they  have  not  been  dis- 
covered spawning  in  any  of  the  shallow  streams  or  lesser 
rivulets,  like  the  trout."  Such  extiucts  could  be  multiplied 
to  almost  any  extent,  but  I  can  only  give  one  moro,  and  it  is 
from  the  same  writer.  After  minutely  describing  the  anatomy 
of  the  fish,  he  thus  sums  up  :  **  In  this  state,  therofure,  I  have 
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110  Lesitatiou  iu  uonsidcting  the  parr  not  only  diatiiict,  but  1 
one  of  the  best  auJ  most  conslaiitly  marked  species  we  have." 
The  first  persou  who  "  took  a  thought  about  the  matter" — ■ 
i.c.  as  to  whether  the  parr  was  or  wus  not  the  young  of  the  , 
snImoQ — and  arrived  at  any  solid  conclusion,  was  James  Hog^  j 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  in  his  usual  eccentric  way,  took  j 
aome   steps  to  verify  his  opinions.      He  bad,  while  herding  J 
his  alieep,  many  opportunities  of  watchiuy  the  fishing-stream  a,  j 
and,  like  most  of  bis  class,  be  wielded  his  fisbiug-rod  with 
considerable  dexterity.     While  angling  iu  the  ti'ibutaries  of 
some  of  the  Border  salmon-streams  he  had  often  caught  the 
parr  as  it  was  changing  into  the  smolt  stage,  and  hai.1,  after 
close  obsoi-vation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  pair  i 
was  none  other  than  tbo  infant  salmon.     Mr.  Hogg  did  not  i 
keep  Ids  discovery  a  secret,  and  the  more  bis  facts  were  cod- 
troverted  by  the  naturalists  of  the  day  the  louder  became 
his  proclamations.     Ue  hod  suspected  all  his  life  that  parr 
were  salmon  in  tlicir  first  stage.    He  would  eatcli  a  parr  with 
a  few  straggling  scales  uiion  it ;  be  would  look  at  this  fish 
and  think  it  queer  ;  instantly  he  would  catch  another  a  little 
better  covered  with  silver  scales,  but  all  loose,  and  not  adhei'^ 
iug  to  the  hotly.     Again  he  would  catch  a  smolt,  manifestly  ft   I 
smolt,  all  covered  with  the  white  silver  scales,  yet  still  rather 
loose  upon  its  skin,  aud  these  would  come  off  in  his  hand. 
On  removing  tliese  he  found  the  pan-,  with  the  blue  finger- 
marks Iwlow  the  new  scales ;  and  that  these  were  young  sal- 
mon then  became  as  manifest  to  the  shephenl  as  that  a  lamb, 
if  suffered  to  live,  would  become  a  aheep.     Wondering  at  ibia, 
he  marked  a  great  number  of  the  lesser  fish,  and  offered  ro- 
wartls  (characteristically  enough  of  whisky)  to  the  peasantry  ( 
Lii  bring  him  any  fish  tlmt  had  evidently  undergone  the  change 
predicted  by  Iiim.     Whenever  tliia  conclusion  was  settled  in 
his  mind,  the  Shrpberd   at  once  proclaimed  his  new-gained 
knowledge.     "  What  will  the  fisbcrmon  of  .Scotland  think," 
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said  he,  "  when  I  assurc  them,  ou  the  faitli  of  long  experience 
and  observation,  and  on  the  word  of  one  who  can  liave  no 
interest  in  instilling  an  untruth  into  tlieir  minds,  tliat  every 
insignificant  parr  with  which  the  Cockney  fisher  fills  his 
basket  is  a  salmon  lost?*'  These  crude  attempts  of  the  im- 
pulsive shej)lierd  of  Ettrick — and  he  was  hotly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Buisty  now  of  Stormontfield — were  not  without  their  fruits ; 
indeed  they  were  so  successful  as  quite  to  convince  him  that 
parr  were  young  salmon  in  their  first  stage. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  opinions  of  James 
llogg  on  the  salmon  question,  T  may  be  allowed  to  state  here 
that  the  following  amusing  bit  of  dialogue  on  the  habits  of  the 
salmon  once  took  place  between  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  a 
friend : — 

Shepherd — "  I  maintain  that  ilka  saumon  comes  aye  back 
again  frae  the  sea  till  spawn  in  its  ain  water." 

Frierul — "  Toots,  toots,  Jamie  1  hoo  can  it  manage  till  do 
that ;  hoo,  in  the  name  o'  wonder,  can  a  fish,  travelling  up  a 
turbid  water  fi*ae  tlie  sea,  know  when  it  reaches  the  entrance 
to  its  birthplace,  or  that  it  has  arrived  at  the  tributary  that 
was  its  cradle?" 

Shcp/ierd — "Man,  the  great  wonder  to  me  is  no  lioo  the 
fish  get  back,  but  hoo  tliey  find  their  way  till  the  sea  first  ava, 
seeiu'  that  tlieyVe  never  been  there  afore !" 

The  parr  question,  however,  was  determined  in  a  rather  moi*c 
formal  mode  than  that  adopted  by  the  author  of  "  Bonny  Kil- 
menny/'  Mr.  Sliaw,  a  forester  in  the  employment  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  took  up  the  case  of  the  parr  in  1833,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  problem.  In  order  that  he  miglit  watch 
the  progressive  growth  of  the  parr,  Mr.  Sliaw  began  by  captur- 
ing seven  of  these  little  fishes  on  the  11th  of  July  1833 ;  these 
he  placed  in  a  pond  supi>lied  by  a  stream  of  excellent  water, 
where  they  grew  and  flourished  apace  till  early  in  April  1834, 
between  which  date  and  the  l7th  of  the  following  May  they 
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became  srnolts ;  and  all  who  saw  them  on  that  day  when  they 
were  caught  by  Mr.  Shaw  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  they 
were  true  salmon  smolts.  In  March  1835  Mr.  Shaw  repeated 
his  experiments  with  twelve  parrs  of  a  larger  size,  taken  also 
from  the  river.  On  being  transferred  to  the  pond,  these  so 
speedily  acquired  the  scales  of  the  smolt  that  Mr.  Shaw 
assumed  a  period  of  two  years  as  being  the  time  at  which  the 
change  took  place  from  the  parr  to  the  smolt.  The  late  Mr. 
Young  of  Invershin,  a  well-known  authority  on  salmon  life,  was 
experimenting  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Shaw,  and  for  the  same 
purpose — namely,  to  determine  if  parr  were  the  young  of  the 
salmon,  and,  if  so,  at  what  period  they  became  smolts  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sea.  Well,  Mr.  Shaw  said  two  years,  and  Mr. 
Young,  who  was  at  that  time  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's fisheries,  said  the  change  took  place  in  twelve  months  ; 
others,  again,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  controversy,  said 
that  three  years  elapsed  before  the  change  was  made.  The 
various  parties  interested  held  each  their  own  opinion,  and  it 
may  even  be  said  that  the  disputation  still  goes  on ;  for 
although  a  numerous  array  of  facts  bearing  on  the  migration 
have  been  gathered,  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of  any  regulating 
principle  on  which  the  migratoiy  change  is  based,  or  to  ac- 
count for  the  impulse  which  impels  a  brood  of  fish  to  proceed 
to  sea  divided  into  two  moieties.  Mr.  Shaw  watched  his  young 
fry  with  unceasing  care,  and  described  their  growth  with  great 
minuteness,  for  a  period  extending  over  two  years,  when  his 
parrs  became  smolts.  Mr.  Young,  in  a  letter  from  Invershin, 
dated  January  1853,  says,  pointedly  enough — "The  fry  re- 
main in  the  river  one  whole  year,  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  to  the  time  they  assume  their  silvery  coat  and  take 
their  first  departure  for  the  sea.  All  the  experiments  we  have 
made  on  the  ova  and  fry  of  the  salmon  have  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  the  same  efiFects,  and  none  of  them  have  taken 
longer  in  aniving  at  the  smolt  than  the  first  year." 
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Mr.  Buist,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  progress  of  artificial 
breeding  at  the  Stormontfield  ponds,  says ;  **  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  mystery  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  young  salmon. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  in  our  ponds  are  really  and 
truly  the  offspring  of  salmon  ;  no  other  fisli,  not  even  the  seed 
of  them,  could  by  any  possibility  get  into  the  ponds.  Now  we 
see  that  about  one  half  have  gone  off  as  smolts,  returning  in 
their  season  as  grilses ;  the  other  half  remain  as  parrs,  and 
the  milt  in  the  males  is  as  much  developed,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fish,  as  their  brethren  of  the  same  age  seven  to 
ten  pounds  weight,  whilst  these  same  parrs  in  the  ponds  do  not 
exceed  one  ounce  in  weight.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  nature  which 
I  fear  cannot  be  cleared  up  at  present.  I  hope,  however,  by 
proper  attention,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  from  our 
experiments  next  spring.  The  female  parrs  in  the  pond  have 
their  ova  so  undeveloped  that  the  granulations  can  scarcely 
be  discovered  by  a  lens  of  some  power.  It  is  strange  that 
both  Young's  and  Shaw's  theories  are  likely  to  prove  correct, 
though  seemingly  so  contradictory,  and  the  much -disputed 
point  settled,  that  parrs  (such  as  ours  at  least)  are  truly  the 
young  of  the  salmon." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  parr  are  young  salmon,  and  that  a 
parr  becomes  a  smolt  and  goes  to  the  sea,  although  there 
are  still  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  a  few  wrong«-headcd  people 
who  will  not  be  convinced  on  the  point,  but  pridefully  main- 
tain all  the  old  salmon  theories  and  prejudices.  With  them 
the  parr  is  still  a  distinct  fish,  the  smolt  is  the  true  young  of 
Salmo  solar  in  its  first  stage,  and  a  grilse  is  just  a  grilse  and 
nothing  more.  However,  these  old-world  people  will  in  time 
pass  away  (there  is  no  hope  of  convincing  them),  and  then  the 
modem  views  of  salmon  biography,  founded  as  they  are  on 
laborious  personal  investigation,  will  ultimately  pi'evail. 

The  Smolt  and  Grilse. — But  the  great  parr  mystery  is 
still  unsolved — that  is  to  say,  no  one  knows  on  what  pniiciplc 
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the  transformation  is  accomplished  ;  how  it  is  that  only  half 
of  a  brood  ripen  into  smolts  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  other 
moiety  taking  double  that  period  to  arrive  at  the  same  stage 
of  progress.  Some  scientific  visitors  to  the  Stormontfield  ponds 
say  that  this  anomaly  is  natural  enough,  and  that  similar 
ratios  of  growth  may  be  observed  among  all  animals ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  just  exactly  the  half  of  a  brood — and  the  eggs  be 
it  remembered  all  from  adult  salmon,  and  therefore  similar  in 
ripeness  and  other  conditions — should  change  into  smolts  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  leaving  a  moiety  in  the  ponds  as  parr  for 
another  twelvemonth. 

The  most  remarkable  phase  in  the  life  of  the  salmon  is  its 
extraordinary  instinct  for  change.  After  the  parr  has  become 
a  smolt,  it  is  found  that  the  desire  to  visit  the  sea  is  so  intense, 
especially  in  pond-bred  fish,  as  to  cause  them  to  leap  from 
their  place  of  confinement,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  at  once 
their  salt-water  goal ;  and  of  course  the  instinct  of  river-bred 
fish  is  equally  strong  on  this  point — they  all  rush  to  the  sea  at 
their  proper  season.  There  are  various  opinions  as  the  cause 
of  the  migratory  instinct  in  the  salmon.  Some  people  say  it 
finds  in  the  sea  those  rich  feeding-grounds  which  enable  it  to 
add  so  rapidly  to  its  weight.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  fish 
attains  its  primest  condition  while  it  is  in  the  salt  water ; 
those  caught  in  the  estuaries  by  means  of  stake  or  bag  nets 
being  richer  in  quality,  and  esteemed  far  before  the  river  fish. 
The  moment  the  salmon  enters  the  fresh  water  it  begins  to  de- 
crease in  weight  and  fall  from  its  high  condition.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  and  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  the  eel,  which  is 
also  a  migratory  fish,  descends  to  spawn  in  the  sea  as  the 
salmon  is  ascending  to  the  river-head  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
were  the  fact  different,  and  both  fish  to  spawn  in  the  river,  the 
roe  of  the  salmon  would  be  completely  eaten  up.  In  due 
time  then,  we  find  the  silver-coated  host  leaving  the  rippling 
cradle  of  its  birth,  and  adventuring  on  the  more  powerful 
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stream,  liy  wliiuh  it.  is  liomc  to  the  sea-fed  estuary,  or  the  briny 
ocean  itself.  And  this  picturesque  tour  ia  repented  year  after 
year,  being  apparently  the  grand  essential  of  salmon  life. 

It  is  pleiisant,  rod  in  hand,  on  a  breezy  spring  day,  while 
trying  to  coax  "  the  nionareh  of  the  brook"  from  his  shelter- 
ing pool,  to  watch  this  annual  migration,  and  to  note  the 
passage  of  the  bright- mailed  army  adown  the  majestic  river, 
that  hurries  on  by  hu.sy  corn-mill  and  sweeps  with  a  murinnr- 
ing  sound  past  hoar  and  ruined  towers,  washing  the  pleasant 
lawns  of  country  magnates  or  laving  the  cowslips  on  (lie 


village  raeodow,  and  as  it  rolls  ceaselessly  ocean-ward,  giving 
a  moi-e  picturesque  aspect  to  the  quaint  agricultural  villages 
and  farm  homesteads  which  it  passes  in  its  course.  During 
the  whole  length  of  its  pUgrimago  the  army  of  smolts  pays  a 
tribute  to  its  enemies  in  gradual  decimation  ;  it  is  attacked  at 
every  point  of  vantage ;  at  one  place  the  smolts  are  taken 
prisoners  by  the  hundred  in  some  well-contrived  net,  at  another 
picked  off  singly  by  some  juvenile  angler.  The  smolt  is 
greedily  devoured  by  the  trouti  the  pike,  and  various  other 
enemies,  which  lie  constantly  in  waiting  for  it,  sure  of  a  rich 
feast  at  this  annually-recurring  migration.  But  the  giant  and 
fierce  battle  which  this  infantile  tribe  has  to  fight  is  at  the  point 
whore  the  salt  water  begins  to  mingle  with  the  stream,  where 
arc  assembled  hosts  of  greedy  monsters  of  the  sea  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  the  porpoise  and  senl  down  to  the  young  coal- 
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fish,  who  dart  with  inconceivable  rapidity  upon  the  defenceless 
shoal  and  play  havoc  with  the  numbers. 

Many  naturalists  dispute  most  lustily  the  assertion  that  the 
smolt  returns  to  the  parental  waters  as  a  grilse  the  same  year 
that  it  visits  the  sea ;  and  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
the  young  fish  makes  a  grand  tour  to  the  North  Pole  before  it 
makes  up  its  mind  to  *'  hark  back."  It  has  been  pretty  well 
proved,  however,  that  the  grilse  may  have  been  the  young  smolt 
of  the  same  year.  A  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
grilse  is,  that  we  kill  them  in  thousands  before  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  perpetuating  their  kind ;  indeed  on  some  rivers 
the  annual  slaughter  of  grilse  is  so  enormous  as  palpably  to 
afiFect  the  **  takes"  of  the  big  fish.  It  has  been  asserted,  like- 
wise, that  the  grilse  is  a  distinct  fish,  and  not  the  young  of  the 
salmon  in  its  early  stage.  There  has  been  a  controversy  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  salmon  increases  in  weight ;  and  there 
have  been  numerous  disputes  about  what  its  instinct  had 
taught  it  to  "  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.*' 

It  has  been  authoritatively  settled,  however,  that  grilse  be- 
come salmon ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  recent  opening  up  of  this 
old  sore,  I  hold  the  experiments  conducted  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Athole  and  the  late  Mr.  Young  of  Invershin  to  be 
quite  conclusive.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  his  little  work  on 
the  salmon,  after  alluding  to  various  points  in  the  growth  of 
the  fish,  says  : — *'  My  next  attempt  was  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
their  growth  during  their  short  stay  in  salt  water,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  marked  spawned  grilses,  as  near  as  we  could  get 
to  four  pounds  weight ;  these  we  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
with  a  net  in  the  pools  below  the  spawning-beds,  where  they 
had  congregated  together  to  rest,  after  the  fatigues  of  deposit- 
ing their  seed.  All  the  fish  above  four  pounds  weight,  as  well 
as  any  under  that  size,  were  returned  to  the  river  unmarked, 
and  the  others  marked  by  inserting  copper  wire  rings  into 
certain  parts  of  their  fins  :  this  was  done  in  a  manner  so  as 
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not  to  intemipt  the  fish  in  their  swimming  operations  nor  be 
troublesome  to  them  in  any  way.  After  their  journey  to  sea 
and  back  again,  we  found  that  the  four  pound  grilses  had 
gro^vn  into  beautiful  salmon,  varying  from  nine  to  fourteen 
pounds  weight.  I  repeated  this  experiment  for  several  years, 
and  on  the  whole  found  the  results  the  same,  and,  as  in  the 
former  marking,  found  the  majority  returning  in  about  eight 
weeks ;  and  we  have  never  among  our  markings  found  a  marked 
grilse  go  to  sea  and  return  a  grilse,  for  they  have  invariably 
returned  salmon." 

The  late  Duke  of  Athole  took  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  grilse  question,  and  kept  a  complete  record  of  all  the  fish 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  marked ;  and  in  his  Journal  there  is 
a  striking  instance  of  rapidity  of  growtli.  A  fish  marked  by 
his  Grace  was  caught  at  a  place  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea ;  it  travelled  to  the  salt  water,  fed,  and  returned  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty-seven  days.  The  following  is  his  entry 
regarding  this  particular  fish  : — **  On  referring  to  my  Journal, 
I  find  that  I  caught  this  fish  as  a  kelt  this  year,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  with  the  rod,  about  two  miles  above  Dunkeld  Bridge, 
at  which  time  it  weighed  exactly  ten  pounds  ;  so  that,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  weeks  and  two  days,  it  had  gained  the 
almost  incredible  increase  of  eleven  pounds  and  a  quarter ;  for, 
when  weighed  here  on  its  arrival,  it  was  twenty-one  pounds 
and  a  quarter."  There  could  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Young  thinks, 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  for  his  Grace  was  most 
correct  in  his  observations,  having  tickets  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  numbered  from  one  upwards,  and  the  number  and 
date  appertaining  to  each  fish  was  carefully  registered  for 
referenca 

As  the  fish  grew  so  rajiidly  during  their  visit  to  the  salt 
water,  people  began  to  wonder  what  they  fed  on,  and  where 
they  went  A  hypothesis  was  started  of  their  visiting  the 
North  Pole ;  but  it  was  certain,  from  the  short  duration  of 
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their  visit  to  the  salt  water  that  tliey  could  proceed  to  no  great 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  admitted  them  to 
the  sea.  Hundreds  of  fish  were  dissected  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  they  fed  upon ;  but  only  on  veiy  rare  occasions  could 
any  traces  of  food  be  found  in  their  stomachs.  ^Vhat,  then, 
do  the  salmon  live  upon  ?  was  asked.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
salmon  obtain  in  the  sea  some  kind  of  food  for  which  they 
have  a  peculiar  liking,  and  upon  which  they  rapidly  grow  fat ; 
and  it  is  veiy  well  known  that  after  they  return  to  the  fresh 
water  they  begin  to  lose  their  flesh  and  fall  off  in  condition. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  fish  seems  to  imply  that  it«  digestion 
must  be  rapid,  and  may  perhaps  account  for  there  never  being 
food  in  its  stomach  when  found ;  although  I  am  bound  to 
mention  that  one  gentleman  who  writes  on  this  subject  ac- 
counts for  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach  by  asserting  that  the 
salmon  vomits  at  the  moment  of  being  taken.  The  codfish 
again  is  frequently  foimd  with  its  stomach  crowded  ;  in  fact^  I 
have  seen  the  stomach  of  a  large  cod  which  formed  quite  a 
small  museum,  having  a  large  variety  of  articles  "  on  board/* 
as  the  fisherman  said  who  caught  it.  Salmon  seldom  now 
attain  a  weight  of  more  than  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds. 
Long  ago  sixty-pound  fish  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  twelve 
years  back  salmon  weighing  thirty  and  forty  pounds  used 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  our  fislunongers'  counters.  In  the 
golden  age  of  the  fisheries  salmon  are  said  to  have  been  very 
plentiful,  and  attainable  for  food  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  price  being  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  railways  now  carry 
away  our  sea  produce  with  such  rapidity  to  far-ofi"  cities  and 
populous  towns,  where  there  is  an  increasing  demand  that  the 
price  has  risen  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  this  fish  a  luxury 
for  the  rich,  and  so  induce  the  capture  of  salmon  of  all 
weights.  On  all  these  points  there  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  disputation,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
societies,  and  not  therefore  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  tliat  tli(»  salinou  lunkes 
two  voyag(»s  in  (»acli  year  to  the  sea,  and  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  we  may  judge  fi-om  the  data  already  given  on  this 
point ;  but  sometimes  the  salmon,  although  it  can  swim  with 
great  rapidity,  takes  many  weeks  to  accomplish  its  journey 
because  of  the  state  of  the  river.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
water  to  Hood  the  course,  the  fish  have  to  remain  in  the  various 
pools  they  may  reach  till  the  state  of  the  water  admits  of  their 
proceeding  on  their  journey  either  to  or  ivoin  the  sea.  The 
salmon,  like  all  other  lish,  is  faithful  to  its  old  haunts  ;  and  it 
is  known,  in  cases  where  more  than  one  salmon-stream  falls 
into  the  same  firth,  that  the  fish  of  one  stream  will  not  enter 
another,  and  whei-c  the  stream  has  various  tributaries  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes,  the  fish  breeding  in  a  particular  tribu- 
tary invariably  return  to  it. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  double  visit  to  the  salt 
water,  nuiy  we  not  ask — particularly  as  we  have  the  dat^s  ol' 
the  marked  fish  for  our  guidance — wiiat  a  salmon  that  is 
known  to  be  only  five  weeks  away  on  its  sea  visit  does  with 
itself  the  rest  of  the  year?  A  salmon,  for  instance,  spawning 
about  "  the  den  of  Airlie,"  on  the  Isla,  some  way  beyond  Perth, 
has  not  to  make  a  very  long  journey  before  it  rwiches  the  salt 
wat^r,  and  travelling  at  a  rapid  mte  would  soon  accomplish 
it ;  but  supposing  the  fish  took  forty  days  for  its  j)assage  there 
and  back,  and  allowing  a  period  of  six  weeks  for  spawning 
and  rest,  there  are  still  manv  months  of  its  annual  life  un- 
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accounted  for.  It  cannot,  according  to  tlu^  ideas  of  some 
writere,  remain  in  the  river  foily-seven  weeks,  because  it  would 
become  so  low  in  condition  from  the  want  of  a  ])roper  supply 
of  nourishing  food  that  it  would  die.  It  is  this  fact  that  has 
led  to  the  supposition  of  a  double  jouniey  to  the  sea.  The 
Rev.  Dugald  Williamson,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
entertains  no  doubt  about  the  double  journey.  "Salmon 
migiTite  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  instinct  which 
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drives  them  from  the  sea  in  summer  impels  them  to  the  sea 
in   spring.     Let   the  vernal  direction  of  the  proi>ensity  be 
opposed,  let  a  salmon  be  seized  as  it  descends  and  confined  in 
a  fresh-water  pond  or  lake,  and  what  is  its  fat€  ?    Before  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  river  it  had  suffered  severely  in  strength, 
bulk,  and  general  health,  and,  imprisoned  in  an  atmosphere 
which  had  become  unwholesome,  it  soon  begins  to  languish, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  season  expires  :  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  the  result  is  well  known.     This  being  an 
ascertained  and  unquestionable  fact,  is  it  a  violent  or  unfair 
inference  that  a  similar  result  obtains  in  the  case  of  those 
salmon  that  are  forced  back,  from  whatever  cause,  to  the  sea, 
that  the  salt-water  element  is  as  fatal  to  the  pregnant  fish  of 
autumn  as  the  fresh-water  element  is  to  the  spent  fish  in 
spring  ?    ...     If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  conjectures, 
they  suggest  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  resisting  or  removing 
obstructions  in  the  estuary  of  a  river."   The  riddle  of  this  double 
migration  of  the  salmon  is  likely  still  to  puzzle  us.     It  is  said 
that  the  impelling  force  of  the  migratory  instinct  is,  that  the 
fish  is  preyed  upon  in  the  salt  water  by  a  species  of  crustaceous 
insect,  which  forces  it  to  seek  the  fresh  waters  of  its  native 
river;  again,  that  while  the  fresh  water  destroys  these  sea-lice 
a  new  kind  infests  it  in  the  river,  thus  necessitating  a  return 
to  the  sea.     My   own   experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
salmon  can  exist  perfectly  well  in  the  fresh  water  for  months 
at  a  time,  suffering  but   little  deterioration  in   weight,  but 
never,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  growing  while  in  the  fresh 
streams,  although  it  is  certain  they  feed.     It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  parr  cannot  live  in  salt  water.     I  have  both  tried 
the  experiment  myself  and  seen  it  tried  by  others ;  the  parr 
invariably  die  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  sea-water. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  in  his  painstaking  account  of  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Salmon,  also  bears  his  testimony  on 
this  part  of  the  salmon  question  : — "  Until  the  parr  takes  on 
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the  sniolt  scales,  it  sliows  no  inclination  to  leave  the  fresh 
water.  It  cannot  live  in  salt  water.  This  fact  was  put  to  the 
test  at  the  ponds,  by  placing  some  paiTS  in  salt  water — the 
water  being  brought  fresh  from  the  sea  at  Carnoustie  ;  and 
immediately  on  being  immersed  in  it  the  fish  appeared 
distressed,  the  fins  standing  stiff  out,  the  parr-marks  becoming 
a  brilliant  ultramarine  colour,  and  the  belly  and  sides  of  a 
bright  oranga  The  water  was  often  renewed,  but  they  all 
died,  the  last  that  died  living  nearly  five  hours.  After  being 
an  hour  in  the  salt  water,  they  appeared  very  weak  tmd  unable 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contained  them, 
the  body  of  the  fish  swelling  to  a  considerable  extent  This 
change  of  colour  in  the  fish  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
colour  of  the  vessel  which  held  them,  for  on  being  taken  out 
they  still  retained  the  same  brilliant  colours." 

All  controversies  relating  to  the  growth  of  salmon  may 
now  be  held  as  settled.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  parr  is 
the  young  of  the  salmon ;  the  various  changes  which  it  under- 
goes during  its  growth  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  increase 
of  bulk  and  weight  which  accrues  in  a  given  period  is  now 
well  understood.  But  we  still  require  nmch  information  as  to 
the  **  habits  "  of  fish  of  the  salmon  kind. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Marshall  of  Stormontfield, 
while  comparing  notes  on  some  of  the  disputed  points  of 
salmon  growth,  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  dates,  founded  on  the  experiments  conducted  at 
Stormontfield,  might  be  taken  as  marking  the  chief  stages  in 
the  life  of  a  salmon.  An  egg  deposited  in  the  breeding-boxes 
say  in  December  1852  yielded  a  fish  in  April  1853  ;  that  fish 
remained  as  a  parr  till  a  little  later  than  the  same  period  of 
1854,  when,  being  seized  with  its  migratory  instinct,  and  having 
upon  it  the  protecting  scales  of  the  smolt,  it  departed  from  the 
pond  into  the  river  Tay  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  having  previously 
had  conferred  upon  it  a  certain  mark  by  which  it  could  be 
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known  ii'  I'L'caiitui'tril  uii  its  it^tiirn.  It  viaa  vwiaptuifd  a 
giilse  witliin  less  than  three  montlis  of  ita  departure  (July), 
and  wciyhed  about  four  pounds.  Being  marked  once  more,  it 
wasagainseut  away  to  endure  the  dangers  of  the  deep;  audio  I 
was  once  more  taken,  this  time  a  salmon  of  the  goodly  weight 
of  ten  pounds  !  But  there  comes  in  here  the  question  if  it  was 
the  same  Bsh,  for  it  ia  said  that  tlie  sniolt  in  some  cases 
remains  a  whole  whiter  in  the  sea,  and  therefore  that  the  fish 
1  have  been  alluding  to  was  a  smolt  that  had  never  come  back,  \ 
as  a  grilse.  1  have  a  theoiy  that  ball'  of  the  brood  of  smolfe 
sent  to  sea  do  remain  over  the  winter  and  come  back  as  salmoi 
while  the  others  come  back  almost  immediately  as  grilse. 
ia  possible,  however,  that  any  particular  fish  may  lose  its  ri 
for  a  Bcason,  and  be  in  some  other  water  for  a  time  a 
and  then  finding  its  birth-stream  come  once  again  1 
"  procreant  cradle."  The  rapidity  of  salmon  growth,  howevei 
I  consider  to  be  undoubtedly  proved, 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  various  quarters  about  thj 
best  way  of  marking  a  young  salmon  so  that  at  some  futm 
stage  of  its  life  it  may  be  easily  identified.  Cutting  off  the 
dead  fin  is  not  tliought  a  good  plan  of  marking,  because  such 
a  mark  may  be  accidentally  imitated  and  so  mislead  those 
interested,  or  it  may  be  wilfully  imitated  by  persons  wishing 
to  mislead.  Of  the  smolts  sent  away  from  the  Stormont- 
field  pimds  during  May  1855,  1300  were  marked  in  a  rather 
common  way — viz.  by  cutting  off  the  second  dorsal  fin — and 
twenty-two  of  these  marked  fish  were  taken  as  giilse  during 
that  same  summer,  the  first  being  caught  on  the  7tli  of  July, 
when  it  weighed  three  pounds.  Mr.  Buist>  who  took  chaise  of 
the  experiments,  was  quite  convinced  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  mai'ked  fish  than  twenty-two  was  eaught,  but 
many  of  the  fishermen,  having  an  aversion  to  the  system  of 
pond-breeding,  took  no  pains  to  discover  whether  o 
grilse  they  caught  had  Uk^  pond-mark,  and  so  the  cha 
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still  further  verifying  the  rate  of  salmon  growth  was  lost.  A 
reward  offered  by  Mr.  Buist  of  2s.  per  pound  weight  for  each 
grilse  that  might  be  brought  to  his  office,  led  to  an  imitation  of 
the  mark  and  the  perpetration  of  several  petty  frauds  in  order  to 
get  the  money.  The  mark  was  frequently  imitated,  and  one  or 
two  fish  were  brought  to  Mr.  J]uist  which  almost  deceived  him 
into  the  belief  of  their  being  someof  the  real  marked  lish.  As  Mr. 
Buist  says — ''So  cunningly  had  this  deception  been  gone  about, 
that  a  casual  observer  might  have  been  deceived.  When  the  tin 
was  cut  off  the  recent  wound  was  far  too  palpable  ;  and  to  hide 
this  the  man  cut  a  piece  of  skin  from  another  fish  and  fixed  it 
upon  the  wounded  part.  I  examined  this  fish,  whicli  was  lying 
alongside  of  an  undoubted  pond-marked  fish,  which  had  the 
skin  and  scales  grown  over  the  cut,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imitate  the  true  mark  by  any  process 
except  by  marking  the  fish  while  young."  ♦  Peter  Marshall 
and  also  Mr.  Buist  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  number 
of  fish  taken,  each  being  minus  the  dead  fin,  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  these  fish  were  really  the  pond-bi'ed  ones  returned 
as  grilse.  It  is  impossible  that  twenty  or  thirty  grilse  could 
have  all  been  accidentally  maimed  within  a  few  weeks,  and 

*  III  a  very  old  nuijiber  of  the  *Scots  Mayazine  I  find  the  following: 
— "  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  a  IhkiI's  fi:«liing  on 
SjH^y  near  Gordon  Castle  in  the  month  of  April,  that  in  liauling,  the 
weight  of  the  net  bi*ought  out  a  great  number  of  smouts  which  the 
fi8hem  were  not  willing  to  part  with  ;  but  that  a  gentleman,  who  knew 
the  natural  pn>penftiity  of  the  Halnion  to  return  to  their  native  river, 
IHifsuaded  them  to  slip  them  back  again  into  the  water,  assuring  them 
that  in  two  months  they  would  catch  most  of  them  full-groi^Ti  grilses, 
which  would  be  of  much  great4?r  value.  He  at  the  same  time  laid  a 
l>et  of  five  guineas  with  another  gentleman  present,  who  was  somewhat 
dubious,  that  he  should  not  fail  in  his  i)n-diction.  Tlie  fishers  agreeil. 
He  acconlingly  dipt  off  a  i»art  of  th«^  tail-fins  fmm  a  number  of  them 
Ixrfore  he  droj>peil  them  into  the  river  ;  ami  within  the  time  limited 
the  fishers  actually  caught  n])war«ls  <if  a  hundred  grilses  thus  marketl, 
and  soon  after  manv  more." 
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each  present  the  same — -the  veiy  same  fti»pearance.  V&riW 
other  plana  of  marking  were  tried  by  the  autlioritit-s  at  St<jr- 
montfield,  siime  of  which  were  partjally  Buccessful,  and  added 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  proves  at  any  rate 
that  many  individual  iish  have  grown  from  tlie  smelt  to  the 
griUc  state  iu  the  course  of  a  Aeiy  few  iveeks. 


Leaving  tlie  salmon  as  au  object  of  natural  histoty,  and 
looking  ut  it  aa  an  article  of  commerce,  1  find  that  there  exists 
a  considerable  dread  of  its  speedy  extinction,  which,  taking 
into  account  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  The  Englisli  salmon-tisheries  have  utterly 
declined  ;  tlie  Irish  fisheries  ai-e  decaying  ;  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Scotch  people  are  rushing  to  Pailiament 
for  new  laws  indicates  a  feai-  of  a  similar  fate  overtaking 
the  fisheries  of  the  North.  The  "breeches-pocket"  view  of  tlie 
iiuestion  has  recently  become  of  conaideridile  impoi-tance,  i 
couBcciumce  r>f  this  tear  of  fViiliiip  siijiplics ;  for  tlie  commH 
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carried  on  in  this  particular  iisli  has  been  at  the  rate  of  over 
£100,000  a  year  ;  and  although  our  salmon-fisheries  are  not 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  herrin*^  and  white  fislieries,  still 
the  individual  salmon  is  our  most  tangible  fish,  and  brings  to 
its  owner  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  any  other  member  of 
the  fish  family.  Indeed,  of  late  years  this  "monarcli  of  the 
brook*'  has  become  emphatically  the  rich  man's  fish  ;  its  price 
for  table  purposes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  being  only 
compatible  with  a  large  income  ;  and  liberty  to  play  one's  rod 
on  a  salmon  river  is  a  privilege  paid  for  at  a  high  figure  per 
annum.  Such  facts  at  once  elevate  Salmo  salar  to  the  highest 
regions  of  luxury  :  certainly,  salmon  can  no  longer  find  a 
place  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  ;  for  we  shall  never  agjiin  hear 
of  its  selling  at  twopence  per  pound,  or  of  farm-servants  bar- 
gaining not  to  be  compelled  to  eat  it  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
At  every  stage  of  its  career  the  salmon  is  suiTounded  by 
enemies.  At  the  very  moment  of  spawning,  the  female  is 
watched  by  a  horde  of  dcvourers,  who  instinctively  flock  to 
the  breeding-grounds  in  order  to  feast  on  the  ova.  The 
hungry  pike,  the  lethai-gic  perch,  the  greedy  trout,  the  vers- 
salmon  itself,  are  lying  in  wait,  all  agape  for  the  i)alatable  roe, 
and  greedily  swallowing  whatever  quantity  the  current  carries 
dowiL  Tlien  the  water-fowl  eagerly  pounces  on  the  precious 
deposit  the  moment  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the  fish  ;  and  if 
it  escape  being  gobbled  up  by  such  cormomnt^,  the  spawn 
may  be  washed  away  by  a  flood,  or  the  position  of  the  beil 
may  be  altered,  and  the  ova  be  destroyed  i)erhaps  for  want  of 
water.  As  an  instance  of  the  loss  incidental  to  salmon-spawn- 
ing in  the  natural  way,  I  may  just  mention  that  a  whitling  of 
about  three-quaiters  of  a  pound  weight  has  been  taken  in  the 
Tay  with  three  hundred  impregnated  salmon  ova  in  its 
stomach !  If  this  fish  had  been  allowed  to  dine  and  break- 
fast at  this  rate  during  the  whole  of  the  spawning  season  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  our  fisheries 
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sustained  by  his  voracity.  No  sooner  do  the  eggs  ripen,  and 
the  young  fish  come  to  life,  than  they  are  exposed,  in  their  de- 
fenceless state,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  all  the  enemies  ah'cady 
enumerated ;  while  as  parr  they  have  been  taken  out  of  our 
streams  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  pig-feeding  and  as  manure  !  Some  exjouomists 
estimate  that  only  one  egg  out  of  every  thousand  ev^er  becomes 
a  full-grown  salmon.  Mr.  Tliomas  Tod  Stoddaii.  calculated 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  salmon  ova  are  annually 
deposited  in  the  river  Tay ;  of  which  only  fifty  millions,  or 
one-third,  come  to  life  and  attain  the  parr  stage  ;  that  twenty 
millions  of  these  parrs  in  time  become  smolts,  and  that  their 
number  is  ultimately  diminished  to  100,000 ;  of  whicli 
70,000  are  caught,  the  other  30,000  being  left  for  breeding 
purposes.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  calculates  that  if  a  salmon 
produce  17,000  roe,  only  800  of  these  will  an'ive  at  maturity. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  female  fish  yields  1000  eggs  for 
each  pound  of  her  weight ;  for  a  lesser  degree  of  fecundity, 
keeping  in  view  tlie  enormous  waste  of  life  indicated  by 
these  figures,  would  long  since — especially  taking  into  account 
the  various  very  destructive  modes  of  fishing  that  used  a  few 
yeai-s  ago  to  be  in  use — have  resulted  in  the  utter  extinction 
of  this  valuable  fish. 

.  The  root  of  the  evil  as  regards  the  scarcity  of  salmon  is  to 
be  found  in  the  avarice  of  the  lessees  of  fisheries,  who  have 
overfished  the  rivers  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  increased 
value  of  all  kinds  of  fish  food  during  late  years  has  engen- 
dered in  these  ])arties  a  greed  of  money  that  leads  to  the 
capture  and  sale  of  almost  everything  that  bears  the  shape  of 
fish.  The  tenant  of  a  salmon-fishery  has  but  one  desire,  and 
that  is  to  clear  his  rent  and  get  as  much  profit  as  he  can.  To 
achieve  tliis  end  he  takes  all  the  fish  tliat  come  to  his  net,  no 
matter  of  what  size  they  may  be.  It  is  not  his  interest  to  let 
a  single  one  escape,  because  if  he  did  so  his  neighbour  above 
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iir  bdow  )jiiii  mi  tin-  water  would  in  all  probability  captuvc 
U.  As  a  general  nile,  the  tenant  has  no  care  for  futnre  years : 
liB  has  HO  personal  interest  in  stocking  the  iipjier  waters  with 
breeding  lish.  lie  is  forced  by  the  competition  of  liis  rivals  to 
do  all  he  can  in  the  way  of  slaughter ;  and  were  tliorc  not  a  legal 
panse  of  so  many  hours  iu  the  courae  of  the  week,  and  a  close- 
time  of  so  mniiy  ''nvf:  in  tlii'  yom:  it  i-;  iiiiclinimMp  if  a  score 


ol  Hall  wohIiI  make  their  way  jjost  the  engines  devoted  to  their 
ciiptiii'e.  A  watj^her  can  stand  on  the  bridge  of  Perth,  and  at 
ccrtiiiii  seasons  can  signal  or  count  every  fish  that  passes  in 
the  water  below  hini,  and  eviiry  fish  {tassing  can  be  caught  by 
those  on  the  look-out ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  watch  kept 
on  the  Uhine,*  anil  on  uthi-r  ^ahnon  rivei-s.     The  aicuinpiiny- 

*  Tli^  ItliltK-  in  na  excellent  animoii  gtrt'nm  niid  yicliUn  Inrgc  mini- 
li<T  iif  flnh.     Till'  five  ItsliiiiR  smtions  nt  Riilt,'r.iimi  iiri'  vi'n-  |imhirl.tvo, 
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ing  sketch  of  a  salmon-watcher's  towijr  on  llie  great  ("lernian   , 
river  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  who  have  never  becu  on 
that  beautiful  wattr. 

This    tiuhealthy   competition    will    always   coutimie   till   ' 
some  new  system  be  adopted,  such  as  converting  Rach  ri' 
into  u  joint-stock   property,  when   the   united   interests   of  I 
the  proprietors,  both  upper  and  lower,  would  be  considered.   , 
The  tmde  in  fresh  salmon,  which  has  culminated  in  soum 
rivers  by  the  total  extermination  of  the  fish,  dates  fiwrn  tho   , 
time  of  Mr.  Dempster's  discover}-  of  packing  in  ice.     Half-a- 
century  ago,  when  we  had  no  railways,  and  when  even  fast   i 
coaches  were  too  slow  for  the  transmission  of  sea-pi-odnce,  the   . 
market-s  were  e.'cceedingly  local.     Then  salmon  was  so  very 
cheap  as  to  be  tliought  of  no  value  as  food,  and  was  only 
lookud  u[ion  by  the  population  with  an  eye  of  good-humoured 
toleration — nobody  ever  expected  to  hear  of  it  as  a  luxury 
at  five  shillings  a  ground  weight.     No  I'arisian  market  existed 
then  for  foul  fish,  and  fifty  years  ago  people  only  poached  for 
amusement     But  in  the  excessive  poaching  which  now  goes 
on  during  close-time  we  have  a  nduor  cause  nearly  as  produc- 
tive of  evil  as  the  primary  and  legal  one  ;  for  of  course  it  in 
legal  fur  the  tacksman  of  the  station  to  kill  all  the  fish  he  can. 
Add  to  these  causes  the  estraonliuar)'  quantities  of  infant 
fish  which  are  annually  killed,  coupUnl  wilh  that  pliase  of  in- 
sanity which  leads  to  the  capture  of  grilse  (salmon  that  have 
never  spawned),  and  we  obtain  a  rough  idea  of  the  progress 
of  destraction  as  it  goes  on  in  our  salmon  rivers.     Fifty  or 
sixty  yeara  ago  men  caught  a  salmon  or  shot  a  pheasant  for 
mere  sport,  or  at  most  for  the  supply  of  an  individual  want. 
Now  poaching  is  a  trade  or  business  enteretl  into  as  a  means 
of  secnriug  a  weekly  or  annual  income  ;   it  has  its  complex 

uttcU  of  them  yielding  about  40,000  salmon  per  annum  ;  nnd  it  would    ' 
nut  by  I'xtravagBHt  tu  eatiiual«  the  prudiicc  of  ihtw   fisheries  as  at  the 
vniut  (.r  .£25,000  per  annum. 
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machinery — its  nets,  guns,  and  otlier  implements.  There  are 
men  wlio  earn  lai"ge  wages  at  this  illicit  work,  who  take  to 
"the  birds"  hi  autumn  and  the  fish  in  winter  with  the  utmost 
regularity ;  and  there  are  middlemen  and  others  who  encourage 
them  and  aid  them  in  disposing  of  the  stolen  goods.  A  few 
men  will  band  themselves  together,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
night  or  two  sweep  fish  from  off  the  si)awning-beds  which  are 
totally  unfit  for  human  food.  There  is  a  ready  market  always 
to  be  found  even  for  spawning  fish.  Few  of  my  readers  can 
liave  any  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  salmon  which  are 
destroyed  by  this  cause,  and  at  the  very  time  when  they  are 
at  their  greatest  value,  intent  on  the  propagation  of  their 
kind.  Indeed,  on  the  very  spawning-bed  itself,  the  "  deadly 
leister"  is  hurled  with  unerring  aim  and  mighty  force ;  and 
the  slain  fish,  safely  hidden  in  the  poacher's  bag,  is  carried  ofl' 
to  be  kippered  and  sold  for  the  English  market  A  party 
will  start  at  nightfall,  and,  dividing  into  two  companies, 
sweep  the  Tweed  with  a  net  from  shore  to  shore,  and  capture 
everything  of  the  salmon  kind  that  comes  within  reach.  The 
takes  upon  such  occasions  average  from  ten  to  forty  fish. 
The  first  night  upon  which  my  informant — a  weaver — went 
out,  the  result  was  seventeen  large  fish,  three  of  which 
weighed  ninety  pounds.  Upon  the  second  occasion  the  take 
was  much  larger,  thirty-eight  salmon  of  a  smaller  size  being 
the  reward  of  their  iniquity,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  four 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  producing  in  cash  £8  sterling, 
divided  among  eleven  peopla  These  stolen  fish  pass  through 
numerous  hands.  A  person  comes  at  a  given  time  and  takes 
away  the  spoil ;  all  that  the  actual  poacher  obtains  as  his 
share  is  a  few  pence  per  pound  weight  They  are  bought 
from  the  thieves  by  middlemen,  who  again  dispose  of  them 
to  certain  salesmen — each  party,  of  coui*se,  obtaining  a  profit 
In  former  times,  as  at  present,  there  were  more  ways  of 
killing  a  salmon  than  by  angling  for  it.     Parties  used  to  be 
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made  up  for  the  purpose  of  "  burning  the  water,"  a  practice 
which  prevailed  largely  on  the  Tweed,  and  which  afforded 
good  rough  sport.  The  burning  took  place  a  little  after  sun- 
set, when  an  old  boat  was  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  and 
flaming  torches  of  pinewood  were  lighted  to  lure  the  fish  to 
their  destruction.  The  leister,  a  shaqj  iron  fork,  w^as  used 
on  these  occasions  with  deadly  power  ;  rude  mirth  and 
song  were  usually  tlie  order  of  the  night ;  and  the  practice 
being  illegal  w^as  not  without  a  spice  of  danger,  or  at  least 
a  chance  of  a  ducking.  Burning  the  wat^r,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  was  more  a  picturesque  way  of  poaching 
than  a  means  of  adding  legitimately  to  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  as  a  branch  of  commerce.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  salmon-fisheries  had  the  arts  of  poaching  never 
extended  beyond  the  rude  practice  here  alluded  to  ;  but 
now  poaching,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  has  become 
a  business,  and  countless  thousands  of  the  fish  are  swei)t 
off  the  breeding-beds  and  sold  to  dealers.  There  is  on  most 
rivers  an  organised  system  of  taking  and  disposing  of  the  fish  ; 
France,  till  very  lately,  affording  the  chief  outlet  for  this  kind 
of  food — an  outlet,  however,  which  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament 
has  done  much  to  close  up.  Legislation  on  the  salmon  ques- 
tion has  of  late  been  greatly  extended,  some  powerful  Acts 
of  Parliament  having  been  passed  for  the  l>etter  regulation  of 
the  various  P>ritish  salmon-fisheries.* 

It  is  recorded  that  at  one  time  great  hauls  of  salmon  could 
be  taken  either  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  that 
in  England  salmon  w^ere  also  quite  plentiful.     One  miraculous 

*  The  French  government  took  off  the  import-duty  on  salmon  in 
1856,  when  foul  .siihnon  began  to  be  exported  to  that  country  during 
the  British  close-times  at  the  rate  of  j£70()()  per  annum.  A  late  writer 
in  Fra8er''s  Matjazine  was  informed  by  a  leading  fish-salesman,  on  the 
1  (jth  November,  that  on  that  day  ten  tons  of  Tweed  salmon,  freshly 
ttaught,  were  in  BiUingsgate,  two  months  after  close-time,  and  despite 
of  what  was  thought  tr)  be  effective  special  legislation  for  that  river  I 
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tlrauijlit  is  mentioned  iis  havin*'  been  taken  out  of  the  river 
Thurso,  on  whicli  occasion  the  enormous  number  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  lisli  were  captured.  We  shall  never  again 
see  such  a  haul,  unless  we  give  the  rivers  a  rest  for  a  space  of 
five  yeai's  or  so.  A  jubilee  would  greatly  help  to  restore  the 
status  quo.  The  discovery  of  packing  in  ice  by  Mr.  Dempster 
led,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  so  large  a  trade  in  fresh  salmon 
between  Scotland  and  England,  that  it  at  once  effected  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  fish.  High  prices  had  tlieir  usual  con- 
sequence with  tlie  pn)ducer.  Every  device  was  put  in  requi- 
sition to  catch  fish  for  London  and  the  Continent ;  and  if  this 
was  the  case  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
how  rapidly  the  fish-trade  rose  in  importance  as  new  modes 
of  transit  became  connnon.  The  demand  and  supply  at  once 
assumed  such  enormous  proportions  as  to  tell  with  fatal  effect 
on  the  fisheries  ;  and  the  high  prices  led  at  the  same  time  to 
such  extensive  and  organised  poaching  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  much  police  organisation, 
still  exists. 

At  one  time  there  were  famous  salmon  in  the  Thames,  and 
hopes  are  entei-tained  of  fish  being  successfully  cultivated  in 
that  river.  It  is  certain  that  much  deleterious  matter  has 
been  allowed  to  get  into  that  stream  and  also  into  that  famous 
salmon  river  the  Severn ;  and  in  the  rivers  of  Cornwall  I 
believe  the  hoi)e  of  ever  breeding  salmon  has  been  entirely 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  poisonous  matters  which  flow 
from  the  mines.  Many  rivers  which  were  known  to  contain 
salmon  in  abundance  in  the  golden  age  of  the  fisheries  are  now 
tenantless  from  matter  by  which  they  are  polluted,  such  as  the 
refuse  of  gasworks,  paper-mills,  etc. 

Another  feitile  source  of  harm  to  the  salmon-fisheries  are 
the  fixed  engines  of  capture  which  so  many  people  think  it 
right  to  use,  and  which  the  Lord  Advocate's  Salmon  Bill  of 
1862  left  almost  in  statu  quo^  except  that  a  little  j>ower  on 
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this  part  of  the  salmon  question  is  given  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act.  Stake  and  bag  nets  in  Scot- 
land are  known  to  have  been  very  destructive,  as  have  the 
putchers,  butts,  and  trumpets  of  the  English  and  Welsh  rivers. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  different  fixed  engines 
invented  for  the  capture  of  salmon  ;  what  I  desire  to  show  is 
that  they  have  injured  the  fisheries.  A  controversy  has  been 
raging  in  Scotland  for  some  years  back  on  this  point  of  the 
salmon  question,  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  ultimately 
result  in  their  entire  extinction.  That  they  have  been  a  most 
fruitful  cause  of  injury  to  the  fisheries  has  been  proved  by  a 
long  array  of  facts  and  figures.  A  striking  example  of  the 
effect  of  bag-nets  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Tay.  The  sys- 
tem having  been  extended  to  that  river,  the  productiveness  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  stream  was  very  speedily  affected  ; 
and  again,  shortly  after  their  removal,  the  fisheries  became 
greatly  more  productive,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the  figures  denoting  the  rental 
of  that  river. 

Although  I  have  already  referred  to  it,  it  is  most  important 
to  note  here  much  more  particularly  the  fact  that,  with  pro- 
bably the  solitary  exception  of  the  Tweed  (and  there  the 
deterioration  has  only  recently  been  arrested),  the  size  and 
weight  of  salmon  are  annually  diminishing,  and,  as  some 
fishermen  think,  their  condition  and  flavour  also.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  golden  age  of  the  fisheries  they  at- 
tained much  larger  proportions  than  they  do  now.  I  need 
scarcely  quote  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  fish  mentioned 
by  Yarrell,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Groves,  and  weighed 
eighty-three  pounds  ;  nor  that  alluded  to  by  Pennant,  which 
was  only  ten  pounds  lighter  ;  nor  the  fact  that  in  all  virgin 
salmon-rivers  the  fish  average  a  greater  weight  than  any  now 
taken  in  the  British  streams.  It  is  within  the  memory  of 
anglers  that  fish  of  forty  pounds  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
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Scottish  rivers  ;  that  sahiion  of  thirty  jkjuikIs  ami  tliirty-five 
pounds  weiglit  were  quite  common  ;  and  that  the  general  run 
of  fish  were  in  the  aggregate  many  pounds  heavier  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  lessee  of  some  of 
the  best  salmon-fisheries  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  gentleman 
who  is  master  of  his  business,  is  of  opinion  that  the  average 
weight  of  fish  now  is  reduced  to  about  sixteen  pounds ;  and 
by  the  Tweed  Tables,  the  average  weight  of  those  killed  by  the 
net  between  July  and  September,  though  apparently  on  the 
increase,  in  no  month  rises  to  fifteen  pounds.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  we  have  no  giants  of  the  river  in  these  days?  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  simple  and  convincing.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  fish  grows  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
annum  :  it  would,  therefore,  t^ke  ten  years  to  achieve  a  growth 
of  fifty  pounds.  Now  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  British 
waters  at  any  rate,  we  never  either  see  or  hear  of  a  fish  of  that 
weight  Tlie  fact  is,  we  do  not  give  our  salmon  time  to  grow 
to  that  size.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fish  that  we  kill  are 
two  years  old,  or  at  the  most  three — fish  running  from  eight 
pounds  to  sixteen  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  go 
on  for  a  year  or  two  longer  at  the  rate  of  slaughter  we  have 
been  indulging  of  late  yeai-s,  there  will  speedily  not  be  even  a 
three-year-old  fish  to  pull  out  of  the  water.  It  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  salmon-fisheries  that  we  have  now  eaten 
down  to  our  three-year-olds. 

Another  fertile  source  of  destniction  is  the  killing  of  grilse ; 
the  grilse  being  a  virgin  fish,  its  slaughter  is  just  analogous  to 
the  killing  of  lambs  without  due  regulation  as  to  quantity.  In 
this  respect,  "  the  conduct  of  salmon  proprietors  is  as  rational 
as  high-farming  with  the  help  of  tile-drains,  liquid-manure, 
and  steam-power,  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  eating  com  in 
the  blade."  As  many  as  100,000  grilses  have  been  taken  from 
one  river  in  a  year — a  notable  example  of  killing  the  goose 
for  the  golden  egg.    If  we  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  pre- 
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vent  Uu;  cajilui*  of  gi'iisu,  wu  abmilJ  iil'Vl-1'  want  aalmuii. 
The  [jarr  aud  smoU  aiv  jirytectod.  Wliy  ?  Itccausc  they  aru 
the  young  of  the  aalinoa  Well,  su  is  grilsL'  the  yonug  of  the 
salmon,  and  grilse  alao  are  sadly  in  want  of  protection. 

Recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Comiuoiis  on  the  English 
and  Scottish  Salmon  Fif-lieries  Bills  brought  out  very  distincUy 


Ihc  woi'St  phase  of  the  salmon  (luestioa — viz.  llit'  jirevaleuco  of 
stake  and  bog  nets.  These  machines  have  exercised  a  bane- 
ful influence  on  the  fisheries,  and  have  in  numerous  instances 
intercepted  about  one-half  of  the  salmon  of  particular  rivers, 
before  they  could  reacli  their  own  -wntsrs.  These  nets  are 
erected  in  the  tideways,  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  as  the  fish 
are  coasting  along  towards  their  uwn  particular  spawning- 
ground,  they  are  intercejited  either  in  the  chambers  of  tlie 
bag-net,  or  in  the  meshes  of  the  stake-net  It  ia  said,  too. 
that  fish  taken  in  the  tidal  estuaries  are  in  fur  finer  coudi- 
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tiou  than  those  caught  in  the  fresh-water  division  of  the  large 
salmon  rivers ;  hence  they  are  in  greater  demand,  and  bring  a 
slightly  better  price.  There  is  no  consideration  among  tacks- 
men of  river  fishings,  or  proprietors  of  bag  or  stake  nets,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fish  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  these 
gentlemen  to  kill  all  they  can.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
upper  proprietors  of  the  waters  were  to  act  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  kill  all  the  salmon  that  reached  the  breeding-grounds,  that 
fine  fish,  not  unaptly  called  the  **  venison  of  the  waters,"  would 
very  speedily  become  extinct. 

As  may  be  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  the  cliief  British 
salmon  streams,  so  far  at  least  as  productiveness  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  the  Spey,  and  the  Esk.  I 
liave  not  space  in  which  to  sketch  the  whole  of  these  rivers, 
but  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  English  readers  particularly,  to  say 
a  few  words  about  two  of  our  Scottish  salmon  streams ;  and  I 
select  the  Tay  and  the  Spey. 

The  Tay  is  equal  to  a  basin  of  2250  square  miles,  and  it  dis- 
charges, after  a  run  of  about  150  miles,  a  greater  volume  of 
water  than  any  otlier  Scottish  river.  "  As  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  quantity  which  is  carried  forward  per  second 
opposite  the  city  of  l*erth  averages  no  less  than  3640  cubic 
feet"  The  main  river  and  its  affluents,  and  their  varied  tri- 
butaries, afford  splendid  breeding-ground  for  the  salmon.  As 
an  instance  we  may  take  the  Earn.  It  flows  from  Loch  Earn 
in  the  far  west  of  Perthshire,  and  is,  when  it  leaves  the  lake, 
a  considerable  river,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  its  course  its 
current  is  very  rapid.  A  slight  drawback  to  its  capabilities  as 
a  fish-breeding  river  is  the  fact  of  its  sometimes  overflowhig 
its  banks  ;  but  its  tributaries  afford  plenty  of  excellent 
ground  for  salmon-breeding.  Indeed,  on  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tay  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  the  fisk  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  some  excellent  salmon-beds  near  Airlie 
Castle,  on  the  Isla.     The  banks  of  the  river  arc  overhung  by 
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foliage,  and  the  salmon  sport  iiuluatriously  in  the  deep  poola,  j 
resorting  to  the  gravel  at  tlio  proper  season  in  order  to  dig  ■ 
beds  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  when  in  due  time  i 
these  are  vivified  and  grow  from  the  fry  to  the  parr  state,  I  1 
have  seen  the  youthful  "  natives"  catching  them  in  scores. 

The  Tay  deserves  special  honoiir,  for  it  must  rank  as  tha  I 
king  of  Scottish  rivere,  receiving  as  it  does  the  tribute  of  so  I 
many  streams,  and  ruiming  its  course  through  such  a  vai'iety  J 
of  fine  scenery.     Loch  Tay  is  generally  accounted  the  source  1 
of  this  river,  but  if  it  be  considered  tliat  the  loch  is  eliiedy  I 
fed  by  the  river  Uochart,  the  source  of  this  latter  river  is  actu- 
ally the  fountaiu-hcad  of  the  Tay.     The  Dochart  rises  in  the  I 
extreme  west  of  Perthshire,  and,  after  striking  the  base  of  the  | 
"  mighty  Ben  More"  and  the  Dochart  Hills,  falls  into  Loch  I 
Tay  at  the  vill^e  of  Killin,  before  reaching  which  place 
assumes  tlie  dimensions  of  a  considerable  river.     There  is  fine  j 
angling  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  Killin  ;  indeed,  the  salmon  \ 
rod-fisheries  there  are  of  some  value,  and  front  can  be  taken 
in  great  plenty  both  in  the  Dochart  and  the  Lochay.     Loch 
Tay  contains  abundance  of  fish,  and,  as  that  sheet  of  water  ia 
of  considerable  size,  there  is  ample  room  to  ply  the  angle, 
either  for  salmon,  trout,  or  chan'.     Tlie  loch  ia  about  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  and  is  overshadowerl  on  the  north  by  Ben  j 
Lawers — one  of  the  loftiest  of  our  Scottish  mountains.     The  j 
river  Tay  issues  from  the  loch  within  a  mile  of  Taymouth  i 
Castle,  one  of  the  fine  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  Breadal- 
bane  ;  and,  after  flowing  eastward  for  a  few  miles,  its  watera 
are  augmented  by  those  of  the  Lyon,  whose  source  ia  about 
twenty-six   miles  distant  from  its  junction   with   the   Tay. 
Passing  over  several  minor  streams  and  proceeding  eastwards, 
the  next  important  tributary  of  the  Tay  is  the  Tummel,  tha 
junction  taking  place  at  the  ancient  and  once  famous  burgh  of 
Logierait.     This  river,  which  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Tay,  is  the  outlet  of  Loch  Ranuoch,  situated  in  the  extreme 
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north-west  of  Perthshire.  The  loch  is  well  stocked  with  trout, 
and  large  specimens  of  the  Scdmoferox  are  frequently  caught ; 
but  the  true  salmon  {Salmo  salar)  is  not  found  either  in  Loch 
liannoch  or  Loch  Tummel,  their  ascent  being  checked  by  the 
Falls  of  TummeL  Below  the  falls,  however,  there  are  several 
salmon-fisheries,  but  they  are  not  very  productiva  The  Tay, 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Tummel  and  Garry  at  Logie- 
rait,  flows  onward  through  beautiful  scenery  till  it  reaches 
Dunkeld,  where  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Braan, 
wliich  has  for  its  source  a  small  sheet  of  water  named  Loch 
Freuchie,  situated  in  Glen  Quoich.  The  scenery  around  the 
junction  of  the  Braan  and  Tay  is  hallowed  by  numberless 
associations  of  bygone  times.  Passing  beneath  the  noble 
arches  of  Dunkeld  Bridge,  the  Tay  flows  eastward  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Isla,  when  it  again  takes  a  southerly  direction 
until  it  reaches  PertL  On  its  way  thither  it  receives  the 
tribute  of  the  Almond,  the  Shochie,  and  the  Ordie.  The  Isla 
is  a  large  and  important  stream,  draining  as  it  does  a  consider- 
able extent  of  country,  and  lending  its  aid  both  to  miller  and 
manufacturer.  The  Almond  is  the  next  river  in  importance, 
but  a  tradition  connected  with  it  is  better  known  than  the 
river  itself.  On  Lynedoch  Braes,  which  are  near  the  foot  of 
the  stream,  dwelt  the  heroines  of  the  poetic  legend  of  Bessie 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  in  the  house  which  they  "biggit"  with 
their  own  hands,  and  "  theekit  ower  wi'  rashes."  The  Shochie 
and  Ordie  cannot  claim  the  name  of  rivers,  but  they  are  cele- 
brated as  being  named  in  a  prophecy  attributed  to  Thomas  the 

Rhymer : — 

*'  Says  the  Shochie  to  the  Ordie 
Where  shall  we  meet  ? 
At  the  cross  of  Perth, 
When  a'  men  are  asleep.** 

The  Isla,  Almond,  and  the  two  rivers  last  named,  in  common 
with  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Tay,  afford  excellent  sport  to 
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the  aiigier,  Tlie  ctiitntry  liorderin';  tlie  banks  of  this  purtianfl 
of  tlie  Tay  is  a  mixture  of  pastoral  and  agricultui'al.  Kippling  J 
past  tlie  Storm ontfield  breeding-ponds,  now  a  feature  of  the  ] 
river,  and  the  palace  of  Scone,  the  Tay  speedily  reaches  the^ 
links  of  Pertb's  fair  city ;  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Earl 


-.'.ix-- 


also  on  excellent  Bolmon  stream,  it  widens  into  a  broad  estiu 
aiy,  and,  speedily  sweeping  past  the  manufacturing  town  < 
Dundee,  is  lost  in  the  Oeraian  Ocean. 

A  few  local  inquiries  as  to  angling  on  the  Tay  will  elicit^l 
more  valuable  infornjation  than  I  can  give  here.  At  some. J 
places  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wotcr  the  aid  of  a  Ijoat  (a.  I 
Tay  boat)  is  necessary,  as  the  best  pools  are  otherwise  inao-  T 
cessible  to  the  angler.  The  cost  of  a  boat  and  man  ranges,  I  I 
thiidf,  fmin  throe  to  six  shillings,  and  on  tbu  smooth  parts  J 
of  the  rivLT  iiiif  man   is  generally  euoii-.'h   fm-  ntlcudauce.  | 
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Some  parts  of  tlie  Tay  are  quite  free  to  all  comers,  esi)ecially 
about  Kinfauns  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  up  all  the  way  from 
Perth  to  the  breeding-ponds  at  Stormontfield.  Perth  forms  a 
capital  centre  for  the  angler :  it  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
obtain  information  or  tackle,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  away  from 
the  ** Fair  City  "  to  places  and  streams  of  note.  And  if  the  angler 
wants  to  '*  harl"  the  Tay  it«elf,  Perth  is  the  very  best  place 
to  obtain  instmctions  in  the  art  of  "  harling,"  which  is  very 
attractive.  The  commercial  fishings  may  be  seen  in  oper- 
ation at  and  below  Perth  :  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  net  and  coble.  A  boat  sails  out  with  the  net,  and  taking 
in  a  sweep  of  the  water  returns,  in  its  progress  enclosing  any 
of  the  salmon  kind  that  may  be  in  that  part  of  the  river. 
The  operation  is  usually  repeated  several  times  each  day  at 
every  fishing  station. 

The  Tay  salmon-fisheries  are  owned  by  various  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  corporations  ;  and  they  yield  a  gross  annual 
rent  of  nearly  £17,000.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  individual 
value  and  the  occasional  fluctuations  of  even  the  best  fisheries, 
we  may  cite  some  of  the  figures  connected  with  the  rental  of 
the  river  Tay.  Lord  Gray,  for  instance,  has  drawn  from  his 
fisheries  more  than  £100,000  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
The  salmon  and  grilse  obtained  for  this  sum  run  from  10,000 
to  28,000  a  year.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  our 
salmon-fisheries  are  a  lottery,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1831,  when  10,000  fish  were  taken, 
the  rental  of  this  fishery  was  £4000  ;  and  that  in  1842,  when 
the  capture  was  28,453  fish,  the  rental  was  £1000  lesa 
Dividing  the  income  for  the  two  years,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing result : — Averaging  the  fish  at  5s.  each  gives  as  a  loss  to 
the  tenant  on  the  10,000  year  of  £1500,  while  on  the  other 
year  there  is  the  large  profit  of  £4000 !  But  the  value  of  the 
Tay  fisheries  will  be  better  estimated  by  mentioning  that  in 
some  seasons  the  number  of  fish  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Isla  down  to  the  sea  has  ranged  from  70,000  to  upwards  of 
100,000.  Ten  of  the  fishing-stations  between  Perth  and 
Newburgh  used  to  produce  an  annual  rental  of  about  (on 
the  average)  £700  each. 

As  to  the  much-discussed  stake-net  question,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  may  be  quoted  : — About  the  end  of  last 
century,  hefore  the  existence  of  stake-nets,  the  average  number 
of  fish  taken  at  the  Kinfauns  fishery  was — salmon,  8720 ; 
grilse,  1714  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century, 
the  average  annual  catch  of  salmon  fell  to  4666,  and  the 
grilse  numbered  1616.  After  the  stake-nets  were  removed, 
and  in  the  ten  years  from  1815  to  1824,  the  average  number 
of  salmon  caught  was  9010  per  annum,  and  of  grilse  8709. 
I  have  purposely  avoided  filling  up  my  space  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  proof  on  this  point,  but  were  further  proof 
required  of  the  deadly  influence  of  stake  and  bag  nets  on  the 
salmon  rivers,  it  could  easily  be  had  ;  indeed,  ample  testimony 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  recorded  in  Parliament,  both 
against  the  stake-nets,  and  that  "  chamber  of  horrors'*  for  the 
salmon,  the  deadly  bag.  A  stream  like  the  Tay  ought  to 
have  a  stock  of  breeding-fish  sufficient  to  produce  more  than 
100,000,000  of  eggs,  because  the  destruction  of  the  spawn 
and  the  young  fish  is  so  enormous  as  to  require  provision 
for  a  large  amount  of  waste ;  hence  the  value  of  artificial 
cidtivatioa  By  the  natural  system  of  spawning  it  is  sup- 
posed that  only  one  egg  in  each  thousand  comes  to  the  fisher- 
man's net  as  a  twenty-five  pound  fish. 

The  river  Spey  is  au  excellent  salmon-producing  stream ; 
in  fact,  size  considered,  it  is  the  richest  in  Scotland,  the  fish- 
ings at  Speymouth  being  worth  £12,000  per  annum.  The 
Spey  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  its  course  before 
it  falls  into  the  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  river  are  very  pictur- 

^     *         "  Dipple,  DunduTcus,  Dandaleith,  and  Dalvey 

Are  the  bonnie«t  haughs  on  the  run  of  the  Spey." 
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The  stream  is  very  rapid,  having  in  its  course  a  fall  of  twelve 
hundred  feet ;  it  nishes  on  in  one  continuous  gallop  from  its 
mountain  well  to  the  sea,  giving  rise  to  the  local  proverb  of 
their  being  "  no  standing  water  in  Spey,"  although  there  are 
pools  thirty  feet  deep.  Still,  as  a  rule,  the  river  is  shallow, 
having  generally  a  depth  of  about  three  feet ;  and  there  are 
places  which,  when  the  water  is  a  little  low,  may  be  crossed 
by  a  man  on  foot 

I  have  seen  the  rafts  of  wood  coming  down  from  the  hills 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  Spey  is  not  only 
the  most  rapid,  but  also  the  wildest  of  all  our  large  Scottish 
rivers.  "The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained.  The  river 
drains  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  mountains,  many  of  whose 
bases  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Dulnain,  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  Monagh  Lea 
Moimtains,  runs  more  than  forty  mUes  before  entering  Spey ; 
and  the  Avon,  with  a  course  as  long,  brings  down  the  waters 
of  Glenavon,  which  lies  between  the  most  majestic  mountains 
in  Britain.  Besides  these  great  tributaries,  the  Spey  has  the 
Truim,  the  Tromie,  the  Feshie,  the  Fiddoch,  and  other  affluents, 
swelling  her  volume  with  the  rapidly-descending  waters  of  a 
mountainous  country.**  The  river  Spey  is  an  example  of  a 
well-managed  stream,  and  in  the  late  Duke  of  Bichmond's 
time  produced  a  very  handsome  revenue.  It  was  well 
managed,  because  the  duke  fished  it  himself ;  and,  of  course, 
it  was  his  interest  to  have  it  well  protected,  and  to  keep  a 
handsome  stock  of  breeding  fish.  For  instance,  in  the  years 
1858  and  1859  the  duke  drew  on  the  Spey  for  upwards  of 
107,000  salmon  and  grilse,  and  the  fisli  in  that  river  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever.  On  the  Spey,  however,  there  is  no 
confusion  of  upper  and  lower  proprietors  to  fight  against 
and  take  umbrage  at  each  other,  the  river  belonging  mostly 
to  one  proprietor.  Other  Scottish  rivers  also  yield,  or  did 
at  one  time  yield,  large  annual  sums  in  the  shape  of  rental ; 
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and  on   the   larger   salmon   rivera  of  Scotland   tlic  income 
derived  by  many  of  the  "  lairds"  from  the  salmon  forms  a  very  | 
welcome  addition  to  their  land  revenues.     Mr.  Johnstone,  the  ^ 
lessee   of  the  Esk  fisheries  at  Montrose,  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  held  some  time  ago  in  Edinburgh  to  protest  against 
the  removal  of  stake-nets,  that  he  estimated  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's fisheries  at  £G000  a  year,  and  quoted  his  own  rents  t 
£4000  per  annum,  giving  him  the  privilege  to  fish  on  two  1 
different  rivers,  on  one  of  which  he  had  eight  miles  of  water,.") 
on  the  other  six.     The  rents  of  the  sea  salmon-fisheries  a£m 
Scotland  (stake  and  bag  nets),  which  the  recent  bill  of  thai 
Lord  Advocate  proposed  to  abolish,  range  from  £20  to  £1000  J 
per   annum.     Princely  rentals   have   been   dra^vn   from   thefl 
salmon  rivers  of  that  division  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  Tweed  alone  at  one  period  gave  to  its  proprietors  a 
annual  income  of  £20,000  ;  but  although  the  price  of  fish  has  1 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  the  rental  fell  at  one  time  to  1 
about  ft  fifth  part  of  that  sum,  and  the  take  of  fish  sank  from  i 
40,000  to  4000.  Persons  interested  in  the  salmon  have  been  « 
watching  very  keenly  during  late  years  the  effects  of  tha  J 
legislation  of  1857  and  1859  upon  the  Tweed  fisheries,  the  1 
rent  of  that  river  being  now  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  , 
it  once  was.  The  principal  changes  introduced  by  the  two  \ 
Tweed  Acts  of  1857  and  1859  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be:- 

1.  The  entire  abolition  of  bag,  stake,  and  other  fixed  nets  ' 
of  every  description  in  the  river,  and  the  restriction  and  regu- 
lation of  stake-nets  on  the  sea-coast,  and  no  net  except  the  ' 
common  sweep-net,  rowed  out  and  immediately  drawn  in  again,   ' 
has  been  allowed  on  the  Tweed  since  1857.     2.  The  entire  pro- 
hibition of  leistering.     3,   A  slight   increase  of  the  weekly  ] 
close-time,  and  an  increase  of  the  annual  close-time  for  nets  by  ( 
four  weeks,     i  The  permission  of  rod-fishing  for  au  extended 
period,  so  as  to  interest  proprietors  to  a  greater  degree  in  the   I 
protection  of  the  river.     And  last,  not  least,  the  absolute  pro-  I 
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hibition  of  killing  unclean  or  unseasonable  fish  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  an  enactment  that  all  such  fish  caught  during 
the  fishing  season  should  be  returned  to  the  water. 

Much  curiosity  has  existed  as  to  the  results  achieved  by 
the  Tweed  Acts,  the  first  really  stringent  code  enforced  on  any 
British  river ;  and  although  statistics  in  such  matters,  unless 
taken  over  very  extended  periods,  are  not  to  be  too  implicitly 
relied  on,  and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  varia- 
tions caused  by  weather  and  unfavourable  seasons  during  so 
short  a  period  as  has  elapsed,  yet  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  learned  concerning  this  experiment. 
With  this  view  I  have  consulted  the  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting series  of  tables  which  have  been  compiled  and  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  Alexander  Eobertson,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Tweed  Commissioners,  and  a  director  of  the  Berwick  Ship- 
ping Company.  A  brief  reference  to  the  figures  in  these 
tables  shows  at  once  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  fishing.  The  total  capture  of  salmon,  grilse, 
and  trout,  in  Tweed  for  the  six  years  preceding  1857  was 
50,209  salmon,  153,515  grilse,  and  294,418  trout ;  making  a 
yearly  average  of  8368  salmon,  25,586  grilse,  and  49,069  trout. 
In  the  six  years  succeeding  the  Act — ^viz.  1858  to  1863 — the 
total  capture  was  60,726  salmon,  124,182  grilse,  and  175,538 
trout;  being  an  average  of  10,121  salmon,  20,697  grilse,  and 
29,256  trout  These  are  improving  figures,  taking  into  account 
that  the  fishing  season  had  been  curtailed  by  a  period  of  four 
weeks.  The  total  rent  of  the  river  in  1857  was  about  £5000  ; 
it  is  now  above  £7500,  and  is  on  the  rise. 

The  English  salmon-fisheries,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  so  low  a  state  that  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  recruit  them  in  a  moderate  period  of  time  without 
foreign  aid.  Some  of  the  rivers,  indeed,  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  salmonless.  It  is  difficult  to  select  an  English  river 
that  will  in  all  respects  compare  with  the  Tay,  but  the  Severn 
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procUices  the  finest  salmnn  of  aiiy  of  tlie  Engliali  salmon  rivers  ;  1 
and  it  is  a  noble  stream,  containing  many  kinds  of  Hsh,  which  I 
afford  great  sport  to  the  angler.  If  the  river  fluwed  in  a  I 
direct  course  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  it  would  be  eighty  I 
miles  in  L'ngth  ;  as  it  ia,  by  various  windings,  it  flows  for  two  | 
hundred  miles.  It  haa  many  fine  affluents,  and  iu  its  course  I 
passes  through  some  beautiful  sceneiy.  It  rises  in  Wales,  \ 
high  up  the  eastern  side  of  Flinlimniou,  at  a  place  in  the  moors  J 
called  Maes  Hafren,  which  gave  at  one  time  its  title  to  the  I 
river,  Hafren  being  its  ancient  name.  After  flowing  through  J 
several  counties  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bristol  Channel.  Had  1 
the  fisheries  of  the  Severn  been  as  free  from  obstacles  and  1 
as  well  preserved  as  those  on  the  river  Tay,  they  would  I 
still  have  been  of  immense  value,  aa  it  possesses  some  very  1 
fine  breeding-grounds.  The  Severn  could  be  speedily  restored 
to  its  primary  condition  as  one  of  our  finest  salmon  streams  ; 
that  is,  if  the  various  interests  could  he  consolidated,  and  arti- 
ficial breeding  be  extensively  carried  on  for  a  few  years.  The  ■ 
Severn  still  possesses  a  tolerable  stock  of  breeding-fish,  whi<^  J 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  a  way  similar  to  those  at  I 
Stormontfield  on  the  Tay. 

Mr.  Tod  Stoddart,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  salmon  que»- 1 
tion,  and  particularly  on  matters  relating  to  angling,  says  I 
that  a  river  like  the  Tay  or  the  Tweed  requires  15,000  pairs  J 
of  breeding-fish  to  keep  it  in  stock,  the  average  weight  of  1 
tile  breeders  to  be  ten  pounds  each.     Trocecding  on  these 
data,  and  taking  the  period  of  growth  of  the  fish  as  previ- 
ously stated,  it  may  be  interesting  if  we  inquire  liow  soon  a 
fine  river  like  the  Severn  coidd  be  made  a  property.     Allow- 
ing that  there  is  at  present  a  considerable  stock  of  breeding  fish   , 
in  that  liver — say  10,000  pairs — and  that  for  a  period  of  two  t 
years  thrae  should  be  allowed  a  jubilee,  the  river  during  that  I 
time  to  be  carefully  watched;  that  plan  alone  would  soon  work  I 
a  favotirable  change;  but  if  Bnpiilemented  by  an  extensive  | 
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resort  to  artificial  nurture  and  prot<»ction,  in  the  course  of  three 
years  the  Severn  would  be,  speaking  roundly,  a  mine  of  fish 
wealth.  A  series  of  ponds  capable  of  breeding  1,000,000 
fish  might,  I  think,  be  constructed  for  a  sum  of  £2000  ;  there 
ought  of  course  to  be  two  reception-ponds,  so  that  a  brood 
could  be  hatched  annually.  [See  plan  in  *'Fish  Culture.''] 
Thus,  in  a  year's  time,  half  a  million  of  well-grown  smolts 
would  be  thrown  into  the  river  from  the  ponds  alone,  a  moiety 
of  which  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks  would  be  saleable  grilse  ! 
Next  year  these  would  be  doubled,  and  added  to  the  quantity 
naturally  bred  would  soon  stock  even  a  larger  river  than  the 
Severn.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  such  a 
scheme.  What  has  been  achieved  in  Ireland  and  at  Stor- 
montfield  can  surely  be  accomplished  in  England.  An  ample 
return  would  be  obtained  for  the  capital  sunk,  and  in  all 
probability  a  large  profit  besides. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  English  Fisheries 
embraces  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  ninety  rivers  ;  and  I 
can  gather  from  it  that  considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  arresting  the  decay  of  these  valuable  properties,  and 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  best  rivers  being  speedily 
re-peopled  with  salmon  to  an  extent  that  will  secure  them, 
under  proper  regulations,  from  again  falling  into  so  low  a  con- 
dition. A  careful  perusal  of  this  report  shows  that  fixed 
nets  have  been  nearly  abolished  ;  that  portions  of  rivers  not 
hitherto  accessible  to  fish  have  been  made  so,  passes  and  gaps 
having  been  created  by  hundreds.  Poachers  have  been  caught 
and  punished  with  great  success  ;  and,  according  to  a  review 
of  the  report  in  the  Field,  a  journal  which  is  well  versed  in 
fishery  matters,  **  salmon  have  been  seen  in  large  quantities 
in  places  where  they  have  not  been  seen  these  forty  years.* 

In  reference  to  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  salmon- 
fisheries  of  England  and  Wales  of  1861,  and  its  supplement  of 
1865,  a  good  deal  can  be  said  as  to  the  increase  of  salmon. 
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but  it  is  i>erliap3  best  tliat  Mr.  Ffeiinell,  one  of  the  Ctunoiis- 
sionera,  should  be  allowed  to  say  it  for  himself.  The  increase 
in  the  productiveuess  of  the  English  rivers  then — and  this  is 
stated  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  inspectors — "far  ex- 
ceeds the  anticipations  of  those  who  were  most  sanguine  in 
regard  to  the  good  results  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1861  ;  and  the  zeal  of  many 
who  from  the  first  took  an  active  part  in  administering  the 
law  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  telling  effects  of  their 
exertion  ;  whOe  others,  who  may  have  hesitated  in  the  com-  ; 
mencement  from  doubts  of  success,  have  been  led  on  by  the 
force  of  good  example,  as  well  a-s  by  the  more  powerful  incen- 
tive arising  from  the  many  proofs  so  soon  forthcoming  that 
salmon  can  be  abundantly  produced  in  the  rivers  of  EuglamL" 
As  to  the  amendment  or  rider  to  the  Act  of  1861,  which 
was  passed  in  the  present  session  (1865),  its  chief  objects  are  to 
provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  water-bailiifs, 
and  of  other  expenses  connected  with  the  due  protection  of  the  ^ 
English  salmon-fisheries,  and  for  the  appoijitment  of  a  body  i 
of  able  and  responsible  persons  to  whom  the  duties  of  raising  ' 
and  expending  such  fund  are  to  be  entrusted.  The  first  of 
these  ia  attained  by  the  annual  licensing  of  rods,  nets,  and 
other  engines  used  in  the  capture  of  salmon,  at  fixed  sums,  the 
proceeds  of  which  licence-duties  are  to  be  expended  (after  the 
formation  of  a  river  or  rivers  into  a  fishery  district  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State)  on  the  protection  of  the  fisheries 
within  that  district  only  where  such  licence-duties  are  raised, 
and  in  that  district  only  are  the  licences  available  for  use ; 
and  the  second,  where  a  fishery  district  lies  wliolly  in  one 
county,  by  the  magistrates  of  that  county  in  quarter-sessions 
at  once  appointing  a  board  of  conservators  for  the  district ; 
but  where  a  fisheiy  district  lies  in  several  counties,  such  ap- 
pointment will  be  made  by  committees  of  the  various  courts  | 
of  quai'ter-sessions  interested,  under  prescribed  arrangements. 
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In  either  case  after  the  appointment,  the  board  of  conservators 
will  be  a  body  corporate,  and  liave  the  entire  control  of  the 
salmon-fisheries  within  their  district.    The  Act  also  provides 
for  the  issuing  of  a  special  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
titles  and  rights  of  all  **  fixed  engines"  used  in  the  capture  of 
salmon  throughout  England  and  Wales.    These  devices  have 
since  the  late  improvement  in  our  fisheries  very  much  in- 
creased in  number  ;   but  now  such  only  may  hereafter  be  em- 
ployed as  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
to  have  been  lawfully  used  in  either  of  the  years  1857,  1858, 
1859,  1860,  or  1861.     There  ai'c  also  other  useful  and  neces- 
sary provisions  in  the  Act,  affording  protection  to  trout  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  when  they 
spawn,  fixing  a  minimum  penalty  for  a  second  offence ;  re- 
quiring all  salmon  intended  to  be  exported  between  the  3d 
September  and  2d  February  to  be  entered  with  the  proper 
officer  of  customs ;  and  in  other  minor  but  important  particu- 
lars amending  the  Act  of  1861,  with  which  the  Act  of  1865  is 
to  be  understood  as  incorporated.     The  associations  on  the 
Severn,  the  Usk,  and  the  Yorkshire  rivers  have  already  taken 
up  the  Act>  and  intend  applying,  through  the  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  at  their  next  October  sessions,  for  the  formation  of 
fishery  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  boards  of  conserva- 
tors.    It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Severn 
£600,  on  the  Wye  £400,  and  on  the  Usk  £300,  will  be  then 
derived  from  licences,  and  from  the  first  yeai''s  revenue  of 
these  respective  boards ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  neces- 
sary preliminaries  will  be  adjusted  in  time  to  permit  tlio 
various  boards  of  conservators  to  enter  upon  their  duties  with 
the  commencement  of  the  next  open  seasoa 

As  a  guide  to  the  productiveness  in  salmon  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  following  table  may  be 
taken.  It  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Forbes  Stuart  and 
Co.  of  104  Lower  Thames  Street,  London,  and  shows  the  quau- 
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tity  of  salmon  (i.e.  the  number  of  boxes  weighing  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  each)  sent  to  London  from  1850  to  the 
end  of  the  open  fisheries  of  1865  : — 


1850 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Dutch. 

Norwegian 

Welsh. 

13,940 

2,135 

105 

54 

72 

1851 

11,593 

4,141 

203 

214 

40 

1852 

13,044 

3,602 

176 

306 

20 

1853 

19,485 

5,052 

401 

1208 

20 

1854 

23,194 

6,333 

345 

None. 

128 

1855 

18,197 

4,101 

227 

None. 

59 

1856 

15,438 

6,568 

68 

5 

200 

1857 

18,654 

4,904 

622 

None. 

220 

1858 

21,564 

6,429 

973 

19 

499 

1859 

1 5,630 

4,855 

922 

None. 

260 

1860 

15,870 

3,803 

849 

40 

438 

1861 

12,337 

4,582 

849 

60 

442 

1862 

22,796 

7,841 

568 

87 

454 

1863 

24,297 

8,183 

1,227 

180 

663 

1864 

22,603 

8,344 

1,204 

837 

752 

1865 

19,009 

6,858 

1,479 

1069 

868 

287,651 

87,731 

10,218 

4079 

5135 

One  of  the  least  understood,  although  one  of  the  most 
hotly-contested  parts  of  the  salmon  question,  is  the  relation 
between  the  upper  and  lower  proprietors.  A  great  salmon 
river  may  pass  through  the  estates  or  mark  the  property 
boundaries  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  ;  and  some  portions 
of  this  river  are  sure  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  others. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  some  of  the  proprietors  on  the 
river  Tay  derive  a  large  revenue  from  their  fisheries  ;  while 
others  only  obtain  a  little  angling,  although  they  very  likely 
furnish  the  breeding-ground  for  a  few  thousands  of  the  fish 
which  aid  in  producing  the  large  rentals  lower  down.  This 
part  of  the  salmon  question  has  been  so  well  argued  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Donald  Bain,  that  I  here  reproduce  a  portion  of  one 
of  his  letters  on  the  subject : — 
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"  Considering  that  at  present  the  only  chance  of  having 
fish  in  the  rivers  depends  upon  the  excellence  and  care  of  the 
breeding-grounds  at  the  river-heads,  while  the  river-head  pro- 
prietors, by  disturbing  the  shingle  (which  should  be  protected) 
at  the  period  of  depositing  and  hatching  the  roe,  could  destroy 
all  chance,  and  yet  be  legally  unchallengeable,  these  river-head 
proprietors  are  hardly  recognised  as  proprietors  at  all,  which 
therefore  should  be  altered.  ...  I  propose  that  the  river, 
from  its  highest  breeding-ground  to  its  mouth,  and  so  far  into 
tlie  sea  as  private  or  public  interests  can  extend,  should  be 
made  a  common  property  and  a  common  care  ;  improved  where 
improvable,  at  the  general  expense  of  the  whole  proprietors 
along  its  banks ;  fished,  not  savagely,  and  as  if  extermination 
were  a  laudable  object,  but  prudently,  and  with  a  view  to 
permanent  interests  ;  the  fish  allowed  to  go  unmolested  to  the 
breeding-grounds,  at  least  so  far  as  to  secure  a  full  brood,  and 
protected  against  destruction  in  returning  when  unfit  for  food ; 
and  the  expense  and  the  profit  to  be  divided  pro  rcUay  accord- 
ing to  the  mileage  along  the  banks  ;  unless,  in  the  judgment 
of  intelligent  and  equitable  men,  a  degree  of  preference  should 
be  given  in  the  case  of  grounds  of  acknowledged  excellence 
for  breeding  or  feeding. 

•*  It  may  be  said  it  would  be  malicious  in  the  proprietors 
of  breeding-grounds  to  consider  it  necessary  to  repair  their 
gravel-walks  with  shingle  from  the  river  at  the  very  time 
when  depositing  or  hatching  the  roe  was  going  on ;  but  could 
it  be  prevented  ? — and  would  it  be  more  inequitable  than  an- 
ticipating every  fish  worth  catching  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
or  along  their  course,  and  allowing  the  proprietors  of  the  head- 
waters no  share  ?" 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  all  classes 
of  the  community  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  which 
menaces  our  king  of  fishes.  There  must  of  course  be  a 
limit  to  the  productiveness  of  even  the  most  prolific  salmon 
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river ;  aiiJ  if  this  be  overpassed  ami  tlie  capital  stock  be 
broken  upoii,  it  is  clear  that  a  decrease  will  at  once  begin,  i 
and  that  the  pi-odiietion  must  annually  become  weaker,  till 
the  fish  are  in  course  of  time  completely  exterminated.  Con- 
sidering the  constant  enormous  waste  of  fish  liftj,  there  ought 
at  leaat,  I  think,  to  be  twice  as  many  fiah  left  in  a  river  aa  j 
are  taken  out  of  it.  A  care  as  to  this  would  in  time  have  a  ] 
good  effect. 

An  evident  anxiety  to  improve  the  salmon-fiaheriea  is  now  I 
apparent,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  restore  the 
status  quo,  and  obtain  a  supply  of  salmon  equal  to  the  demand. 
There  are  but  two  ways  to  a  solution  of  the  question.  The 
experience  of  the  Tweed,  though  stitl  imperfect,  shows  that 
the  decay  of  that  river  has  been  arrested,  and  that  large 
salmon  of  some  age — the  best  and  surest  breeders — now  1 
abound  in  its  waters,  and  that  this  result  is  in  tlie  main  to  ba 
attributed  to  improved  legislation.  The  first  thing  therefore  I 
to  be  done  is  to  extend  our  legislation  for  all  onr  salmoa  | 
rivers  in  the  same  direction  that  has  been  so  snccessful  on 
the  Tweed ;  in  other  words,  to  eradicate,  as  soou  as  may  be, 
those  dams,  engines,  and  fixed  nets  still  really  left  untouched. 
The  other,  and  na  it  seems  to  me  the  principal  field  for  im- 
provement, is  the  adoption  of  artificial  cnlttire  wherever  it  can 
be  carried  out  Why  should  we  not  cultivate  our  water  as 
we  cultivate  our  land?  Few  measures  could  be  more  effectual 
than  some  check  on  the  annual  destruction  of  grilse ;  but, 
especially  on  the  rivers  in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors, 
such  as  the  Tweetl,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  this  can  be 
practically  effected  ;  but  might  not  artificial  breetling  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  this  slaughter  of  the  innocents? 
By  means  of  pisciculture  the  French  people  have  recreated 
their  fisheries  ;  why  should  not  we  tiy  what  they  liavo  done  ? 
Let  us  by  all  means  clean  our  rivers  by  i-emoving  im- 
purities of  all  kinils.     Let  us  do  our  best  lo  prevent  poaching ; 
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and,  above  all,  let  ns  take  care  not  to  encourage  legal  **  over- 
fishing;" and,  as  gentlemen  occasionally  give  their  grouse  a 
year  of  jubilee,  let  me  prescribe  an  occasional  similar  indul- 
gence to  the  salmon.  Every  little  helps  ;  and  as  we  have  now 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  fish,  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  it  not  only  in  our  legislation,  but 
also  in  the  practical  management  of  the  fisheries.  If  in  our 
greed  we  still  continue  to  overfish,  after  the  numerous  warn- 
ings we  have  had,  we  must  take  the  consequences  in  the 
probable  extermination  of  the  salmon  and  its  numerous 
congeners. 
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THE  NATURAL   AND    ECONOMIC    HISTORY   OF 

THE   HERRING. 

Description  of  the  Herring — The  Old  Theory  of  Migi*atiou — Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Herring — Mr.  John  Cleghom's  Ideas  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Herring — Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  National  Importance  of 
that  Fish — Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Herring-Fishery — Growth 
of  the  Herring — The  Sprat — Should  there  be  a  Close-time  ? — Caprice  of 
the  Herring — Tlie  Fisheries — ^Tlie  Lochfyne  Fishery — The  Pilchard — 
Herring  Commerce — Mr.  Methuen — The  Brand — The  Herring  Harvest-— 
All  Night  at  the  Fishing — The  Cure — The  Curers — Herring  Boats — 
Increase  of  Netting — Are  we  Overfishing  1? — Proposal  for  more  Statistics. 

THE  common  herring  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and 
abundant  fishes,  and  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to 
require  description  ;  but  it  has  one  or  two  peculiarities  of 
structure  that  may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  Its  belly,  for 
instance,  is  keeled  (as  the  Scotch  fisher  folk  call  carinated), 
and  is  well  protected  by  strong  scales,  giving  us  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  therefore  a  ground-feeder ;  and  having  a  very 
large  pectoral  fin,  and  an  air-bag  of  more  than  usual  dimen- 
sions, it  is  thus  endowed  with  a  very  rapid  moving  power.  I 
gather  from  personal  observation  of  many  herring  stomachs — 
and  the  stomach  of  the  herring  is  unusually  large — that  this 
fish  is  a  devouring  feeder,  that  it  preys  upon  its  own  young  or 
upon  the  roe  of  its  congeners  when  other  food  is  scarce.  Its 
lobes  of  roe  or  milt  are  larger  in  proportion  to  its  body  than 
those  of  any  other  fish.     The  herring  has  a  fine  instinct  for 
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selecting  a  nursery  for  its  young,  contriving,  when  not  ob- 
structed, to  deposit  its  ova  on  such  bottoms  as  will  ensure 
the  adherence  of  its  eggs  and  the  favourable  nourishment  of 
the  young  fish. 

The  herring  is  taken  throughout  the  year  in  vast  quan- 
tities, thus  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  to  the  poorer  classes,  whilst  its  capture  and  cure 
afford  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  body  of  industrious 
people.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  recent 
fluctuations  in  the  quantity  caught  have  given  occasion  for 
well-grounded  fears  of  an  ultimate  exhaustion  of  some  of  our 
largest  shoals,  or  at  all  events  of  so  great  a  diminution  of  their 
producing  power  as  probably  to  render  one  or  two  of  the 
best  fisheries  unproductive.  This  is  nothing  new,  however, 
in  the  history  of  the  herring-fishery :  various  places  can 
be  pointed  out,  which,  although  now  barren  of  herrings, 
were  formerly  frequented  by  large  shoals,  that,  from  over- 
fishing or  other  causes,  have  been  dispersed. 

This  supposed  overfishing  of  the  herring  has  resulted 
chiefly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  history  of  that  fish — 
ignorance  which  has  long  prevailed,  and  which  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  overcome.  Indeed,  much  as  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  great  as 
the  light  is  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  natural  and  economic 
history  of  our  fiish,  considering  the  elemental  difficulty  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  perfect  observation,  tlierc  are  yet  persons 
who  insist  upon  believing  all  the  old  theories  and  romances 
pertaining  to  the  lives  of  sea  animals.  We  occasionally  hear 
of  the  great  sea-serpent ;  the  impression  of  St.  Peter's  thumb 
is  still  to.  be  seen  on  the  haddock  ;  **  Moby  Dick,"  a  Tom 
Sayers  among  fighting  whales,  still  ranges  through  the  squid 
fields  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  I  know  an  old  fislierman  who 
once  borrowed  a  comb  from  a  polite  mermaid  ! 

Not  very  long  ago,  for  instance,  the  old  tlieory  of  tlio 
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migratioii  of  the  herring  to  nud  from  the  Arctic  Eegioua  was 
gravely  revived  in  an  miexjiected  qimrter,  as  if  that  rommice  of 
tish-life  was  still  believed  liy  modern  naturalists  to  lie  the  chief 
episode  in  the  natural  history  of  Clujiea  karenffus;  indeed  in 
the  present  edition  of  the  Uncyclopadia  Britniinica  this  migra- 
tory theory  is  still  sustained  (see  article  "  Ichthyology  ").  Tha 
original  migration  story — which  was  invented  by  I'ennant, 
rather  was  constructed  by  him  from  the  theories  of  iishermi 
— old  as  it  ifl,  is  worthy  of  being  briefly  recapitulated, 
affording  a  good  point  of  view  for  a  consideration  of  th© 
natural  and  economic  history  of  the  herring  as  now  a5cer> 
tained :  it  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  inaccessible  seas  of  the 
high  northern  latitudes  hemngs  were  found  in  overwhelming 
abundance,  securing  within  tlie  icy  Arctic  Cirele  a  bounteous 
feeding'^'ound,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  and  safe 
retreat  from  their  numerous  enemies.  At  the  proper  season, 
inspired  by  some  commanding  impulse,  vast  bodies  of  this 
fish  gathered  themselves  together  into  one  great  army,  and  in 
numbers  far  cxceediug  the  power  of  imagination  to  picture 
departed  for  the  watera  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
cular  division  of  this  great  htir,  winch  was  destined  annut 
to  repopulate  the  British  seas,  and  afford  a  plenteous  food-- 
store  for  the  people,  was  said  to  arrive  at  Iceland  about 
March,  and  to  be  of  sucb  amazing  extent  as  to  occupy  a 
surface  more  than  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  subdivided,  by  a  happy  instinct,  into 
battalions  five  or  six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth,  each  line  or  column  being  led,  according  to  tlie  ideaa 
of  fishermen,  by  herrings  (probably  the  Alice  and  Tteaite 
shod)  of  more  than  ordinaiy  size  and  sagacity.  These 
heaven-directed  strangere  were  next  siipposed  to  strike  on  the 
Shetland  Islands,  where  they  divided  of  themselves,  as  we  are 
told;  one  division  taking  along  the  west  side  of  Britain,  whilst 
the  other  took  the  east  side,  the  result  being  an  adequate  and 
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well-divided  supply  of  this  fine  fish  in  all  our  larger  seas  and 
rivers,  as  the  herrings  penetrated  into  eveiy  bay,  and  filled 
all  our  inland  lochs  from  Wick  to  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Pennant 
was  not  contented  with  the  development  of  this  myth,  but 
evidently  felt  constrained  to  give  4clat  to  his  invention  by 
inditing  a  few  moral  remarks  just  by  way  of  a  tag.  "  Were 
we,"  he  says,  "inclined  to  consider  this  migration  of  the 
herring  in  a  moral  light,  wo  might  reflect  with  veneration 
and  awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  impressed  on 
this  useful  body  of  His  creatures  the  instinct  that  directs  and 
points  out  the  coui^e  that  blesses  and  enriches  these  islands, 
which  causes  them  at  certain  and  invariable  times  to  quit  the 
vast  polar  depths,  and  offer  themselves  to  our  expectant  fleets. 
This  impression  was  given  them  that  they  might  remove  for 
the  sake  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  warmer  seas,  that  would 
mature  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly  than  those  of  the  frigid 
zone.  It  is  not  from  defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves 
in  motion,  for  they  come  to  us  full  and  fat,  and  on  their  return 
are  almost  imiversally  observed  to  be  lean  and  miserable." 

Happily,  the  naturalists  of  the  present  day  know  a  vast 
deal  more  of  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  than  Mr. 
Pennant  ever  knew,  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  able 
inquirers,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  herring  is  a 
local  and  not  a  migratory  fish.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  the  herring  is  a  native  of  our  immediate  seas,  and 
can  be  caught  all  the  year  round  on  the  coasts  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  fisliing  begins  at  the  island  of  Lewis,  in  the 
Hebrides,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  goes  on  as  the  year 
advances,  till  in  July  it  is  being  prosecuted  off*  the  coast  of 
Caithness ;  while  in  autumn  and  winter  we  find  large  supplies 
of  herrings  at  Yarmouth  ;  and  there  is  a  winter  fishery  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth :  moreover,  this  fish  is  found  in  the  south  long 
before  it  ought  to  be  there,  if  we  were  to  believe  in  Pennant's 
theory.     It  has  been  deduced,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
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li^mrcs  <j1'  the  annual  taksa  of  many  years,  that  the  herring 
exiala  in  distinct  races,  which  arrive  at  maturity  month  after 
niuuth  ;  antl  it  is  weil  known  that  the  herrings  taken  at  Wick 
in  July  are  quite  (iiHewut  from  tliose  caught  at  Dunbar  iu 
August  or  September ;  indeed  I  would  go  further  and  say  that 
even  at  Wick  oacli  montli  has  its  changing  shoal,  and  that  as 
one  race  ripens  fur  capture  another  disappears,  having  fulfilled 
its  mission  of  piucreution.  It  is  cei-taiii  that  the  herrings  of 
these  different  sejisuns  vary  considerably  in  size  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  is  \'ery  well  known  that  the  herrings  of  difTerent 
localities  are  marked  hy  distinctive  features.  Thus,  tlie 
well-known  Ix)chfyne  herring  is  essentially  different  in  its 
flavour  fi-om  that  of  ttio  Firth  of  Forth,  and  tliose  taken  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  diflcr  again  in  many  particulars  from  those 
caught  off  Yarmouth. 

I  u  tact,  the  herring  never  ventures  far  from  the  shore  where  ■ 
it  is  taken,  aud  its  condition,  when  it  is  caught,  is  just  an 
index  of  the  feeding  it  has  enjoyed  in  its  particular  locality. 
The  superiority  in  flavour  of  the  herring  taken  in  our  great 
hmd-locked  salt-water  locha  is  undoubted.  Whether  or  not  it 
it'sults  from  the  depth  and  body  of  wat^r,  fiwin  more  plentiful 
marine  vegetation,  or  from  the  greater  variety  of  land  food 
likely  to  he  washed  into  these  inland  seas,  has  not  yet  been 
determined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  herrings  of  our  western 
sea-lochs  ore  infinitely  superior  to  those  captured  in  the  more 
o|)eii  sea.  It  is  natural  that  the  animals  of  one  feeding  locality 
sliould  differ  from  those  of  another  :  land  animals,  it  is  well 
known,  are  easily  affected  by  change  of  food  and  place ;  and 
tisli,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  But  o« 
this  part  of  the  herring  question  I  need  scarcely  waste  any 
ai;gunicnt,  as  there  is  but  one  writer  who  still  persists  in  tho 
old  "  theory"  of  migration.  He  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
has  doubts  about  a  grilse  becoming  a  salmon  ! 

Moreover,  it  is  now  known,  from  the  inquiries  of  tlie  late 
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Mr.  Mitchell  and  other  authorities  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  herring,  that  that  fish  has  never  been  noticed  as 
being  at  all  abundant  in  the  Arctic  Begions ;  and  the  knowledge 
accumulated  from  recent  investigations  has  dispelled  many  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  minor  illusions  once  so  prevalent 
about  the  life  of  the  herring  and  other  fish.  People,  however, 
have  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  fish  were  subject  to  the 
same  natural  laws  as  other  animals.  In  shorty  seeing  that 
the  natural  history  of  all  kinds  of  fish  has  been  largely  mixed 
up  with  tradition  or  romance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  have 
been  slow  to  discard  Pennant's  pretty  story  about  the  migratory 
instinct  of  the  herring,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  sustained 
and  rapid  travelling  by  which  it  reached  and  returned  from 
our  coasts.  Even  Yarrell,  as  will  by  and  by  be  shown,  wrote 
in  a  weak  uncertain  tone  about  this  fish ;  indeed  his  account 
of  it  is  not  entitled  to  very  much  consideration,  being  a  mere 
compilation,  or  rather  a  series  of  extracts,  from  other  writers. 

It  was  not  till  the  yeai*  1854  that  anything  like  an 
authentic  contradiction  to  Pennant's  theory  was  obtained. 
Before  that  time  one  or  two  bold  people  asserted  that  they  had 
doubts  about  the  migration  story,  and  thought  that  the  herring 
must  be  a  local  animal,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  found  on 
the  British  coasts  all  the  year  round ;  while  one  daring  man 
said  authoritatively,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  there  were 
no  herrings  in  the  Arctic  seas.  During  the  year  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  paper,  which  was  communicated  to  the  liverpool 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Cleghorn  of  Wick, 
directed  an  amount  of  public  attention  to  the  herring-fishery, 
which  still  continues,  and  which,  at  the  time,  was  thought  sure 
ultimately  to  result  in  an  authentic  inquiry  into  the  natural 
and  economic  history  of  that  fish.  Such  an  investigation  has 
now  been  made  by  persons  qualified  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  has  been  summed  up  in  a 
most  interesting  roi)ort,  whicli,  along  with  tlie  evidence  taken 
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by  the  commissiouers,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  J 
another  part  of  the  present  chapter ;  the  laboura  of  Cleghori 
Mitchell,  and  others,  claiming  priority  of  notice,  aa  the  idea 
promulgated  by  these  gentlemen,  although  often  hotly  opjwsed 
and  coniliated,  have  gone  a  great  way  to  guide  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  aud  have  evidently  helped  to  influence  recent 
investigators. 

In  his  paper  communicated  to  the  British  Association  a 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Cleghoro  stated  that,  living  at  Wick,  the  chid 
seat  of  the  fishery—"  the  Amsterdam  of  Scotland  "  in  fact — his  ] 
attention   had  been   directed  to  the  hcrring-fisLery  by  the  -J 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  take.     That  season  (i.e.  1854)  theie 
were  920  boats  engaged  iu  the  fishing,  and  the  produce  wai 
95,680   barrels.      On  comparing   the  fisliing   of  1854  withv 
that  of  1825,  it  was  found  to  be  14,000  barrels  short;  and  J 
as  compared  witli  1830,  57,000  barrels  less.     It  was  found  to  1 
be  the  smallest  fishing  since  1840,  and  lil.OOO  barrels  short  of  j 
the  previous  year.     Various  surmises  were  hazarded  as  to  the  1 
cause  of  the  deficiency,  but  the  generally-received  opinion  wa^  ' 
that  the  falliug  off  was  attributable  to  the  two  rough  nights 
on  which  the  boats  did  not  put  to  sea,  while  great  shoals 
of  herrings  were  on  the  coast.    That  this  is  an  erroneous  and 
very  partial  view  of  the   matter  Mr.  Cleghorn   infers,  be-  i 
cause  at  all  the  stations  between  Noss  Head  and  Cape  Wrath  j 
the  fishing  was  a  complete  failure ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  | 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  whUc  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  the  I 
shortcoming,  perhaps,  was  one-third  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Cleghorn — of  whom  it  is  proper  to  state  that  while  im  j 
business  in  Wick  he  aulTered  much  local  persecution  for  his  j 
views  of  the  herring  question — says  that  he  believes  the  fluo-  i 
tuations  in  the  capture  to  be  caused  by  "  overfishing,"  as  in  the  j 
case  of  the  salmon,  the  Iiaddock,  and  other  fish.  The  points 
bi'ought  forwani  by  Mr.  Cleghorn  in  order  to  prove  his  case  were  J 
88  follow;— 1.  That  the  herring  is  a  native  of  waters  in  which  I 
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it  is  found,  and  never  migrates.  2.  That  distinct  races  of  it 
exist  at  different  places.  3.  That  twenty-seven  years  ago  the 
extent  of  netting  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  fish  was  much 
less  than  what  is  now  used,  while  the  quantity  of  herrings 
caught  was,  generally  speaking,  much  greater.  4.  There  were 
fishing  stations  extant  some  years  ago  which  are  now  exhausted; 
a  steady  increase  having  taken  place  in  their  produce  up  to  a 
certain  point,  then  violent  fluctuations,  and  tlien  final  extinc- 
tion. 5.  The  races  of  herrings  nearest  our  large  cities  have 
disappeared  first ;  and  in  districts  where  the  tides  are  rapid,  as 
among  islands  and  in  lochs,  where  the  fishing  grounds  are 
circumscribed,  the  fishings  are  precarious  and  brief;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  extensive  seabords  having  slack  tides,  with 
little  accommodation  for  boats,  are  surer  and  of  longer  con- 
tinuance as  fishing  stations.  6.  From  these  premises  it  follows 
that  the  extinction  of  districts,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
fisheries  generally,  are  attributable  to  overfishing.  In  the 
commercial  portion  of  this  chapter  I  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Cleghorn's  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 
netting  employed,  but  it  occurred  to  me  to  state  Mr.  Cleghom's 
theory  at  this  place,  as  it  has  been  the  key-note  to  much  of 
the  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  herring. 

Before  the  reading  of  Mr.  Cleghom's  statistics,  the  natural 
history  of  the  herring  was  not  well  understood  even  by  natu- 
ralists ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  make  observations  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  sea.  Only  a  few  persons,  till  recently,  were 
intimate  with  the  history  of  this  fish,  and  knew  that,  instead 
of  being  a  migratory  animal,  as  had  been  asserted  by  Ander- 
son and  Pennant,  the  herring  was  as  local  to  particular  coasts 
as  the  salmon  to  particular  rivers. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  the  Belgian  Consul  at  Leith 
(who  published  a  work  on  the  National  Importance  of  the 
Herring),  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
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ciation  at  Oxfoiii,  tlirttu  years  ugct,  av-Uled  with  much  care  and 
very  effectually  the  geographical  part  uf  the  herring  question. 
His  idea  also  is  that  the  herring  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on 
which  it  is  found,  and  that  immediately  after  spawning  the 
full-sized  herrings  make  at  once  for  the  deep  waters  of  their 
own  neighbourhood,  where  they  feed  till  the  spawning  season 
again  induces  them  to  seek  the  shallow  water.  Mr.  Mitchell 
gives  his  reasons,  and  states  that  the  herrings  resorting  to  the 
various  localities  have  marked  differences  in  size,  shape,  or 
quality  ;  those  of  each  particular  coast  having  a  distinct  and 
specific  character  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  so  well  de- 
termined are  those  particulars  that  practical  men,  on  seeing 
tlie  herrings,  can  at  once  pronounce  the  locality  from  whence 
they  come  ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  salmon,  turbot,  and 
many  other  fishes  and  crustaceans. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland  the  herring  is  a  rare 
fish  ;  and,  according  to  Cranta,  only  a  amall  variety  is  found 
on  the  northern  shore,  nor  has  it  been  observed  in  any  number 
in  the  proper  icy  seas — as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  beeu 
had  it  resorted  thither  in  such  innumerable  quantities  as  was 
imagined  by  the  naturalists  of  the  last  century.  Another 
proof  that  the  herring  is  local  to  the  coasts  of  Britain  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  diffei'ent  varieties  brought  to  our  own  markets. 
As  expert  fishers  know  the  sahnoa  of  particular  rivers,  so  do 
some  men  know  the  different  localities  of  our  herring  from 
merely  glancing  at  the  fish.  A  Lochfyne  fish  differs  in 
appearance  from  a  hcmng  taken  off  the  coast  of  CaitlmeBS, 
while  the  latter  again  iliffere  from  those  taken  by  the  Dunbar 
boats  off  the  Isle  of  May,  Experienced  fishmongers  know  the 
different  localities  of  the  same  kinds  of  fish  as  easily  as  a  far- 
mer will  separate  a  Cheviot  sheep  from  a  Southdown.  Thus 
they  can  at  once  distmguish  a  Severn  salmon  from  one  caught 
in  the  Tweed  or  the  Siwiy,  and  tlicy  can  tell  at  a  glance  a 
I/iclifyne  iiuilw  from  a  Firlh  of  Fnith  one. 
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Turning  now  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  trawling 
for  herring  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  we  obtain  some  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  spawning  and  growth  of  the 
herring.  Upon  these  branches  of  the  subject  the  public  have 
hitherto  been  very  ill  informed.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
Yarrell's  account  of  this  particular  fish  is  a  mere  compilation 
from  Dr.  M*Culloch,  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Dr.  Pamell,  and  others, 
and  is  thus  very  disappointing.  Again,  the  account  in  the 
Naturalisfs  Library  is  compressed  into  five  small  pages,  re* 
ferring  chiefly  to  authorities  on  the  subject,  with  quotations 
from  Yarrell!  It  is  only  by  searching  in  Blue  Books,  by 
perusing  much  newspaper  writing  of  a  controversial  kind, 
and  by  arduous  personal  inquiry,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
complete  anything  like  an  accurate  jprecis  of  the  natural  and 
economic  history  of  this  very  plentiful  fish. 

As  to  the  periods  at  which  herrings  spawn,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  conduct  the  latest  inquiry  that  has 
been  made  inform  us  that  they  met  with  "singularly  con- 
tradictory" statements,  and  after  having  collected  a  large 
amoimt  of  valuable  evidence,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  herrings  spawn  at  two  seasons  of  the  year — viz,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  They  have  no  evidence  of  a  spawn- 
ing during  the  solstitial  months — viz.  June  and  December  ; 
but  in  nearly  aU  the  other  months  gravid  herrings  ai'e  found, 
and  the  commissioners  assert  that  a  spring  spawning  certainly 
occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  as  also  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing months,  and  the  autumn  spawning  in  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  likewise  in  the  following  months  up  to  November : 
"  Taking  all  parts  of  the  British  coast  together,  February  and 
March  are  the  great  months  for  the  spring  spawning,  and 
August  and  September  for  the  autumn  spawning."  The 
spawn,  it  may  be  stated  in  passing,  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  stones,  shingle,  and  gravel,  and  on  old  shells,  at  the 
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various  spawning  places,  aud  it  adlierea  tenaciously  to  wbab- 
evec  it  happens  to  fall  upon.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  brings  us 
exactly  back  to  Mr.  Cleghora'a  ideas  of  the  herriDg  existing  in 
races  at  different  places  and  in  separate  bodies,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  fluctnations  of  the  great  series  of  shoals  at  Wick 
more  aud  more  intelligible,  especially  when  we  take  into  ac- 
couut  tbo  fact  tliat  winter  shoals  have  recently  been  found  at 
that  place,  giving  rise  to  what  may  idtiauately  prove  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  great  autumn  fishery  yet  carried  on 
there.  Indeed  I  consider  this  point  proved,  and  having  taken 
great  pains  in  sifting  the  evidence  (of  different  spawning 
seasons)  given  on  the  question,  both  oral  aud  wTitten,  I  feel 
entitled  to  say  so  much. 

Aa  to  the  question  of  how  long  herrings  take  to  grow,  from 
the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  egg,  there  are  various 
opinions,  for  no  naturalist  or  practical  fisherman  has  been  able 
definitely  to  fix  the  time.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  we  are 
told  in  the  report,  that  the  eggs  of  herrings  are  hatched  in,  at 
most,  fi-om  two  to  three  weeks  after  deposition.  Tliis  la 
very  rapid  work  when  we  consider  that  the  eggs  of  the  salmon 
require  to  be  left  for  a  period  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  days, 
even  in  favourable  seasons,  before  they  quicken  into  life,  and 
that  the  eg^  of  a  considerable  number  of  fish  are  known  to 
take  a  much  longer  period  tlian  three  weeks  to  ripen.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  the  herring,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
begins  to  reproduce  itself,  arc  not  yet  well  understood;  in- 
deed, it  seems  paiticularly  difficult  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
it  reaches  the  reproductive  stage.*     I  have  had  young  her- 

*  As  an  example  of  tbo  numerous  absurd  stateuienU  that  bave 
buen  circulated  about  fish,  the  reiulcr  may  study  tbc  followiu),'  par&- 
gmpli ; — "  Old  fisliermen  about  Dunbar  say  the  way  lietring  8i«iwii  ia 
— flnit,  the  female  hemnga  deposit  thi'ir  roo  at  nome  convenient  part 
on  HBud  or  shiiifjly  bolloiii  ;  Becond,  the  uinle  fish  then  *pri!ad  ihcir 
iiiill  all  over  tbi'  roe  to  protect  it  fr»iu  cni-TiiivR,  iiiid  th<;  infliiunuc  of 
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rings  of  all  sizes  in  my  possession,  from  those  of  an  inch  long 
upwards.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a  few  speci- 
mens which  were  procured  about  the  end  of  February  1861, 
and  not  one  of  which  had  any  appearance  of  either  roe  or 
milt,  whQe  some  (the  smaller  fish)  were  strongly  serrated  in 
the  abdominal  line,  and  others,  as  they  advanced  in  size,  lost 
this  distinguishing  mark,  and  were  only  very  slightly  serrated. 
Tlie  largest  of  these  fish — and  they  must  all  have  been  caught 
at  one  time — ^was  eight  inches  long,  nearly  four  inches  in  cir^ 
cumference  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  and  weighed  a 
little  over  two  ounces.  The  smallest  of  these  herring-fr}"  did 
not  weigh  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  was  not  quite  thi-ee 
inches  in  length.  One  of  them,  again,  that  was  six  inches 
long,  only  weighed  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  whilst  another 
of  the  same  lot,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  weighed  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  exactly.  I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  at 
great  length  into  the  sprat  controversy;  but,  if  the  sprat  be  the 
young  of  some  one  of  the  different  species  of  herring,  as  I  take 
leave  to  think  it  is,  then  the  question  of  its  growth  and  natural 
economy  will  become  highly  important.  Some  people  say 
that  the  herring  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years 
before  it  can  yield  milt  or  roe,  whilst  a  period  of  three  years 
has  been  also  named  as  the  ultimate  time  of  this  event; 
but  there  are  persons  who  think  that  the  herring  attains  its 
reproductive  power  in  eighteen  months,  while  others  affirm 
that  the  fish  grows  to  maturity  in  little  more  than  half  that 
time.  If  the  average  size  of  a  herring  may  be  stated  as 
eleven  and  a  half  inches,  individual  fish  of  Clupca  harenfftLS 

the  tide  and  waves  from  moving  it  about  The  fislieTmcn  also  say  that 
when  the  young  herrings  arc  Latched  they  can  see  and  swim  ;  the 
milt  covering  bursts  opi'n,  an<l  they  are  free  to  roam  about.  Some 
naturalists  think  the  roes  and  milts  of  herring  are  all  mixe«l  together 
promiscuously,  and  left  on  the  sands  to  bud  and  flourish.  The  fisher^ 
men*B  idea  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  of  the  t^o  opinions.** 
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Imve  been  fotiuil  measiiriug  sevcuteeu  JDclies,  and  I'uU  fisli 
have  beeu  taken  only  ten  inches  in  lengtli,  wlien  should  the 
example,  noted  above  as  being  eight  inches  long,  reach  its  full 
growth  1.  and  how  old  was  it  at  the  time  of  its  capture  1  And, 
again,  were  the  fish — all  taken  out  of  the  same  boot,  be  it  ob- 
served, and  caught  in  the  same  shoal — all  of  one  particular 
year's  liatehing !  Is  this  the  story  of  the  jiarr  over  again,  or 
is  it  the  case  that  the  fishermen  hail  found  a  shoal  of  niixed 
herrings — some  being  of  one  year's  spawning,  some  of  another? 
I  confess  to  being  puzzled,  and  may  again  reminil  the  reader 
that  my  largest  fish  had  never  spawned,  and  had  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  milt  or  roe  within  it,  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
time  when  herrings  spawn,  I  have  over  and  over  again  asserted 
in  various  quarters  that  they  spawn  in  nearly  every  month  of 
the  year — an  assertion,  as  I  have  just  shown,  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  recent  inquiry. 

As  to  the  place  of  spawning,  development  of  the  ova,  and 
other  circumstances  attendant  on  the  increase  of  the  herring, 
I  promulgated  the  following  opinions  some  years  ago,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  alter  them : — The  herring  shoal  keeps  well 
together  till  the  time  of  spawning,  whatever  the  fish  may  do 
after  that  event.  Some  naturalists  think  that  the  shoal  breaks 
up  after  it  spawns,  and  that  the  herring  then  live  an  indivi- 
dual life,  till  again  instinctively  moved  together  for  the  grand 
purpose  of  procreating  their  kind.  It  is  quite  clear,  I  tliink, 
that  the  herring  moves  into  the  shallow  water  because  of  ita 
increased  temperature,  and  its  being  more  fitted  in  consequence 
for  the  speedy  vivifying  of  the  spawn.  The  same  shoal  will 
always  gather  over  the  same  spawning  ground,  and  the  fish 
will  keep  their  position  till  they  fulfil  the  grand  object  of 
their  life.  The  herrings  will  rise  buoyantly  to  the  top  water 
after  they  have  spawned  ;  before  that  they  swim  deep  and  hug 
the  ground.  The  herring,  in  my  opinion,  must  have  a  rocky 
place  to  spawn  upon,  with  a  vegetabh'  growth  of  some  kind  to 
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receive  the  roe  ;  slioals  may  of  course  accidentally  spawn  on 
soft  ground.  It  is  not  accurately  known  how  long  a  period 
elapses  till  the  spawn  ripens  into  life.  I  think,  however, 
that  herring  spawn  requires  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  to 
ripen.  It  is  known  that  young  herrings  have  appeared  on  a 
spawning  ground  in  myriads  within  fifty  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  a  shoal,  and  fishermen  say  that  no  spawn  can  be  found 
on  the  ground  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  visit  of 
the  gravid  shoal — that  the  eggs  in  fact  have  come  to  life,  and 
that  the  fish  are  swimming  about ;  and  some  fishermen  assert 
that  the  little  whitebait  is  the  herring  in  its  first  stage. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  sprat  {Clupca  spraittis)  is  a 
most  abundant  fish,  so  plentiful  as  to  have  been  used  at  times 
for  mamire.  The  fact  of  its  great  abundance  has  induced  a 
belief  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species  of  fish,  but  is,  in  reality, 
the  young  of  the  herring.  It  is  true  that  many  distinguishing 
marks  are  pointed  out  as  belonging  only  to  the  sprat — such  as 
its  serrated  belly,  the  relative  position  of  the  fins,  etc.  But 
there  remains,  on  the  other  side,  the  very  striking  fact  of  the 
sprat  being  rarely  found  with  either  milt  or  roe ;  indeed,  the 
only  case  I  know  of  this  fish  having  been  found  in  a  condition 
to  perpetuate  its  species  was  detailed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Belgian  Consul  at  Leith,  who  exhibited  before  one  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Edinburgh  a  pair  of  sprats  having  the  roe 
and  milt  fully  developed  Dr.  Dod,  an  ancient  anatomist, 
says  :  **  It  is  evident  that  sprats  are  young  herrings.  They  ap- 
pear immediately  after  the  herrings  are  gone,  and  seem  to  be 
the  spawn  just  vivified,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  A  more 
undeniable  proof  of  their  being  so  is  in  their  anatomy ;  since, 
on  the  closest  search,  no  difference  but  size  can  be  found  be- 
tween them."  After  the  nonsense  which  was  at  one  time 
written  about  the  parr,  and  considering  the  anomalies  of 
salmon  growth,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dogmatise  on  the  sprat 
question.     As  to  the  serrated  belly,  we  might  look  upon  it  as 
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we  do  tlie  tucks  of  a  child's  frock — viz.  as  a  provision  for 
growth.  The  fiu-rays  of  this  fish  have  also  been  cited  in 
evidence  as  not  being  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  the 
Iierring,  but  as  I  can  testify,  from  actual  counting,  the  fin-raj^s 
of  the  latter  fish  vary  considerably,  therefore  the  number  of  fin- 
rays  is  not  evidence  in  the  case.  The  slaughter  of  sprats  which 
is  annually  earned  on  in  our  seas  is,  I  suspect,  aa  decided  a 
killing  of  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs  as  the  grilse- 
slaughter  which  is  annually  carried  on  in  our  salmon  rivers. 

The  herring  is  foimd  under  four  different  conditions  : — Ist, 
Fry  or  sill ;  2d,  Maties  or  fat  herring ;  3d,  Full  herring  ;  4th, 
Sliotten  or  spent  herring.  All  herrings  under  five  or  six 
inches  in  length  come  under  the  first  denomination.  The 
matic  is  the  finest  condition  in  which  a  herring  can  be  used 
for  food  purposes ;  and  if  the  fishery  could  be  so  arranged, 
that  is  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  caught  for  consumption. 
At  that  period  it  is  very  fat,  its  feeding-power  beiug  all  de- 
veloped on  its  body ;  the  spawn  is  small,  the  growtli  of  the 
roe  or  milt  not  having  yet  deniandeil  the  wljole  of  the  nutri- 
ment taken  by  the  fish.  A  full  herring  is  one  in  which  the 
milt  or  roe  is  fully  developed.  The  Ttmtks  develop  into 
spawning  herring  with  great  rapidity — in  the  course  of  three 
months,  it  is  said.  The  herrings  at  the  spawning  season 
come  together  in  vast  numbers,  and  proceed  to  their  spawning 
places  in  the  sliallower  and  consequently  warmer  parts  of  the 
sea.  As  Gilbert  Wliite  says,  "  the  two  great  motives  which 
regidate  the  brute  creation  are  love  and  hunger  ;  the  one  in- 
cites them  to  pei-petuate  their  kind,  the  latter  induces  them 
to  preserve  individuals."  In  obedience  to  these  laws  the 
herring  congregate  on  our  coast,  for  there  only  they  find  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  mature  with  the  necessary  rapidity 
their  milt  and  roe,  as  well  lus  a  aea-hottom  fitted  to  receive 
their  spawn  ;  and  they  arc  tliua  bi-ought  within  the  reach  of 
man  at  what  many  persons  consider  the  wrong  time  of  their  life. 
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As  to  this  division  of  the  question,  it  has  been  said  that  it 
matters  not  at  what  period  you  take  a  herring,  whether  it  be 
old  or  young,  without  or  with  spawn ;  that  fish  cannot  again 
be  caught,  and  will  never  spawn  agaui  ;  and  it  is  argued, 
thei'efoi'e,  that  the  taking  of  fish  in  "  the  family  way  "  no  more 
pi'evenU  it  from  reproducing  than  if  it  had  been  killed  in  the 
condition  of  a  maiic.  The  same  ai-gument  was  used  in  the 
case  of  the  young  salmon  ;  and  it  was  asked  :  If  you  kill  all 
your  grilse,  where  are  you  to  find  your  salmon  ?  but  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  part  of  my  topic  by  and  by. 

The  herring  bix?eds,  then,  and  is  caught  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities,  during  every  month  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
general  closi^time  for  the  herring  in  Scotland.  On  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  west  coast  it  has  hitherto  been  illegal  to  capture 
this  fish  at  certain  seasons,  although  the  restrictions  are  not 
general.  How  is  it  that  the  time  selected  by  fishermen  for 
the  capture  of  this  fish  corresponds  with  the  period  when  it  is 
a  crime  to  take  a  salmon  ?  If  a  gravid  salmon  be  unwhole- 
some, is  a  gravid  herring  good  for  food  ?  Do  not  the  same 
physical  laws  affect  both  of  these  fish  ?  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  at  the  period  of  spawning,  this  fish,  as  well  as 
all  other  fish,  is  in  its  worst  condition  so  far  as  its  food- 
yielding  qualities  are  concerned,  because  at  that  time  of  its  life 
its  whole  nutritive  power  is  exerted  on  behalf  of  its  seed,  and 
its  flesh  is  consequently  lean  and  unpalatable.  Yet  it  is  a 
great  fact  that  the  time  which  the  herring  selects  in  oi-der  to 
fulfil  the  grandest  instinct  of  its  nature  is  the  very  time 
appointed  by  man  for  its  capture  !  In  fact,  that  is  the  iKiriod 
when  hen'ings  are  at  a  premium  ;  they  must  be  **  full  fish,"  or 
they  cannot  obtain  the  official  brand  ;  in  other  woitls,  sJioUen 
herrings — ic.  fish  that  have  spawned — are  not  of  much  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  others.  When  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  each  pair  of  full  fish  (male  and  female)  are 
killeil  just   as   they  are   about    to   give   us   the   chance   of 
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obtaining  an  increase  of  the  stock  to  tlie  extent  say  of  thii-ty 
thousand,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  to  disturb  aud  cripple 
the  produciug  powera  of  the  shoal  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
breal:  up  aud  find  a  new  breeding-grounti,  safe  for  a  lime  per- 
haps frani  the  spoliation  of  the  greedy  fishermen.  The  Loch- 
fyne  commissioners  give  as  a  reason  for  their  non-racommen- 
dation  of  a  close-time  the  fact,  that  were  there  to  be  a  cessation 
from  labour,  the  enemies  of  the  herring  would  so  increase, 
that  the  jubilee  given  would  be  nugatory.  But  surely  there  is 
a  great  waut  of  logic  in  this  argument !  How  is  it  that  a  close- 
time  operates  so  favourably  in  the  case  of  the  salmon — not 
only  a  seasonal  close-time,  but  a  weekly  one  as  well  ?  Would 
not  the  herring,  with  its  almost  miraculous  breediug-power, 
increase  in  the  same  ratio,  or  even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  its 
enemies,  especially  W,  as  the  commissioners  tell  us  and  we 
believe,  it  is  engaged  in  multiplying  its  kiud  dui'iug  ten 
months  of  the  year?  Are  not  the  enemies  of  the  herring  at 
work  during  the  fishing  season  as  well  as  at  otlier  periods  ? 
I  coidd  understand  the  logic  of  denying  a  close-time  on  the 
ground  that,  as  the  herring  never  ceases  breeding,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  a  correct  period.  But,  according  to  the  ddiver- 
anoe  made  by  the  commissioners  in  the  natural  histoiy 
portion  of  tlieir  inquiry,  a  close-time  is  quite  possible.  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  practical  difficulties 
that  would  have  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  it  out,  that  the 
want  of  a  close-time,  especially  for  the  larger  kinds  of  sea- 
fish,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  are  ao  obviously  aft'ecting  the 
supplies.  It  is  certain  also,  from  chemical  and  sanitaiy  inves- 
tigation, that  all  fish  are  unwholesome  at  the  period  of 
spawning  ;  the  salmon  at  that  time  of  its  life  is  looked  upon 
as  being  little  better  thau  camon.  But,  without  dwelling  on 
this  phase  of  the  question,  or  considering  the  effect  of  un- 
wholesome fish  on  the  public  health,  I  must  point  out  most 
sti-ougly  that  the  want  of  a  wdl-defiued  close-time  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  and  severest  of  our  fish-destroying  agencies.  We 
give  our  grouse  a  breathing  space  ;  nay,  we  sometimes  afl'ord 
to  that  bird  a  whole  jubilee  year ;  we  do  not  shoot  our  haros 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  mir  do  we  select  their 
breeding  season  as  the  proper  time  to  kill  our  oxen  or  our 
sheep  ;  but  we  do  not  at  dinner-time  object  to  an  entrie  com- 
posed of  cod-roe,  and  we  evidently  rather  believe  in  the  pro- 
priety of  killing  only  our  seed-laden  herrings  ■  This  lavish 
destraction  of  fish-life  baa  arisen  in  great  part  from  the  well- 
known  fecundity  of  all  kinds  of  sea-fish,  some  of  which  yield 
their  eggs  by  the  million,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  shoals.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  wonderftd  fecundity  is  met  by  on  unparal- 
leled destruction  of  the  seed. and  also  of  the  young  fish,  we 
need  not  be  astonished  at  the  ever-recurring  complaint  of 
scarcity.  A  recent,  but  no  doubt  exaggerated  complaint,  sets 
forth  that  the  heam-trawl  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
engines  employed  in  the  sea,  five  hundred  tons  of  spawn  Wing 
said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  trawlers  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  well  known  also  that  tons  of  broken  fish  and  spawn  ai'e 
sold  in  the  south  as  manui'e  for  the  laud  at  threepence  per 
bushel !  There  eau  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  nnnually  an 
enormous  waste  of  fish-life,  through  the  accidental  destruction 
of  very  large  quantities  of  spawn,  berring-spawn  as  well  as  all 
other  Idnda 

As  to  the  food  of  the  herring,  the  report  already  alluded 
to  tells  us  that  it  "  consists  of  crustacea,  varj'ing  in  size  from 
microscopic  dimensions  to  those  of  a  slirinip,  and  of  small  fish, 
particularly  sandeels.  While  in  the  maiie  condition,  they  feed 
voi-aciously,  and  not  unfrequently  their  stomachs  arc  found 
immensely  distended  with  crustacea  and  sandeels,  in  a  more 
or  less  digested  condition."  I  have  personally  examined  tlie 
,  stomachs  of  many  herrings,  and  have  found  in  them  the  re- 
mains of  all  kinds  at"  fiiod  procurable  in  the  place  frequented 
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by  the  particular  auimal  examined  —  iiicludiug  bemug-roe, 
young  lierringa,  sprats,  etc. ;  but  the  sandeel  seems  to  be  its 
favourite  food. 

One  of  tlie  wonders  connected  witli  the  natural  liistorj'  of 
the  lieri'ing  is  the  capricious  natuixi  of  the  lish.  It  is  always 
changing  its  habitat,  and,  accoriiiug  to  vulgar  belief,  from  the 
most  curious  ciitium stances.  I  need  not  add  to  the  necessary 
length  of  tliia  chapter  by  giving  a  great  number  of  instances 
of  the  capricious  nature  of  the  herring ;  but  I  must  cite 
few,  in  order  to  make  my  recapitulation  of  herring  history 
com])letc  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
mention  that  superstition  is  brought  to  bear  on  this  poi 
The  fishermen  of  St.  Monauce,  in  Fife,  used  to  remove  thi 
churcb-bell  during  the  fishing  season,  as  they  affirmed  that  its 
ringing  scared  away  the  shoals  of  hening  from  the  bay  !  It 
has  long  been  a  favourite  and  jjopular  idea  that  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  noise  of  gun-firing.  The  Swedes  say  that 
the  frequent  firings  of  the  British  ships  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gothenburg  frightened  the  fisli  away  fium  the  place.  In  a 
similar  manner  and  with  equal  trutli  it  was  said  that  they 
had  bi!en  driven  away  from  the  Baltic  by  the  firing  of  guna 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  I  "  Ordinary  philosophy  is  never 
satisfied,"  says  Dr.  M'Cullocli.  "  unless  it  can  find  a  solution 
for  everything ;  and  it  is  satisfied  fur  this  reason  with  ima- 
ginary ones."  Thus  iu  Long  Island,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  fish  had  been  driven  away  by  the  kelp- 
manufacture,  some  imaginary  coincidence  Iiaving  been  found 
between  their  diaapiiearance  and  the  establishment  of  that 
business.  But  the  kelp  fii-es  did  not  drive  theui  away  from 
other  shores,  which  they  fiisquent  and  abandon  indifferently, 
without  i-egard  to  that  work.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  debate  on  a  Tithe  Bill  in  1835,  stated  that  a 
clet^yman,  having  obtained  a  living  on  llie  coast  of  Ireland, 
signified  his  intention  of  taking  liio  tithe  <'f  fi«h,  which  wi»k. 
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however,  consiileivd  lu  lie  so  utterly  repugnant  to  ttifir  jirivi- 
leges  and  feelings,  tlmt  not  a  single  herring  had  ever  since 
visited  that  part  of  the  shore  ! 

The  most  prominent  members  of  the  Chijixlia  are  the 
common  lierring  (Citipen  hartngite) ;  the  spmt,  or  garvie  {Clupca 
Kprattm);  and  the  pilchard,  or  gipsy  herring  {C/«;wff;>i;cAarrfiM). 


The  other  memliers  of  this  family  are  the  whitebait,  the  an- 
cliovy,  and  the  Alice  and  Twnitc  shad  ;  but  these,  allh<iugb 
affording  material  for  sjieenlation  to  naturalists  (see  chapter  on 
"  Fish  Growth"),  are  not  of  any  commei-cial  importance. 

The  fisheries  for  the  common  hemng,  the  pilchard,  and  the; 
sprat,  are  carried  on,  with  a  brief  interval,  all  the  year  round ; 
but  the  great  herring  season  is  during  the  autumn—from 
August  to  October — when  the  sea  is  covered  with  Iwats  in 
pursuit  of  that  fine  fish,  and  in  some  of  its  phases  the  hening- 
fishery  assumes  an  aspect  that  is  decidedly  picturesque.  Every 
little  bay  all  round  the  islond  has  its  tiny  fleet ;  the  mountain- 
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closed  loclis  of  the  Western  Highlands  have  each  a  fishery  ; 
while  at  some  of  the  more  important  fishing-stations  thero  are 
very  lai-ge  fleets  assembled— as  at  Wick,  Dniihar,  Anlrishaig, 
Stornoway,  Peterhead,  and  Anstruther.  The  chief  curers  have 
places  of  business  in  these  towns,  where  they  keep  a  lat^ 
atore  of  ciu'ing  materials  and  a  competent  staff  of  coopers  and 
others  to  aid  them  in  their  business.  Such  boats  as  do  not 
cany  on  a  local  fishery  proceed  from  the  smaller  fishing-villages 
to  one  OP  other  of  the  centres  of  the  herring  trade.  In  fact, 
wherever  an  enterprising  curer  sets  up  his  stand,  there  the 
boats  will  gather  round  him ;  and  beside  him  will  collect  a 
mob  of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  people- — dealers  in  salt,seller8 
of  barrel-staves,  vendors  of  "cutch,"  Prussian  herring-buyers, 
conieiy  girls  from  the  inland  districts  to  gut,  and  men  from  the 
Highlands  anxious  to  officiate  as  "hired  hands,"  Itinerant 
ministers  and  revivalists  also  come  on  the  scene  and  preach 
occasional  sermons  to  the  hundreds  of  devout  Scotch  people 
who  are  assembled  ;  and  thus  arises  many  a  prosperous  little 
town,  or  at  least  towns  that  might  be  pi-osperous  were  the 
tinny  treasures  of  the  sea  always  })lentiful.  As  the  chief  her- 
ing  season  comes  on  a  kind  of  madness  seizes  on  all  engaged, 
ever  so  remotely,  in  the  trade  ;  as  for  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  they  seem  to  go  completely  "  daft,"  especially  the  J 
younger  hands.  The  old  men,  too,  come  outside  to  view  thft  I 
annual  pi-eparations,  and  talk,  with  revived  enthusiasm,  t4^ 
^L  their  sons  and  grandsons  about  what  they  did  twenty  yea 

^1  agone ;  the  young  men  spread  out  the  shoulder-of-muttun  Bailftfl 

^V  of  their  boats  to  view  and  repair  defects  ;  and  the  wives  and  T 

^M  sweetheaits,  by  patching  and  darning,  contriv'c  to  make  old  i 

^M  nets  "  look  amaist  as  weel  as  new  ;"  boilers  bubble  with  the  ] 

H^  brown  caUeht,  locally  called    "  cutch,"  which  is  used  as  a  j 

H  preservative  for  the  nets  and  sails  ;  while  all  along  the  coasts 

^^  old  boats  are  being  cobbled  up  and  new  ones  are  being  built  ' 

^K  and  launched. 
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The  scene  along  the  seabnrti  from  Buckliaveii  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  Buckie  on  the  Firth  of  Moray  is  one  of  active  pre- 
paration, ami  all  concerned  are  lioping  for  a  "  lucky"  fiahing  ; 
"  winsome"  young  lassies  are  praying  for  the  success  of  their 
sweethearts'  boats,  because  if  the  season  turns  out  well  they 
will  be  married  women  at  its  close.  C'urers  look  sanguine, 
and  the  owners  of  Iree  boats  seem  happy.  I'he  little  children 
too — those  wonderful  little  children  one  alwajs  fiuds  iu  a 
fishing  village,  striving  so  manfully  to  fill  up  "  daddy's"  old 
clothes — participate  in  the  excitement :  tbey  have  their  win- 
ter's "  shoou"  and  "  Sunday  breoks"  in  perspective.  At  the 
quaint  village  of  Gamrie,  at  Macduff,  or  Buckie,  the  talk  of 
old  and  young,  on  coach  or  rail,  from  morning  to  night,  is  of 
herrings.  Tliere  are  comparisons  antl  calculations  about 
"crans"  and  barrels,  and  "broke"  and  " splitbelHes,"  and 
"  full  fisli"  and  "  lanks,"  and  reminiscences  of  great  hauls  of 
former  years,  and  much  figurative  talk  about  prices  and 
freights,  and  the  co-st  of  telegraphic  messages.  Then,  if  the 
present  fishery  be  dull,  hopes  are  expressed  that  the  next  one 
may  be  better,  "  Ony  fish  this  mornin'  ?"  is  the  firet  -saluta- 
tion of  one  neighbour  to  another  :  the  very  infanta  t«lk  alwut 
"herrin' ;"  schoolboys  steal  them  from  the  boats  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  their  negotiations  with  the  gooseberry  woman  : 
while  wandering  paupers  are  rewnrtled  with  one  or  two  broken 
fish  by  good-natured  sailors,  wbeu  "the  take"  has  been  bo 
satisfactory  as  to  warrant  such  largess.  At  Wick  the  native 
population,  augmented  by  four  thousand  strangers,  wakens 
into  renewed  life  ;  it  is  like  Doncaster  on  the  approach  of  the 
St.  Leger.  The  summer-time  of  Wick's  existence  begins  with 
the  fishery  :  the  shops  are  painted  on  their  outsides  and  are 
replenished  within  ;  the  milliner  and  the  tailor  exhibit  tlieir 
newest  fashions  ;  the  hardware  merchant  flourislies  his  most 
attractive  frj'ing-piins ;  the  grocer  amplifies  his  stock ;  and  so 
for  a  brief  period  all  is  ronU-ur  tie  rosr. 
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They  are  iit)t  all  practical  fishermen  who  go  down  to  tlie 
sea  for  herring  during  the  great  antunmal  fishing  season.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  capture  of  this 
fish — particularly  at  the  chief  stations — are  what  are  called 
*'  hired  hands,"  a  mixture  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
sailor  ;  and  this  fact  may  account  in  some  degi^ee  for  a  portion 
of  the  accidents  which  are  sure  to  occur  in  stormy  seasons. 
Many  of  those  men  are  mere  labourers  at  the  herring-fishery, 
and  have  little  skill  in  handling  a  boat ;  they  are  many  of  them 
farmers  in  the  I^wis,  or  small  crofters  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
The  real  orthodox  fisherman  is  a  different  being,  and  he  is  the 
same  everywhere.  If  you  travel  from  Banff  to  Bayonne  you 
find  that  fishermen  are  unchangeable. 

The  men's  work  is  all  performed  at  sea,  and,  so  far  as  the 
capture  of  the  herring  is  concerned,  there  is  no  display  of 
either  skill  or  cunning.  The  legal  mode  of  capturing  the 
herring  is  to  take  it  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  drift-net. 
The  herring-fishery,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  exact  means  and  mode  of 
capture  are  explicitly  laid  down.  A  drift-net  is  an  instrument 
made  of  fine  twine  w^orked  into  a  series  of  squares,  each  of 
which  is  an  inch,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  escape 
of  young  herrings.  Nets  for  herring  are  measured  by  the 
barrel-bulk,  and  each  barrel  will  hold  two  nets,  each  net  beincr 
fifty  yards  long  and  thirty-two  feet  deep.  The  larger  fishing- 
boats  carry  something  like  a  mile  of  these  nets ;  some,  at  any 
rat<»,  carry  a  drift  whicli  will  extend  two  thousand  yards  in 
length.  These  drifts  are  composed  of  many  separate  nets, 
fastened  together  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  back-rope,  and 
each  separate  net  of  the  series  is  marked  off  by  a  buoy  or 
bladder  which  is  attached  to  it,  the  whole  being  sunk  in  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  leaden  or  other  weight,  and  fastened  to  the 
boat  by  a  longer  or  shorter  trail-rope,  according  to  the  depth 
in  the  water  at  whicli  it  is  expected  to  find  the  herrings. 


luiilt :  the  largest,  being  iipwarils  of  tljirty-five  feet  keel,  with 
a  lfti;ge  drift  of  uets  tind  good  sail  and  nisfit,  will  cost  some- 
thing  like  n  sum  ofXlifMI. 

The  other  mode  of  fishing  for  herrings,  which  has  existed 
for  alrautr  a  (piarter  of  a  centnry,  is  illegal,  although  it  is  Gs 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  is  legally  used  tu  captnre  the 
pilchard  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  In  the  west  of  Scotland, 
oil  Lochfyne  in  particular,  where  it  is  still  to  same  extent 
[iractiseil,  it  is  called  "  trawlinp  :""  Irnt  the  inslrnment  of  cajt- 
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ture  ia  in  reality  a  "  seine"  net ;  and,  so  far  as  tho  size  of  the  I 
mesh  IB  concerned,  is  all  right.     Tlie  mode  of  using  this  uet  1 1 
ahftll  presently  describe  ;  in  tlie  meantime  I  may  state  that  J 
the  practice  of  "  seining"  has  given  cause  to  much  disputatio 
and  many  quarrels,  some  of  them  resulting  in  violence  i 
bloodshed  ;  the  whole  dispute  having  given  rise  to  the  p 
Commission  of  Inquiry.    It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  abridge  I 
the  commissioners'  account  of  the  cause  of  quarrel,  and  the! 
argnmeats  used  on  both  sides  of  the  question,     Tlie  drifl-net 
men  assert  that  immature  herrings  are  caught  by  the  ttawl, 
and  tliat  that  mode  of  iisbing  breaks  up  the  shoals,  and  that 
these  scatter  and  do  not  again  unite,  as  also  that  the  seine  j 
destroys  the  spawn.     A  graver  assertion  is,  tljat  the  trawlec^a 
herrings  are  not  fit  for  curing  in  consequence  of  their  bein 
injured  in  the  capture  ;  likewise  that  the  seine-net  fishers  ami 
given  to  brawling  and  mischief     The  assertion  is  alsc 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  two  kinds  of  fishing  to  be 
caiTied  on  together,  especially  in  confined  places  like  Lochfyna 
The  real   reason  is,  I  think,  brought  in  last — viz.  that  the 
great  quantities  of  fish  taken  on  a  sudden  by  the  trawlers 
affect  the  markets  and  derange  the  prices — all  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  drift-net  men.     Tlie  trawlers  are  quite  able 
to  answer  all  these  questions  both  indiriJually  and  by  a 
general  denial.     They  say  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  con- 
tract the  width  of  the  mesh,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  trawl-net 
mesh  is  quite  aa  large  as  the  other.     They  assert  that  a  seine- 
net  13  not  so  much  calculated  to  disturb  a  shoal  of  herrings 
as  the  drifl-net,  which  is  of  great  length  and  at  once  obstnicfs 
the  shoal.     They  deny  that  they  have  interfered  with  the 
spawn ing-beds,  and  also  state  that  they  have  no  particular 
interest  in  catching  foul  fish,  as  they  sell  their  herrings  chiefly 
in  a  freah  state,  and  say  that  their  fish  are  most  adapted  for 
the  fresh  market,  likewise  that  they  can  be  cured  as  easily  as 
herrings  caught  by  the  drift-nets.     They  emphatically  deny 
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being  brawlers,  or  tliut  they  wilfully  injure  tlie  drift-iiets ; 
and  they  assert  that  both  kinds  of  fishing  can  perfectly  well 
be  carrieLl  on  simultaneously  on  the  same  fishing-ground.  In 
fact  the  trawlers,  in  my  opinion,  have  thoroughly  made  out 
their  case  ;  and  the  commissioners,  I  am  vety  glad  to  record, 
have  decided  in  their  favour. 

The  pilchard  is  generally  captured  by  means  of  the  seine- 
net,  and  we  never  hear  of  its  being  injured  thereby.  It  is  also 
cured  in  large  quantities,  the  same  as  the  herring,  although 
the  modus  operandi  is  somewhat  different. 

The  pilchard  was  at  one  time,  like  the  herring,  thought  to 
be  a  migratory  fish,  but  it  has  been  found,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  herring,  to  be  a  native  of  our  own  seas.  In  some 
years  the  pilchard  has  been  known  to  ahed  its  spawn  in  May, 
but  the  usual  time  is  October,  and  Mr.  Couch  thinks  that 
fish  does  not  breed  twice  in  the  same  year.  Their  food,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Couch,  is  small  crustaceous  animals,  as  their 
stomachs  are  frequently  crammed  with  a  small  kind  of  shrimp, 
and  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  food  is  thought  to  be  enor- 
mous. "When  on  the  coast,  the  assemblage  of  pilchards 
aaaunies  an  arrangement  like  that  of  a  great  army,  and  tbe 
vast  shoal  ia  known  to  be  made  up  by  the  coming  together  of 
smaller  bodies  of  that  fish,  and  these  frequently  separate  and 
rejoin,  and  are  constantly  shifting  their  position.  The  pil- 
chard is  not  DOW  so  numerous  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but 
very  lai^e  hauls  ai-e  still  occasionally  obtained.  According  to 
a  recent  statement  in  the  Times,  the  present  pilchard  season 
(1865)  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bad  one — "  the  worat  that  has 
been  experienced  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Tlie  great 
majority  of  the  boats  have  not  nearly  cleared  their  expenses.* 

Great  excitement  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  during 
the  pilcliard  season.  Persons  watch  the  wat«r  from  the  coast 
and  signal  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  fish  the  moment 
they  perceive  indications  of  a   shoaL     These  watchers  are 
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locttlly  colk'd  '■]iiie]'8,"  (uid  tliey  an-  provided  with  signals  c 
white  calico  or  hrancLcB  of  trees,  with  whicli  to  direct  t 
course  of  the  hoat,  and  to  inform  ttiose  iii  charge  wlien  the 
are  upon  the  fish — the  slioal  being  best  seen  fwrn  the  cliHs. 
The  pilchards  are  captured  by  tlie  seine-net — that  is,  the  shoal, 
or  spot  of  a  shoal,  that  lias  risen,  is  completely  suironnded  by 
A  wall  of  netting,  the  principal  boat  and  itssateJUtes  the  volyer  J 
and  the  Inrker,  with  the  "  stop-netB,"  having  so  worked  t 
quite  to  overlap  each  othei-'a  wall  of  canvas.     The  place  where  1 
the  joining;  nf  tlie  two  nets  is  formed  is  carefully  wafchetl,  tol 
Ree  that  none  of  the  fish  esca[>e  at  that  place,  and  if  it  bo  too  J 
open,  the  fish  are  beaten  back  with  the  oars  of  some  of  the  J 
persons  attending — about  eighteen  in  nlL     In  due  time  theJ 
seine  is  worked  or  hauled  into  shallow  water  for  the  coa'-J 
venience  of  getting  out  the  fish,  and  it  may  perhaps  contaiitl 
pilchards  sufficient  to  fill  two  thousand  hogsheads.    GcnenUIy  I 
speaking,  four  or  five  seines  will  be  at  work  together,  givinj 
eniploymetit  to  a  great  number  of  the  pe^iple,  who  may  Iiaval 
been  watching  for  the  chance  during  many  days.     When  the  | 
tide  fulls  the  men  commence  to  hring  ashore  tlie  fish,  a  tuck«- 
net  worked  inside  of  the  seine  being  iised  for  safety;  and  the  J 
large  shallow  dipper  boats  required  for  bringing  the  fish  to  the  ( 
beach  may  he  seen  sunk  to  the  water's  edge  with  their  burden,  I 
as  successive  bucketfuls  are  taken  out  of  the  nets  and  emptied  I 
into  these  conveyance  ves-sels.     To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  .^ 
quantity,  as  connected  witli  pilchard-fishing,  I  may  state  thai  I 
it  takes  nearly  three  thousand  fish  to  fill  a  hogshead.     I  havsLl 
heard  of  a  shoal  I)eing  captured  that  took  a  fortnight  to  bring] 
ashore.      Ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  pilchards  have  beeni 
known  to  be  taken  in  one  port  in  a  day's  tima    The  codo-I 
venience  of  keeping  the  shoal  in  the  water  is  obvious,  as  the  i 
fish  need  not  be  withdrawn  from  it  till   it  is  convenient  to] 
salt  them.     Tlie  fish  are  salted  in  curing-houses,  great  quan-J 
titles  of  them  Wing  piled  up  into  huge  stacks,  alternate  layeit'l 
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(tf  salt  auci  iiah.  During  tlio  process  of  curing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  useful  oil  exudes  from  tlic  heaps.  Tlie  salting  process 
is  called  "  bulking,"  and  tlie  fisli  are  built  up  into  stacks 
with  great  regularity,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
four  weeks,  after  which  they  are  washed  and  freed  from  the 
oil,  then  packed  into  hogsheads,  and  sent  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
to  be  extensively  consumed  during  Lent,  as  well  ns  at  other 
fastiug  times.  The  liuiTy  and  bustle  at  any  of  the  little  Coru- 
wall  ports  during  the  manipulation  of  a  few  shoals  of  pilchards 
must  be  seen,  the  excitement  cannot  be  very  well  described. 

The  pilchard  is,  or  rather  it  ought  to  be,  the  Sardinia  of 
commerce,  but  its  place  is  usuqied  by  tlie  sprat,  or  garvie 
as  we  call  it  in  Scotland,  and  thousands  uf  tin  boxes  of  that 
fish  are  annually  made  up  and  sold  as  sardines.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  sprat,  so  far  as  its  natural  history  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  fisli  tliat  is  very  abundant  in  .Scotland, 
eapecifllly  in  tlie  Firtli  of  Forth,  where  for  many  years  there 
has  been  a  good  sprat-fishery.  We  do  not  now  retjuii'e  to  go 
to  France  for  our  saixlines,  as  we  can  cure  them  at  home  iu 
tlie  French  style.  The  sprat-fishery  for  sardine-nmkitig  is 
still,  however,  a  considerable  maritime  industry  on  the  coast 
of  France.  In  1864  about  '75,000  barrels  of  sprata  were 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  besides  those  sold  fresh  and 
the  quantities  done  up  in  oil  as  aardiucs.  The  preceas  of 
curing  with  oil  u  as  follows  : — The  fish  must  be  well  washed 
in  aeft-water,  after  which  they  are  sprinkled  with  clean  salt 
The  next  process  is  to  cut  ofl"  the  heads  of  the  fish,  and  takf 
away  the  intestines,  etc.,  after  which  they  are  again  rinsed  in 
the  sea-water,  and  hung  up  or  laid  out  to  dry  in  order  to 
beautify.  After  this  they  are  placed  for  a  very  brief  perioil 
in  a  pan  of  boiling  oil,  which  completes  the  cure.  BefVui- 
being  packed  in  thi.-  neat  little  tin  boxes  in  which  we  finil 
them,  the  sardines  mv  laid  down  on  a  grating,  in  order 
lo  let  the  oil  dmiu  off — the  finishing  pixicessi  being  the  ex- 
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posure  of  the  box  in  a  steam-chest  for  such  a  period  as  the  I 
ourer  deems  necessary'.  According  to  myinformant,  athorough 
cure  is  effected  when  the  box  appeal's  convex  ou  the  two  | 

sides,  only  it  is  necessary  tliat  this  convexity  should  disappear 
as  the  box  hecoinea  cooL  Ten  millions  of  boxes  are  annually 
sent  away  from  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  these  are  widely 
(listiibuted,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Australia  and  America 
as  well  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  use  of  cod-roe  in  the 
French  sprat-fishevy.  The  quantity  used  costs  about  £80,000 
annually,  and  is  brought  from  Norway.  Each  boat  engaged 
in  the  sprat-fiahery  will  use  from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels ! 
Will  not  the  consumption  of  such  a  quantity  of  roe  tell  by 
aud  by  on  the  cod-fishery  ? 

Sprats,  whetlier  they  be  young  hen'ings  or  no,  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  winter  months,  and  afford  a  supply  of  whole- 
some food  of  the  fish  kind  to  many  who  are  unable  to  procure 
more  expensive  kinds.  When  the  fishing  for  garvies  (sprats) 
was  stopped  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of  the  Boaiil  of  White 
Fisheries,  there  was  quite  a  sensation  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  an 
agitation  was  got  up  that  lias  resulted  in  a  partial  resuniption 
uf  tlie  fishing,  which  ia  of  considerable  value — about  £50,000 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  alone. 

Commerce  in  herring  is  entirely  different  from  commerce  in 
any  other  aiticle,  particularly  in  Scotland.     lu  fact  the  fishery, 
as  at  present  conducl43d,  is  just  another  way  of  gambling.     The   i 
home  "curers"  and  foreigu  buyers  are  the  persons  who  at  present  ] 
keep  the  herring-fishery  from  stagnating,  and  the  goods  (Le.  the  I 
fish)  ore  generally  all  bought  and  sold  long  before  they  are 
captured.     The  way  of  dealing  in  herring  ia  pretty  much  as 
follows : — Owners  of  boats  are  engaged  lo  fish  by  curers,  the 
baijjaius  being  usually  that  the  curer  will  take  two  hundred 
crans  of  herring — and  a  crau,  it  may  be  stated,  is  forty-five 
gallons  of  ungutted  fish ;  for  these  two  hundred  crans  a  certain 
sum  per  cran  is  paid  according  to  arrongemeut,  the  bargain 


including  bs  well  a  definite  sum  of  ready  money  by  way  of 
bounty.  inThapa  also  au  allowance  of  spirits,  and  tlie  use  of 
ground  for  the  diying  of  the  nets.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
boat-owner  provides  a  boat,  nets,  buoys,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  fishery,  and  engages  a  crew  to  fish  ;  bia  crew  may,  per- 
haps, be  relatives  and  part-owners  sharing  the  venture  with 
him,  but  usually  tlie  crew  consists  of  liired  men  who  get  so 
much  wages  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  have  no  risk  or 
profit  This  is  the  plan  followed  by  free  and  independent 
fishermen  who  are  really  owners  of  their  own  boats  and 
apparatus.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  curer  is  bargaining 
for  two  hundred  crans  of  fish  months  before  he  knows  that  a 
single  herring  will  be  captured  ;  for  the  bargain  of  uext 
season  is  always  made  at  the  close  of  the  present  one,  and  he 
has  to  pay  out  at  once  a  large  sum  by  way  of  bounty,  and 
provide  barrels,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  cure  before 
he  knows  even  if  the  catch  of  the  season  just  expiring  n-ill  all 
be  sold,  or  how  the  markets  wiU  pulsate  next  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fisherman  has  received  bis  pay  for  his  season's 
fish,  and  very  likely  pocketed  a  sum  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds  as  earnest-money  for  next  year's  work.  Then,  again, 
a  certain  number  of  curers  who  are  menof  capital  will  advance 
money  to  young  fishoimen  in  order  that  they  may  purchase  a 
boat  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  netting  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  the  fishery — thus  thirling  the  boat  to  their  service, 
very  probably  fixing  an  advantageous  price  per  cran  for  the 
herrings  to  be  fished  and  supplietl  Curers,  again,  who  are 
not  capitalists,  have  to  borrow  from  the  buyers,  because  to 
compete  with  their  fellows  they  must  be  able  to  lend  money 
for  the  purchase  of  boats  and  nets,  or  to  advance  sums  by  way 
of  bounty  to  the  free  boats  ;  and  thus  a  rotten  unwholesome 
system  goes  the  round — fishermen,  Iwat-builders,  curers,  and 
merchants  all  hanging  on  eacli  other,  and  evidencing  that 
thci-e  is  as  much  gambling  in  hcrrijig-fishing  as  iu  horse-racing. 


THE  BOrSTli'  STSTESt 


Tbe  whole  system  of  commeive  connected  with  this  trade  j 
decidedly  unhealthy,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  checked  and  » 
coDstructed  if  there  I>e  any  Ic^cal  method  of  doing  it.     AtJ 
port  of  three  hundred  boata  a  sum  of  X145  was  paid  by  tli^ 
carers  for  "arles,"  and  spent  in  the  public-houses '    More  than 
£4000  was  paid  iu  bounties,  aud  an  advance  of  nearly  £7000 
made  on  the  various  coutracts,  and  all  this  money  vraa  j 
eight  months  before  the  fishing  began.     AVlieu  the  season  iaJ 
favourable  one  and  plenty  of  fish  are  taken,  then  all  goes  vd 
and  the  evil  day  is  postponed  ;  but  if^  as  in  one  or  two  r 
seasons,  the  take  is  poor,  then  there  comes  a  cnish.     One  fal 
and,  like  a  row  of  bricks,  the  others  all  follow.     At  the  la] 
tuhlng  stations  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  boats  thi 
are  thoroughly  tieo  ;  they  are  tied  up  iu  some  way  betwet 
the  buyers  and  curers,  or  they  are  in  pawn  to  some  merchaj 
who  "  backs  "  the  uomiual  owner.     The  principal,  or  at  lei 
the  immediate  sutferera  by  these  arrangements  are  the  hire 
men. 

This  "bounty,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  most  ix>prehensib]| 
feature  of  herring  commerce,  and  although  still  the  pi-eval 
mode  of  doing  business,  has  been  loudly  declaimed  agaiost  bji 
all  who  have  the  real  good  of  the  fishermen  at  heart  Oft 
enough  men  who  have  obtained  boats  and  nets  on  credit,  s 
hired  persons  to  assist  them  during  the  fishery,  are  so  unfai 
tunate  as  not  to  catch  euough  of  herrings  to  pay  their  expense 
The  curers  for  whom  they  engaged  to  fish  having  ictained  nmt 
of  the  bounty  money  on  accomit  of  boats  and  nets,  cousequeot]; 
the  hired  servants  have  fre<iueutly  in  such  cases  to  go  home— 
sometimes  to  a  great  distance — pennilesa  It  would  be  i 
better  if  the  old  system  of  a  share  were  rc-inti-oduced  ;  in  tin 
case  the  hii'ed  men  would  at  least  participate  to  the  extent  <) 
the  fislitng,  whether  it  were  good  or  hod,  Koiit-owoere  tiy  d 
course  to  get  as  good  tciiiis  as  puRsihlo,  as  well  in  the  shi^ 
iif  \iv\w  for  licii'iiigs  iiff  ill  IpouilIv  nnd  pen^uisites. 
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example  of  an  engagement  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a  Burghbeod 
boat,  which  bargained  for  15s.  per  craii,  20s.  of  engaging  money 
(arles),  ten  gallwus  of  whisky,  net-ground,  netr-driving— i.(', 
from  the  boat  to  the  ground  and  back  again — and  £20  of  cash 
in  the  shape  of  a  bounty,'  At  some  places  even  lai^er  sums 
are  asked  for  and  obtained — as  much  as  £54  in  bounty  and 
perquisites.  My  idea  la  that  there  ought  to  be  no  "  engage- 
ments," no  bounty,  and  no  perquisites.  As  each  tishiug  comes 
round  let  the  boats  catch,  and  the  curera  buy  day  by  day  as 
the  fish  arrive '  at  the  quay.  This  plan  has  already  been 
adopted  at  some  fishing-towns,  and  is  an  obvious  improve- 
ment on  the  prevailing  plan  of  gambling  by  means  of 
"  engagements'  in  advance. 

In  fact,  this  fisheiy  is  best  described  when  it  is  called  a 
lottery.  No  i>eraon  knows  what  the  yield  will  be  till  the  last 
moment :  it  may  be  abundant,  or  it  may  be  a  total  failure. 
Agriculturists  are  aware  long  before  the  reaping  season 
whether  their  crops  are  light  or  heavy,  and  they  arraiige  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  lishenuan,  his  harvest 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  "luck."  It  is  this  belief  in  "luck" 
which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  our  fisher-folk  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  times  :  they  are  greatly  behind  in  all 
matters  of  progress  ;  our  fiehiug  towns  look  as  if  they  were, 
80  to  speak,  stereotj'ped.  It  is  a  woeful  time  for  the  fislier- 
folk  when  the  herrings  fail  tliem  ;  for  this  great  harvest  of  the 
sea,  which  needs  no  tillage  of  the  husbandman,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  reaped  without  either  sowing  seed  or  paying  rent, 

•  "We  undersbmd  thst  about  100  Iwita  have  been  engi^,'edto  fi»h 
Ht  Fraserburgh  from  Portsoy,  Purlknockie,  Buckie,  uiid  Portgordon, 
and  the  other  tiiihiDg  villages.  The  exact  tonus  of  engajj^euent  we 
subjoin  as  fulluws,  froui  an  authoritative  suurcc.  The  terms  are — 
15s.  per  cnui,  irith  £15  bounty,  £2  fur  ludginija,  £l  as  earnest -money, 
with  cartAge  uf  nets,  and  net  ground.  The  cartage  of  nets  and  net 
ground  contfl  £3  :  IOk  ti>  £4,  so  that  the  tcnuH  iire  equal  Ui  IBs.  per 
tran,  and  £21  :  10s.  to  £22  in  full  of  bounty."— Bon/  Journal. 
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ia  the  cliicf  industry  tliat  the  hulk  of  the  coast  population 
depend  ujrau  for  a  good  sum  of  money.  Tlie  fishing  is  the 
bank,  in  which  they  have  openeil,  and  perhaps  exhausted,  a 
cash-credit ;  for  often  enough  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger,  even  after  the  fishing  season  has  come  and 
gone.  In  other  words,  new  boats  liave  to  he  paid  for  out  of 
the  fishing ;  new  clothes,  new  houses,  additional  nets,  and 
even  weddings,  are  all  dependent  on  the  herring-fishery.  It  is 
notable  that  after  a  favourable  season  the  weddings  among  the 
fishing  populations  are  very  numerous.  The  anxiety  for  a 
good  season  may  be  noted  all  along  the  British  coasts,  from 
Newhaven  to  Yarmouth,  or  from  Crail  to  Wick. 

The  highest  prices  are  paid  for  the  early  fish,  contracts 
I'or  these  in  a  cured  state  being  sometimes  fixed  as  high  as 
forty-five  shillings  per  barrel.  These  are  at  once  despatched  to 
Germany,  in  the  inland  towns  of  which  a  prime  salt  herring 
of  the  early  cure  is  considered  a  great  luxury,  fetching  some- 
times the  handsome  price  of  one  shilling !  Great  quantities 
of  cured  herrings  are  sent  to  Stettin  or  other  German  ports, 
and  so  eager  are  some  of  the  merchants  for  an  early  supply 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  purchase  quautlties 
uubranded,  through  the  agency  of  the  telegraph.  On  those 
parts  of  the  coast  where  the  communication  with  lai^  towns 
is  easy,  considerable  quantities  of  lieniug  are  purcliased  fresh, 
for  transmission  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  inland 
cities.  Buyers  attend  for  that  purpose,  and  send  them  off 
fre^iuently  in  an  open  truck,  with  only  a  slight  covering  to 
protect  them  fiom  the  sun.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  fresh 
herring  ia  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  in  sucli  places,  and  a 
demand  exists  that  would  exhaust  any  supply  that  could  bo  , 
sent.  During  one  day  in  last  September  what  was  thought 
to  he  a  hopeless  glut  of  herrings  arrived  at  Bilhugsgate ;  the 
consignment  was  so  vast  as  quite  to  alarm  the  salesmen  of  ■ 
that  market;  hut  their  feiirs  were  groundless,  as  before  nooa 


every  herring  was  sold.  From  ten  to  twelvo  thousand  tons  of 
fresh  herrings  are  sent  from  Dunbar  alone,  during  the  seasoii, 
into  iuland  districts,  being  distributed  by  means  of  the  railway, 
and  also  by  cadgers. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  herring-curers  are  meu  of  enterprise 
and  intelligence.  The  late  Sir.  Methuen  of  Leith  may  be 
cited  as  on  example  of  the  class :  he  was  of  humble  parentage, 
but  had  the  good  fortune,  by  perseverance  and  industry,  to 
become  the  greatest  herring-curer  in  the  world.  He  raised 
his  gigantic  business  on  a  small  foundation,  which  his  father 
and  he  laid  at  Bumtislaud  in  Fife.  His  business  grew  apace  ; 
his  yards  overflowed  into  the  streets,  and  his  piles  of  barrels 
soon  blocked  up  the  passages.  He  gathered  knowledge  of  his 
business  from  all  who  could  give  it  him  ;  and  in  after  years, 
when  his  trade  had  grown  to  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind,  he 
found  this  knowledge  of  great  service  to  him.  He  was  soon 
compelled,  however,  by  the  extension  of  liis  connection,  to  seek 
larger  head-quarters  than  he  could  obtain  at  Burntisland.  In 
1833,  therefore,  he  removed  to  Leith,  the  seaport  of  Edin- 
buigh,  where  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  business  till  tlie 
time  of  his  death.  For  thirty  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Iierring-trade  in  Britain,  and  was  so  energetic  and  reputable 
in  his  dealings  as  really  to  command  success,  in  which,  of 
course,  he  was  materially  aided  by  hb  rapidly-increasing 
capital.  He  created  curing-stations,  and  so  forced  business. 
Wherever  he  saw  an  eligible  spot,  he  marked  it  out  as  a  place 
to  cure  in.  His  business  widened  and  widened,  till  thousands 
of  the  Scottish  fishing-boats  were  ready  to  obey  his  behests  ; 
and,  not  contented  with  what  he  had  achieved  in  his  own 
country,  he  invaded  England,  and  commenced  stations  along 
the  east  coast  and  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  having  some  time  before 
established  business  relations  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Mr, 
Methuen  took  a  warm  interest  in  all  questions  connected  with 
the  herrhig-lisherj',  and  may  be  said  to  have  carrieil  on  busi- 
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ness  duriug  tlie  period  when  these  fisheviijs  wew  iu  llieir  most 
prosperous  condition  ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the 
culmination  of  the  trade.  He  was  foremoEt  in  action  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scot- 
land. His  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  trade,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  fish,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  his  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the  Board,  were  the 
means  of  couvcrting  the  Government  of  his  time,  so  that  the 
Board  was  maintained  in  its  integiity.  Mr.  Methuen's  powers 
of  observation  were  considemble ;  he  once  reasoned  out  by  a 
reference  to  some  old  letters  the  precise  spot  where  a  local 
ahoal  of  herrings  was  to  be  found.  1  have  alluded  to  Ms  plan 
of  gathering  knowledge  from  all  with  whom  he  come  in  con- 
tact ;  he  stored  up  such  letters  of  his  agents  as  contained  facts 
for  future  use,  and  often  found  them  of  service,  At  one  of 
his  stations  in  the  far  North  the  fishing  had  been  unsuccessful 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  there  was  no  prosiject 
of  improvement,  when  he  gave  it  his  consideration.  Looking 
over  his  agent's  letters  at  said  i>lace  for  some  years  back,  he 
found,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  at  a  certain  spot  herrings 
were  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  instructed  his  agent  to  send 
his  boats  to  that  spot.  Tlie  fishermen  simply  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  an  individual  sitting  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  and 
teUing  lki:m  where  to  get  fish.  But  as  liis  orders  were  positive, 
tliey  had  to  obey,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  returned 
the  next  morning  loaded  with  herring. 

Having  explained  the  relation  of  the  curers  to  the  trade, 
I  nmst  now  speak  of  the  cure — the  greater  number  of  the 
herrings  caught  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  being  pickled  iu  salt ; 
a  result  originally,  no  doubt,  of  the  want  of  speedy  modes  of 
transit  to  large  scats  of  population,  where  herrings  would  be 
lai^ely  consumed  if  they  could  aiTJve  in  a  sufficiently  fresh 
state  to  be  palatable.  At  stations  abont  Wick  the  qiiautity 
of  herrings  disposed  of  fresh  is  compamlivcly  small,  so  that  by 


As  soon  as  the  boats  reach  the  harboui' — and  as  the  lisliiii^  i« 
nppoint^cd  to  be  carried  on  after  aunset  they  arrive  very  early 
in  the  morning — the  various  crews  commence  to  carry  their 
tish  to  the  reception-troughs  of  the  curers  by  whom  they  have 
been  engaged.  A  person  in  tlie  interest  of  the  curer  checks 
the  number  of  crans  brought  in,  and  sprinkles  the  fish  from 
time  to  time  with  considerable  quantities  of  salt.  As  soon  a.i 
a  score  or  two  of  baskets  have  been  emptied,  the  gutters  set 
earnestly  to  do  their  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  dirty  and 
Jisagreenble  in  thi-  extreiin'.     T\w  gnttc^rs  iisuallv  work  in 
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companies  of  alxiut  five — ono  or  two  gutting,  one  o 
carrying,  and  another  packing.  Baaketfuls  of  the  fish,  so  soou 
as  they  are  gutted,  are  carried  to  the  back  of  the  yard,  and 
plunged  into  a  large  tub,  there  to  be  roused  and  mixed  up 
with  salt ;  then  the  adroit  and  active  packer  seizes  a  handful 
and  arranges  them  with  the  greatest  precision  hi  a  barrel,  a 
handful  of  salt  being  thrown  over  each  layer  as  it  is  put  in, 
so  that,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  minutes,  the  lai^  barrel 
is  crammed  full  with  many  hundred  fish,  all  gutted,  roused, 
and  packed  in  s  period  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  As 
the  fiah  settle  down  in  the  barrel,  more  are  added  from  day  to 
day,  till  it  is  thoroughly  fidl  and  ready  for  the  brand.  On  the 
proper  performance  of  these  parts  of  the  business,  the  quality 
of  the  cured  fisli  very  much  depends,  The  late  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  the  Fishing 
Board,  published  plain  instmetions  for  taking  and  curing 
herrings  ;  ho  gives  minute  directions  in  all  departments,  and 
thus  speaks  of  the  important  duties  of  the  coopers  : — "  During 
the  period  of  the  curing,  the  cooper's  first  employment  in  the 
morning  should  be  to  examine  every  barrel  packed  on  the 
previous  day,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  of  tliem  have  lost  the 
pickle,  so  that  he  may  have  all  such  barrels  immediately  re- 
packed, salted,  and  pickled As  already  stated,  tlie 

cooper  in  charge  should  see  that  the  gutters  are  furnished 
every  morning  with  sharp  knives.  He  should  be  careful  to 
strew  salt  among  the  herrings  as  they  are  turned  int«  the 
gutting-boxes  ;  give  a  general  but  strict  attention  to  the  gut- 
ters, in  order  to  insure  that  they  do  their  work  properly  ;  see 
that  the  honings  are  properly  sorted,  and  that  all  the  broken 
and  injured  fish  are  removed  ;  and  take  care  that  the  fish  are 
sufficiently  and  effectually  roused.  Then  he  should  see  that 
every  barrel  is  seasoned  with  water,  and  the  hoops  projierly 
driven,  before  they  arc  given  to  the  packers.  He  should  like- 
wise keep  his  eyes  over  the  jiackers,  to  see  that  the  tiers  of 
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herrings  are  regularly  luiil  and  salted,  and  tliat  a  cover  is 
placed  on  every  ban-el  immediately  after  it  has  been  com- 
pletely packed." 

I  have  a  very  few  words  to  say  about  the  brand :  whether 
or  not  each  barrel  of  herrings  should  have  stamped  upon  it  a 
government  mark  indicative  of  its  quality  has  been  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  subjects  of  controversy  in  connection  with  herring 
commerce.  JVbw  the  brand — which  was  devised  during  the 
time  the  British  government  paid  a  bounty  to  the  curer  as 
an  encouragement  to  fiah  for  herrings — is  voluntary,  and  has 
to  be  paid  for,  and  in  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
altogether  discontiutied ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps 
had  it  never  existed,  although  its  continuance  has  been  advo- 
cated by  many  excellent  persons  on  the  ground  of  its  serviet- 
te the  fisheries.  Other  kinds  of  goods  Lave  been  able  to  com- 
mand a  market  without  tlie  interference  of  government — 
such  OS  cotton  and  other  textUe  fabrics,  cheese,  etc.  Wliy 
then  could  not  we  sell  our  herrings  on  the  faith  of  the  curer  i 
Government  is  not  asked  to  bmnd  our  broadcloths,  or  our 
blankets,  nor  yet  our  steam-engines  ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  a 
total  aboUtion  of  the  brand  on  our  hen-Jng-barrels ;  but  al- 
though I  am  an  advocate  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  brand 
I  wish  the  present  Fiaheiy  Board  continued  :  there  is  ample 
employment  for  all  the  officers  of  that  Itoard  in  acting  as 
statisticians  and  police  ;  we  can  never  obtain  sufficient  infor- 
mation about  the  capture  and  disposal  of  the  Rsh,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  fishery,  etc,  etc. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  "  licrring-harveat," 
as  gathered  in  the  Moray  Frith,  may  \tc  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  a  paper 
contributed  by  the  author  to  the  ComhUl  Magazim : — 

The  boats  usually  start  for  the  fishing-ground  an  hour  or 
two  before  sunset,  and  are  generally  manned  by  four  men  and 
a  boy,  in  addilion  (o  llie  owner  ur  skipper.     The  nets,  whicli 
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have  been  carried  inland  in  the  mortiiiig,  in  order  that  thi 
might  be  thoroughly  dried,  have  been  brought  to  the  boat  ia 
cart  or  waggon.     On  board  tlierc  is  a  keg  of  water  and  a  bag 
bread  or  hard  biscuit ;  and  in  addition  to  these  simple  nect 
sariea,  our  boat  contains  a  bottle  of  whisky  which  we  liai 
presented  by  way  of  paying  our  footing.     The  name  of  01 
skipper  is  Francis  Sinclair,  and  a  very  gallant-looking  felloi 
he  ia  ;  and  as  to  his  dress — why,  his  boots  alone  would 
the  success  of  a  Surrey  melodrama  ;  and  neither  Truefit  nor 
Eoss  could   satisfactorily   imitate   his  beard   and   whiskers. 
Having  got  safely  on  hoard — a  rather  difficult  matter  in  a 
crowded  harbour,  where  the  boats  are  elbowing  each  other  for 
room — we  contrive,  with  some  labour,  to  work  our  way  out 
the  narrow-necked  harbour  into  the  bay,  along  with  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninetj'-nine  boats  that  are  to  accompany  vs  ii 
our  night's  avocation.     The  heights  of  Pultejieytown,  whii 
command  the  quays,  are  covered  with  spectatore  admiring 
the    pour-out   of   the   herring   fleet   and   wishing    wiUi    nil 
their  hearts  "God  speed"  to  the  venturers:  old  salts  who 
have   long  retired   from    active    seamanship  are  coiml 
their  "  takes"  over  again  ;  and  the  curer  ia   mentally 
oning  up  the  morrow's  catch.     Janet  and  Jeanie  are 
ing  a  kindly  good-bye  to  "  faither,"  and  hoping  for  the 
return  of  Donald  or  Murdoch  ;  and  crowds  of  people 
scattered  on  the  heights,  all  taking  various  degrees  of  inl 
in  the  scene,  which  is  stirringly  picturesque  to  the  eye 
tourist,  and  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 

Bounding  gaily  over  the  waves,  which  are  crisping  ai 
curling  their  crests  under  the  influence  of  the  Innd-breeze,  < 
shoulder-of-mutton  sail  filled  with  a  good  capful  of  wind, 
hug  the  rocky  coast,  passing  the  iiiined  tower  known  as  " 
Old  Man  of  Wick,"  which  seiTea  as  a  capital  landmark  for 
fleet.  Soon  the  red  sun  begins  to  dip  into  the  golden  wee 
burnishing  the  waves  with  lustrous  crimson  and  silver,  an^ 
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against  the  darkeuinff  eastern  sky  the  thonsand  sails  of  the 
heiTing-fleet  Ijlnze  like  sheets  of  flame.  Tlie  shore  becomes 
more  and  more  indistinct,  and  the  beetling  clift'a  assume  fan- 
tastic and  weird  shapes,  whilst  the  inoaninR  waters  rush  into 
deep  cavernous  recesses  with  a  wild  and  monotonous  sough, 
that  falls  on  the  ear  with  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  melancholy, 
broken  only  by  the  shrill  wail  of  the  lierring-gulL  A  dull 
hot  haze  settles  on  the  scene,  through  which  the  coppery  rays 
of  the  sun  penetrate,  powerless  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  scene 
grows  more  and  more  picturestiue  as  tlie  glowing  sails  of  the 
fleet  fade  into  grey  specks  dimly  seen.  Anon  the  breeze 
freshens  and  our  boat  cleaves  the  water  with  redoubled  speed  : 
we  seem  to  sail  farther  and  farther  into  the  gloom,  until  the 
boundary-line  between  sea  and  shore  becomes  lost  to  the  sight 
We  ought  to  have  shot  onr  neta  before  it  l>ecame  so  dark, 
but  our  skipper,  being  anxious  to  hit  upon  the  right  place,  en 
as  to  save  a  second  shooting,  tacked  up  and  down,  uncertain 
where  to  take  up  his  station.  We  had  studied  the  move- 
ments of  certain  "wise  men"  of  the  fishery — men  who  are 
always  lucky,  and  who  find  out  the  fish  when  others  fail ;  but 
our  crew  became  impatient  when  they  began  to  smell  the 
water,  which  had  an  oily  gleam  upon  it  indicative  of  herring, 
and  sent  out  from  the  bows  of  the  Iwat  bright  phosphori'scent 
sparkles  of  light.  The  men  several  times  thought  they  were 
right  over  the  fish,  but  the  skipper  knew  better.  At  last,  after 
a  lengthened  cruise,  our  commander,  who  had  been  silent  for 
half-an-hour,  jumped  up  and  called  to  action.  "  Up,  men,  and 
at  'em,"  was  then  the  order  of  the  night.  The  preparations 
for  shooting  the  nets  at  once  began  by  our  lowering  sail. 
Surrounding  us  on  all  sides  was  to  he  seen  a  moving  world  of 
boats ;  many  with  their  sails  do^vn,  their  nets  floating  in  the 
water,  and  their  crews  at  rest,  indulging  in  fitful  snatches  of 
sleep.  Other  boats  again  were  still  flitting  uneasily  about ; 
their  gkipi>eii?,  like  uurfiwn,  anxious  to  shoot  in  the  l>est  place, 
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but  as  yet  uncertain  where  to  cast :  they  wait  till  they  see5 
indications  of  tish  in  other  nets.  By  and  by  we  are  oureelvea- 
reaJy,  the  sinker  goes  splash  into  the  water,  the  "dog"  (i 
large  bladder,  or  inflated  skin  of  some  kind,  to  mark  the  far 
end  of  the  train)  is  heaved  overboard,  and  the  nets,  breadth 
after  breadth,  follow  as  fast  as  the  men  can  pay  them  out 
(each  division  being  marked  by  a  lai^e  painted  bladder),  tilj 
the  immense  train  sinks  into  the  water,  forming  a  perforated! 
wall  a  mile  long  and  many  feet  in  depth  ;  the  "  dog"  and  the 
marking  bladders  floating  and  dipping  in  a  long  zigzag  line, 
reminding  one  of  the  imaginary  coils  of  the  great  sea-serpent. 
Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  sail  and  rocked  by  the  heaving 
waves  we  tried  in  vain  to  snatch  a  brief  nap,  though  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  such  beds  can  sleep  well  enough  in 
herring-boat.  The  skipper,  too,  slept  with  one  eye  open ;  for 
the  boat  being  his  property,  and  the  risk  all  his,  he  required' 
to  look  about  hun,  as  the  nets  are  apt  to  become  entangled 
with  those  belonging  to  other  fishermen,  or  to  be  torn  away  byi 
surrounding  boats.  After  three  hours'  quietude,  beneath 
beautiful  aky,  the  stars — 

"Those  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  tlie  night" — 

began  to  pale   their   fires,   and    the  grey   dawn   appearing  1 
indicated  that  it  was  time  to  take  stock.     On  reckoning  up  I 
■we  found  that  we  had  floatetl  gently  with  the  tide  till  wa€ 
were  a  long  distance  away  from  the  harbour.     The  skipper  f 
had  a  presentiment  that  there  were  fish  in  his  nets  ;  indeed  ^ 
the  bobbing  down  of  a  few  of  the  bladders  bad  made   it 
almost  a  certainty  ;  at  any  rate  we  resolved  to  examine  the 
drifts  and  see  if  there  were  any  fish.     It  was  a  moment  of  ^ 
suspense,  while,  by  means  of  the  swing-rope,  the  boat  ww 
hauled    up  to   the    nuts.      "  Hurrah  1"    at    last    exclaimed.^ 
Murdoch  of  tJie  Isle  of  Skye,  "  there's  a  lot  of  flsh,  skippety  J 
and  no  mistaka"    Murdoch's  news  was  true  ;  our  nets  weroj 
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silvery  with  herrings — so  laden,  in  fact,  that  it  took  a  long 
time  to  haul  them  in.  It  woa  a  beautiful  sight  to  soe  the 
shimmering  fish  as  they  came  up  like  a  sheet  of  silver  from 
the  water,  each  uttering  a  weak  death-chirp  ag  it  was  flung 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Formeriy  the  fish  were  lefl  in  the 
meshes  of  the  nets  till  the  boat  arrived  in  the  harbour ;  but  now, 
as  the  net  is  hauled  on  board,  they  are  at  once  shaken  out. 
As  our  silvery  treasure  showers  int-o  the  boat  we  roughly 
guess  our  capture  at  fifty  erans — a  capital  night's  work. 

The  herrings  being  all  on  board,  our  duty  ia  now  to  "  tip 
sail"  and  get  home  :  the  herrings  cannot  be  too  soon  among 
the  salt,  As  we  make  for  the  harbour,  we  discern  at  once 
how  rightly  the  tei-m  lottery  has  been  applied  to  the  herring- 
fishery.  Boats  which  fished  quite  near  our  own  were  empty  ; 
while  others  again  greatly  exceeded  our  catch.  "  It  is 
entirely  chance  work,"  said  our  skipper ;  "  and  although  there 
may  sometimes  be  millions  of  fish  in  the  bay,  the  whole  fleet 
may  not  divide  a  hundred  crana  between  them."  On  some 
occasions,  however,  the  shoal  is  hit  so  exactly  that  the  fleet 
may  bring  into  the  harbour  a  quantity  of  fish  that  in  the 
gross  would  be  an  ample  fortune.  So  heavy  are  the  "  takt;3  " 
occasionally,  tliat  we  have  known  llie  nets  of  many  boats  to 
be  torn  away  and  lost  through  the  slieer  weight  of  the  fish 
which  were  enmeshed  in  them. 

The  favouring  breeze  soon  carried  us  to  the  quay,  where 
the  boats  were  already  arriving  in  hundreds,  and  where  we 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  wife  of  our  skipper,  who 
bestowed  on  us,  as  the  lucky  cause  of  the  miraculous  draught, 
a  very  pleasant  smile.  ^Vhen  wo  arrived  the  cure  was  going 
on  with  startling  rapidity.  The  night  had  been  a  golden  one 
for  the  fiahore — calm  and  beautiful,  the  water  being  merely 
rippled  by  the  land-breeze.  But  it  is  not  always  so  in  the 
Bay  of  Wick :  the  herring-fleet  has  been  more  than  once 
overtaken  Iiy  a  fierce  storm,  when  valuable  lives  have  been 
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lost,  and  thousniids  of  [vniucls'  worth  of  netting  anJ  bo 
deatroyeO.     (^n  anch  oocasinns  the  gUddejjing  sights  of  ' 
herring-fishery  are   changed   to  -wailing  and   sorrow.      It 
no  wonder  that  the  heavens  are  eagerly  scanned  as  the  boats  ' 
marshal  their  way  out  of  the  harbour,  and  the  speck  on  the 
distant  liorizon  keenly  watched  as  it  grows  into  a  mass  of  ] 
gloomy  clouds.     As  the  song  says,  "  Caller  herrin'  "  represent 
the  lives  of  men  ;  and  many  a  despairing  wife  and  mother 
can  tell  a  sad  tale  of  the  havoc  created  by  the  summer  galee  J 
on  our  exposed  northern  coast. 

From  the  heights  of  Pulteneytown,  overlooking  the  quaya  I 
and  cnrers'  stations,   one   has   before  him,  as   it  were, 
extended  plain,  covered  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousanda 
of  barrels,  interspersed  at  short  distances  with  the  busy  scena 
of  delivery,  of  packing,  and  of  salting,  and  all  tlie  bustle  and  ' 
detail  attendant  on  the  cure.     It  is  a  scene  difficult  to  describe,   ' 
and  has  ever  struck  those  witnessing  it  for  the  first  time  with 
wonder  and  surprise. 

Having  visited  Wick  in  the  veiy  heat  of  the  season,  and  j 
for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  correct  information  about  | 
this  important  branch  of  our  national  industry,  I  am  enabled  | 
to  oEfer  a  slight  description  of  the  place  and  its  nppurtenancea  , 
Ti-avellers  by  the  steamboat  usually  arrive  at  the  very  time  I 
the  "  herriug-drave "  is  making  for  the  harbour;  and  : 
beautiful  sight  it  is  to  sec  the  magnificent  fleet  of  boats  | 
belonging  to  the  district,  radiant  in  the  light  of  the  rising  J 
sun,  all  8t<?adily  steering  to  the  one  point,  ready  to  adi 
large  quota  to  the  wealth  of  industrial  Scotland,  As 
wend  our  way  from  the  little  jagged  rock  at  which  we  are  I 
landed  by  the  small  boat  attendant  on  the  steamer,  we  obtaia  j 
a  glimpse  of  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  town— th«  I 
herring  commerce.  On  all  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  1 
herring,  (lu  our  left  hand  countless  basketfuls  are  being 
poured  into  the  immense  gutting- trough  a,  and  im  (he  right  1 
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hand  theiv  am  couutlcss  basketfuls  being  carried  from  tins 
three  or  four  hundred  boats  which  are  i-anged  on  that  parti- 
cular side  of  the  harbour ;  and  behind  the  troughs  more 
basketfuls  are  being  carried  to  the  packers,  Tlie  very  infaiiis 
are  seen  studying  the  "  gentle  art ;"  and  countless  rows  of  the 
breechless  gamins  de  Wick  are  busy  liookiny  up  tlie  silly 
"  poddlies."  All  around  the  atmosphere  is  humid  ;  the  sailors 
are  dripping,  the  herring-gutters  and  packers  are  dripping, 
and  every  thing  and  person  appeai-s  wet  and  comfortless  : 
and  as  you  pace  along  you  are  nearly  aukle-deep  in  briue. 
Meantime  the  herrings  are  being  shovelled  about  in  tlie  large 
shallow  troughs  with  immense  wooden  spades,  and  with  very 
little  ceremony.  Brawny  men  pour  tliem  from  the  baskets 
on  their  shoulders  into  the  aforesaid  troughs,  and  other 
brawny  men  dash  them  about  with  more  wooden  spades,  and 
then  sprinkle  salt  over  each  new  parcel  as  it  is  poured  in,  till 
there  is  a  sufKcient  quantity  to  warrant  the  commencement 
of  the  important  operation  of  gutting  and  packing.  Men  are 
rushing  wildly  about  with  note-books,  making  mysterious- 
looking  entries.  Carts  are  being  filled  with  drippuig  neta 
ready  to  hurry  them  off  to  the  fields  to  dry.  The  screeching  of 
saws  among  billet-wood,  and  the  plashing  of  the  neighbouring 
watei^wheel,  add  to  the  great  babel  of  sound  that  deafens 
you  on  every  side.  Flying  about,  blood-bespattered  and 
hideously  picturesque,  we  obsei-ve  the  gutters ;  and  on  all 
hands  we  may  note  thousands  of  herring-barrels,  and  piles  of 
billet-wood  ready  to  convert  into  staves.  At  first  sight  every 
pei'Bon  looks  mad — some  appear  so  from  their  costume,  others 
from  their  manner- — and  the  confusiou  seems  inextricable  ;  but 
there  is  method  in  their  madness,  and  even  out  of  the  chaos  of 
Wick  harbour  comes  regularity,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show. 
So  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tish  has  been  brought 
from  the  boat<i  and  em])tied  into  the  gutting-troughs,  another 
of  the  great  scenes  commences — -viz.  the  pix>ces3  of  eviscera- 
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tion.  This  is  jjerformed  by  females,  huuLlrcds  of  -whom 
auimally  find  well-paid  occupation  at  the  giittiug-troughs. 
It  is  a  bloody  business ;  and  the  gaily-dressed  and  dashing 
females  whom  we  had  observed  loiinging  about  the  curing- 
yards,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  iish,  are  soon  nioat 
wonderfully  ti-ansniogrified.  They  of  course  put  on  a  suit  of 
apparel  adapted  to  the  business  they  have  in  hand — generally 
of  oil-akin,  and  often  much  worn.  Behold  them,  then,  about 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  gutting  scene 
is  at  its  height,  and  after  they  have  been  at  work  for  an  hour 
or  so :  their  hands,  their  necks,  theii'  busts,  their 

"  Dreailfiil  faces  tLronyd,  and  fiery  nrms" — 
their  every  bit  about  tliem,  fore  and  aft,  are  spotted  and  be- 
sprinkled o'er  with  little  scarlet  clots  of  gills  and  guts  ;  or  as 
Southey  says  of  Don  Eoderick,  after  the  last  and  fatal  fight — 
"  Their  flwiku  incarnadined. 
Their  poitnd  enieai'd  with  blcKxl " — 
See  yonder  trough,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  fierce  eviacemtors, 
two  of  them  wearing  the  badge  of  mdowhood !  How  deftly  they 
ply  the  knife !  It  is  ever  a  bob  down  to  seize  a  lierring,  and  a 
bob  up  to  throw  it  into  the  basket,  and  the  operation  is  over. 
It  is  performed  with  lightning-like  rapidity  by  a  mere  turn  of 
the  hand,  and  tliirty  or  forty  fish  are  operated  upon  before  yon 
have  time  to  note  sixty  ticks  of  your  watch.  These  rutlilesa 
widowB  aeize  upon  the  dead  hen-ings  with  such  a  fierceness  as 
almost  to  denote  revenge  for  their  husbands'  deaths ;  for  they, 
alas !  fell  victims  to  the  hening  lotteiy,  and  tlie  widows 
scatter  about  the  gills  and  guts  as  if  they  had  no  bowels  of 
compassion. 

In  addition  to  herrings  that  are  pickled  and  those  sold  in  a 
fresh  state,  great  quantities  are  made  into  what  are  called 
"bloaters,"  or  transformed  into  "reds."  At  Yarmouth  immense 
quantities  of  bloaters  and  reds  are  annually  prepared  for  the 
English  markets.     The  bloaters  are  very  slightly  cured  and  as 
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slightly  smoked,  being  prepared  for  immediate  sale  ;  but  the 
herrings  brought  iuto  Yai'mouth  are  cured  in  various  ways  : 
the  bloaters  are  for  quick  sale  and  speedy  consumption  ;  then 
there  is  a  special  cure  for  fiah  sent  to  the  Metliterranenn — 
"  Straits-men"  I  think  these  are  called;  then  there  are  the 
black  herrings,  which  have  a  really  fine  flavour.  In  fact  the 
Yarmouth  herriugs  are  so  cured  as  to  be  suitable  to  particular 
markets.  It  may  interest  the  general  reader  to  know  that 
the  name  of  "  bloater"  is  derived  from  the  herring  beginning 
to  swell  or  bloat  during  tlie  process  of  curing.  Small  logs  of 
oak  are  bunied  to  produce  the  smoke,  and  the  fish  are  all  put 
on  "spits"  which  are  run  through  the  gills.  The  "spitters" 
of  Yarmouth  are  quite  as  dexterous  as  the  gutters  of  Wick,  a 
woman  being  able  to  spit  a  last  per  day.  Like  the  gutters 
and  packers  of  Wick,  the  spitters  of  Yarmouth  work  in  gangs. 
The  fish,  after  being  hung  and  smoked,  are  packed  in  barrels, 
each  containing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fish. 

The  Yannouth  boats  do  not  return  to  harbour  every 
morning,  like  the  Scotch  boats  ;  being  decked  vessels  of 
some  size,  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons,  costing  about  £1000, 
and  having  stowage  for  about  fifty  lasts  of  herrings,  they 
are  enabled  to  remain  at  sea  for  some  days,  usually  from  three 
to  six,  and  of  course  they  are  able  to  use  tlieir  small  boats  in 
the  fishery,  a  man  or  two  being  left  iu  charge  of  the  large 
vessel,  wliile  the  majority  of  the  bauds  ai-e  out  in  the  boats 
fishing.  There  has  always  been  a  busy  herring-fishery  at  the 
port  of  Yarmouth.  A  century  ago  upwards  of  two  hundred 
vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  herring-fishery,  and  these  afforded 
employment  to  a  lai^e  number  of  people — as  many  as  six 
thousand  being  employed  in  one  way  or  the  other  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fishery.  The  Yarmouth  boats  or  busses  are 
not  unlike  tlie  boats  once  used  in  Scotland,  which  have  been 
already  described.  Tliey  carry  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lasts  of 
herrings  (a  last,  counted  fisherwise,  is  more  than  13,000  her- 
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idiigs,  but  Qoumally  it  is  10,000  fish),  utid  ai-e  manned  witj 
some  fourteen  men  or  boya. 

There  has  been  a  long-continued  controversy  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  best  kind  of  fiabing-boats,  certain  parties  aTRuing 
that  none  but  decked  vessels  ougbt  to  be  used,  which  we 
think  woTild  be  a  great  mistake  so  long  as  the  fishing  is 
carried  on  as  at  present  In  the  fii-st  place,  there  is  no 
harbour  accommodation  for  a  fleet  of  large  decked  vessels ; 
the  present  herring-boats,  when  not  in  use,  ai-e  drawn  up  on 
the  beach,  where  they  can  readily  be  examined  and  repaired, 
and  can  be  easily  pushed  into  the  water  when  again  required. 
In  the  second  place,  these  herring-boats  rarely  go  far  from 
their  fishing-port ;  a  voyage  of  from  one  to  three  hours  carries 
them  to  the  fishing-place  which  they  have  selected — the  chief 
fisheries  being  just  off  the  coast ;  and  as  they  have  only  to 
spend  a  few  hours  on  the  fishing-ground  before  returning  to 
port,  the  present  size  of  boat  is  in  every  way  convenient  for 
the  voy^e.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  open  bouts  have  this 
advantage — ^viz.  that  it  is  easier  to  fish  from  one  of  them  than 
from  a  laiger  vessel — the  gi'eat  length  of  the  present  drift  of 
nets  involving  very  severe  labour,  both  in  the  letting  of  the 
nets  out  from  the  boat  and  in  liaiding  them  in  when  laden  with 
fish.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  herring-fishery  is  a  coast  one, 
the  present  style  of  boat  is  the  best  that  can  be  employed.  If 
it  were  necessary  for  the  boats  to  go  far  out  to  sea,  involving 
a  voyage  of  days,  then  it  would  be  proi)er  to  have  laiger  vessels, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  herrings  should  be 
cured  within  a  few  houra  of  their  being  captured. 

The  following  figuixas  as  to  the  catch  of  1862  and  1863,  and 
as  to  the  number  of  boats  and  people  employed,  are  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  fishing  of  these  two  years  ;  in  fact  I  have 
made  a  complete  though  brief  abridgment  of  the  whole  papers, 
which,  at  the  time  I  write,  are  the  latest  published.  The 
revenue  derived  under  tlie  Act  for  the  branding  of  liemngt 
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passed  in  1859,  amounted  to  £5801 :  12  :4  in  1862,  being  an 
increase  of  £3157  :0  :4  over  that  of  1859  ;  and  in  1863  the 
brand  fees  produced  the  sum  of  £4618 :  IGs.  The  returns  of  the 
herring-fishing  of  1863,  as  compared  with  that  of  1862,  which 
was,  however,  an  extraordinarily  good  year,  are  as  follow  : — 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

1862.  Cured,  830,904       Branded,  346,712       Ex.,  494,910 

1863.  Do.     654,816j  Do.       276,880i      Do.  407,761.} 

The  quantity  of  herrings  branded  out  of  the  fishing  of  1862 
was,  as  seen  above,  346,712  barrels,  a  number  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  previous  year;  which  shows  not  only 
that  the  fishing  was  very  productive,  but  also  the  great  de- 
mand for  branded  herrings,  the  i^eliance  of  the  Continent  upon 
the  brand  (the  chief  herring  trade  there  being  in  barrels  that 
have  been  branded),  and  the  steady  improvement  in  the  cure 
of  the  fish.  The  fishing  of  1863,  when  compared  with  those 
of  1860  and  1861 — fishings  of  which  the  total  amounts  are 
nearer  to  that  of  1863  than  that  of  1862 — also  show  this  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ;  for  we  find  from  the  returns  that  out  of 
a  cure  in  1863  less  by  26,377  barrels  than  the  cure  of  1860, 
there  were  branded  44,967  barrels  more  and  exported  29,791 
barrels  more  than  in  1860  ;  that  out  of  a  cure  in  1863  less 
by  14,012  barrels  than  the  cure  of  1861,  there  were  branded 
11,533  barrels  more  and  exported  17,448  barrels  more  than  in 
1861.  A  comparison  of  the  rate  per  cent  which  the  quantity 
branded  forms  of  the  total  quantity  cured  shows  this  still  more 
clearly.  In  1860  the  rate  was  55}  per  cent;  in  1861  it  was 
58i  per  cent;  in  1862,  59i ;  and  in  1863  it  was  621  per  cent. 
The  quantity  cured  in  1862  exceeds,  by  upwards  of  50,000 
ban'els,  that  of  any  previous  year's  fishing.  The  districts  in 
which  an  increase  of  take  was  chiefly  obtained  were  Buckie, 
Banff,  Fraserburgh,  and  Peterhead  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Stomoway  and  Inverary  on  the  west  The  total  increase  at 
these  districts  of  the  fishing  of  1862  over  that  of  1861  being 
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184,023  barrels,  aud  tlie  increase  of  the  whole  of  Scotlaod 
being  172,076  barrels,  it  would  appear  that,  although  there 
was  a  decided  increase  in  these  districts,  the  other  fisliiog- 
places  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  of  the  previoos  year.. 
The  fishing  at  Fraserburgh  was  remarkable  as  having  yielded' 
the  highest  average  of  any  ever  known  iii  that  district,  being 
22Gi  crans  per  boat.  The  season  of  1862  waa  also  remarkable 
for  the  decrease  in  the  shoals  of  dogfish.  This  is  shown  from 
the  entire  and  perfect  condition  of  the  berriiigs  caught  In 
1861,  with  a  cure  of  31,G31  barrels  at  Fraserburgh,  the  broken, 
fish  were  more  than  4i  per  cent ;  while  in  1862,  with  a  cure  of' 
77,124  barrels,  the  broken  were  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent 

In  1863  there  was  an  increase  over  18G2  in  the  districts  of 
Lybster,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man;  but  at  Wick 
and  some  of  the  Aloray  Firth  stations  the  fishing  was  almost 
the  same ;  while  it  was  greatly  less  at  Eyemouth,  Anstmther, 
Peterhead,  Fraserborgli,  Banfi",  Stomoway,  and  Iiiverary. 

In  1862,  at  Wick,  a  fishing  for  herring  with  nets  in  the 
winter  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  was  so  far  successful, 
herrings  being  caught  having  milt  and  roe,  with  the  appear- 
ance that  they  might  become  full  fish  in  three  weeks  or  a- 
month,  and  averaging  800  to  the  cran.  This  residt  goes  £« 
to  prove  tliat  the  herring  is  a  fish  of  local  habits,  having  nO' 
great  range  of  emigration,  and  that  it  spawns  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  winter  fishing  was  repeated  and  ex- 
tended in  1863,  Trials  were  made  for  herring  during  tha 
winter  all  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Moray  Fu-th,  and 
along  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Montrose ;  and  in  some  quarten 
this  fishery  was  so  extensively  prosecuted  as  to  lead  to  the 
fish  lL>eing  selected  and  branded  for  the  Continental  market 

The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  in  .Scotland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  the  British  heiTiDg-fishery  1862  was  281,  employing 
1 149  men,  The  quantity  of  henings  cured  in  these  vessels  was 
59,934  barrels,  being  an  average  of  213  barrels  each  vessel. 
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generally  made  in  two  or  three  voyages.  The  number  of  boats 
in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  whether  decked  or  undecked, 
irrespective  of  the  places  to  which  they  belong,  employed 
in  the  herring-fishery  of  1862,  for  one  selected  week  in 
each  district,  was  9067,  manned  by  43,468  fishermen  and 
boys,  and  employing  22,471  persons  as  coopers,  gutters, 
packers,  and  labourers,  making  a  total  of  persons  employed 
65,939.  Of  the  total  number  of  boats,  1122  fished  at 
Wick,  960  at  Loch  Broom,  900  at  Stornoway,  783  at  Eye- 
mouth, and  700  at  Peterhead.  The  total  number  of  boats 
employed  in  the  shore-curing  herring,  and  cod  and  ling 
fisheries  in  1862  was  12,545,  wath  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
88,871,  and  valued  at  £272,960.  The  value  of  nets  and  lines 
belonging  to  these  boats  is  estimated  at  £474,834.  The  boats 
are  manned  by  41,008  fishermen  and  boys,  the  curers  and 
coopers  employed  amount  to  2756,  and  the  number  of  other 
persons  employed  is  estimated  at  50,098.  In  1863  there  was 
an  increase  of  47  boats,  but  a  decrease  of  150  fishermen  and 
boys,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  £34,369  in  the  estimated 
value  of  boats  and  nets  * 

I  have  placed  on  the  following  page  a  complete  journal  of 
the  daily  catch  of  herrings  at  Wick  for  the  season  of  1862,  in 
order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  fisliing. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  report  by  the  commissioners  for 
1864  has  been  published,  but  the  figures  differ  so  shghtly  from  those 
of  1863  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  in  detail,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  herrings  cured  being  a  decrease  of  11,166^  barrels,  while,  as 
regards  boats  and  men  employed,  there  was  an  increase  of  140  boats, 
126  fishermen  and  boys,  and  of  £29,931  in  the  estimated  value  of 
boats  and  nets.  The  winter  herring-fishery  on  the  north-east  coast 
about  Wick,  Lybster,  and  Helmsdale,  was,  contrary  to  expectation,  quite 
unsuccessful.  The  probable  cause  was  the  very  boisterous  state  of  the 
weather,  which  prevented  the  boats  from  getting  to  sea.  This  year, 
therefore,  affords  no  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  opinion  that 
herrings  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  a  winter  herring-fishery 
remunerative  upon  the  coasts  during  the  winter  months. 
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The  quantity  of  netting  now  employed  in  the  hen-iug- 
fishery  is  enormous,  and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It 
has  been  strongly  represented  by  Mr.  Cleghorn,  and  others 
who  hold  his  views,  that  the  herring-fishery  is  on  the  decline ; 
that  if  the  fish  were  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years,  the 
increased  amount  of  netting  would  capture  an  increased  num- 
ber of  herrings.  It  is  certain  that,  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  an  increasing  facility  of  tmnsport,  we  are  able  to  use 
a  far  larger  quantity  of  sea  produce  now  than  we  could  do 
fifty  years  ago,  when  we  ^vere  in  the  pre-Stephenson  age. 
If,  with  our  present  facilities  for  the  transport  of  fish  to 
inland  towns,  Great  Britain  had  been  a  Catholic  instead  of 
a  Protestant  country,  having  the  example  of  the  French 
fisheries  before  us,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by 
this  time  our  fisheries  would  have  been  completely  exhausted 
— that  is,  supposing  no  remedial  steps  had  been  iakon  to 
guard  against  such  a  contingency.  Were  we  compelled  to 
observe  Lent  with  Catholic  rigidity,  and  had  there  been 
numerous  fasts  or  fish-days,  as  there  used  to  be  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  the  demand,  judging  fi-om  our  pre- 
sent ratio,  would  have  been  greater  than  the  sea  could  have 
borne.  Interested  parties  may  sneer  at  these  opinions  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  maintain  that  the  pitcher  is  going  too 
often  to  the  well,  and  that  some  day  soon  it  will  come  back 
empty. 

I  have  always  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  inexhaustibility 
of  the  shoals,  and  can  easily  imagine  the  overfishing,  which 
some  people  pooh-pooh  so  glibly,  to  be  quite  possible,  65^)0- 
cially  when  supplemented  by  the  cod  and  other  cannibals  so 
constantly  at  work,  and  so  well  desci*ibed  by  the  Lochfyno 
Commission  ;  not  that  I  believe  it  possible  to  pick  up  or 
kill  every  fish  of  a  shoal ;  but,  as  I  have  ali*eady  hinted,  so 
many  are  taken,  and  the  economy  of  the  shoal  so  disturbed, 
that  in  all  probability  it  may  change  its  ground  or  anialga- 
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mate  with  some  othei'  lieriing  colouy.     I  shall  be  met  here  I 
by  the  olJ  argument,  that  "  the  fecundity  of  fish  is  so  enor-  ' 
luoua  as  to  prevent  their  extinction,"  etc.  etc     But  the  cer-  ^ 
tainty  of  a  fish  yielding  twenty  thousand  eggs  is  no  surety 
for  tliese  being  hatohed,  or  if  hatched,  of  their  escaping  the 
dangers  of  infancy,  and  reaching  the  market  as  table  food. 
I  watch  the  great  shoals  at  Wick  with  much  interest,  and 
could  wish  to  have  been  longer  acquainted  with  them.     How 
long  time  liave  the  Wick  shoals  taken  to  grow  to  their  present 
size  ? — wliat  size  were  the  shoals  when  the  fish  had  leave  to   , 
grow  without  molestation  ? — how  lai^e  were  the  shoals  when 
first  discovered  ? — and  how  long  have  they  been  fished  1  are  j 
questions  which  I  should  like  to  have  answered.     As  it  1^  ' 
I  fear  the  great   Wick  fishery  must  come  some  day  to  an  I 
end.     In  the  course  of  twenty-seven   seasons   as   many  as 
1,275,027  barrels  of  hemng  have  been  caught  off  Wick  (each 
barrel  containing  700  fish) ;  and  in  all  probability  as  many 
more  fish  were  killed  by  the  nets,  and  never  taken  ashore. 
When  the   Wick   fishery   first   began   the   fisherman   could 
carry  in  a  creel  on  his  back  the  nets  he  required  ;  now  ha 
requires  a  cart  and  a  good  strong  horse !     Leaving  out  one 
of  tlie   twenty-seven   seasons  (the   first),  and   dividing   the  I 
remaining  twenty-six  into  two  periods  of  thirteen  each,  v 
find  the  aggregate  of  the  boate,  the  average  crans  to  each,  end  j 
the  aggi'egate  total  for  the 


1st  thirteun  yearv,         10,2( 
2.1  „  J3,D 

Duiiug  the  first   of  these  periods  each   boat  carried  about 

twenty-five  nel^,  spim  and  worked  in  the  county  in  a  homely 

way ;   during  the  second  ; 

thirty-five  nets,  machine-n 

and  fine,  and  far  larger  and  deeper,  a  great  many  of  them  i 


bfing  of  cotton,  and  far  supcrit 


1  their  catching  power  to  • 
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those  of  the  first  period  ;  and  yet,  with  3320  additional  boats 
carrying  perhaps  200,000  more  nets,  larger,  finer,  and  deeper 
than  in  the  first  period,  we  took  195,609  barrels  fewer  fish 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  thirteen  years.  During  a  late 
Wick  fishing,  a  remarkable  feature  was  the  great  disparity 
in  the  catch  by  individual  boats.  Although  the  average  per 
boat  over  the  whole  fleet  is  set  down  as  about  eighty-three 
crans,  yet  half  the  boats  do  not  average  forty  crans.  As  a  rule, 
the  boats  that  take  the  most  fish  are  those  with  the  longest, 
finest,  and  deepest  drifts.  In  fact>  the  whole  argument  just 
amounts  to  this — that  if  the  fish  are  as  plentiful  as  ever,  then 
double  the  quantity  of  netting  ought  to  take  double  the  quan- 
tity of  herrings.  During  a  late  Wick  season  (1863),  the 
entire  fleet  was  only  at  sea  twelve  nights,  and  the  average  per 
night  to  each  boat  was  only  three  crans.  The  Northern 
Ensign,  a  local  journal,  has  over  and  over  again  asserted  that 
the  fish  are  as  numerous  as  ever  ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  crowd  of  boats,  there  is  not  room  to  capture  them.  In 
answer  to  this  I  may  note,  that  on  six  different  evenings  of 
the  season,  when  the  boats  out  ranged  from  two  to  six 
hundred,  the  take  did  not  average  half  a  cran  per  boat  It 
may  be  likewise  stated  that  604  boats,  in  the  year  1820,  with 
a  greatly  less  amount  of  netting,  took  as  many  fish  as  have 
been  taken  this  season  (1863)  although  the  boats  fishing 
were  480  above  the  season  of  1820.  The  average  capture 
per  boat  in  1820,  with  the  limited  netting,  was  148  crans, 
whilst  the  average  for  1863  was  only  85  crans  !  How  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  such  great  differences  ? 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  herring  question  by  one  other 
illustration.  In  1862  the  aggregate  sailings — i,c.  number  of 
voyages — of  the  Wick  boats  for  the  season  was  28,755,  and 
the  total  catxjh  92,004  barrels ;  ^vhile  this  season  (1863)  the 
Wick  boats  have  only  taken  89,972  barrels  in  32,630  voyages  ; 
and  all  over  the  countrv,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  made 
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extensive  inquiries — the  tale  is  the  same,  a  failure  iu  the 
herring-fishery.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  at  once  to  exhaust 
the  figures  of  the  suhjeet  while  we  are  discussing  it  Aa  to 
the  Wick  July  fishing,  the  following  figures  are  illustrative  of 
two  different  periods  of  five  years  each : — 


Ymt. 

BniTclH. 

Yenr. 

BinvU. 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

14,000 
15,615 
22,678 
30,350 
15,442 

1869 
1880 
1861 
1862 
1863 

2,800 
12,850 
6,B2I 
7,173 

8,517 

97,885 

36,861 

The  figures  of  the  greatest  month  of  the  fishery — viz. 
August — are  as  follow  : — 


y™. 

B.,«,. 

Y...       j       B..™,.       1 

1843 
1844 
1845 
184fi 
1847 

69,640 
72,586 
66,702 
61,450 
69,528 

1959 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

80,863 
86,120 
73,580 
66,321 
46,000 

320,906 

351,874 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  even  in  the  great 
herring  month  of  August,  notwithstanding  the  large  increaae 
of  boats  anil  nets,  a  decreased  quantity  has  been  taken 
during  the  last  two  years.  To  understand  this  better,  the 
boats  in  the  first  period  were  4345,  and  in  the  second  period 
5489,  and  in  this  last  period  the  boats  had  vastly  increased 
their  netting,  as  many  as  55,775  more  nets  having  been  added. 
Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  herrings  were  as  numerous 
oa  ever  in  the  second  period,  the  take  should  have  been, 
tln-ough  the  mere  increase  of  boats,  not  counting  tlie  addition 
I"  the  amount  of  netting,  417,f  Ifi  bavi'els. 
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The  September  fishing  has  only  been  prosecuted  of  late 
years,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  in  former  times  all  the 
herring  required  were  caught  in  July  and  August ;  during  the 
last  two  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  institute  a 
September  fishery,  and  a  great  force  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  races  of  herring  then  coming  to  maturity,  with  what  re- 
sult the  following  figures  will  show  : — 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

4,100 
2,000 
2,880 
900 
9,100      1 

1859 
18.60 
1861 
1862 
1863 

9,846 
504 

6,194 
20,000 
30,000 

18,980     1 

66,544 

The  September  fishery  at  Wick  will  have  its  day  like  the 
July  and  August  fisheries. 

One  more  table  will  finish  these  statistics ;  it  represents 
the  averages  of  the  Wick  fishery  for  two  periods — one  for 
seven  years,  ending  in  1824 ;  the  other  for  the  seven  years 
ending  with  the  season  of  1863  : — 


Years. 

Boats. 

Crans 
per  Boat 

Yaars. 

Boats. 

Crans 
per  Boat 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

482 
609 
604 
595 
595 
555 
625 

136 
133 
148 
123 
91 
123 
123J 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

1100 
1061 
1094 
1080 
1180 
1122 
1084 

73 

80 
79 
92 
87 
82 
79 

4065 

877J 

7721 

572 

I  shall  not  expend  further  argument  on  these  figures,  they 
speak  too  plainly  to  require  illustration. 
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The  state  of  the  case  as  between  the  supply  of  fish  and 
the  extent  of  netting  has  been  focusaed  into  the  annexed 
diftgram,  which  shows  at  a  glance  how  the  question  stands. 


I 


Befoi'e  concluding  this  chapter  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  point  of  herring  economy,  which  has  beer 
alluded  to  in  connectiou  with  the  special  commission  a 
to  inquire  into  the  trawling  system — viz.  as  to  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  herring,  the  most  rutlileas  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  fish  kind,  and  whose  destructive  power,  some 
people  assert,  dwarfs  into  insignificance  all   that  man  can 
do  against  the   fish : — "  Consider,"   say  the   commissioners, 
"  the  destruction  of  large  herring  by  cod  and  ling  alona     It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  a  codfish  with  six  or  seven 
large  herrings,  of  which  not  one  Las  remained  long  enough 
to  be  digested,  in  his  stomach.     If,  in  order  to  be  safe,  we 
allow  a  codfish  only  two  lierrings  pe7'  diem,  and  let  him  feed 
on  herrings  for  only  seven  months  in  the  year,  then  we  have 
420  herring  as  his  allowance  during  that  time  ;  and  fifty  cod- 
fish will  equal  one  fisherman  in  destructive  power.     But  the  ■ 
quantity  of  cod  and  ling  taken  in  1861,  and  registered  by  the  ] 
Fishery  Board,  was  over  80,000  cwta.     On  an  average  thirty  I 
codfisli  go  to  one  cwt.  of  dried  fish.     Hence,  at  least  2,400,000   I 
will  equal  48,000  fishermen.     In  other  woi'ds,  the  cod  and  ] 
ling  caught  on  the  Scotch  coasts  in  1861,  if  tliey  had  been 
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left  in  the  water,  would  liave  caught  as  many  herring  as  a 
number  of  fishennen  equal  to  all  those  in  Scotland^  and  six 
thousand  more,  in  the  same  year ;  and  as  the  cod  and  ling 
caught  were  certainly  not  one  tithe  part  of  those  left  behind, 
we  may  fairly  estimate  the  destruction  of  herring  by  these 
voracious  fish  alone  as  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
effected  by  all  the  fishermen  put  together."  As  to  only  one 
of  the  numerous  land  enemies  of  the  herring,  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  his  Tour  round  Scotland,  calculated  that  the  gan- 
nets  or  solan  geese  frequenting  one  island  alone — St.  Kilda — 
picked  out  of  the  water  for  their  food  214  millions  of  herrings 
every  summer  !  The  shoals  that  can  withstand  these  destruc- 
tive agencies  must  indeed  be  vast,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  millions  of  herrings  that  are  accidentally 
killed  by  the  nets,  and  never  brought  ashore  for  food  purposes. 
The  work  accomplished  by  these  natural  enemies  of  the  her- 
ring, which  has  been  going  on  during  all  time,  does  not  how- 
ever affect  my  argument,  that  by  the  concentration  on  one 
shoal  of  a  thousand  boats  per  annum,  with  an  annually- 
increasing  net-power,  we  both  so  weaken  and  frighten  the 
shoal  that  it  becomes  in  time  unproductive.  As  the  late  Mr. 
Methuen  said  in  one  of  his  addresses  :  "  We  have  been  told 
that  we  are  to  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  but 
dominion  does  not  mean  extermination." 

Although  Scotland  is  the  main  seat  of  the  herring-fishery, 
I  should  like  to  see  statistics,  similar  to  those  collected  in 
Scotland,  taken  at  a  few  English  ports  for  a  period  of  years, 
in  order  that  we  might  obtain  additional  data  from  which  to 
arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  fishery  for  herring.  It  is  possible  to  collect  statistics  of 
the  cereal  and  root  crops  of  the  country  ;  it  was  done  for  all 
Scotland  during  three  seasons,  and  it  was  well  and  quickly 
accomplished.  What  can  bo  done  for  the  land  may  also,  I 
think,  be  done  for  the  sea     T  believe  the  present  Board  for 
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Scotland  to  be  most  useful  in  aiding  the  regulation  of  the 
fishery,  and  in  collecting  statistics  of  the  catch  ;  their  func- 
tions, however,  might  be  considerably  extended,  and  elevated 
to  a  higher  order  of  usefulness,  especially  as  regards  the 
various  questions  in  connection  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  fish.  The  operations  of  the  Board  might  likewise  be 
extended  for  a  few  seasons  to  a  dozen  of  the  largest  English 
fishing-ports,  in  order  that  we  might  obtam  confirmation  of 
what  is  so  often  rumoured,  the  falling  oflf  of  our  supplies  of 
sea-food.  There  are  various  obvious  abuses  also  in  connection 
with  the  economy  of  our  fisheries  that  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  which  an  active  Board  could  remedy  and  keep  right ;  and 
a  body  of  naturalists  and  economists  might  easily  be  kept  up 
at  a  slight  toll  of  say  a  guinea  per  boat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   WHITE-FISH    FISHEEIES. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  Statistics  of  our  White-Fish  Fisheries — Ignorance  of 
the  Natural  History  of  tlie  White  Fish— "Finnan  Haddies  •*— The 
GadidflB  Family :  the  Cod,  Whiting,  etc.— The  Turbot  and  other  Flat  Fish 
— When  Fish  are  in  Season — How  the  White-Fish  Fisheries  are  carried 
on — The  Cod  and  Haddock  Fishery — Line-Fishing — Tlic  Scottish  Fishing 
Boats — Loss  of  Boats  on  the  Scottish  Coasts — Storms  in  Scotland — Trawl- 
Net  Fishing — Description  of  a  Trawler — Evidence  on  the  Trawl  Question. 

IT  is  among  the  white  fish,  as  they  are  called,  that  we  find 
the  chief  food-fishes  of  this  kingdom — as  the  haddock, 
cod,  whiting,  ling,  sole,  flounder,  turbot,  and  skate, — all  of 
which,  and  about  a  dozen  others  (not  including  the  mackerel), 
equally  good  for  food,  belong  to  two  well-knowTi  fish  families 
— Gadida3  and  Pleuronectid^e — and  give  employment  in  their 
capture  to  the  two  best-known  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  line  and  the  trawl. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  reliable  statistics 
of  the  total  quanity  of  fish  taken  in  the  British  seas.  These 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  crude  way  from  the  fishermen, 
there  being  no  tally  kept  by  the  salesman,  except  of  a  rough 
kind.  I  made  some  inquiries  into  the  London  fish  supply  at 
Billingsgate,  but  they  were  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is  no 
register  kept  there  of  the  quantity  sold.  Each  of  the  whole- 
sale men  can  give  an  idea  of  the  total  number  or  quantity  of 
fish  consigned  to  him  ;  but  even  if  the  whole  body  of  sales- 
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men  were  to  give  sucli  statistics,  it  would  only,  after  all,  re- 
present a  poi'tion  of  the  London  supply,  because  much  of  the  fish 
required  for  the  London  commissariat  is  sent  direct  hy  railway 
to  private  dealers.  But  London,  although  it  requires  a  very 
large  total  of  fish,  seldom  obtains  all  that  its  citizens  could 
eat,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  get  all  that  are  captured,  or 
that  are  imported.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Livei-pool,  aud 
other  lat^e  towns  in  England ;  and  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  Abei-deen,  in  Scotland,  require  likewise  to  be 
supplied.  And  besides  this  liome  demand,  we  send  con- 
siderable quantities  of  our  white  fish  to  the  Continent, 
especially  in  a  dried  or  prepared  state.  Tlie  fishermen  of 
the  Shetland  Isles,  for  instauce,  cure  largely  for  the  Spanish 
and  other  Continental  markets.  Finnan  haddocks  and  pickled 
cod  can  be  so  prepared  as  to  bear  shipment  to  a  long  distance, 
and  kippered  salmon  are  found  on  sale  everywhere,  as  are 
also  pickled  and  smoked  herrings. 

The  natural  history  of  our  white  fish,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  As  an  instance  of  the  very 
limited  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  natural  history  of  even 
our  most  favourite  fishes,  I  may  state  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  a  few  years  ago,  a  member  who  reail 
an  interesting  paper  On  the  Sea  Fisherii-s  of  Irrland,  intro- 
duced specimens  of  a  substance  which  the  Irish  fishermen 
considered  to  be  sjiawn  of  the  turbot;  stating  that  wher- 
ever this  substance  was  found  trawling  was  forbidden ;  the 
supposed  spawn  being  in  reality  a  kind  of  sponge,  with  no 
other  relation  to  fish  except  as  being  indicative  of  beds  of 
mollusca,  the  abundance  of  which  marks  that  fish  are  plentiful 
It  follows  that  the  stoppage  of  the  trawl  on  the  grounds 
where  this  kind  of  squid  is  found  is  the  insult  of  sheer  ^or- 
ance,  and  causes  the  loss  in  all  likelihood  of  great  quantities 
of  the  best  white  fish.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  Ciadidae 
are  in  proper  seaioiL     Some  of  the  members  of  that  family 
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are  used  for  table  purposes  all  the  year  round  ;  and  as  differ- 
ent salmon  rivers  have  their  different  close-times,  so  un- 
doubtedly will  the  white  fish  of  different  seas  or  firths  have 
different  spawning  seasons.  In  reference,  for  instance,  to  so 
important  a  fish  as  the  turbot,  we  are  very  vaguely  told  by 
Yarrell  that  it  spawns  in  the  spring-time,  but  have  no  indi- 
cation of  the  particular  month  during  wliich  that  important 
operation  takes  place,  or  how  long  the  young  fish  take  to 
grow.  Even  a  naturalist  so  well  informed  as  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson  was  of  opinion  that  the  turbot  was  a  travelling  fish, 
which  migrated  from  place  to  place. 

The  combined  ignorance  of  naturalists  and  fishermen  has 
much  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  white  fish  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  experienced;  and  unless  some  plan  be  hit 
upon  to  prevent  overfisliing,  we  may  some  fine  morning  ex- 
perience the  same  astonishment  as  a  country  gentleman's 
cook,  who  had  given  directions  to  the  gamekeeper  to  supply 
the  kitchen  regularly  with  a  certain  quantity  of  grouse.  For  a 
number  of  years  she  found  no  lack,  but  in  the  end  the  pur- 
veyor threw  down  the  prescribed  number,  and  told  her  she 
need  look  for  no  more  from  him,  for  on  that  day  the  last 
grouse  had  been  shot  **  There  they  are,"  said  the  game- 
keeper, *'  and  it  has  taken  six  of  us  with  a  gim  apiece  to  get 
them,  and  after  all  we  have  only  achieved  the  labour  which 
was  gone  through  by  one  man  some  years  ago."  Tlie  cook 
had  unfortunately  never  considered  the  relation  between  guns 
and  grouse. 

The  Gadidae  family  is  numerous,  and  its  members  are 
valuable  for  table  purposes  ;  three  of  the  fishes  of  tliat  genus 
are  particularly  in  request — viz.  whiting,  cod,  and  haddock. 
These  are  the  three  most  frequently  eaten  in  a  fresli  state  ; 
there  are  others  of  the  family  which  are  extensively  captured 
for  the  purix)se  of  being  dried  and  salted,  among  which  are 
the  ling,  the  tusk,  etc.      The  haddock  (Morrhua  ayhfinus) 
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has  ever  been  a  fiivourite  fisli,  and  the  quantities  of  it  whicU 
are  annually  consumed  are  really  wonderful.  Vast  numbers 
used  to  be  taken  iu  the  Firth  of  Foi-th,  but  from  recent  in- 
quiries at  Newliaven  I  am  led  to  liL>lieve  that  the  3U]ipIy  haa 
considerably  decreased  of  late  years,  and  that  the  local  fisher- 
men liave  to  proceed  to  considerable  distances  in  order  to  pro- 
cure any  quantity. 

In  reference  to  the  question,  "  Where  are  the  had- 
docks?" which  is  asked  on  another  page,  it  is  right  to  aay 
that  this  prime  fish  has  more  than  once  beconje  scarce. 
I  have  been  reminded  of  a  time,  ia  1V90,  when  three  of  these 
fish  were  sold  for  7s.  6d.  in  the  Edinburgh  market ;  but 
although  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  sudden  disappear- 
ances of  the  haddock  from  particular  fishing-grounds,  as  in- 
deed there  have  been  of  all  fish,  that  is  a  different,  a  totally 
different  matter  from  what  the  fisher  folk  and  tJie  public  have 
now  to  complain  off — viz.  a  yeaily  decreasing  supply.  Mr. 
Grieve,  of  the  Caf^  Royal,  Edinbiirgh,  tells  me  that  this  sea- 
son {August  1865),  he  is  paying  ninepence  each  for  these  fish, 
and  is  very  glad  to  get  them  even  at  that  price.  I  took  part  in 
a  newspaper  controversy  about  the  scarcity  of  the  haddock,  and 
I  found  plenty  of  opponents  ready  to  maintain  that  there  was 
no  scarcity,  but  that  any  quantity  could  be  captured.  In  some 
degree  that  is  the  truth,  hut  what  is  the  hook-power  required 
now  to  capture,  "  any  quantity,"  and  how  long  does  it  take  to 
obtain  a  given  number,  as  compared  with  former  times,  when 
that  fish  was  supposed  to  he  more  plentiful  ?  "Why  do  we  re- 
quire, for  instance,  to  send  to  Norway  and  other  distant  places 
for  haddocks  and  other  wliite  fish  ?  the  only  answer  I  can 
imagine  is  that  we  cannot  get  enough  at  home.  As  to  the 
general  scarcity  of  white  fish,  the  late  Mr.  Methuen,  the  fish- 
curer,  wrote  a  year  or  two  ago  : — "  This  morning  I  am  told 
that  an  Edinbiti'gh  fishmonger  lias  bought  all  the  cod  brought 
into  Newhaven  nt  5s.  to  7s.  each.     I  recollect  wlien  I  cured 
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thcmsands  of  cod  at  3(1.  and  id.  each  ;  tliey  were  caught  be- 
tween Bitrutialaiid  and  Kincardine,  on  whicli  ground  not  a 
cod  ia  now  to  he  got ;  and  at  the  great  cod  eniitoriiim  of  Cellar- 
dyke,  the  cod-fishing,  instead  of  three  score  for  a  boat's  fishing, 
lifts  dwindled  down  to  about  half-a-dozen  cud." 


The  old  belief  in  the  migratory  habits  of  fish  couics  again 
into  notice  in  connection  with  the  haddock.  I'ennant  having 
taught  us  that  the  ha<UIock  appeared  periodically  in  great 
(quantities  about  niid-wiuter,  that  tlieory  ia  still  believed,  al- 
though the  appearance  of  tliis  fish  in  shoals  may  be  easily 
explained,  from  the  locid  habits  of  most  of  the  ilenizens  of  the 
great  deep.  It  is  said  that  "  in  stormy  weather,  the  haddock 
refuses  every  bind  of  bait,  and  seeks  refuge  among  mariius 
plants  in  the  doe].K;st  parts  of  the  ocean,  where  it  remains  un- 
til the  violence  of  the  elements  is  soniewliat  subsided."  This 
fish  does  not  grow  to  any  great  size  ;  it  usuatly  averages  atwut 
five  pounds.  I  prefer  it  as  a  table  fish  to  the  cod ;  the  very 
heat  haddiwka  are  taken  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.     The  scarcity 
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of  fresli  liaddiK^ks  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the 
immense  tiuautities  wliich  are  couvei-ted  into  "Finnan  baddies" 
— a  well-known  breakfast  luxury  no  longer  confined  to  Scot^ 
land.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  genuine  Fiimans,  smoked  in 
the  original  way  by  means  of  peat-reek  ;  like  e^'erytlmig  else 
for  wliich  there  is  a  great  demand.  Finnan  haddocks  are  now 
"manufactured"  in  q^uantity ;  and,  to  make  the  trade  a  profit- 
able one,  tliey  are  cured  by  the  hundred  in  smoking- 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  are  smoked  by  burning  wood  or  saw- 
dust, which,  however,  does  not  give  tliem  the  proper  gavt,7i 
In  fact  the  wood-smoked  Finnans,  except  that  they  are  fisl 
have  no  more  the  tight  flavour  than  Scotch  marmalade  woald^ 
have  were  it  manufactured  from  turnips  instead  of  bitter 
oranges.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  different ;  then  the  haddocks 
were  smoked  in  small  quantities  iu  the  fishing  villages  between 
Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven,  and  entirely  over  a  peat  fire.  The 
peatr-reek  imparted  to  them  that  peculiar  flavour  which  gained 
them  a  reputation.  The  fisher-wives  along  the  north-east  coast 
used  to  pack  small  quantities  of  these  delicately-cured  fiah 
into  a  basket,  and  give  them  to  the  guard  of  the  "  Defiance' 
coach,  which  ran  between  Abenleen  and  Edinburgh,  and  the 
guard  brought  them  to  town,  confitUng  tliem  for  sale  to  b 
brother  who  dealt  in  provisions  ;  and  it  is  known  that  out  of 
the  various  transactions  which  thus  arose,  individually  small 
though  they  must  have  been,  the  two  made,  in  the  course  (rf 
time,  a  handsome  profit.  The  fame  of  tlie  smoked  fish  rapidly 
spread,  so  that  cargoes  used  to  be  brought  by  steamboat,  and 
Finnans  are  now  carrried  by  railway  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  great  celerity,  the  demand  being  so  great  as  to  induce 
men  to  foist  on  the  public  any  kind  of  cure  they  can  manage  to 
accomplish  ;  indeed  smoked  codlings  are  extensively  sold  for 
Finnan  haddocks.  tJood  smoked  liaddocks  of  the  Moray  Firth 
or  Alierdeeu  cure  cau  seldom  now  be  had,  even  in  Edinbuigh, 
under  the  price  of  sixpence  per  pound  weight. 
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The  common  cod  {Morrhaa  vidgnris)  is,  as  the  name  ini- 
pliea,  one  of  our  best-known  fialies,  ami  it  was  at  one  time 
very  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  is  found  in  the  deep  waters  of 
all  onr  northern  seas,  but  has  never  been  known  in  the  Medi- 
ternineaiL  It  has  been  largely  captured  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and,  as  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  occurs  in  profu- 
sion on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  where  ita  pleutifulness 
led  to  a  great  fishery  being  established.  The  cod  is  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  eats  up  most  greedily  the  smaller  in- 
habitants of  the  seas  ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  very 
jirolific  in  the  perpetuation  of  its  kind.  A  cod-roe  has  more 
than  once  been  found  to  be  half  the  gross  weight  of  the  fish, 
and  specimens  of  the  female  have  been  caught  with  up- 
wards of  eight  millions  of  eggs  ;  bnt  of  course  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  in  the  great  waste  of  waters  all  the  ova  will  be 
fertilised,  or  that  any  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  fish  will 
ever  arrive  at  maturity.  Tliis  fisli  spawns  in  mid-winter,  but 
there  are  no  very  reliable  data  to  show  when  it  becomes  re- 
productive. My  own  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that 
the  cod  is  an  animal  of  slow  growth,  and  I  would  venture  lo 
say  that  it  is  at  least  three  years  old  before  it  is  endowed 
with  any  breeding  power.  I  may  call  attention  here  to  one 
of  the  causes  that  must  tend  to  render  the  fish  scarce.  Aa  if 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  young  fish  were  not  snSicient  to 
aid  in  its  extirpation,  and  the  loss  of  the  ova  from  causes  over 
which  man  has  no  control  not  enough  in  the  way  of  destruction, 
there  is  a  commerce  in  cod-roe,  and  enormous  quantities  of  it, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  jireccding  chapter,  are  used  in 
France  as  ground-bait  for  the  sardine  fishery !  The  roe  of  this 
fish  is  also  frequently  made  use  of  at  table  ;  a  cod-roe  of  from 
two  to  four  pounds  in  weight  can  unfortunately  be  bought  for 
a  mere  trifle,  but  it  ought  to  cost  a  good  few  pounds  instead 
of  a  few  pence,  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  quantity  of 
eggs  yielded  by  a  female  cod  is  more  than  thrne  luilllons : 
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suppijsing  ouly  a  tliii-cl  of  llieiii  tii  connj  tu  life— that  is  c 
million— aiul  that  a  tenth  partof  that  number,  viz.  one  hundred 
thousand,  becomes  in  some  shape — that  is,  either  aa  codling  or 
eod — fit  for  table  uses,  what  should  be  the  value  of  the  cod- 
Yiis  that  is  carelessly  consumed  nt  table  ?  If  each  fish  be 
taken  as  of  the  value  of  sixpence,  the  amount  would  be  £2500. 
IJut  supposing  that  only  twenty  full-growii  codfish  resulted 
from  the  three  millions  of  eggs  ;  these,  at  two  and  sixpence 
each,  M'ould  represent  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  as  the  possible 
produce  of  one  dish,  which,  in  the  shapo  of  cod-roe,  cost 
only  about  as  many  farthings  ! 

Cuvier  tells  us  that  "  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  cod  are 
atlapted  for  tlie  nourishment  of  man  and  animals,  or  for  some 
other  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  The  tongue,  for  instance, 
whetlier  fresh  or  salted,  is  a  great  delicacy ;  the  gills  are  care- 
fidly  preserved,  to  be  employed  as  baits  in  fishing  ;  the  liver, 
wliich  is  large  and  good  for  eating,  also  furnishes  an  enormous 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  of  the 
whale,  and  applicable  to  all  the  same  purposes  ;  the  swim- 
ming-bladder furnishes  an  isinglass  not  inferior  to  that  yielded 
by  the  sturgeon  ;  the  head,  in  the  places  where  the  cod  is 
taken,  supplies  the  fishermen  and  their  families  with  food. 
Tlie  Norwegians  give  it  with  marine  plants  to  their  cows,  for 
the  pur^mse  of  producing  a  greater  proportion  of  milk.  The 
\'ert«hKe,  the  ribs,  and  the  bones  in  general,  arc  given  to  their 
cattle  by  the  Icelanders,  and  by  the  Kfimtscliatkadalea  to  their 
dog.s.  These  same  parts,  praperly  dried,  are  also  emjiloyed  as 
fnel  in  the  desolate  steppes  of  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea. 
Even  their  intestines  and  their  e^s  contribute  to  the  luxury 
of  the  table."  I  may  just  mention  another  most  useful  pro- 
duct of  the  cndfiflli,  Cod-liver  oil  is  now  well  known  in 
materia  mediea  under  the  name  of  olnini  jecoris  asdli.  Tlie 
best  is  made  without  boiling,  by  applying  to  the  livers  a  slight 
degi-oe   of  heat,   almining   through    thin   flannel   or   similar 
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texture.  Wlien  carefiJly  prepared,  it  is  quite  pure,  iienily 
inodorous,  and  of  a  crystalline  transparency.  Tlie  specific 
gravity  at  temperature  64°  is  about  -920°.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  used  medicinally  by  Dr.  Tercival  in  1782  (or 
the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism  ;  afterwards  by  Ur,  Bardsly 
iu  1807.  It  has  now  become  a  popular  remedy  in  all  the 
sluw-wastiiig  diseases,  particularly  in  scrofulous  affectiona  of 
the  joints  and  bones,  and  in  consnmptiou  of  the  Innga.  The 
i-esidt  of  an  extended  trial  of  this  medicine  in  tlie  hospital  at 
London  for  the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients  shows  that 
alwut  70  per  cent  gain  strength  and  weight,  and  improve  in 
healtli,  while  taking  the  cod-liver  oil ;  and  this  good  effect 
with  a  great  many  is  permanent.  Skatc-livev  oil  is  also 
coming  into  use  for  medicinal  purjioses,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  oil  obtained  from  some  of  our  other  fishes  will  also 
be  found  useful  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 

The  codfish  is  bestwiien  eaten  fresh,  but  vast  quantities 
are  sent  to  uiarket  in  a  dried  or  cured  state  ;  the  great  seat 
of  the  cod-fishery  for  curing  purposes  is  at  Newfoundland. 
But  considerable  numbers  of  cod  and  ling  are  likewise  cured 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  modtt  of  cni-e  is  cjuite  simple. 
The  fish  must  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible  afler  it  has  been 
caught  A  few  having  been  brought  on  shore,  they  are  at 
ouce  split  up  from  head  to  tail,  and  by  copious  washings 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  particles  of  blood.  A  piece  of 
the  backbone  being  cut  away,  they  are  then  di-ained,  and  after- 
wards laid  doM^l  in  long  vats,  covered  wiUi  salt,  hea^'y  weights 
being  placed  uiKin  them  to  keep  them  thoroughly  imder  the 
action  of  the  pickle.  By  and  by  the  fisli  are  taken  out  of  the 
vat>  and  are  once  more  drained,  being  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully washetl  and  brushed  to  prevent  the  collection  of  any 
kind  of  impurity.  Next  the  fish  are  jrincd  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air ;  in  other  words,  they  are  bleached  by  being 
spread  out  individually  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  upon  such  I'ocks 
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or  stones  as  may  be  coiiveuient.  After  tliis  process  has  beeo 
gone  thi-ough  tlie  fish  are  then  collected  into  little  heaps,  which 
are  technically  called  steeples.  When  the  bloom,  or  whitish 
appearance  which  after  a  time  they  assume,  comes  out  on  the 
dried  fish  the  process  is  fuiished,  and  they  are  then  quite 
ready  for  market.  The  consumptiun  of  dried  cod  or  ling  is 
very  large,  and  extends  over  the  whole  globe ;  vast  quantities 
are  prepared  for  the  religious  communities  of  Continental 
Europe,  who  make  use  of  it  on  the  lastrdays  instituted  by  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church. 

Besides  the  common  cod,  tliere  are  the  dorse  (if.  eallarias), 
and  tlie  poor  or  power  cod  (AT.  min-ula),  also  the  bib  or  pout 
(Jf.  liisca). 

The  whiting  {Merlangtis  vulgaris)  is  another  of  our  deli- 
cious table-fishes,  which  is  found  in  comparative  plenty  on  the 
British  coasts.  This  fish  is  by  some  thought  to  be  superior  to 
all  the  otlier  Gadida;.  Very  little  is  known  of  its  natural  his- 
tory. It  deposits  its  spawn  in  March,  and  the  eggs  are  not 
long  in  hatching — about  forty  days,  I  think,  varying,  however, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  season.  Before  and  after  shedding 
its  milt  or  roe  the  whiting  is  out  of  condition,  and  should  not 
be  taken  for  a  couple  of  montha  The  whiting  prefers  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  is  usually  found  a  few  miles  fiom  the  shore,  its 
food  being  much  the  same  as  that  of  other  fishes  of  the  family 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  smallish  fish,  usually  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  on  the  average  two  pounds  in  weight 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  other  mciubers  of  the  Gadidos : 
they  are  numerous  and  useful,  but,  generally  speaking,  their 
characteristics  are  coounon  and  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
tailed.*    I  \\-ill  now,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  about  the 

*  A  correspondent  baa  favoured  me  with  the  Ibllowing  briuf  aucoiint 
of  the  siltocl-jidiiag  as  carried  on  in  Shetland  : — *'  Sillocks  are  tlie  young 
<if  the  ^th,  and  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  beginning  of 
AugiiBt  abciHt  the  Bmall  IbIob,  tind  arp  of  the  riii:  of  pwre  in  Tweed. 
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Pleuroiiectidre.  Tliere  are  upwards  of  a  ilozen  kiuds  of  flat  fish 
that  are  populm-  for  table  purposes.  One  of  these  is  a  very 
large  fisli  known  as  the  liolibut  {Hippotflopus  vulgaris),  which 
has  been  found  in  the  northern  seas  tf)  attain  occasionally  a 
weight  of  from  thrce  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Oue  of  this 
species  of  fiah  of  extraordinary  size  was  braiight  to  the  Edin- 
burgh market  in  April  1828  ;  it  was  seven  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  ujiwards  of  tliree  feet  broad,  and  it  weighed  tliree 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds !  The  flavour  of  the  Iiohbut  is 
not  very  delicate,  although  it  has  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  turbot  by  those  not  conversant  with  fish  history. 

Thej  coDliniie  iibout  eoiJ  uileD  for  a  few  weuka,  and  in  the  muiitbs  of 
September  imd  October,  alii  aonietiiues  longer,  they  hover  about  the 
BDiall  islefl,  when  tlie  fiBhernien  cutch  them  for  lUe  nuke  of  their  liver, 
which,  contoinit  oil.  One  boat  of  twi;lve  feet  of  keel  will  eonietiuii« 
catch  as  many  as  thirty  buahela  in  &  part  of  a  day,  and  thi«  year  (18<i4), 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  oil,  eath  bushel  was  worth  ubout  Is.  6d. 
The  figh  itself  is  taken  to  the  duu^-hill  whcu  the  take  in  not  great,  but 
when  there  is  a  |,Teat  bike  the  liver  is  taken  out  and  the  tish  thrown  into 
the  sea.  There  are  uo  Acts  of  Parliament  a^nindt  usin^;  the  net ;  but 
after  some  time  the  sillocks  leave  the  iales  and  draw  to  the  shore, 
where  tliero  are  any  edgc-placea.  It  is  allowed  that  the  island  of 
Wbaldey  is  about  the  be^tt  plucc  in  Stietlund  fur  llie  tiith  to  draw  to,  but 
whenever  they  come  there,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Bruce,  will  not  tdlow 
"  pocking,"  as  a  week  would  finish  tbcm  all  ;  but  tlie  people  must  all  fish 
with  the  rod,  ro  that  each  man  may  gut  as  many  as  kwp  him  n  <Uy  or 
two.  The  "pocking"  sets  them  all  out,  but  the  fish  dou't  mind  the  rod  ; 
it  id  very  picturesque  to  see  perhaps  fifty  men  sitttng  round  the  baaia 
with  their  ivds,  and  the  siUocks  covering  about  a  rood  of  the  sen,  vary- 
ing from  three  to  sti  feet  deep,  and  aa  close  t^'ether  that  you  would 
think  they  could  not  get  room  to  stir.  They  will  continue  plen^ful 
till  the  end  of  April,  at  which  time  they  take  to  the  deep  sen;  and 
when  they  niuku  their  apearance  the  following  year  thoy  arv  ubout  four 
tunes  larger,  and  are  then  callcil  piltocks.  But  these  are  only  taken 
by  the  rod.  Mr.  Brueo  just  sayn,  If  you  p<ick,  yon  cannot  be  my  tenant ; 
so  they  must  either  give  up  the  oue  or  the  other,  and  by  that  way  of 
doing  every  household  has  as  many  of  the^c  sniall  fish  as  they  can  ninke 
use  of  daring  the  winter." 
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The  tniu  tiirliut  {lUioinhiis  viaximus)  is  the  especial  dtslight 
of  aldermaiiic  epicures,  anil  fabulous  suiua  are  said  to  have 
been  giveu  at  different  times  by  rich  persona  in  order  to 
secure  a  turbot  for  their  dinner-table.     This  fine  fish  is,  or 
rather  used   to   be,  largely  taken  on  our  own  coasts  ;   but 
now  we  have  to  rely  upon  more  distant  fishing-grounds  for  . 
a  large  portion   of  our  supply.     The  old  complaint  of  our  ■ 
ignorance  of  fish  habits  must  be  again  reiterated  here,   for   i 
it  is  not  lung  since  it  was  supposed  that  the  turbot  was  a  i 
migratoiy  fish  that  might  he  caught  at  one  place  to-day  and  \ 
at  another  to-morrow.     The  late  Mr,  Wilson,  who  ought  to  \ 
have  kuown  better,  said,  in  writing  about  this  fish  : — "  The 
English  markets  are  largely  supplied  fi'om  the  various  sand- 
banks which  lie  between  our  eastern  coasts  and  Holland.    The 
Dutch  turbot-fishery  begins  about  the  end  of  March,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Scheveling.     The  tish  proceed  north- 
wards as  the  season  advances,  and  in  April  and  May  are  found 
in  great  shoals  upon  the  banks   called   tlie   Broad  Forties. 
Early  in  June  they  sun'ound  the  island  of  Heligoland,  where  , 
the  fisheiy  continues  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  j 
tenniuates  for  the  year.     At  the  lieginning  of  the  season  the  | 
trawl-net  is  chiefiy  used ;    but  on  the  occun-ence  of  warm  | 
weather  the  fish  retire  to  deeper  water,  and  to  banks  of  rougher  1 
ground,  where  the  long  line  ia  indisjiensahle." 

The  turbot  was  well  known  in  ancient  gastronomy :  the  | 
luxurious  Italians  used  it  extensively,  and  christened  it  the  I 
sea-pheasant  from  its  fine  flavour.  In  the  gastronomic  days  | 
of  ancient  Rome  the  wealthy  patricians  were  very  extrava-  I 
gant  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  fieli ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  , 
said  by  a  satirist  that 

"  Great  turbots  oDil  the  Bnup-ilish  led 
To  shame  at  last  anil  wtinl  ot  hread." 

The  tiirbot  ia  very  common  on  the  Enghsli  and  Scottish  coasts, 
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iuhI  19  kiiuwii  also  mi  the  slioroa  of  Greece  and  Jtiily.  This 
Ksh  is  taken  chiefly  by  nieaua  of  the  trawl-net,  but  iii  aouie 
places  it  is  fished  for  by  well-baited  lines.  We  derive 
large  quantities  of  our  turbot  from  Holland,  so  mucli  as 
£100,000  having  been  i>aid  to  the  Dutch  in  onu  year 
for  the  tjuantity  of  these  fish  which  were  brought  to 
Ix)ndon,  and  on  vhivli,  at  one  tUnr,  a  duly  of  £0  ]M'r  boat 


was  exigible.  Tliis  fish  spawns  during  the  autumn,  and  is 
In  fine  condition  for  table  use  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Yarrell  says  the  turbot  spawns  in  the  spring  ;  but, 
with  due  respectj  I  think  he  is  wrung  ;  I  would  not,  however, 
be  positive  about  this,  for  there  will  do  doubt  be  individuals 
of  the  turbot  kind,  as  there  are  of  all  other  kinds,  that  will 
spawn  all  the  year  round  The  turbot  is  a  great  fiat  fisli.  In 
Scotland,  from  its  shape,  it  is  called  "  the  baunock-f!uk&"  It 
is  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion;  and  a 
prime  fish  of  this  species  will  weigh  from  four  to  eight  pounds, 
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Tliii  Iffist-knowu  tisli  of  the  I'ltiiiroiieotidiu  is  tlie  soId  (Soha 
vati/aris),  wliicli  is  lai^'oly  distributed  iii  all  our  seas,  and 
used  in  immenae  quantities  in  London  aud  elsewhere.  The 
sole  is  too  well  known  to  I'equire  any  description  at  my 
hands.  It  is  caught  hy  means  of  tlic  trawl-net,  and  is  in 
Rood  season  for  a  great  number  of  months.  Soles  of  a 
moderate  weight  are  heat  for  the  table.  I  jirefer  such  aa 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds  per  pair.  I  have  been  told, 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  best,  that  the  deeper  the  water  , 
from  which  it  is  taken  the  better  the  sole.  It  is  quite  a 
ground  fish,  and  inhabits  the  sandy  places  round  the  coast, 
feeding  on  the  minor  Crustacea,  and  on  the  spawn  and  young 
of  various  kinds  of  fish.  Good  supplies  of  this  popular  fiali 
are  taken  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  they  &ve  said  to 
be  very  plentiful  in  the  Irish  seas  ;  indeed  all  kinds  of  fish 
are  said  to  inhabit  the  waters  that  surround  the  Emerald  Isle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  at  any  rate,  that  the  fishing 
on  the  Irisij  coasts  has  never  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted 
as  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England — so  that  there  has 
been  a  greater  chance  for  tlie  best  kinds  of  white  fish  to 
thrive  aud  multiply.  Seaside  visitors  would  do  well  to  go  on 
board  some  of  the  trawlers  and  observe  the  mode  of  ca|»ture. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  way  of  passing  a  seaside  holiday  ' 
than  to  watch  or  take  a  slight  share  in  the  industry  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  one  may  be  located. 

The  smaller  varieties  of  the  flat  flsh — such  aa  Mullet's 
top-knot,  the  flounder,  whiff,  dab,  plaice,  etc — I  need  not  j 
particularly  notice,  except  to  say  that  immense  quantities  of  . 
them  are  annually  consumed  in  London  and  other  cities.  Mr. 
Mayhew,  in  some  of  Lis  investigations,  found  out  that  up- 
wards of  33,000,000  of  plaice  were  annually  required  to  aid  tha 
London  commissariat !  But  that  is  nothing.  Tliree  times 
that  quantity  of  soles  are  needed — nne  would  fancy  this  to 
be  a  statistic  of  shoe-leatlier — the  exact  figure  given  bv  Wr. 
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Mayhew  is  97,520,000 !  This  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated 
I  discussed  these  figures  with  a  Billingsgate  salesman  a  few 
months  ago,  and  he  thinks  them  quite  within  the  mark. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
mackerel,  and  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  fishery, 
which  is  keenly  prosecuted.  The  great  point  in  mackerel- 
fishing  is  to  get  the  fish  into  the  market  in  its  freshest  state ; 
and  to  achieve  this  several  boats  will  join  in  the  fishery,  and 
one  of  their  number  will  come  into  harbour  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  the  united  taka  The  mackerel  is  caught  in 
England  chiefly  by  means  of  the  seine-net,  and  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  pilchard.  A  great  number  of  this  fish  are 
however  captured  by  means  of  well-baited  lines,  and  in  some 
places  a  drift-net  is  used.  Any  kind  of  bait  almost  will  do 
for  the  mackerel-hooks — a  bit  of  red  cloth,  a  slice  of  one  of 
its  own  kind,  or  any  clear  shiny  substance.  Mackerel  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be. 

As  to  when  the  Gadidae  and  other  white  fish  are  in  their 
proper  season  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Their  times  of  sickness 
are  not  so  marked  as  to  prevent  many  of  the  varieties  from 
being  used  all  the  year  round.  Different  countries  must  have 
difiTerent  seasons.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  it  is  proper  to 
have  the  close-time  of  one  salmon  river  at  a  different  date 
from  that  of  some  other  stream  that  may  be  farther  south  or 
farther  north ;  and  I  may  state  here,  that  during  a  visit 
which  I  made  to  the  Tay  in  December  last,  beautiful  clean 
salmon  were  then  running.  There  are  also  exceptional  spawn- 
ing seasons  in  the  case  of  individual  fish,  so  that  we  are  quite 
safe  in  affirming  that  the  sole  and  turbot  are  in  season  all 
the  year  round.  The  following  tabular  view  of  the  dates  when 
our  principal  fishes  are  in  season  does  not  refer  to  any  parti- 
cular locality,  but  has  been  compiled  to  show  that  fish  are  to 
be  obtained  nearly  all  the  year  round  from  some  part  of  the 
coast : — 
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fisheries.  So  far  aa  our  most  pleutiful  table  tisli  are  con- 
cerned, the  supply  seems  utterly  dependent  on  chance  or  tlie 
will  of  individnala.  A  man  (or  company)  owning  a  boat  goes 
to  8ca  just  wlien  he  pleases.  In  Scotland,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  the  beat  white  fish  are  caiight,  this  is  particularly 
the  cose,  and  the  consequence  is  tliat  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  principal  white  and  flat  fish  are  in  their 
primest  conilition,  they  are  not  to  be  procured  ;  the  general 
answer  to  nil  inquiries  as  to  the  scarcity  being,  "  The  men  are 
away  at  the  herring."  This  is  true  ;  the  liest  boats  and  tlie 
strongest  and  most  intelligent  fishermen  have  removed  for  a 
time  to  distant  fishing-towns  to  engage  in  the  capture  of  tlio 
herring,  which  forms,  during  the  summer  months,  a  noted 
industrial  feature  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  allures  to  the 
scene  all  the  best  fishennen,  in  the  liope  that  they  may  gain 
a  priae  in  the  great  herring-lottery,  prizes  in  which  are  not 
uncommon,  as  some  boats  will  take  fish  to  the  ext«nt  of  two 
hundred  linrrcls  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  Only  a  few 
decrepit  old  men  are  lel't  to  try  their  luck  with  the  cod  and 
liaddock  lines;  the  result  being,  as  I  have  stated  above,  a 
scarcity  of  white  and  flat  fish,  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  greatly  enhanced  prices.  An  intelligent  Newhaven  fish- 
wife recently  informed  mc  that  the  price  of  white  fish  in 
lidinbuvgh — a  city  close  to  the  sea — has  been  moi-e  tlian 
quadrupled  within  tlie  last  thirty  years.  She  remembers 
when  the  primest  liaddocks  were  sold  at  about  one  penny  per 
pound  weight,  and  in  her  time  herrings  ha\'e  been  so  plen- 
tiful that  no  person  woidd  pu^^hnse  them.  We  shall  not  soon 
look  again  on  such  times. 

The  cotl  and  haddock  fishery'  is  a  lalmrious  occupation. 
At  Buckie,  a  quaint  lisliiug-town  on  the  Moray  Firth,  which 
I  will  by  and  by  describe,  it  is  one  of  the  staple  occupations 
of  the  people.  At  that  little  i>ort  there  are  generally  alxtut 
thirty  or  forty  large  boats  engaged  in  the  fisherj',  as  well  as  a 
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uimiber  of  smaller  craft  iised  to  fish  inshore.  Tliese  boats, 
wliicli  nieasiire  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  are,  with  the  neces- 
sary hooks  aud  lines,  of  the  value  of  ahout  :£100.  Each  boat 
is  generally  the  property  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  has  a 
crew  of  eight  or  nine  individuals,  who  all  claim  an  etiual 
share  iu  the  fish  captured.  The  Buckie  men  often  go  a  long 
distance,  forty  or  fifty  miles,  to  a  populous  fishing-place,  and 
are  absent  from  home  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours. 
At  many  of  the  fishing  villages  from  which  herring  or  cod 
boats  depart,  there  is  no  proper  harbour,  and  at  such  places 
the  sight  of  the  departing  fleet  is  a  most  animated  one,  as 
nil  liands,  women  included,  have  to  lend  their  aid  in  order 
to  exi«ditc  the  launching  of  the  little  fleet,  as  the  men  who 
are  to  fish  must  he  kept  dry  and  comfortable.  Even  at  places 
where  there  is  a  harbour,  it  is  often  not  used,  many  of  the 
boats  being  drawn  up  for  convenience  on  what  is  called  tlie 
boat-shore.  At  Cockenzie,  near  Edinburgh,  several  of  the 
boats  are  still  drawn  up  in  this  rude  way,  and  the  women 
not  only  assist  in  launcliing  and  drawing  up  the  boats,  but 
they  sell  the  produce  taken  by  each  crew  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder — the  purchasers  usually  being  buyers  on  specu- 
lation, who  send  off  the  fish  by  train  to  Edinbui'gh,  Man- 
chester, or  London. 

From  the  little  ports  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  men,  as  I 
have  said,  have  to  go  long  distances  to  fish  for  cod  and  ling. 
Aa  they  have  none  but  open  boats,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  they  live  hard  upon  such  occasiona  They  are 
sometimes  absent  Irom  home  for  about  a  week  at  a  stretch, 
and  as  the  weather  is  often  very  inclement  the  men  suffer 
severely.  Tlie  fish  are  not  so  easily  procured  as  in  former 
years,  so  that  the  remuneration  for  the  labour  imdei^ne  is 
totally  inadequate.  A  large  traffic  in  Hviog  codfish  used  lo 
be  carried  on  from  Scotland ;  quick  vessels  furnished  with 
wells  took  the  cod  ali\'e  as  far  as  Graveseud,  whence  they  were 
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sent  on  to  London  as  required.  Although  tlie  railways  have 
put  an  enil  to  a  good  deal  of  this  style  of  transport,  some  car- 
goes of  cod  have  been  carried  alive  all  the  way  from  the 
Bockall  fishery  to  Gravesend,  But  the  percentage  of  waste 
is  necessarily  enormous  :  however,  it  pays  to  do  this,  and  one 
rt-siilt  of  the  Kockall  discovery  has  been  the  starting  of  a  joint- 
stock  company  to  work  one  of  the  lai^e  North  Sea  fisheries. 
The  cod-bank  at  the  Faroe  Islands  is  now  about  exhausted  ; 
but  the  gigantic  cod-fishery  which  has  been  rarrietl  on  for  two 
centuries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  still  continues  to  be 
prosecuted  with  great  enterprise,  although,  accoi-ding  to  re- 
liable information,  not  with  the  success  wliich  cliaracterised 
the  fishery  some  years  ago.  In  a  few  years  more  it  will  be 
quite  possible  to  make  a  decided  impression  even  on  the  cod- 
banka  of  Newfoimdland  The  Great  Dogger  Bank  fishery  has 
now  become  affected  by  overfishing,  and  the  Bockall  Bank 
fails  to  yield  anything  like  the  large  "takes"  with  which  it 
rewarded  those  who  first  despoiled  it  of  its  finny  treasures. 
A  gentleman  who  dabbles  a  little  in  fishing  speculations  writes 
me — "  In  1862, 1  sent  a  fine  smack  to  Kockall,  and  fish  wero 
ill  great  plenty — some  very  large  ;  but  the  weather  is  usually 
so  bad,  and  the  bank  so  exposed  to  the  heavy  seas  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  that  the  beat  and  largest  vessels  fail  to  fish 
with  profit  in  consequence  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  delay. 
This  will  account  in  some  degree  for  the  cessation  of  enter- 
prise as  regards  the  Eockall  fishery,"  A  writ-er  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  a  few  yeara  ago,  said  of  the  Dogger  Bank  : — 
"No  better  proof  that  its  stores  arc  failing  could  be  given 
than  the  fact  that,  although  the  ground,  counting  the  Long 
Bank  and  the  uorth-wcat  flat  in  its  vicinity,  covers  11,800 
square  miles,  and  that  in  fine  weather  it  is  fished  by  the 
London  companies  with  irom  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen  of  long 
lines,  extending  tcji  or  twelve  miles,  and  containing  from 
9000  to  12,000  hooks,  it  is  not  yet  at  all  common  to  take 
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even  as  many  iis  fourscore  of  fish  of  a  iiiglit — a  poverty  which 
can  Ije  better  appreciated  when  we  leani  tliat  fjOO  fisli  for  800 
hooka  is  the  catch  for  deep-sea  fishing  about  Kinsala"  I  can- 
not say  much  about  the  white-fisli  fisheries  of  Ireland  from  jier- 
sonal  knowledge,  but  1  have  been  informed  on  good  antliority 
that  tlie  coast  fisheries  of  that  country  are  not  half  worked,  and 
consequently  are  not  in  such  an  exhausted  state  as  those  of 
Scotland  and  England  The  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Gal- 
way  Bay  (fl  Erris  Head  north,  and  north-west  to  Donegal  Bay, 
is  said  to  contain  all  the  Iwjst  kinds  of  table  fish  in  great 
quantities — mackerel  being  plentifid  in  their  season,  as  are 
cod,  hake,  ling,  and  others  of  the  Gadidte.  As  for  tui'ljot,  they 
can  be  had  everywhere,  and  have  been  so  plentiful  as  to  be 
used  for  bait  on  the  long  lines  set  for  liaddock,  etc  Lobsteia 
and  other  shell-fish  can  likewise  be  procured  in  any  quantity. 
If  the  accounts  given  of  the  abundance  of  white  fish  on  the 
Irish  coasts  are  to  be  relied  upon,  there  must  be  a  rare  field 
there  for  the  opening  up  of  new  fialiiug  entcrpriaea 

Prolific  aa  our  coast  fisheries  have  been,  and  atill  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  North  Sea  is  at  present  the  grand 
reservoir  from  which  we  obtain  our  white  fiah.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  the  great  fish-preserve  of  the  suirounding  peoples  since 
ever  there  was  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  food.  All  the  best- 
known  fishing  banks  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  German  Ocean — ■ 
Faroe,  Lijffbden,  Shetland,  and  othera  nearer  home — and  its 
waters,  filling  up  an  area  of  140,000  aquare  miles,  teem  with 
the  best  kinds  of  fish,  and  give  employment  to  thoiLsands  of 
people,  us  well  in  their  capture  and  cure  as  in  the  building  of 
the  ships,  ami  the  development  of  tlic  commerce  whicli  ia 
incidental  to  all  large  enterpriaea. 

It  will  doubtless  be  int«reating  to  my  i-eaders  to  know 
something  about  the  general  machinery  of  fish-capture,  so  far   | 
aa  regards  the  British  sea-fisheries.     The  modem  cod-smack, 
clipper-built  for  apeetl,  with  large  wells  for  carrying  her  live 
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fish,  costs  £1500.  She  usually  carries  from  nine  to  eleven  men 
and  boys,  including  the  captain.  Her  average  expense  per 
week  is  £20  during  the  long-line  season  in  the  North  Sea  ;  but 
it  exceeds  this  much  if  unfortunate  in  losing  lines.  Fisliing 
has  of  late  been  a  most  imcertain  venture.  The  line  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cod  and  haddock.  The  number 
of  lines  taken  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  depends  upon  the  number 
of  men  belonging  to  the  particular  vessel.  Each  man  lias  a  line 
of  50  fathoms  (300  feet)  in  length  ;  and  attached  to  each  of 
^  these  lines  are  100  **  snoods,"  with  hooks  already  baited  with 
mussels,  i)ieces  of  herring  or  whiting.  Each  line  is  laid 
"clear"  in  a  shallow  basket  or  "scull" — that  is,  it  is  so 
arranged  as  to  run  freely  as  the  boat  shoots  ahead.  The  50- 
fathom  line,  with  100  hooks,  is  in  Scotland  termed  a  **taes.* 
If  there  are  eight  men  in  a  boat  the  length  of  line  will  be  400 
fathoms  (2400  feet),  with  800  hooks  (the  lines  being  tied  to 
each  other  before  setting).  On  arriving  at  the  fishing-ground 
the  fishermen  heave  overboard  a  cork  buoy,  with  a  flag-staff 
fixed  to  it  about  six  feet  in  height.  The  buoy  is  kejit 
stationary  by  a  line,  called  the  "  pow-end,"  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  having  a  stone  or  small  anchor 
fastened  to  the  lower  end.  To  the  pow-end  is  also  fastened 
the  fishing-line,  which  is  then  "  paid "  out  as  fast  as  the 
boat  sails,  which  may  be  from  four  to  five  knots  an  hour. 
Should  the  wind  be  unfavounible  for  the  direction  in  which 
the  crew  vnsh  to  set  the  line  they  use  the  oars.  When  the 
line  or  taes  is  all  out  the  end  is  dn>pped,  and  the  boat 
returns  to  the  buoy.  The  pow-end  is  hauled  up  with  the 
anchor  and  fishing-line  attached  to  it.  The  fishermen  then 
haul  in  the  lino  with  whatever  fish  mav  be  on  it.  Ei<^ht 
hundred  fish  might  be  taken  (and  often  have  been)  by  eight 
men  in  a  few  hours  by  this  operation ;  but  many  fishermen 
now  say  that  they  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  when 
they  get  a  fish  on  every  five  hooks  on  an  eight-taes  line. 
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Mauy  a  time  too  the  fish  are  all  eaten  off  the  line  by  "  dogs " 
and  other  enemies,  so  tliat  only  a  few  fragraenta  and  a  skeleton 
or  two  remain  to  show  that  fish  have  been  caught  The 
fishenuen  of  deck-welled  cod-bangers  use  both  hand-lines 
and  long-lines  such  as  have  been  described.  The  eod-bangeitf 
tackling  is  of  course  stronger  than  that  used  in  open  boats. 
The  long-lines  are  called  "  grut-lines,"  or  great-lines.  Every 
deck-welled  cod-banger  carrii?3  a  small  lioat  on  deck  for 
working  the  great-linea  in  moderate  weather.  This  boat  ia 
also  provided  with  a  well,  io  which  the  fisli  are  kept  alive  tiU, 
they  arrive  at  the  banger,  when  they  are  transferred  from  tha 
small  boat's  well  t-o  that  of  the  larger  vessel. 

Hungry  codfish  will  seize  any  kind  of  bait,  and  great-linea 
are  usually  baited  with  bits  of  whiting,  herring,  haddock,  or 
almost  any  kind  of  fish.  For  hand-lines  the  fishermen  prefer 
mussels  or  white  whelks.  White  whelks  are  caught  by  a  line 
on  which  ia  fastened  a  number  of  pieces  of  carrion  or  cod- 
heads.  This  line  is  laid  along  the  Iwttom  where  whelks  are 
known  to  abound.  The  whelks  attach  themselves  to  the  cod- 
heads,  and  are  pulled  uji,  put  into  net  bags,  something  like 
onion-nets,  and  placed  in  the  well  of  the  vessel,  where  they 
are  kept  alive  till  required  for  use.  Another  kind  of  bait 
used  by  the  boat  fishermen  for  hand-lines  is  tliat  of  the  lug- 
worm.  The  "  lug  "  ia  a  sand-worm,  irom  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  The  bead 
part  of  the  worm  is  of  a  dark  brown  fleshy  substance,  and  is 
the  part  used  as  bait,  the  rest  of  the  worm  being  nothing  but 
sand  Tlie  "  lug  "  is  dug  from  the  sand  with  a  small  spade  or 
three-pronged  fork. 

The  principal  fishing-grounds  in  the  North  Sea  where  cod- 
Ijangers  are  employed  are  the  Dojgjer  Bank,  Well  Bank,  and 
Dutch  Bank.  The  fishing-ground  of  tlie  ojwn-boat  fishermen 
ia  on  the  coasts  of  Fife,  Midlotliian,  and  Berwickshire;  for 
haddocks,  cod,  ling,  etc.,  it  ia  aiwund  the  island  of  May  and 
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the  Bell  Eock,  Marrbank,  Murray  Bank,  and  Montrose  Pits, 
etc. 

The  Scottish  fishing-boats,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  all 
open ;  but  whilst  the  open  boats  are  a  subject  of  dispute, 
thev  are  an  undoubted  convenience  to  the  men.  The  boats, 
as  a  general  rule,  seldom  go  far  from  home  except  to  the 
seat  of  some  particular  fishery,  and  being  low  in  the  build  the 
nets  are  easily  paid  out  and  hauled  in  when  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  a  good  haul  of  fish.  The  Scottish  fishery 
is  mostly  what  may  be  called  a  local  or  shore  fishery,  as  the 
boats  go  out  and  come  home,  with  a  few  exceptions,  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  A  few  boats  with  a  half  deck  have 
been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  in  these  the  fishermen  can 
make  a  much  longer  voyage  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Scottish 
fishermen  have  not,  like  their  English  brethren,  a  comfortable 
decked  lugger  in  which  to  prosecute  their  labours.  In  the 
event  of  a  storm  the  open  Scottish  boats  are  poorly  off,  as 
some  of  their  harbours  are  at  such  times  totally  inaccessible, 
and  the  boats  being  imable,  from  their  frail  construction,  to 
run  out  to  sea,  are  frequently  driven  upon  the  rocky  coasts 
and  wrecked,  the  men  being  drowned  or  killed  among  the  rocks. 
It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  a  good  number  of  harbours  of 
refuge  have  lately  been  constnicted,  and  that  in  particular  an 
extensive  one  is  being  at  present  erected  at  Wick,  the  seat  of 
the  great  herring  fishery.  I  have  more  than  once,  while  con- 
ducting  inquiries  into  the  fishing  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  seen  the  storm  break  upon  the  herring-fleet  while 
it  was  engaged  in  the  fishery.  Such  scenes  are  terribly 
sublime,  as  boat  after  boat  is  engulphed  by  the  ravening 
waters,  or  is  dashed  against  the  rocky  pillars  of  the 
shore,  and  the  men  sucked  into  the  deep  by  the  powerful 
waves.  The  sea  is  free  to  all,  without  tax  and  without 
rent,  but  the  price  i)aid  in  human  life  is  a  terrible  equiva- 
lent : — "  It  is  only  they  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
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wlio  see  the  works  uf  the  I^jrd  and  His  wonder^  in  the 
deep." 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  exaggeration  as  to  tlie 
injury  done  to  tlie  wliite-fish  fishery  by  the  trawls.  Fisher- 
men who  have  neither  the  capital  nor  the  enterprise  to  en- 
f^ge  in  trawling  themselves  are  sure  to  abuse  those  who  do ; 
but  the  trawl  is  so  formidable  as  to  have  induced  various 
French  writers  to  advocate  ita  prohibition.  They  describe 
this  iustrument  of  the  fishery  as  terrible  in  its  effects,  leaving, 
when  it  is  used,  deep  furrows  in  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  and 
crushing  alike  the  fry  and  the  spawn ;  but  tliere  is  a  very 
evident  exaggeration  in  this  chai'ge,  because  as  a  general  rule 
tlie  beam-trawl  cannot  be  worked  with  safety  except  on  a 
sandy  or  muddy  bottom,  and,  so  fat  as  we  know,  fish  prefer 
to  spawn  on  ground  that  is  slightly  rocky  or  weedy,  so  that 
the  spawn  may  have  something  to  adhere  to,  which  it  evi- 
dently rec[uires  in  order  to  escape  destruction  ;  and  when  a 
quantity  of  spawn  is  discerned  on  a  bit  of  sea-weed  or  rock, 
we  always  find  that,  from  some  viscid  property  of  which 
it  is  possessed,  it  adheres  to  its  resting-place  with  great 
tenacity.  The  trawl-net,  however  destructive  its  agency, 
cannot,  I  ft'ar,  be  dispensed  with  ;  aud,  used  at  proper 
seasons  and  at  proper  places,  is  the  best  engine  of  cap- 
ture we  can  have  for  the  kinds  of  fish  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  secure.  The  trawl  is  very  .largely  used  by  English 
fishermen,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  trawlers 
have  come  so  far  north  as  Sunderland  and  Berwick,  and 
it  is  the  fishermen  of  these  places  who  liave  got  up  the  cry 
about  that  net  being  so  injurious  to  the  fisheries.  In  Scot- 
hind  there  are  no  resident  trawlers,  the  fisheries  being  chiefly 
of  the  nature  of  a  coasting  industry,  where  the  men,  as  a 
geueral  rule,  only  go  out  to  sea  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
return  with  their  capture.  Having  been  frequently  on  board 
■if  tin'  tr.iwling  slii|iR,    i    may  poihiip.s    l>o    allowed    to    set 
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down   a  few  figures  indicative  of  the  power  of  the  great 
beam-net. 

A  trawler,  then,  is  a  vessel  of  about  35  tons  burden,  and 
usually  carries  7  persons — viz.  5  men  and  2  apprentices — as  a 
crew  to  work  her.*  The  trawl-rope  is  120  fathoms  in  length 
and  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  this  rope  are  attached 
the  ditferent  parts  of  the  trawling  apparatus — viz.  the  beam, 
the  trawl-heads,  bag-net,  ground-rope,  and  span  or  bridle. 

*  A  Barking  trawler  usually  carries  5  men  and  3  boys,  and  costs 
when  in  full  work  £l2  per  week.  A  Hull  trawler  costs  much  less,  and 
the  owner  has  less  risk  ;  because  the  crew,  from  the  captain  downwards, 
share  in  the  catch.  The  Barking  men  refuse  to  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment, which  probably  helps  to  account  for  the  decay  of  the  Barking 
fishery,  for  that  of  Hull  is  comparatively  prosperous.  The  co-operative 
system  prevails  among  a  few  of  the  fisher  people  of  England.  In  an 
account  of  a  Yorkshire  fishing-place  recently  pubUshed  in  Once  a  Week, 
the  following  statistics  of  the  cost  of  boats,  etc.,  are  given  : — - 

"  Each  yawl,  varying  in  tonnage  from  28  to  45  tons,  costs  from 
£600  to  £650,  and  is  divided  into  shares  ;  of  its  earnings  3s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  are  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners,  lOs.  arc  devoted  to  the  current 
expenses,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  men  who  find  the 
bait.  When  a  new  boat  is  required,  several  persons — gentlemen  specu- 
lators, harbour-masters,  etc.,  and  boatmen — take  certain  shares  of  it, 
which  vary  in  amount  from  a  half-quarter  to  a  half  of  the  cost ;  appli- 
cation is  then  made  to  a  builder,  sail-maker,  anchor-maker,  and  other 
tradesmen  ;  and  the  vessel,  in  due  time,  is  paid  for,  equipped,  and  given 
over  to  the  owners.  Each  lugger-yawl  carries  two  masts,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  three  sets  of  sails  to  suit  various  states  of  weather.  The 
foresail  contains  200  or  250  yards,  the  mizen  100,  and  the  mizen- 
topsail  40  yards  ;  the  lesser  sizes  being  severally  of  1 00,  60,  and  50 
yards.  The  jib  is  very  small.  On  the  average  the  yawl  is  of  40  tons, 
and  measures  51  feet  keel,  or  56  feet  over  all,  and  is  of  17  or  18  feet 
beam  ;  drawing  6^  feet  water  aft,  and  5  feet  forward.  The  amount  of 
ballast  varies  from  20  to  30  tons.  The  yawl  is  provided  with  120 
nets,  each  of  which  costs  £30.  Half  of  this  number  ai-e  left  on  shore, 
and  changed  at  the  end  of  every  1 2  weeks.  The  crew  is  composed  of 
7  men  and  2  boys.  For  instance,  the  *  Wear,*  commanded  by  Colling,  a 
first-rote  seaman,  carries  two  others,  like  himself  part-owners,  4  men 
receiving,  besides  their  food, £l,  and  1  boy  at  18s.,  and  another  at  lis. 
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The  trawler  is  furnislied  with  a  capstan  for  liauliiig  iu  this 
heavy  machine.     The  beam,  a  spar  of  lieavy  elm  wood,  ia 
38  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  in  circumference  at  the  middle,  ! 
and  ia  made  to  taper  to  the  ends.      Two  trawl-heada  (oval  ( 
rings,  4  feet  by  2i  feet)  are  fixed  to  the  beam,  one  at  each 
end     The  upper  part  of  the  bag-net,  which  ia  about  100  feet 
long,  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  while  the  lower  part  ia  attached   ' 
to  the  ground-rope.    The  ends  of  the  ground-rope  are  fastened 
n  iveek  ;  each   flshemiaD,   wlio  ia  a.  net-owner,  receivea    S48.  a  week. 
The  expensea  in  wage-8  and  wear  and  tear  are  calculated  at  from  £i3  to 
j£l5  weekly.     The  herring!)  are  valued  at  £2  per  1000  on  an  average* 
Sometimes  23,000  fieh  ate  caiighL  in  a  single  haul,  occasionally  aa  many 
aa  60,000,  but  40,000  are  wnaidered  a  good  catch.     To  remuncrata 
the  cnw,  £50  or  .£G0  a  week  ought  to  be  obtained.     Each  net  ie  10 
fathoms  long,  and  is  sunk  9  fathoms  during  the  fishing,  the  ujiper  put    J 
being  floated  hy  a  long  series  of  barrels,  which  are  fitted  at  interrala  of   I 
IB  futhoniB,     The  warps  used  for  laying  out  the  nets  in  each  vewd  J 
measure  2200  yanls.     Two  men  take  up  tlic  net;,  two  empty  the  fish 
out  of  them,  and  one  hoy  stows  the  net«  while  liia  fellow  atowa  the 
warpB,  which  are  raised  by  a  windlass  worked  by  the  men.     Each  net 
weighs  about  28  pounds.     In  order  to  presen'e  the  nets  and  aaila,  it  ia 
necessary  at  frequent  intervals  to  cover  them  with  tanning,  which  U 
prepared  in  large  coppers.    These  coppers  cost  £40," 

On  the  Oolf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  engi^ments  of  fishermen  are  as 
follows ; — 

"  The  fishermen  are  brought  to  the  fishing-etation  at  the  expense  of 
the  firm  engaging  them.  They  are  furnished  with  a  good  fiHhing-boat, 
thoroughly  fitted,  and  are  besides  supplied  with  fresh  bait  as  long  as  it 
can  be  got,  and  they  recpiire  it,  but  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  (6  to  (8  ; 
and  for  each  100  codfish  delivered  on  the  stage  they  receive  the  som. 
of  6s.  6d.,  one  half  in  money  and  the  other  half  in  goods  and  provisions. 
At  these  prices,  aud  fish  being  abundant,  fishermen  earn  $5,  $10,  $16, 
and  even  $20  a  day  ;  and  after  on  absence  of  from  6  t«  9  weeks,  bring 
home  from  $80  to  $1S0,  and  sometimes  more.  £ut  they  have  to  board 
Iheniselves  ;  and  if  the  fish  is  not  abundant,  their  account  of  the  pro- 
visions lent  to  their  faniilies  before  their  departure,  their  own  board,  the 
purchase  of  their  lines,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  their  earnings, 
and  they  very  often  return  to  Magdi-len  Ishmda  with  empty  pockets." 
Oreat  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  tish  are  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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to  tlie  trawl-beda,  and  btjiiig  i|iiito  slack,  the  luoiith  of  tlie 
bog-net  forms  a  semicircle  wlicn  dragged  over  the  ground. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  fastened  to  the  trawl-rope  by  means 
of  the  span  or  bridle,  which  is  a  rope  double  the  lengtli  of  the 
beam,  and  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  ttawl-rope.  Each  end 
of  the  span  is  fastened  to  the  Ijeam,  and  to  the  loop  thus 
formed  the  trawl-rope  is  attached.  The  ground-rope  is  usually 
an  old  rope,  much  weaker  than  the  trawl-rope,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  net  coming  iu  contact  with  any  obstruction  in 
the  water,  the  groimd-rope  may  break  and  allow  the  rest  of 
tlie  gear  to  be  saved.  Were  the  waip  to  break  instead  of  the 
gromid-rope,  the  whole  apparatus,  wluch  is  of  considerable 
value,  would  be  left  at  the  botloia  Tlie  trawler,  as  I  noted 
while  the  net  was  in  the  water,  usually  sails  at  the  rate  of 
2  or  2^  knots  an  hour.  The  best  depth  of  water  for  trawling 
is  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  nmd  or  sand.  At 
times,  however,  the  nets  are  sunk  much  deeper  than  this,  but 
that  is  about  the  depth  of  water  over  the  great  Silver  Pits,  90 
miles  off  the  Humber,  where  a  lai^  numljer  of  the  Hull 
trawlers  go  to  fish,  'When  they  are  caught,  the  fish  (chiefly 
soles  and  other  flat  fish)  are  then  packed  iu  baskets  called  pads, 
and  are  preserved  in  ice  until  brought  to  market.  To  take 
twelve  or  fourteen  pads  a  day  is  considered  excellent  fishing. 
Besides  these  ground-fish  the  trawl  oft^n  encloses  haddocks, 
cod,  and  other  round  fish,  when  such  happen  to  be  feeding  on 
the  bottom.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  beam  falls  to  the 
ground,  and,  the  ground-rope  lying  on  tlie  top  of  the  bag-net, 
no  fish  can  get  in.  This  accident,  wluch,  liowever,  seldom 
occurs,  is  called  a  back  fall,  Mr.  Vivian  of  Hull,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  a  Manchester  newspaper,  gave  two  years  ago  a 
very  graphic  account  of  the  trawl-fisliiiig.  and  atatfd  that  99 
out  of  every  100  turbot  and  brills,  uiue-tonths  of  all  the  had- 
docks, and  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  skate,  which  are  daily 
sold  in  the  wholesale  fishuiarkel.'i  of  this  countiT  niv  caught 
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by  tbe  system  of  trawling.  Trawling  is  without  donbt  the 
moat  efficient  mode  of  getting  tlie  white  fish  at  the  bottom  of  , 
the  ocean ;  and  were  it  made  penal,  London  and  the  large  . 
towns  would  at  times  he  entirely  without  fisli.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  trawling  must  exhaust  the  shoals  at  particular 
placet  A  fleet  of  upwards  of  100  smacks,  each  with  a  beam 
nearly  40  feet  long,  trawling  night  and  day,  disturbs,  frightens, 
or  captures  whatever  fish  are  to  be  found  in  that  locality,  en- 
trapping, besides,  shell-fish,  anolioi's,  stores  that  have  been 
Bonken  with  ships  ages  ago  ;  even  a  wedge  of  gold  has  been 
bronght  up  by  this  insatiable  instrument.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  widen  the  field  of  action. 

It  is  best,  however,  in  a  case  of  dispute,  as  in  this  trawl 
question,  to  allow  those  interested  to  speak  for  themselvea..  ' 
I  have  gone  over  an  immense  mass  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
a  recent  commission  appointed  by  Parliament  to  make  ia- 
quiry  on  the  subject,  and  will  set  some  parts  of  it  before 
my  readers,  bo  that,  if  a  little;  trouble  be  taken  in  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  mattor,  they  may  be  able  to  form 
their  own  judgment  on  this  vexed  question.  A  Cullercoats 
fishenuan  is  very  strong  against  the  beam-trawl.  He  is 
certain  that  thirty  years  ago  we  could  get  double  the  quantity 
of  fisli,  during  tbe  Jisliing  season,  that  we  obtain  now,  and 
that  the  supply  has  fallen  away  little  by  little  ;  and  he  says  that 
even  ten  years  ago  it  was  almost  as  good  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Some  years  heuce  England  will  cry  out  for  want  of 
fish  if  trawling  be  allowed  to  go  on.  The  price  of  fish  haa 
doubled,  he  says,  of  late  yeai-s.  "  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
there  were  nine  in  family  of  us,  and  my  wife  could  purchase 
haddock  for  twopence  which  would  serve  for  our  dinners. 
Now  she  could  not  obtain  the  same  quantity  for  less  than 
ninepence  or  teupence.  Of  recent  years  the  number  of  fisher- 
men and  fishing-boats  has  greatly  increased.  I  do  not 
think   llie  fishermen  of  the  present  day  are  bett^^r  off  than 
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those  when  I  was  a  young  mail,"  The  fishermeu  at  Culler- 
coats,  when  they  tmwl,  use  the  small  trawl,  and  tiah  in  shallow 
water.  Under  these  circumstances  tliey  do  no  injury.  The 
trawlers,  with  the  lai'ge  trawl,  snys  ii  Mr.  Nicholson  who  was 
examined,  not  only  sweep  away  the  lines  of  the  fishermen,  but 
also  destroy  the  fisli.  At  CuUercoats  a  man  engaged  in  the 
line-fisbing  geta  all  the  fish  on  his  own  lines,  and  his  wife 
goes  ti)  town  and  disposes  of  them.  The  beam-trawling 
commenced  about  six  years  ago.  The  number  of  boats  and 
the  fishing  population  still  go  on  steadily  increasing.  Beam- 
trawling  docs  two  kinds  of  harm ;  in  the  first  place,  it 
sweeps  away  the  fishermen's  lines  ;  and  next,  it  destroys  the 
spawn.  "  There  may  be  a  remedy  for  a  fisherman  losing  his 
lines,  but  I  never  heai'd  of  it.  I  am  aware  that  they  could 
recover  damages,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
offending  parties.  The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest  is  to  do 
away  with  the  trawl-fishing  altogether."  This  witness  stated 
that  ten  years  ago  he  used  to  take  sixty  or  seventy  codfish 
j)er  day,  and  that  now  he  cannot  get  ona  The  trawlers, 
being  able  to  fisli  in  all  weathers,  beat  the  local  fishermen  out 
of  the  field. 

Templeman,  a  South  Shields  fisherman,  says  that  when 
engaged  in  trawling  he  has  drawn  up  three  and  a  half 
tons  of  fish-spawn !  He  also  says  in  his  evidence  that  in 
trawling  one-half  of  the  fish  are  dead  and  so  hashed  as  to  be 
unfit  for  market  Has  seen  a  ton  and  a  lialf  of  Itcrring- 
spawn  offered  for  sale  as  manure.  The  take  of  fish  upon  the 
Dogger  Bank  has  decreased  very  much.  The  fishermeu 
cannot  catuli  one  quarter  part  there  now  tiiat  they  used  to  da 
The  number  of  trawl-boats  on  the  Do^er  Bank  lias  increased 
about  10  per  cent  within  the  last  year,  and  yet  tliey  are 
getting  about  a  quarter  less  fish.  Some  of  them  can  scarcely 
make  a  living  now  at  alL  They  have  impoverished  all  other 
plages,  aud  now  they  have  come  here,  and  in  a  short  time 
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^H  there  will  not  be  a  fisli  left.     It  is  tlie  same  with  the  othw  I 

^H  fish-banlis,  and  that  accounts  for  the  trawlers  now  coming  to 

^m  this   ueighbourhood.      They  have  destroyed  the  Hartlepool 

^H  and  Sunderland  ground,  and  now  they  have  come  to  a  small 

^H  patch  otf  here,  and  they  will  sweep  it  clean  too.     A  tiawl-  I 

^1  boat  will  sometimes   catch  five  tons   a  day ;    but  on   the   i 

^H  average  a  ton  and  a  hdf ;  hut  m  a  groat  deal  of  tliat  has  to 

^1  be  thrown   overboard,  they  only  bring   about   ten   cwL  to 

^H  market     The  boats  belonging  to  CuUercoata,  carrj'ing  tlie 

^H  same  number  of  hands  as  the  trawlers,  only  catch  upon  the  i 

^^P  average  about  Hve  stones.     The  fish  caught  in  the  trawl  are  1 

^^  not  Jit  for  tlie  market,  as  the  insides  are  broke  and  the  gaUs  ' 

burst  and  ninning  through  them.  "  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  paas  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  away  witli  trawling 
and  oblige  every  man  to  fish  with  hooks  and  Hnea.  I  think 
that  would  increase  the  quantity  of  fish  for  the  country, 
because  the  young  fish  would  not  take  the  hooks.  I  am  not 
aware  that  if  the  small  boats  get  five  stones  a  day  it  would  at  i 
all  diminish  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  market ;  but  if  the  j 
trawling  is  allowed  to  coutmue  that  veiy  soon  will."  ' 

Thonias  Bolam,  on  being  examined,  said :  "  I  have  followed 
the  herring-fisliing  for  twenty-one  years,  and  the  wliite-fishing 

LBix  years.     In  the  course  of  those  six  years  I  have  found  that  h 
the  supply  of  white  fisli  has  gradtially  diminished  both  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  fish.     In  twenty  years'   experience   j 
in  the  herring-fiabing  I  find  a  fearful  diminution  in  the  total 
quantity  caught.     Tlic  shoals  of  herring  are  now  only  about 
one-third  the  size  they  were  when  I  first  commenced  the  fish- 
ing.   At  that  time  we  used  to  get  1-1,000  or  15,000  ;  now  the 
length  of  4000  or  5000  is  thought  a  good  take.     I  attribute 
the  falling-off  to  the  existence  of  the  trawling  system." 
Many  other  fishermen  gave  similar  evidence.     A  fisher- 
man named  Biilmer,  residing  at  Hartlepool,  said  that  the  white 
fish  were  not  only  scarcer,  hut  that  tliey  wei'e  dt'teri orating  in 
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size  as  well.  The  falling  off  in  quantity  liaa  deciJedly  been 
accompanied  by  a  smaller  size,  more  particularly  in  liacldocks. 
Haddocks,  twenty  years  ago,  wore  cauglit  from  five  pounds  to 
six  pounds  in  weight ;  now  they  hardly  average  three  pounds. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  cod  to  he  caught  now,  and  formerly 
our  boats  got  them  scores  together,  and  had  to  trail  tliem  out 
in  rows,  and  could  only  sell  them  for  about  lOs.  a  score ;  now 
they  realise  at  Christmas  Ca.  aud  Cs.  each.  "  Of  tnrbot-fishing 
I  am  sorry  to  speak.  It  pains  me  to  tliink  of  the  injuries  we 
have  sustained  in  this  particular  fishing  by  trawlers.  At 
present  we  dare  not  cast  our  nets,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  lost. 
I  lost  two  '  fleets'  of  turbot-neta  worth  JE25.  About  twenty- 
six  years  ago  I  Lave  caught  two  hundred  turbot  in  one  day : 
now  there  are  none  to  be  got."  Another  resident  gave  similar 
evidence,  and  thought  that  if  trawling  was  persisted  in  their 
noble  bay  woidd  soon  be  fallow  ground.  John  I'urvis  of 
Whitburn  also  says  that  haddocks  have  decreased  in  size 
as  well  as  in  quantity — thinks  they  are  at  least  a  tliird  smaller 
now  as  compared  with  former  years,  Considers  that  the 
trawling  system  has  caused  the  diminution  of  fish  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  four  years.  David  Archibald  of 
Croster  had  bought  trawled  fish  not  for  food,  as  they  were  only 
fit  to  be  used  as  bait 

Having  given  a  fair  sample  of  the  evidence  against  the 
trawling  system,  it  will  be  but  just  that  we  now  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  case  It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  we 
cannot  obtain  really  impartial  evidence  on  this  vexed  question, 
as  the  party  complaining  is  the  party  said  to  have  hail  their 
fishery  prospects  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  beam-trawl,  whilst 
the  trawlers,  of  course,  won't  hear  a  bad  word  said  of  the 
engine  by  which  they  gain  their  living.  A  Torbay  fishennan, 
accustomed  to  trawling  for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  flatly 
contradicts  mucli  that  has  been  said  against  the  trawl-net 
He  asserts  that  he  never  took  or  saw  any  spawn  taken,  and 
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that  only  about  half  a  bimilredweiglit  in  each  two  tons  of 
the  fish  taken  is  unfit  for  the  market.  He  docs  not  think  the 
fish  are  decreasing  either  in  quantity  or  size. 

John  Clements,  a  trawl-net  fisherman  from  Hull,  was  one 
of  the  men  examined  at  Sunderland  ;  his  evidence  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  have  followed  trawling  for  twenty-six  years.  I 
have  fished  down  here  for  ten  years.  There  was  no  diminn- 
tion  of  fish  at  Hull ;  but  we  laud  it  easier  liere,  and  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  for  the  market.  I  never  noticed  any  spawn  in 
the  nets,  but  I  have  got  a  basket  or  two  of  small  fish,  which, 
when  not  fit  for  food,  we  throw  away.  In  the  ten  years  which 
I  have  come  down  here  I  have  found  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  take.  I  think  trawlmg  increases  the  fish,  as  the 
trawl-net  turns  up  the  food  of  the  fish,  worms  and  slugs,  and 
the  fish  follow  the  net  like  a  swarm  of  crows  after  a  harrow. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  disturb  the  spawn  ui  that  way.  This 
morning  there  were  two  or  three  haddocks  broken  out  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  baskets,  each  basket  containing  seven  or 
eight  stones.  The  trawl-net  fish  do  not  fetch  such  a  good 
price  as  the  line  fish,  hut  it  is  from  the  quantity  and  not  the 
quality.  We  Iiave  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  people  of 
this  town  by  the  good  supply  of  fish  we  have  given  thenu 
Twenty  years  ago  a  month's  catch  was  about  £50,  and  now  it 
is  from  £80  to  £120  ;  and  this  is  not  from  the  better  pric«^ 
but  the  greater  quantity  which  we  are  enabled  to  get  by  go- 
ing farther  out  to  sea  with  the  larger  boats.  In  the  wintw 
time  I  fiah  on  Dogger  Bank,  and  in  summer  inshore,  I 
never  came  across  any  of  the  long-line  neta  I  have  fonnd 
heri'ing-spawn  in  haddocks  ;  but  I  have  never  found  any  in 
the  net.  We  catch  a  good  deal  of  sand  here.  It  comes  in 
as  soon  as  we  stop  ;  but  it  falls  through  before  we  get  the  net 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  farther  off  we  go  the  mora 
haddocks  we  get ;  and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  shore  the 
more  soles  we  get.    I  have  caught  a  good  deal  of  coiL    Tn 
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instance  I  caught  one  hundred  and  eight  cods  in  a  haid.  That 
was  forty  miles  oflf  Flambro'  Head.  My  nets  have  been 
examined  officially  only  once  in  twelve  years.  The  shorter 
the  haul  the  better  the  fish  ;  but  I  have  had  the  fish  in  splen- 
did condition  with  a  large  haul.  I  have  never  had  any  fish 
damaged  by  having  the  gall-bladder  burst.  A  gall-bladder 
may  be  burst,  but  we  would  not  see  it  unless  we  opened  the 
fish.*' 

A  Hull  trawler  spoke  to  the  following  efifect : — *'  I  never 
saw  any  spa\vn  in  the  net.  It  is  impossible  for  spawn  to  be 
caught  in  the  net  There  is  often  immarketable  fish,  but  it  is 
only  when  there  is  a  strong  breeze  and  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  gear  on  board.  We  generally  get  seven  or  eight  hampers 
in  a  haul,  and  one  basket  would  perhaps  be  unfit  for  the 
market.  Tlie  hooked  fish  is  a  more  saleable  fish,  as  it  has  got 
the  scales  and  slime  on  it,  and  the  trawl  fish  has  not  got  the 
slime  on  it,  and  the  scales  are  sometimes  rubbed  ofif.**  Some 
haddocks  were  here  produced  which  the  witness  said  were  a 
fair  specimen.  The  scales  were  on  them,  and  on  one  being 
opened  the  inside  was  found  to  be  in  a  unbroken  state. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  given  by 
William  Dawson,  a  very  intelligent  fisherman  of  Newbiggin, 
who  spoke  from  fifty  years'  experience  : — "  He  had  fished  cod, 
ling,  turbot,  and  several  kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  not  oysters. 
He  was  still  engaged  as  a  fisherman.  He  fished  with  a  line 
for  soles.  The  number  of  fishermen  and  boats  had  increased. 
In  1808  there  were  eight  boats,  and  there  are  now  about 
tliirty  boats.  Fifty  years  ago  the  boats  were  about  one-third 
the  size.  The  boats  carried  just  about  the  same  lines  as  now. 
The  boats  now  carry  about  three  times  as  much  net  as  they 
did.  The  number  of  white  fish  is  falling  off  a  great  deal.  In 
1812  every  boat  brought  in  more  white  fish  than  they  could 
carry.  We  do  not  go  much  more  fivquently  to  sea  now.  In 
the  size  of  the  fish  now  there  is  not  much  difference — a  little 
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Bmaller.  The  haddock  and  lierring  fisheries  had  decreased. 
He  had  not  noticed  much  difference  in  the  size,  only  in  the 
quantity.  Tliere  was  a  greater  number  of  boats  engaged  now 
in  the  herring-fishing — the  number  of  herring  having  decreased 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  IJttle  mackerel  was 
caught  thera  Large  quantities  of  mackerel  were  off  this 
coast  at  times,  but  they  had  no  neta  to  take  them.  Although 
a  good  many  sprats  were  seen,  they  did  not  try  to  catcllt 
them.  The  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  fish  he 
considered  was  their  being  destroyed  farther  south.  No 
trawling  vessels  came  here  till  last  summer.  They  went 
about  twelve  miles  fmm  laud,  anil  trawled  in  the  fishing- 
ground.  The  lines  of  the  fishing-boats  were  pai-allel,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apartr.  When  there  was  a  south- 
east storm  they  got  plenty  of  fish,  but  it  was  not  so  now. 
With  a  nortli-eaat  storm  they  had  plenty  of  fisL  In  his 
recollection,  fifty  years  back,  there  was  plenty  of  fish  with  a 
south-east  storm.  There  had  lieen  no  interference  with  their 
nets,  and  no  one  had  regidated  the  times  of  fishing.  There 
might  be  some  advantage  if  tlie  govemment  made  a  law  to 
prevent  either  the  English  or  French  fishing  from  Saturday 
morning  to  Monday  night.  That  woidd  give  time  for  the 
fish  to  draw  together.  That  alluded  to  herring.  They 
should  not  allow  the  trawl-boats  to  fish  on  the  coasts.  The 
French  boats  often  came  within  three  miles  of  the  land. 
Herring  are  caught  within  three  miles  of  the  shoi-e.  The 
French  boats  shifted  with  the  heniug  along  the  coast,  and 
have  caught  a  great  quantity.  There  should  be  a  rule  tliat 
herring-nets  should  not  be  shot  before  sunset.  AVheu  the 
Queen's  cutters  came  the  French  boats  made  off  to  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  land.  Lobsters  had  diminished, 
but  not  the  ciabs.  He  believed  they  had  caught  too  many 
lobsters.  The  boat's  crew  is  not  so  well  off  now  as  thirty 
years  ago.      Ijodginga  were  better.      They  dn  not  earn   so 
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miicli  money  now.  In  tlie  course  of  a  year  (alwut  1825)  he 
made  £126,  and  a  few  years  back  he  made  only  £78.  The 
average  for  the  last  five  yeara  at  tlie  wliite  fishing  was  about 
£50.  Other  £50  might  be  made  at  the  hening-fishing. 
The  buoys  of  the  lines  were  large  enough  for  the  trawlers  to 
see  them,  and  they  could  see  where  the  nets  were.  They 
destroyed  both  the  fi.sh  and  the  luies.  A  line  boat  with 
fittings  costs  about  £40,  and  a  herring-boat  with  nets  not  less 
than  £100.  The  men  bought  the  boate  with  money  saved. 
Little  fish  was  destroyed  on  tbtir  lines,  except  what  was 
eaten  by  the  dog-fisli.  There  were  herring  tliere  in  January 
and  February,  but  were  not  caught,  llieir  boats  fished  be- 
tween Tynemouth  and  Dunstanliorougli  castles.  He  could 
rememljer  when  there  were  no  French  boats  on  the  coast ; 
they  first  came  about  1824.  The  French  boats  fish  on  the 
Stmdays.  Their  boats  did  not,  A  young  man  ought  to  earn 
£100  a  year.  It  would  cost  a  fall  third  to  keep  his  boat  and 
tftckling  up.     The  boats  lasted  about  fourteen  years." 

I  need  not  go  on  repeating  similar  evidence,  but  the 
witnesses  were  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  beam-trawl  did  not 
do  the  injury  to  the  fisheries  that  was  charged  against  it, 
especially  as  regards  injury  to  spawa  I  may  perhaps,  by 
way  of  conclusion  to  this  contradictory  evidence,  be  allowed 
to  quote  from  tlie  Times  a  jwrtion  of  a  letter  on  trawling, 
written  by  a  "Billingsgate  Salesman:"  —  "Seven  years' 
experience  in  Billingsgate,  and  my  lifetime  previous  spent 
among  the  fishermen  in  a  seaport-town,  may  enable  me  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  wliich  through  your  able  abilities  may  be 
sifted,  and  jjerhaps  leave  a  portion  of  matter  which  you  may 
consider  of  some  value  and  turn  to  some  account.  My 
personal  interest  is  not  only  in  trawl-fishing,  but  hook  and 
line,  scined-uet,  drift-net,  and  other  kinds  ;  for,  being  a  com- 
mission agent,  it  is  all  fish  that  coiues  to  my  net.  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  ipialities  of  trawl-net  fishing,  either  for  or  against, 
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not  having  been  connected  ■with  that  branch  of  tlie  trade,  bnt 
after  a  remark  or  two  on  the  iuforrasition  received  hj  Mr, 
Fenwicfc,  and  wliich  is  conveyed  in  your  columns  from 
certain  yentlemen  professing  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  tradp, 
I  will  give  you  my  information  as  briefly  as  possible.  The 
fact  is  this — it  never  will  be  possible  to  cateh  what  we  con- 
sider trawl-fish  in  sufficient  quautitiea  to  meet  the  demand 
but  by  the  trawl,  the  principal  kinds  being  turbot,  brill,  soles, 
and  plaice.  A  small  quantity  may  be  taken  by  other  means, 
but  more  by  accident  than  otherwise.  As  for  trawl-fish  being 
mutilated  and  putrid  before  landing,  bow  does  it  happen  that 
so  many  spotless  and  pure  fish,  out  of  the  above  kinds,  are 
not  only  sold  in  London  but  all  over  the  country,  and  exhibited 
on  the  tables  both  of  rich  and  poor?  Yourself  and  every 
nobleman  can  speak  on  this  point ;  and  when  informed  that 
they  are  all  caught  by  the  trawl  (a  fact  undeniable),  you  will 
consider  it  wrong  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  mislead  the  public 
on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  Advise  him  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  the  ocean,  and  discover  a  bet(«r  mode  to  obtain 
them." 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  thrown  on  the  trawl, 
because  it  JuisJies  the  fish  ;  but  the  destmction  of  yoimg  fish 
— that  is,  fish  unfit  for  human  food  because  of  their  being 
young — is  not  jwcuHar  to  the  trawl.  When  tlie  lines  ate 
thrown  out  for  cod  the  fishermen  cannot  conmnand  that  only 
full-grown  fish  are  to  seize  upon  the  bait :  the  tender  codling, 
the  unfledged  haddock,  tlie  greedy  mackerel  ict/i  bit* — the  con- 
sequence being  that  thousands  of  aea-fiah  are  annually  killed 
tliat  are  unfit  for  i'ood,  and  that  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  their  kind.  But  this  mischance  is  inciden- 
tal to  all  our  fisheries,  no  matter  what  the  engine  of  capture 
may  be,  whether  net  or  line.  Look  how  we  slaughter  our 
grilses,  without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  breeding !  The 
herriug-fishing  is  a  notable  example  of  this  mode  ol'  doing 
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business  :  the  very  time  that  tliese  animals  como  togetlier  tn 
perpetuate  their  species  is  the  time  chosen  by  man  to  kill 
them.  Of  course  if  they  are  to  be  used  as  food,  they  miLSt 
be  killeti  at  some  time,  and  the  proper  time  to  captuiv  tliem 
fonns  one  of  those  fishing  mysteries  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  solve.  We  protect  the  salmon  with  many 
laws  at  tlie  most  interesting  time  of  its  life,  and  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  devise  a  close-time  for  the  cod,  tur- 
bot,  haddock,  and  sole  of  particular  coasts — for  each  portion 
of  the  coast  has  its  particular  season — ia  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand, and  can  only  account  for  the  anomaly  on  the  ground  of 
salmon  being  private  property. 

The  labour  of  the  Scottish  fishermen  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  want  of  good  harbours  for  their  l>oata  Time  and  op- 
portunity serving,  the  men  of  tlie  fisher  class  are  really  in- 
dustrious, and  tltis  want  of  proper  Iiarbourage  is  a  liardsliip 
to  them.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  little  qiiarry-holea 
that  on  some  parts  of  the  Moray  Firth  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
the  bo&ta.  There  is  the  harbour  of  Whit«hills,  for  instance  : 
it  could  not  be  of  any  possible  use  in  the  event  of  a  stiff  gale 
arising,  for  in  my  opinion  the  boats  would  never  get  into  it, 
but  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  neighbouring  rocks.  I 
have  witnessed  one  or  two  storms  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  ami  shall  never  forget  the  scenes  of  misery  Uiese 
tumults  of  tiie  great  deep  occasioned.  Even  lately  (October 
1864}  there  was  a  storm  ragiug  along  these  coasts  that  left 
moat  impressive  death-marks  at  nearly  all  the  fishing  places 
on  the  Moray  Firth.  I  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  this  last 
gale,  but  I  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, one  or  two  passages  descriptive  of  its  violence  and  the 
loss  of  life  it  occasioned. 

At  I'ortessie,  one  of  the  Moray  Firth  villages,  a  boat  called 
the  Shamrock,  containing  a  crew  of  nine  men,  was  numbered 
among  the  lost.     It  had  sailed  on  a  Wednesday  morning  in 
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Octoltor  1M4,  for  the  liMliing-yrounJ  known  as  "  tlie  Baiik,' 
iibont  twenty  miles  off.  John  Smitli,  the  princJiMil  owner 
of  the  boat,  an  old  man,  was  not  at  the  time  alile  to  go 
to  sea ;  but  he  had  seven  sons,  and  five  of  these,  with 
four  near  relatives,  sailed  in  the  ill-fated  Shamrock  6x>m 
I'ortDssie  harbour  on  that  fatal  morning.  The  Shanmx;k  was 
accompanied  by  some  other  boats  belonging  to  the  same  jilace, 
and  the  little  fleet  left  as  early  as  three  a.m^  keeping  together 
more  or  less  until  they  reachi^d  the  fiahing-gronnd.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Bank  the  Shamrock,  it  appears,  had  separatwl  from 
the  others,  the  crew  jireferring  to  go  some  distance  in  onler  to 
cast  tlieir  lines ;  and  she  had  not  been  seen  by  the  other  Ixtats 
after  parting  from  them.  About  seven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  some  of  the  people  of  Whitehilla,  on  going  round 
to  the  spot  known  as  Craigenroau,  a  ijuart^r  of  a  mile  to  the 
westward,  were  alarmed  at  aecing  a  boat  lying  high  and  dry 
among  the  rocks,  as  if  it  had  been  tossed  uji  at  high  tide  and 
left  pei-ched  there  on  the  receding  of  the  waters.  Tlie  mast, 
some  oars,  and  other  articles,  were  seen  lying  here  and  there 
beside  her,  strewn  among  the  i-ocks.  and  there  were  holes  seen 
in  lier  sides — evidence  only  too  conclnsive  that  the  boat  was 
a  wrei;k.  A  closet  inspection  discovered  lier  mark  and  num- 
ber— "  B.F.,  7i3,"  and  then  was  also  seen  the  name  and  un- 
mistakable designation,  "Shamrock,  Pt  Essie — J.  Smitli." 
On  examination  it  was  conjecturctl,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  mast  had  been  wrenched  off,  that  the  boat  hail  foundered, 
either  some  distance  at  sea,  or  among  insliore  breakers,  right- 
ing again  as  she  was  beaten  np  on  the  rocks,  wliere,  as  we  have 
said,  she  was  found  sittuig  high  and  drj*  on  lier  keel.  It 
was  at  once  felt  that  all  the  crew  had  perished,  and 
the  liodies  of  the  men  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  their 
friends  and  n-lative.s.  On  Friday,  the  lifeless  body  of  John 
Smith,  "liodie,"  was  fnnnd  washed  up  on  the  bcat-Ii.  On  the 
siiiiiv  liny  tl <v\i!M'  of  lii.s  sun,  n  V-nmg  man  whn  was  to  have 
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been  married  in  a  week — and  whose  house,  like  that  of  a 
friend  and  namesake,  was  l)eing  furnished  at  home — was 
cast  ashore  at  Wliitehills,  and  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  body  was  tlie  father  of  tlie  betrotlied.  Another 
l)ody  was  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  bum  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  Boyndie  Links.  This  also  was  on  Friday  : 
it  was  found  to  be  tlie  remains  of  one  of  tlie  five  brothei-s 
— namely  John,  aged  twenty-five,  the  namesake  alluded  to, 
who  was  to  have  been  married  on  the  mon-ow.  Tlie  body 
of  another  of  the  five  brothers — namelv  William — was  found 
floating  in  the  bay,  off  Banff  Harbour,  lashed  to  a  buoy,  to 
which  the  j>oor  fellow  had  attached  himself,  probably  in  the 
lx)at,  for  safety.  At  one  time  the  b<xly  was  seen  in  this 
]K)8ition  at  Wliitehills,  su8i)ended  from  the  buoy,  and  so  close 
to  the  shore  that  had  a  graj)pling-iron  been  at  hand  it  might 
have  been  secured.  It  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  how- 
ever, as  the  vital  spark  had  long  since  fled  ;  but  the  passage 
of  the  l)ody,  drawn  back  with  the  tide  and  carried  round 
to  Ifamff,  ser\'ed  to  reconcile  certain  apparently  conflicting 
evidences  as  to  the  historv  of  the  wreck,  or  rather  as  to 
the  spot  where  it  occuri^ed. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  storm  there  was  dec])  wailing  at 
Buckie,  for  in  that  town  there  was  more  than  one  woman  who 
was  widowed  by  the  tempest.  Of  necessity  a  fishennan's  wife  is 
cxtrcincly  masculine  in  character.  Her  occupation  makes  her 
so,  because  she  requires  a  strength  of  body  which  no  other 
female  attains,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  men  cannot  boast. 
Tlie  long  dist^inces  she  has  fretpioutly  to  travel  in  all  weathers 
with  her  burden,  weighing  many  stones,  make  it  essential  for 
her  to  possess  a  sturdy  frame,  and  be  capable  of  grt»at  physi- 
cal endurnnce.  Acconlingly,  most  of  the  fishwives  who  caiTy 
on  the  sale  of  their  husbau<ls*  fish  possess  a  stn^ngth  with 
which  no  prudent  man  would  venture  to  come  into  conflict. 
Tlu»ii  the  natun^  of  their  calling  makes  them  lK»ld  in  manners, 
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anil  in  speecli  rougli  and  ready.     Having  to  encounter  dai 
all  sorts  of  peojile,  and  ilrive  hard  bargaine,  tlieir  wits,  tliouj 
not  refined,  are  sharpened  to  a  keen  edge,  and  they  are  mom 
than  a  match  for  any  "  chaff"  directed  towards  them  either  t 
purcliaser  or  passer-by.     So  long,  however,  as  they  are  civilljR 
and  properly  treated,  they  are  civil  and  fair-spoken  if 
and  can,  when  occasion  serves,  both  flatter  and  please  in  t 
manner  by  do  means   offensive.      Altogether,   the   Scottid 
fishwife  is  an  honest,  out^spoken,  good-hearted  creature,  rou( 
as  tlie  ocoupation  she  follows,  but  generally  good-natured  a 
what  the  Scotch  call  "  canty."     She  does  not  even  want  fea 
ing,  though,  it  may  be,  her  avocation  gives  her  little  oppor- 
tunity to  show  it.     But  who  is  so  often  called  upon  to  endure 
the  strongest  emotions  of  fear,  suspense,  and  sorrow,  as  the 
fisherman's  wife  ?     Every  time  the  wind  blows,  and  the  c 
rises,  when  tlie  boats  of  hev  linsband  or  kinsfolk  &n 
she  knows  no  peace  till  they  are  in  safety  ;  and  not  seldom  h 
she  been  doomed  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  look  at  the  v 
foaming  sea  in  which  the  little  boat,  containing  all  she  hdi 
dear,  was  battling  with  the  billows,  with  the  problem  of  i 
destruction  or  salvation  all  unsolved. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  storm.  No  less  thai 
twenty-seven  boats  belonging  to  Buckie  had  left  for  t 
fishing,  some  of  them  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  m( 
ing.  Some  hours  p^v^■ious  to  tlie  boats  leaving,  there  Vi 
indications  of  the  coming  storm.  A  heavy  surf  was  i 
ing  on  the  coast,  but  almost  unaccompanied  by  wind,  on] 
slight  airs  now  and  again  coming  from  the  nortli,  but  t 
barometer  had  fallen  considerably  during  the  night 
these  indications  of  bad  weather,  the  men  on  duty  at  t 
Coast  Guard  station  hailed  the  Portcssie  men  when  on  thei 
way  to  join  their  boats  at  Buckie  harbour,  and  warned  t 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  storm  overtaking  them.  Little  1 
however,  appears  to  have  been  given  in  this  warning,  am 
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luMits  lett  the  harbour  with  more  than  usual  difficulty,  the  sea 
at  the  eutrauce  Ireing  so  rough.  The  boats  puraued  a  north- 
cast  coursp,  hut  from  the  abaence  of  a  breeze  the  oara  haii  to 
lie  resorted  to,  and  nearly  twelve  hours  elapsed  before  they 
got  to  the  fishiug  rendezvous.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  a  good  wind,  the  boats  would  have  reached  the  fishing- 
ground  in  about  three  hours,  and  would  have  returned  by  the 
next  tide — about  mid-day.  About  six  r.M.  the  storm  broke 
upon  the  fishermen  with  great  violence.  The  majority  of  the 
boats  kept  close  together,  aud  as  the  first  of  the  gale  was  suc- 
ceeded by  comparative  calm,  the  crews,  imagining  that  they 
had  seen  the  worst  of  the  storm,  began  to  finish  their  fishing. 
This  would  have  occupied  about  an  hour,  but,  before  it  was 
half  accomplished,  the  wind,  veering  rather  more  to  the  north, 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  the  sea  Iiecame  so  disturbed  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  manage  the  boats.  The  sails,  which 
had  been  hoisted  when  the  wind  first  sprang  np,  were  reduced, 
some  of  them  by  as  many  es  six  reefs,  but  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  hardy  fishermen  seemed  scarce  aufficient  to 
battle  successfully  for  existence  among  the  warring  elements. 
Some  of  the  ci-ews  in  this  strait  made  for  the  Bautl'  coast  ; 
others  made  up  their  minds  to  endeavour  to  ride  out  the 
storm,  and  a  good  nnml>er  ran  for  Cromarty,  or  the  porta  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Fivth.  The  attainment  of  either  of 
these  three  alternatives  was  a  work  of  jieril,  for  there  is  no 
harbour  of  refuge  on  either  side  of  the  Firth  to  wliich  boats 
may  with  safety  run  from  a  storm  ;  and  the  brtiken  water  is 
about  as  plentiful  and  dangerous  in  the  centre  of  the  Firth 
aa  it  is  along  the  shore.  Wliile  the  brave  fishermen  were 
encountering  the  severest  perils  attending  their  calling,  the 
anxiety  and  suspense  of  their  relations  were  heartrending. 
Tlie  storm  in  ils  intensity,  though  its  coming  hud  been  fon?- 
shadowi'd,  was  not  felt  on  shore  till  about  nine  p.m.  i>n 
Wc'Inesilaj    evening.     From  that  hour,  however,  the  wind. 
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now  from  the  eaat,  anil  again  from  tlie  north,  came  iii  teiTift 
guats,  and  tiie  whole  liay  at  Buckie  boiled  and  moaned  a 
liad  been  seldom  known  to  do  before. 

Long  before  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  those  at  sea  hail  become  alonned  for  their 
safety ;  they  could  well  remember  the  desolation  that  a  simi- 
hir  tempest,  which  occiu'red  on  the  ICth  August  1848,  caused 
in  their  households.  They  left  their  liomes  to  wander  along 
the  seH-beaeli,  and  jieer  through  the  storm  for  any  sign  of 
the  approach  of  tlie  boats  containmg  their  relatives.  A  hugti 
tire  waa  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  braes  in  the  liopc  that  its 
glare  might  atti-act  those  at  sea,  and  beacon  them  to  a  safe 
slioiv.  During  the  eoily  part  of  the  night  the  suspense  and 
fear  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Buckie  were  extreme,  and 
wliile  t]iis  anxiety  was  being  endured  the  boats  tliat  had  tirst 
left  the  fishing-ground  wei-e  neaiing  the  land.  Some  of  the 
boats  for  a  considerable  time  were  allowed  to  tun  l>efi>re  the 
wind,  the  crews  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  as  they  were 
not  within  sight  of  lights.  When  at  lengtli  they  got  within 
sight  of  the  lights  very  great  caution  had  to  be  exercised,  and 
a  litHe  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  unusual  number  of 
tires  cxliibited.  Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  a  boat  was  seen 
approaching  Buckie  liarbour,  and  getting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tiuiity  of  crossing  the  bar,  it  entered  the  harbour  ui  safety. 
Two  other  boats  followeil,  but  these  had  much  gi'eater  difti- 
culty  in  gaining  the  poit.  The  tide  was  at  its  height  about 
two  o'clock  A.M.,  when  a  fourth  Iwat  approached.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  she  shipped  a  sea,  and  it  \*'a3  thought 
by  all  on  the  slimu  that  she  had  been  upset.  The  same  wave, 
however,  carried  the  boat  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
liarbonr,  and  as  she  continued  in  an  upright  position  she  was 
jjoiiii  pulled  to  tlio  Itcach,  and  her  crew  landed  in  safety. 
Wlii.'ii  thi.-  tide  was  fully  in,  it  stood  about  twenty  feet  aljovc 
its  u]di]iiu>   pniiil,  lln'  wii\es  breaking  ahimsl  oil  tin-  fouiida- 
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tions  of  the  Coast  Guard  watch-house.  On  the  pier  the  water 
fell  so  heavily  that  it  was  often  some  feet  deep,  and  the  spray 
from  the  waves  mounted  to  a  lieight  of  about  forty  feet  above 
the  lighthouse.  The  people  kept  watching  on  the  shoi-e  till 
daybreak,  but  no  sign  of  any  of  the  other  boats  was  visible, 
and  as  no  known  casualty  had  occurred  to  the  boats  that 
made  for  Buckie  and  Portgordon,  keen  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  remainder  of  the  boats  had  found  shelter  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Firth,  or  would  be  able  to  ride  out  the 
storm.  The  anxiety  in  Buckie  continued  during  Tluirsday, 
and  was  rather  intensified  towai'ds  the  afternoon  when  the 
wind,  veering  round  to  W.N.W.,  again  heightened  almost  to 
the  pitch  it  had  reached  during  the  previous  night.  Several 
people  from  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  Buckie  came  into 
that  town  in  the  afternoon  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  post 
should  bring  tidings  from  their  missing  friends.  With  great 
consideration  the  captain  of  one  of  the  boats  that  got  into 
Cromarty  wrote  by  first  \K>8t  to  say  that  no  casualty  had  oc- 
curred within  his  knowledge,  and  tliat  a  number  of  boats 
(some  eight  or  nine)  had  entered  Cromarty  in  safety,  and 
others  were  approaching  the  harbour. 

I  was  a  witness  to  some  of  the  effects  of  the  previous  grc^at 
stonns  that  had  raged  in  the  Momy  Fii  tli  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1857.  A  number  of  fisliing-boat«  and  their  crews 
were  lost  at  that  time,  Buckie  again  coming  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  desolation.  I  have  i)ivser\'ed  a  few  scraps  de- 
scriptive of  tlie  storm,  cut,  I  think,  from  tlu;  Banffshire 
Jouimal ;  and  tliese,  sui)i)lemented  by  what  I  gathered  i>er- 
sonally  from  the  descriptions  of  those  engaged  in  the  contest, 
will  give  my  readers  a  good  idea  of  the  scene  at  Buckie.  I^- 
mising  that  before  the  storm  attained  its  culminating  jxrint 
one  or  two  of  the  Ix^ats  had  got  safely  into  the  harbour,  I  may 
state  tluit  as  the  sea  increased  in  angi»r  and  the  waves  lashed 
the  shore  in  ever-augmenting  fury,  the  excitement  of  those  on 
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land  became  terrible.  People  seemed  disposal  to  nm  every- 
where, and  no  one  knew  where  to  nin.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour — sixty  minutes  of  tenible  suapense — after  the  two  fiist 
boats  came  into  the  hai'bour  ere  any  others  came  in  sight.  By 
and  by,  however,  they  began  to  apt>ear,  most  of  them  evi- 
dently making  for  the  sands  opposite  and  east  of  the  new- 
town  of  Buckie,  some  for  Craigenroan,  a  place  of  shelter 
east  of  Porteasie,  The  attention  of  the  Buckie  people  was 
chiefly  centred  in  the  arrivals  at  their  own  slioru,  as  other 
boats  were  scarcely  seen ;  and  while  then-  own  boats  were 
every  now  and  then,  fi-oni  two  to  three  o'clock,  dropping  in  at 
home,  there  was  the  chance  that  those  rumiiug  for  Craigen- 
roan belonged  to  other  towns.  At  two  o'clock  the  storm  had 
about  culminated,  and  as  the  boats  came  each  in  sight  (they 
were  only  seen  a  short  way  off  land)  there  was  a  shriek 
from  those  assembled  on  the  shore,  while  the  utmost  anxiety 
prevailed  till  they  were  each  ashore  and  the  men  landed, 
every  one  providing  themselves  with  ropes  and  what- 
ever could  he  supposed  likely  to  he  useful  in  putting  forth 
efforts  to  save  life.  The  crowd  ran  from  ooe  point  to 
another  along  the  coast  to  whatever  place  it  was  likely  the 
boats  would  strike,  and  most  enthusiastic  were  the  exertions 
made  by  one  and  all  to  get  the  imperilled  men  out  of  jeo- 
paitly,  so  soon  as  ever  they  came  within  reach.  The  boats, 
as  they  arrived,  were  secured  with  mooring-ropes,  and  a 
hand  or  two  left  to  take  care  of  eacli,  while  the  spare  men 
spread  themselves  along  tJie  beach  to  assist  in  saring  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  fellows  in  distress.  Four  boats 
got  safely  in.  Alas  for  the  fifth !  About  half-paat  two 
o'clock  this  fifth  boat,  like  the  others,  without  a  stitcli  of 
canvas,  came  in  sight  pretty  far  west,  and  was  expected 
to  land  in  "The  Neut,"  opposite  New  Buckie,  Tossed 
mountain  high  at  oue  moment,  and  the  next  down  between 
the  gigantic  waves,  she  urnnc  along  in  much  the  same  circuni- 
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stances  as  the  others.  Huudreds  soon  gathered  at  the  }>oiul 
she  was  expected  to  reach.  The  boats  had  conie  so  near  the 
shore  that  the  men  on  hoard  were  perfectly  well  recognised 
by  their  friends,  among  whom  there  were  wives  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  rescue  their  husbiuids  from  the  angry  deep,  fathers 
to  rescue  their  sons,  brother  to  welcome  brother,  etc.  But  how 
sari  was  the  scene  beggars  all  description,  for  within  a  hun- 
tlred  yards  of  the  shore  a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  boat  on 
her  broadside,  and  tnnied  her  right  over,  as  quick  as  a  man 
would  turn  his  hand,  the  crew  of  coui-se  being  all  cast  into  the 
water.  The  crowd  on  shore  held  up  their  hands  appalled,  and 
cried  and  shrieked,  many  of  them  in  perfect  distraction.  The 
scene  was  heartrending  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  first  manifes- 
tations of  grief  and  alarm  by  and  by  toned  down  to  mournful 
wailiugs,  although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  excitement  and 
confusion  were  very  great.  Three  of  the  men  were  never  seen. 
having  at  once  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Two  seemed  to  get  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  hut  one  of  them  very  shortly  disap- 
peared. The  other  one,  however,  stood  up  on  his  feet,  and 
put  his  hands  to  his  waistcoat  near  the  buttons,  from  which 
act  it  was  supposed  he  was  preparing  to  strip  and  be  in  reaili- 
nesB  to  swiuL  The  situation  was  heightened  by  the  interest  of 
those  on  shore  in  seeing  him  in  this  perilous  position,  and  the 
grief  of  his  friends  was  intensely  unspeakable  when  they  saw 
the  first  heavy  sea  wash  him  away  from  the  footing  he  had 
gained,  and,  in  its  rolling  fury,  hide  bim  perhaps  for  ever  from 
human  eyes.  Tlie  remaining  three  of  the  eiglit  who  were  on 
board  (the  crew  numbered  eleven,  but  three  had  not  gone  to 
sea  that  day)  also  disappeared  for  a  little,  but  in  a  short  time 
they  were  seen  fioating  about  on  spars  and  pieces  of  the  masts  ; 
and  hope  still  existed  that  rescue  might  be  extended  to  them. 
They  were  driven  from  one  point  to  another  with  fearful 
\elocity,  and  iudi^dl  weix;  only  now  and  again  visible,  Anxiety 
wjis  ft'lt  in  every  bivast  still  more  iicutelv  than  ever,  us  these 
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thrcii  were  witfkHl  aoaror  and  noarer  the  shore ;  and  so  soreljj 
did  they  struggle,  that,  even  against  every  probability,  ho] 
whispered  that  their  safety  was  possibla  For  full  tweufrf 
ininutes  they  floated  about  in  tliis  situation,  latterly  coming 
witliin  about  twenty  yards  of  where  the  people  were  standing 
— so  near  that,  had  the  sea  been  ordinaiily  calm,  himdreds 
were  there  who  would  have  considered  it  no  difficidt  task  lo 
rush  into  the  water  aud  give  them  their  hand.  One  man 
cried  to  his  brother  to  put  his  hair  away  fi-om  Ms  eyes,  wlieu, 
by  the  motion  the  latter  made,  it  was  evident  lie  heard  quite 
distinctly.  Two  or  three  different  times  he  obeyed,  putting 
up  his  hand,  and  rubbing  his  hair  over  his  forehead,  i 
anxious  wife  actually  rushed  into  the  tide  nearly  to  the  nee 
iu  an  endeavour  to  rescue  her  husband,  biit  her  heroicj 
effort  was  completely  unavailing.  The  tide  was  ebbing  at  t 
time,  but  the  waves,  in  terrible  force,  rushed  far  up  on  I 
Ireach,  and  swept  back  again  with  fearful  power. 
could  keep  his  footing  in  the  water.  Attempts  were  i 
to  join  hands  and  thus  extend  help  to  the  unfortunate  t 
but,  besides  the  weight  of  tlie  water  itself,  the  backwash  i 
the  waves  hurled  the  gravel  beach  from  below  their  feet,  a 
that  to  stand  on  it  was  impossible ;  and  even  while  thei 
vain  efforts  were  being  made  at  rescue,  the  men,  worn  o 
tlie  raging  siuf,  sank,  one  after  another,  lunid  the  ciies  i 
shrieks  of  their  despaii-iug  I'elatives. 

The  number  of  men  di-owued  ou  the  uorthnBast  coast- 
at  Wick,  Helmsdale,  aud  I'eterhead — iluring  the  great  e 
nf  184S,  was  one  hundred,  and  the  value  of  the  boats  a 
nets  that  were  lost  u|)on  that  remarkable  occasion  was  at  1( 
.£7000.     The  gale  broke  upon  the  coast  on  the  10th  of  Augi 
just  as  the  fishing  was  being  busily  prosecuted.     Most  of  t 
bouts  mn  for  aliolter  to  the  nearest  haven,  and  it  is  melanclitxl 
tti  know  that  mnnv  of  them  foundered  at  the  very  entrance  t 
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brief  period  of  three  hours.  In  tliat  period  many  a  poor 
woman  was  made  miserable,  and  many  a  liearth  rendered 
cheerless.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  since  the  date  of  the 
great  storm  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
Scottish  fisheiy  liarbours,  and  that  at  Wick  a  great  harbour  of 
refuge  is  now  in  progress.  The  weather  prophecies  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  telegraphed  to  all  important 
seaports,  are  also  of  gi-eat  use  to  the  fisher-folk,  as  are  the 
large  barometers  which  have  been  erected  in  nearly  every 
fishing  village.  Tliese  are  the  elements  of  science  which  will 
ultimately  chase  away  superstition  from  our  sea-coast  villages, 
if  indeed  we  can  honestly  call  the  poetic  fancies  of  these 
lisher-folks  superstitions.  We  cannot  wonder  that,  as  the  dark 
remembrance  of  some  great  bereavement  escapes  from  the  cham- 
bers of  their  memory,  they  see  forms  in  the  flying  clouds,  or 
hear  \x)ices  in  the  air,  that  cannot  be  seen  or  heard  by  lands- 
men unaccustomed  to  the  ti*eacherous  watei*s  of  the  great 
deep. 

Large  (quantities  of  fish  oflfal  are  used  by  the  farmers  as 
manure.  The  intestines  of  the  herring  are  regidarly  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  being  thrown  upon  the  land,  and  I  have  heard 
of  as  many  as  three  hundred  barrels  of  haddock  oflfal  being 
sold  from  one  curing-yanl.  It  is  thought  by  some  economists 
that  the  commoner  kinds  of  fish  might  be  largely  capturtHl 
and  converted  into  fish  guano.  I  have  not  studied  that  part 
of  the  fishing  question  very  deeply,,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  employing  fishing  vessels  to  capture 
coarse  iish  for  manure,  as  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  do  so. 
In  fonner  yeara  fish  were  extensively  used  as  manure,  but  that 
was  during  seasons  when  the  captui*e  was  so  large  as  to  pro- 
duce a  glut.  I  reprint,  in  the  shai>e  of  an  a[>pendix  to  this 
volume,  an  account  of  the  fish-guano  manufactory  at  Concar- 
neau  in  Finisterre,  as  well  as  some  information  about  the  fisli- 
manurc  of  Norwav. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF 
THE   OYSTER 


Proper  Time  for  OystLT-Fiahing  to  Bi-giu — Deefriptioii  of  tlie  Oyster— Coiitro- 
vcrsics  about  its  NitUTsl  Hiabiry — S[)attitig  of  the  Oyster — Growth  of  tli« 
Oyater— Quantity  of  Spawn  Emitted  by  the  Oyster— 8oci»3  Hintciy  rf   | 


the  Oyster— Grei 


B  Fond  of  Oyatera— Oyster 
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France— Lake  Fuaiiro — Batrg  Disoovcrj  of  Artifici»l  Culture — Oyster- 
Farming  in  the  Buy  of  Biacay- Tlje  CeleSirated  Green  Oyatuts— Marenne* 
— Dr.  Kemmerer's  Plan — Leasoua  to  be  gleaned  from  tlie  French  Pisdcol- 
tnrista  —  How  to  Manage  an  Oyater-Fann— Whitstable  —  CnltiTation  of 
Natives  — The  Colno  Oystcr-TmdB— Scottish  Oysters— Tlie  Pandoraa— 
Extent  of  OyBter-Ground  in  the  Firth  of  Forth— Dredging -Extent  of 
American  Oysttr-Beds. 

AUGUST  is  a  month  that  has  red-letter  days  for  those  who 
delight  in  the  luxuries  of  eatiug.  Do  we  not  in  that 
month  begin  the  carnival  of  "St.  Grouse?"  and  do  we  not 
hear  in  the  hje-streets  of  London  the  pleasant  sounds  of 
"  Please  to  remember  the  Gi'otto  ?"  It  is  the  month  that  ushers 
in  the  ever-welcome  oyster.  In  nearly  every  small  street 
and  alley  early  in  August  may  be  heard  resounding  the  worda 
"Only  once  a  year!"  and  groups  of  merry  children  building 
their  grottoes  remind  ua  that  the  long  days  are  passing,  that 
autimin  is  at  hand,  and  that  in  a  few  brief  months  the  Christ- 
mas haiTel  of  oysters  will  be  travelling  ■'  inland "  on  the 
rapid  railway,  pRssing  lq  its  cotu'se  tlte  friendly  and  welcome 
exchange  hamper  of  country  produce,  containing  the  choice 
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i  and  the  plump  turkey,  But  September,  and  not 
August,  is  the  right  month  for  the  iuauguratjon  of  tlie  oyster 
season,  although,  by  ancient  custom,  perhaps  originating  in 
the  impatience  of  oar  gmrmcts,  tlie  proper  date  lias  been  anti- 
cipated, and  oyster-eating  has  become  general  even  so  early 
as  the  5tli  of  Angust  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  paitake  of 
oysters  thus  early — as  wrong  aa  it  was  three  centuries  ago  to 
eat  them  on  St.  James's  day,  although  the  superstition  of  the 
period  gave  weight  to  the  act ;  as  in  those  days  there  exietcil 
a  proverb  that  persons  who  ate  oysters  on  the  25th  of  July 
would  have  plenty  of  money  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  those  remote  times  the  knowledge  of  sea-produce  was 
exceedingly  lijuited,  as  people  could  only  guess  the  projier 
season  for  indulging  in  what  we  call  "shell-fiah;"  and  al- 
though it  is  not  easy,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access 
to  sea  animals,  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  their 
growth  and  habits,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  metre  of  those  interesting  creatui^es  than  our  fore- 
fathers ever  did.  Our  worthy  ancestors,  for  instance,  were 
quite  content  to  swallow  their  oysters  without  inquiring  very 
minutely  about  how  they  were  bred;  the  oyster-shell  was 
opened  simply  that  its  contents  might  be  devoured  along  with 
the  necessary  quantity  of  bread  and  butter  and  brown  stout. 
They  did  not  think  of  tlie  delicacy  as  a  subject  of  natural 
history — with  them  it  was  simply  a  delicious  condiTnent 
But  in  tlie  present  day  that  style  of  eating  has  been  alto- 
gether reformed  :  people  like  to  know  what  they  eat ;  and 
from  tlie  investigations  of  M,  Coste  and  other  naturalists  we 
now  know  as  much  about  the  oyster,  and  the  mollusca  in 
general,  as  we  do  abrjut  the  Crustacea 

Generally  speaking,  many  curious  opinions  have  been 
held  about  sheU-fislt  At  one  time  tliey  were  thought  to  be 
only  masses  of  oily  or  other  matter  scaively  alive  and  in- 
sensible to  pain,     ^^'llo  could  suppose,  it  was  asked,  that  a 
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portion  of  bliiblicr  like  tlic  oystur,  tliat  coiOil  o 
first  eaten  by  some  very  courageous  indiviJun 
(iiiy  feeling  ?  But  we  know  better  now,  and  althougli 
organisfttion  of  the  inoUusca  is  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  and  has  within  it  indications  of  organs  that 
in  beings  of  a  higher  type  serve  a  loftier  pnqioRe,  and  (Htint 
out  the  b^nnings  of  nature,  showing  how  she  works  hei- 
way  from  the  simplest  imaginings  of  animal  life  to  the  com- 
plex hnman  machine.  The  oyster  has  no  doubt  in  its  d^ree 
its  joya  and  sorrows,  and  throbs  with  life  and  pleasure,  na 
animals  do  that  have  a  higher  organic  structure, 

Zoologically  the  oyster  w  known  as  Ostraa  cdulis.  Its  nnt- 
»ard  appearance  is  familiar  to  even  very  landward  people,  and 
fao  human  engineer  could  have  invented  so  admirable  a  liomc 
for  the  pulpy  and  headless  mass  of  jelly  that  is  contained  within 
the  rough-looking  shell.  Tlic  oyster  is  a  curiously-constructed 
animal ;  but  I  fear  that,  compai'atively  speaking,  very  few  of 
my  readers  have  ever  seen  a  perfect  one,  as  oysters  are  veiy 
much  mutilated,  being  generally  deprived  of  their  beards  before 
they  ai-e  sent  to  table,  and  otherwise  hurt^  Imth  accidentally  in 
the  opening  and  by  use  and  wont,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beard. 
Its  mouth — it  has  uo  jaws  or  teeth — is  a  kind  of  trtuik  or 
snout,  with  four  lips,  and  leafy  coverings  or  gills  are  spread 
over  the  body  to  act  as  lungs,  and  keep  from  the  action  of 
the  water  the  air  which  the  animal  requires  for  its 
ence.  This  covering  is  divided  into  two  lolies  with  c 
edges,  Four  leaves  or  membranous  [dates  act  as  capill 
funnels,  open  at  the  farthest  (.■xtremities.  liehind  the  | 
there  is  a  lai:ge  whitish  fatty  part  enclosing  the  stomach  a 
intestines.  The  vessels  of  circulation  play  into  mnscu] 
cavities,  which  act  the  part  of  the  heart.  The  stomach  i 
situated  near  the  mouth.  The  oyster  has  no  feet,  but  t 
move  liy  npeiiing  aurl  closing  its  shell,  and  it  secures   1 
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fact  the  internal  structure  of  tlic  oyster,  while  it  is  excellently 
adapted  to  that  animal's  mode  of  life,  is  exceedingly  simple. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  present  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutiffi  of  oyster  life.  Indeed,  there  have  been  so  many 
controversies  about  the  natural  liistory  of  tliis  animal  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  narrate  in  the  brief  space  I  can  devote 
to  it  a  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  written  or  si)oken  alx)ut 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  **  brecdy  creature."  Every  stage  of 
its  growth  has  been  made  the  stand-point  for  a  wrangle 
of  some  kind.  As  an  example  of  the  keenness  with  whicli 
each  stage  of  oyster  life  is  now  being  discussed,  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  summer  of  1864  a  most  amusing  squabble 
broke  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Field  newspaper  on  an  im- 
material point  of  oyster  life,  which  is  wortli  noting  here 
as  an  example  of  wliat  can  be  said  on  either  side  of  a  ques- 
tion Tlie  controversy  hinged  uj>on  wliether  an  oyster  while 
on  the  bed  lay  on  the  Hat  or  convex  side.  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  who  originated  the  dispute,  maintained  that  the  right, 
proper,  and  natural  position  of  the  oyster,  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  is  with  the  flat  shell  downwards.  Mr.  James 
liOwe,  a  gentleman  who  takes  great  interest  in  pisci(!ulture, 
and  who  has  explored  the  oyster-l)eds  of  France,  h(»ld  the 
opinion  that  the  oyster  is  never  in  its  i)roper  position  except 
when  the  flat  shell  is  up[)ermost.  Of  course,  the  natuml  jwsi- 
tion  of  the  oyster  is  of  no  practical  importance  whatever ;  and 
I  know,  from  personal  observation  of  the  beds  at  Newhaven 
and  Cockenzie,  that  oysters  lie  lx)th  ways, — indecnl,  with  a 
dozen  or  two  of  dredges  tearing  over  the  beds  it  is  im^wssible 
but  that  they  nmst  lie  quite  higgledy-piggledy,  so  to  8p(»ak. 
A  great  deal  that  is  incidentally  interesting  was  brought  up  in 
the  discussion  to  which  T  have  l>een  referring.  There  have 
been  several  other  disputes  about  points  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  oysters — one  in  particular  as  to  whether  that  animal  is 
l>mvide<l  with  organs  of  vision.     Various  opinions  have  1>een 
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enunciated  as  to  whether  an  oyster  has  eyes,  and  one  authfl 
asserts  that  it  has  so  many  as  twenty-four,  which  again  i^a 
denied,  and  the  assertion  made  that  the  so-called  eyes  project- 
ing from  the  border  of  the  mantle  have  no  optical  power  what- 
ever ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  oyster  has  a  power  of  knowing  the  liglit  from  the  dark. 

Without  wishing  to  dogmatise  on  any  point  of  oystwJ 
life,  I  think  I  can  bring  before  my  readers  in  a  brief  way  a  fei^l 
interesting  facts  in  tlie  natural  history  of  the  edible  oyster. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  period  every  year  duringj 
wliich  the  oyster  is  not  fished  ;   and  the  reason  why  ovac9 
English  oyster-beds  have  not  been  ruined  or  exhausted  byM 
overfishing  arises,  among  other  causes,  from  this  fact  of  tliea 
Ijeing  a  definite  close-time  assigned  to  the  breeding  of  t 
moUuSG.     It  would  be  well  if  the  larger  varieties  of  sea  pro«l 
duce  were  equally  protected  ;  for  it  is  sickening  to  obser 
the  countless  numbers  of  unseasonable   fish  tliat  are   frooij 
time  to  time  brought  to  Billingsgate  and  other  markets,  sail. 
greedily  purchased.     The  fact  that  oysters  are  supplied  onlyil 
during  certain  months  in  the  year,  and  that  the  public  have  a 
general  corresponding  notion  that  they  are  totally  imiit  for 
wholesome  eating  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August  (those 
four  wretched  months  which  have  not  the  letter  "r"  in  their 
names),  has  been  greatly  in  their  favour.     Had  there  been  no 
period  of  rest,  it  is  almost  quite  certain  that  oysters  would  long 
ago — I   allude   to  the  days  when  there  was  no  system   of 
cultivation— have  become  extinct,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
this  dainty  mollusc. 

Oysters  begin  to  sicken  about  the  end  of  April,  so  that  it  J 
is  well  that  their  grand  rest  commences  in  May.  The  sheddiog.;! 
of  the  spawn  continues  during  the  whole  of  the  hot  months— 
not  but  that  during  that  period  there  may  lie  found  supplies  4 
of  healthy  oysters,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  that  there  J 
should  be  a  total  cessation  of  the  trade  during  the  summer  J 
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season,  because  were  the  beds  disturbed  by  a  seai*ch  for  the 
healthy  oysters  the  spawn  would  be  scattered  and  destroyed. 

Oysters  do  not  leave  their  ova,  like  many  other  marine 
creatures,  but  incubate  them  in  the  folds  of  their  mantle,  and 
among  the  lamina?  of  their  lungs.  There  the  ova  remain 
surrounded  by  mucous  matter,  whicli  is  necessary  to  tlieir 
development,  and  within  which  they  pass  through  the  embr}-o 
state.  The  mass  of  ova,  or  "  spat "  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
undergoes  various  clianges  in  its  colour,  meanwhile  losing  its 
fluidity.  This  state  indicates  the  near  tennination  of  the 
development  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  embryo  to  an 
independent  existence,  for  by  tliis  time  tlie  yoimg  oysters  can 
live  without  the  protection  of  the  maternal  organs.  An  eminent 
French  pisciculturist  says  that  the  animated  matter  escaping 
from  the  adidts  on  breeding-banks  is  like  a  thick  mist  being 
dispersed  by  the  winds — the  spat  is  so  scattered  by  the  waves 
that  only  an  imperceptible  portion  remains  near  the  paivnt 
stock.  All  the  rest  is  dissipated  over  the  sea  space  ;  and  if 
these  myriads  of  animalcula>,  tossed  by  the  waves,  do  not  meet 
with  solid  bodies  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves,  their  de- 
struction is  certain,  for  if  they  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  larger 
animals  which  prey  upon  them,  they  are  unfortunate  in  not  fix- 
ing upon  the  proper  place  for  their  thorough  development. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  spawn  of  the  oyster  is  well  matured 
before  it  leaves  the  protection  of  the  parental  shell ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  young  animal  can  be  seen  with 
its  shell  perfect  and  its  holding-on  apparatus,  which  is  also  a 
kind  of  swimming-pad,  ready  to  clutch  the  first  "  coigne  of 
vantage"  that  the  cuiTcnt  may  carry  it  against.  My  theor)- 
is,  that  the  parent  oyster  goes  on  brewing  its  spawn  lor  some 
time — I  have  seen  it  oozing  from  the  same  animal  for  some 
days — and  it  is  supi)osed  that  the  spawn  swims  al>out  with 
the  current  for  a  short  |>eriod  In'fore  it  falls,  being  in  the 
meantime  devoured  bv  countless  sea  animals  of  all  kinds. 
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Tlie  operation  ff  iiiirsins,',  brewuiy,  ami  t^xutiiii)^  tin-  spat 
from  the  parental  shell  will  occupy  a  considerable  period — 
aay  from  two  to  four  weeks.  It  is  yuite  ceitaiu  that  the 
close-time  for  oysters  is  necessary  and  advjintageoiis,  for  we 
seldom  find  tliis  mollusc,  as  we  do  the  herring  and  other 
fish,  full  of  eggs,  so  that  most  of  the  operations  connected 
with  its  reproduction  go  on  in  the  mouths  during  which  there 
is  no  dredging.  As  I  have  indicated,  immense  quantities  of 
the  spawn  of  oysters  are  annually  devoured  hy  other  mol- 
liiacs,  and  by  fish  and  crustaceans  of  various  sizes  ;  it  is 
well,  therefore,  that  it  is  so  bountifully  supplied.  On  occa- 
sions of  visiting  the  beds  I  have  seen  the  dredge  covered 
with  this  spawn ;  and  no  pen  could  number  the  thousands 
ijf  millions  of  oysters  thus  prevented  from  ripening  into  Ufa 
Economists  ought  to  note  this  fact  with  respect  to  fish  gener- 
ally, for  the  enormous  destruction  of  spawn  of  all  kinds  must 
exercise  a  very  serious  influence  on  our  fish  supplies.  I  may 
also  note  that  the  state  of  the  weather  has  a  serious  in- 
fluence on  the  spawn  and  on  the  adidt  oystei^power  of  spawn- 
ing, A  cold  season  is  ver^-  unfavourable,  and  a  decidedly 
cold  day  will  kill  tlie  spat. 

Some  people  have  aaserted  that  the  oyster  can  reppodtu 
its  kind  in  twenty  weeks,  and  that  in 
ten  montlis  it  is  full-grown.     Both  of 
these  assertions  are  pure  nonsense.     At 
the  age  of  three  months  an  oyster 
not  much  bigger  than  a  pea;  and  the 
age  at  which  reproduction  begins  has  never  been  accurately 
,— — .  ascertained,  but  it  is  thought  to  be 

^M^  fc^J^^I^^L  ''''^^^  years.  I  give  here  one  or 
V^^B  l^p^j^^P  ''^'^  illustrations  of  oyster-growth  in 
^^^r  ^3B^r  ""^^r  to  show  the  ratio  of  increasa 
Tlie  smallest,  about  the  dimensions 
of  a  pin's  bind,  n;ny  be  called  a  fortnight  old.     The  next 
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size  represents  the  oysler  as  it  ajjpt-ai-s  when  tliree  months 
oUl  The  other  sizes  are  drawn  at  tlit  a^es  of  fl^e  eight, 
and  twelve  months  respectively.  Oyst*  13  ire  iismlly  fonr 
years  old  before  tlicy  are  sent  to  tli< 
London  market.  At  the  age  of  five  yeare 
the  oyster  is,  I  think,  iii  its  prime  ;  and 
some  of  OUl"  most  inU-'Uijient  fisbermtn  ; 
think  its  average  duration  of  life  to  1  e 
ten  years. 

In  these  days  of  oyster- farming  tht 
time  at  which  the  oyster  becomes  reproductnt  may  he  easily 
fixed,  and  it  will  no  donbt  he  foimd  to  \arj  in  different 
localities.  At  some  places  it  bocom(,'s  salpiible — chiefly,  how- 
ever, for  fattening  —  in  the  course  of  two  years;  at  other 
places  it  is  three  or  four  years  before  it  becomes  a  saleable 
commo<iity  ;  but  on  the  average  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  as- 
sume that  at  four  years  the  oyster  is  both  ripe  for  sale  and 
able  for  the  reprothiction  of  its  kind.  Ijit  ns  ho|)e  that  the 
breeders  will  take  care  to  have  at  least  one  brood  from  each 
liatch  before  they  offer  any  for  sale.  Oyster-fanners  should 
keep  before  them  the  folly  of  the  salmon -fishers,  who  kill 
their  grilse — i.e.  the  virgin  fish — before  they  liavc  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  pei-petuating  their  race. 

Another  iwint  on  which  nntimdists  differ  is  as  (o  tlie 
quantity  of  spawn  from  each  oyster.  Some  eiuiim-i-ate  the 
young  by  thousands,  otiiers  by  millions.  It  is  certain  enough 
that  the  number  of  young  is  prodigious — so  great,  in  fart,  as 
to  prevent  their  all  being  contained  in  the  ]parcnt  shell  at  one 
time ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  oyster  yields  its  young 
"  in  millions" — perliaps  half  a  million  is  on  the  average  the 
amount  of  spat  which  each  oyster  can  "brew"  in  one  season. 
I  have  examined  oyater-siiawn  (taken  direct  from  the  oyster) 
by  means  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  find  it  to  be  a  liquid 
of  some  little  consistency,  ui  which  the  young  oysters,  like 
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the  points  of  ft  haiv,  swim  actively  alioiit,  in  grpat  numhers, 
as  inauy  as  a  thousand  ha^ang  been  counted  in  a  very  minute 
globule  of  spat.  The  spawn,  as  found  floating  on  the  water, 
is  greenish  in  appearance,  and  each  little  splash  may  he 
likened  to  an  oyster  nebula,  which  resolves  itself,  when 
examined  by  a  powerful  glass,  into  a  thousand  disti 
animals. 

The  oyster,  it  is  now  pretty  well  determined,  is  hei 
phrodite,  and  it  is  very  prohfic,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
but  the  enormous  fecmidity  of  the  animal  is  largely  detracted 
from  by  bad  breeding  seasons  ;  for,  unless  the  spawning 
season  be  mild,  soft,  and  warm,  there  is  usually  a  very  par- 
tial fall  ot  spat,  and  of  course  quite  a  scarcity  of  brood  ;  and 
even  if  one  bo  the  proprietor  of  a  large  bed  of  oysters,  there  is 
no  security  for  the  spawn  which  is  emitted  from  the  oysters 
on  that  bed  falling  upon  it,  or  within  the  bounds  of  one's  own 
property  even  ;  it  is  often  enough  the  case  that  the  spawn  falls 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  it  has  been 
emitted.  Thus  the  spawn  from  the  Whitstable  and  Favei'sham 
Oyster  Companies'  beds — and  these  contain  millions  of  oysters 
in  various  stages  of  pi-ogress — falls  usually  on  a  large  piece  of 
groimd  between  'VMutstiible  and  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  formerly 
common  property,  but  lately  ffivea  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  a 
comjiany  recently  formed  for  the  breeding  of  oysters.  The 
saving  of  the  spawn  cannot  be  effected  unless  it  falls  on  pro- 
per ground— I'.c.  ground  with  a  shelly  bottom  is  best.,  for  the 
infant  animal  is  sure  to  perish  if  it  fall  among  mud  or  upon 
sand  ;  the  infant  oyster  must  obtain  a  holding-on  place  as  the 
first  condition  of  its  own  existence. 

Oysters  have  not  on  the  abrogate  spawned  extensively 
during  late  years.  The  greatest  fall  of  spawn  ever  known  in 
England  occurred  in  1827,  and  it  is  thought  by  practical  men. 
as  well  as  naturalists,  that  they  do  not  spawn  at  all  in  cold 
I,  and  in  Britain  not  always  in  warm  seasons ;  and  Mr. 
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Bucklaiul,  I  believe,  assumes  that  the  more  favourable  spawn- 
ing on  the  French  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  caused  by 
the  greater,  because  more  direct,  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
on  the  waters  there  than  in  the  English  Channel,  but  this  idea 
is  also  disputed.  If  the  oyster  does  not  spawn  every  year  it 
would  require  to  emit  an  enormous  quantity  in  those  favour- 
able yeai-s  when  it  does  spawn,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
On  being  exuded  from  the  parental  shell,  the  sjjawn  of  the 
oyster  at  once  rises  to  the  surface,  where  its  vitality  is  easily 
affected,  and  it  is  often  killed  in  certain  places  by  snow-water 
or  ice.  A  genial  warmth  of  simshine  and  water  is  considered 
liigldy  favourable  to  its  proper  development  during  the  few 
days  it  floats  about  on  the  surface.  It  is  thought  that  not 
more  than  one  oyster  out  of  each  million  arrives  at  maturity. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  some  oysters  have  immense  shells 
with  very  little  '*  meat "  in  theia  I  recently  saw  in  a  popular 
tavern  (date  Sept.  29,  18G4),  several  oysters  much  larger  ex- 
ternally than  crown-pieces  \\ath  the  "  meat "  about  the  size  of 
a  sixpence  :  these  were  Firth  of  Forth  oysters  from  Cockenzie. 
It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  from  the  external  size  of  the 
animal  the  amount  of  *'  meat "  it  will  yield — apparently,  "  the 
bigger  the  oyster  the  smaller  the  meat."  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  we  get  only  the  very  small  oysters  in  Edinburgh — 
the  reason  assigned  being  tliat  all  the  best  dredgers  are 
"  away  at  the  herring,"  and  that  the  persons  left  behind  at  the 
oyster-beds  ai*e  only  able  to  skim  them,  so  that,  for  a  period 
of  about  six  weeks,  we  merely  obtain  the  small  fry  that  are 
lying  on  the  top.  It  is  (|uite  certain  that  as  the  season  ad- 
vances the  oysters  obtained  are  larger  and  of  more  decided 
flavour.  In  the  "  natives"  obtained  at  Wlut-stable  the  shell 
and  the  meat  are  pretty  much  in  keepmg  as  to  size,  and  this 
is  an  advantage. 

Tlie  Abbe  Diq\iemaix%  who  has  keenly  observed  the  habits 
of  the  princii>al  moUusca,  assures  us  that  oystei's,  when  free,  are 
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periectly  able  to  transport  themselves  from  one  place  to  I 
another,  by  simply  canaing  the  sea-water  to  enter  and  emerge 
suddenly  from  between  their  valves  ;  aud  these  they  use  with 
extreme  mpidity  and  great  force.  By  means  of  the  operation 
now  described,  the  oyst€r  is  enabled  to  defend  itaelf  from  its 
enemies  among  the  minor  crustaeea,  particularly  the  small 
crabs,  which  endeavour  to  enter  the  shell  when  it  is  half  open. 
'■  Some  naturalists,"  the  Abbe  says,  "go  the  length  of  allowing 
the  oyster  to  have  great  foresight,'  which  he  illustrates  by  an 
allusion  to  the  habits  of  those  found  at  the  sea-side.  "  These 
oysters,"  he  says,  "  exposed  to  tlie  daily  change  of  tides,  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  dryness 
at  certain  recurring  periods,  and  so  tliey  preserve  water  in 
their  sheila  to  supply  their  wants  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb. 
Tliia  peculiarity  renders  them  more  easy  of  transportation  to 
remote  distances  than  those  members  of  the  family  which  are 
caught  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore." 

But  oysters  have  their  social  as  well  as  their  natural  and 
economic  history.  The  name  of  the  courageous  individual 
who  ate  the  first  oyster  has  not  been  recorded,  but  thei*  is  a 
legend  concerning  him  to  the  following  effect : — Once  upon 
a  time — it  must  be  a  prodigiously  long  time  ago,  however 
— a  man  of  melancholy  mood,  who  was  walking  by  the  ahore.8 
of  a  picturesque  estuary,  listening  to  the  monotonous  mur- 
mur of  the  sad  sea-waves,  espied  a  very  old  and  ugly  oyster, 
all  coated  over  witli  parasites  and  sea-weeda  It  was  so 
unprepossessing  that  he  kicked  it  with  his  foot,  and  the  ani- 
mal, astonished  at  receiving  such  rude  treatment  on  its  own 
domain,  gaped  wide  with  indignation,  Seeing  the  beautiful 
cream-coloured  layers  that  shone  within  the  shelly  covering, 
and  fancying  the  interior  of  the  shell  itself  to  be  beautiful,  he 
lifted  up  the  aged  "  native"  for  further  examijiation,  inserting 
his  finger  and  thumb  within  the  shells.  The  irate  mollusc, 
thinking  nn  doubt  that  this  was  nu'aiit  iis  a  further  insult, 
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suapped  liis  pearly  door  close  upon  the  finger  of  the  intruder, 
causing  him  some  little  pain.  After  releasing  his  wounded 
digit,  the  inquisitive  gentleman  very  naturally  put  it  in  his 
mouth.  "  Delightful !"  exclaimed  he,  opening  wide  his  eyes. 
"  What  is  this  ?"  and  again  he  sucked  his  thumb.  Then  the 
great  truth  flashed  upon  him,  that  he  had  found  out  a  new 
delight — had  in  fact  accidentally  achieved  the  most  important 
discoveiy  ever  made  up  to  that  date  !  He  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  verification  of  his  thought.  Taking  up  a  stone, 
he  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  oyster,  and  gingerly  tried 
a  piece  of  the  mollusc  itself.  Delicious  was  the  result ;  and 
80,  there  and  then,  with  no  other  condiment  than  the  juice  of 
the  animal,  with  no  reaming  l)rown  stout  or  pale  chablis  to 
wash  down  the  repast,  no  nicely-cut,  well-buttered  brown 
bread,  did  that  solitary  anonymous  man  inaugurate  the  oyster 
banquet.  Another  way  of  the  story  is  that  the  man  who  ate 
the  first  oyster  was  compelled  to  do  so  for  a  pmiishment : — 

"  The  man  biul  »ure  a  palate  covered  uVt 
With  brafts,  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  whore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  riskd  the  living  moi*sel  down  his  throat." 

Ever  since  the  apocryphal  i)eriod  of  this  legend,  men  have 
gone  on  eating  oysters.  Poets,  princes,  pontiffs,  omtors,  states- 
men, and  wits  have  gluttonised  over  the  oyster-bed.  Oystei-s 
were  at  one  time,  it  is  true,  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
From  the  fourth  century  to  about  the  fifteenth  they  were  not 
much  in  use  ;  but  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  the  de- 
mand has  never  slackened.  Going  back  to  the  times  which 
we  now  regard  as  classic,  we  are  told — as  T  will  by  and  by 
relate  in  more  detail  when  I  come  to  describe  the  art  of  oyster- 
farming — that  we  owe  the  origmal  idea  of  pisciculture  to  a 
certain  Sergius  Onita,  who  invented  an  oyster-pond  in  which 
to  breed  oyst4?rs,  not  for  liis  own  table,  but  for  profit.     Wo 
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Iiave  all  iimuI  of  tbi;  fiiasta  ami  fish-ilinners  of  the  classic 
Italians.    Tiieae  were  on  a  scale,  as  lias  Ijeen  already  indicated, 
far    surpassing    our    racMlern    ban  ([nets    at   Greenwich   and 
Blockwall,  even  though  the  charge  for  these  be,  as  was  re- 
cently complained  in  the  Times,  two  and  three  guineas  foi 
each  person.     Talking  of  iish-dinners  reminds  me  of  a  deacri] 
tion  I  have  read  of  a  dish  produced   in  Clmia   con! 
juvenile  crabs.     On  the  cover  being  removed   the   crablel 
jump  out  on  the  table  and  are  greedily  seized  and  eaten 
the  guests  who  are  assembled.     The  dish  is  filled  with  vinegf 
which  imparts  great  liveliness  to  the  yonng  creatures, 
shell  is  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  the  morccau  is  highly  palat- 
able.    Lucullus  had  sea-water  broi^ht  to  his  villa  in  canals 
from  the  coast  of  Campania,  in  which  be  bred  fish  iu  such 
abundance   for   the   use   of  his   guests   tliat  not   loss   thi 
£35,000  worth  was  sold  at  his  death.     Vitellius  ate  oyal 
all   day   long,   and    some   people    insinuate   that   he   coi 
eat  as  many  as  a  thousand  at  one  sitting — a  haj 
gi-eat  for  beUcf !     CaUistheues,  the  philosopher  of  Olynthi 
was  also  a  passionate  oyster-eater,  and  so  was  Caligula,  thia^ 
Roman  tjTaut,     The  wise  Seneca  dallied  over  his  few  huudreda' 
every  week,  and  the  great  Cicero  nourished  his  eloquence  witJt 
the  tlaiuty.     The  Latin  poets  sang  the  praises  of  the  oyst 
and  the  fast  men  of  ancient  Rome  enjoyed  the  poetry  durinj 
tlieir  carouse,  just  as  modem  fellows,  not  at  all  classic,  enjo] 
a  song  over  their  oysters  in  the  parlom-  of  a  Loudon  or  pi 
vinoial  tavern. 

In  all  countries  there  are  recoixls  of  the  excessive  fondni 
of  great  men  for  oysters.     Cervantes  was  an  oyster-lover, 
he  satirised  the  oyster-dealers  of  Spain.     Louis  XL,  care) 
lest  scholarship  should  become  deficient  in  France,  feasted 
learned  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne,  once  a  year,  on  oysters  ;  ant 
another  Louis  invested  his  cook  with  an  ordei'  of  nobility  asi 
a   n.'wai'd  foi'   liis   oysti^r-cookery.     Napo](.'oii,  also,    was   aO' 
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oysti^T-lover ;  so  was  Eousseaii ;  and  Marshall  Turgot  used  to 
eat  a  liuiidi*cd  or  two,  just  to  whet  his  appetite  for  breakfast. 
Invitations  to  a  dish  of  oysters  were  common  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  circles  of  Paris  at  the  latter  end  of  last  century. 
The  Encyclupetlists  were  i)articularly  fond  of  oysters.  Hel- 
vetius,  Diderot,  the  Abbe  liaynal,  Voltaire,  and  others,  were 
contirmed  oyster-men.  Before  the  devolution,  the  violent 
politicians  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  frequenting  the 
l^arisian  oyster-shops  ;  and  Danton,  Eobes])ierre,  and  others, 
were  fond  of  the  oyster  in  their  days  of  innocence.  Tlie  great 
Napoleon,  on  the  eve  of  his  battles,  used  to  partake  of  the 
bivalve ;  and  Cambaceres  was  famous  for  his  shell-fish 
banquets.  Even  at  this  day  the  consumption  of  oysters  in 
Paris  is  enoiTuous.  Accoixling  to  recent  statistics  the  quantity 
eaten  there  is  one  million  per  day ! 

Among  our  British  celebrities,  Alexander  Pope  was  an 
oyster-eater  of  taste,  and  so  was  Dean  Swift,  who  was  fond 
of  lobsters  as  well.  Thomson,  of  The  Seasons^  who  knew 
all  good  things,  knew  how  good  a  thing  an  oyster  waa  The 
learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  could  never  pass  an  oyster-shop 
without  having  a  few  ;  and  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
subsequent  Englishmen  who,  without  coming  up  to  Bentley 
in  other  respects,  have  resembled  him  in  this.  The  Scottish 
philosophers,  too,  of  the  last  century — Hume,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Cullen,  etc. — used  frequently  to  indulge  in  the  "whiskered 
pandores'*  of  their  day  and  generation.  "  Oyster-ploys,*'  as 
they  were  called,  were  frequently  held  in  the  quaint  and 
dingy  taverns  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  These  Edin- 
burgh oystor-tavems  of  the  olden  time  were  usually  situated 
under-ground,  in  the  cellar-floor  ;  and,  even  in  the  course  of 
the  long  winter  evenings,  the  carriages  of  the  quality  folks 
would  be  found  rattling  up,  and  setthig  down  fashionable 
ladies,  to  partake  of  oysters  and  portiT,i)lenteously  but  rudely 
served.     What  ovsters  have  been  to  the  intellect  of  E<lin- 
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bui-gli  iu  Inter  times,  who  needs  to  be  told  ibut  lias  heard  q 
Chriatoplier  North  and  read  the  Nodes  Ambrosiaiut  t 

The  Americans  become  still  more  social  over  their  aysta 
than  we  do,  and  their  extensive  aeabonl  afTords  them  a  very 
lai^e  supply,  although  I  regret  to  leani  that,  in  consequence 
of  overfishing  and  of  carrying  away  the  fish  at  impropet 
seasons,  the  oyster-banks  of  that  great  country  are  in 
of  becoming  exhausted.  In  City  Island  tlie  whole  populatioi 
participates  in  the  oyster-trade,  and  there  is  an  oyster-bed  ua 
Long  Island  Sound  which  is  115  miles  long. 

The  oyster  can  be  cooked  in  many  ways,  but  the  piu 
animal  is  the  best  of  all,  and  gulping  him  up  in  his  own 
juice  is  tlie  best  way  to  eat  him.  The  oyster,  I  maintain, 
may  be  eaten  raw,  day  by  day,  every  day  of  the  214  days 
that  it  is  in  season,  and  never  do  hurt.  It  never  producea 
indigestion — never  does  the  flavour  pall.  Tlie  man  who  ends 
the  day  with  an  oyster  in  his  mouth  rises  with  a  clean  tongue 
in  the  morning,  and  a  clear  bead  as  well. 

The  secret  of  there  being  only  a  holding-on  place  reijuir 
for  the  spat  of  the  oyster  to  insure  an  immensely-incre 
supply  having  been  penetrated  by  the  French  jwople — and  ntifl 
doubt  they  are  in  some  degree  indebted  to  our  oyster-beds  o 
the  Golne  and  at  Whitatable   for  their  idea — the   plan  i 
systematic  oysteiM;idture  was  easy  enough,  as  I  will  imme. 
diately  show.     A  few  initiatoiy  experiments,  in  fact,  speedily; 
settled  that  oysters  could  be  grown  in  any  (Juantity,     Stroiif 
pillars  of  wood  were  driven  into  the  mud  and  sand  ; 
were  added  ;  the  whole  was  interlaced  with  branches  of  tree^l 
and  various  boughs  besides  were  hung  over  tlie  beds  o 
and  chains,  whilst  others  were  sunk  in  the  water  and  kej 
down  by  a  weight.     A  few  boat-loads  of  oystere  behig  lai 
down,  the  spat  had  no  distance  to  travel  m  search  of  a  hom^f 
but  found  a  i-esting-place  almost  at  the  moment  of  lieingj 
exudi'd :   and,   as  the  fairy  legends  say,    "  it   grew   and   itj 
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grew,**  till,  ill  the  fulness  of  time,  it  became  a  marketable 
commodity. 

But  the  historj'  of  this  modern  phase  of  oyster-fanning,  as 
l)ractised  on  the  foreshores  of  Fmnce,  is  so  interesting  as  to 
demand  at  my  hands  a  rather  detailed  notice,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  noUnvorthy  circumstjinces  connected  with  the  re- 
vived art  of  fish-culture,  that  it  lias  resulted  in  placing  upon 
the  shores  of  France  upwards  of  7000  fish-fanns  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  oyster  alone. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  about  fifteen  years  ago 
there  w^as  scarcely  an  oyster  of  native  growth  in  France  ;  the 
beds — and  I  cit<}  the  case  of  Fmnce  as  a  warning  to  people  at 
home,  I  mean  as  regards  our  Scottish  oyster-beds — had  be- 
come so  exhausted  from  overdredging  as  to  be  unproductive, 
so  far  as  their  money  value  was  concerned,  and  to  be  totally 
unable  to  recover  themselves  so  far  as  their  power  of  repro- 
ductiveness  was  at  stake.  And  the  people  were  consequently 
ill  despair  at  the  loss  of  this  favourite  adjunct  of  their 
banquets,  and  had  to  resort  to  other  countries  for  such  small 
supplies  as  they  could  obtain.  As  an  illustration  of  the  over- 
dredging  that  had  pitivailed,  it  may  be  stated  that  oyster- 
farms  which  formerly  employed  1400  men,  witli  200  boats, 
and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  400,000  francs,  had 
become  so  reduced  as  to  require  only  100  men  and 
20  boats.  Places  where  at  one  time  there  had  been  as 
many  as  fifteen  oyster-banks,  and  great  pix)sperity  among 
the  fisher  class,  had  become,  at  the  period  I  allude  to, 
almost  oysterlesa  St  Brieuc,  Kochelle,  Marennes,  Eochefort, 
etc^  had  all  suflfered  so  much  that  those  interested  in  the 
fisheries  were  no  longer  able  to  stock  the  beds,  thus  prov- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  great  fecundity  of  these  sea 
animals,  it  is  quite  i)ossible  to  overfish  them,  and  tho- 
roughly exhaust  their  reproductive  power.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that   M.  Costo  instituted  that  plan  of 
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oystct-enlLurc  which  htia  haun  so  miicli  noticed  of  1 
soientitie  joui'nals,  ami  which  appears  to  have  been  inspired 
liy  the  plan  of  the  Diuasel-l'ariiia  iu  the  Bay  of  Aiguillun,  and 
the  oyster-pares  of  Lake  Fuaaro,  so  tar  at  least  as  the  principle 
of  cultivation  is  concerned.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Frencli 
Govermnent,  he  made  a  voyage  of  exploration  round  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Italy,  in  order  to  inquire  into  tlie  condition  erf 
the  sea-fisheries,  which  were,  it  was  thought,  in  a  declining 
condition.  It  was  Ida  "mission,"  and  he  fulfilled  it  veiy  weU, - 
to  see  how  these  marine  fisheries  could  he  artificially  aided,  i 
the  fresh-wat«r  fisheries  had  been  aided  thi-ough  the  i 
covery  by  Joseph  Eemy  of  the  long-forgotten  plan  of  pis 
culture,  as  already  detailed  in  a  preceding  portion  of  this  work; 

The  breeding  of  oysters  was  a  business  pursued  with  g 
assiduity  during  what  I  have  called  the  gastronomic  age  of^ 
Italy,  the  period  when  LucuEus  kept  a  stock  of  fish  valued  afel 
:£50,000  sterling,  and  Sergius  Omta  invented  tlie  art  of  oyat« 
culture.     There  is  not  n  great  deal  known  about  this  ancieal 
gentleman,  except  that  he  was  an  epicure  of  most  refined  tast^ 
(the  "  master  of  luxury "  he  was  called  in  his  own  day),  8 
some  writers  of  the  period  thought  him  a  very  greedy  persoQ, 
a  kind  of  dealer  in  shell-fish.     It  was  thought  also  that  lia^ 
was  a  housebroker  or  person  who  bought  or  built  houses,  and 
having  improved  them,  sold  them  to  considerable  advantage. 
He  received,  however,  an  excellent  charaeter,  while  standing.— 
his  trial  for  using  the  public  waters  of  Lake  Lucrinus  for  I 
own  private  use,  from  his  advocate  Lucinus  Crassus,  who  s 
that  the  revenue  ofiicer  who  prevented  Orata  was  mistaken  i 
he  thought  that  gentleman  would  dispense  with  his  oyste 
even  if  lie  was  driven  from  the  Lake  of  Lucrinus,  for,  rati 
than  not  enjoy  his  molluscous  luxury,  he  would  grow  Uiem  a 
the  tops  of  his  houses. 

Lake  Fiisaro,  of  whicli  I  give  a  kind  of  birtl's-eye  view,  i 
highly  interesting  lo  itll  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperitj^ 
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of  tlie  fisheries,  as  the  first  seat  of  oyater-ciiUinu  It  ia  the 
Avemus  of  Virgil,  and  is  a  black  volcanic-looJdng  pool  of 
water,  about  n  league  in  circumference,  which  lies  between  the 
site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake — the  lake  used  by  Orata — and  th(> 
niins  of  the  town  of  Cumte.  It  is  still  extant,  being  even 
uow,  as  I  have  said,  devoted  to  the  highly  profitable  art  of 
nyster-farniing,  yielding,  as  has  often  been  published,   from 
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this  source  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £1200,  This  classic 
sheet  of  water  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  the  villas  of 
the  wealthy  Italians,  who  frequented  the  place  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  sea-water  baths  and  the  ahell-tjsh  commissariat, 
which  had  been  established  in  t!iu  two  lakes  (Avemus  and 
Lucrine),  The  place,  which,  before  then,  was  oversliadoweil 
by  thick  plantations,  had  been  consecrate<l  by  the  supersti- 
tious to  the  use  of  the  infernal  gods. 
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The  mode  of  oyster-breeflin<;  at  this  place,  tlien  as  now,  waa 

to  erect  artificial  pyrami^la  of  stones  in  the  water,  surrounded  | 

by  stokes  of  wood,  in  onler  tn  intercept  the  srawn,  the  oyster  ] 

t>eing  kill  down  on  the  stones.     I  have  ahomi  these  modes  , 

in  the  accompanying  engravings.     Faggots  of  branches  were  ■ 

also  naed  to  collect  the  spawn,  which,  as  I  have  already  I 

said,  requires,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  emission,  to  | 


secure  a  Iioldiug-on  place  or  he  lost  for  ever.    The  plan  of  the 
Fusaro  oyster-breeders  struck  M.  Coate  as  being  eminently 
practical  and  suitable  for  imitation  on  the  coasts  of  France  : 
he  had  one  of  the  stakes  pulled  np,  and  was  gratified  to  find  it 
covered  with  oysters  of  all  ages  and  sizes.     The  Lake  Fusaro  ' 
system  of  cultivation  was   therefore,  at  the  instigation   of  \ 
Professor  Coste,  strongly  recommended  for  imitation  by  thB  ^ 
Ftench  Government  to  the  French  people,  as  being  the  most  I 
suitable  to  follow,  and  experimenta  were  at  once  entere<l  upon  ' 
with  a  view  to  prove  wliether  it  would  be  as  practicable  to  ' 
cultivate  oysters  as  easily  among  the  agitated  waves  of  the 
open  sea  as  in  the  qniet  waters  of  Fusaro.     In  order  to  settle  ■ 
this  poini,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the  old  oyster-beds  in  ' 
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the  Bay  uf  St  Brieuc,  and  notwitliatandin^  tlie  fact  tlmt  the 
water  thei*  is  exceedingly  deej)  and  the  winds  verj'  violent. 
immediate  and  ahnost  miraculous  success  was  the  result. 
The  fascines  laid  down  soon  became  covered  with  seed,  and 
branches  wert!  speedily  exhibited  at  Paiis,  and  other  places, 
contiuning  thousands  of  young  oysters.  Tlie  experiments  in 
oyster-culture  tried  at  St  Brieuc  were  commenced  early  in  the 
spring   of   1859,  on   part  of  a  space   of  3000    acres   that 


was  deemed  suitable  for  the  reception  of  spat  A  quantity  of 
breeding  oysters,  approaching  to  three  millions,  was  laid  down 
either  on  the  old  l>ed8  or  on  newly-constructed  longitudinal 
banks ;  these  were  sown  thick  on  a  bottom  compos^^d  chiefly  of 
immense  quantities  of  old  shells — the  "  middens "  of  Uancale 
in  fact,  where  the  shell  accumidation  had  become  a  nuisance — 
so  that  there  was  a  more  than  oidinar)'  good  chance  for  the 
spat  finding  at  once  a  proper  holding-on  placa  Then  again, 
over  some  of  tlie  new  banks,  fascines  made  of  boughs  tightly 
tied  together  were  simk  and  chained  over  the  beds,  so  aa  to 
intercept  such  portions  of  the  spawn  as  were  likely,  upon 
rising,  to  he  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  tide.  In  less 
than  six  months  the  success  of  the  operation  in  the  IJay  of  Ht. 
Brieuc  was  assured  ;  for.  at  the  proper  season,  a  great  fall  uf 


spawn  had  occurred,  and  the  bottom  ahells  were  covered  vritTi' 
the  spat,  while  the  fnaciiies  were  so  thickly  coated  with  young 
oysters  that  an  estimate  of  20,000  for  each  fascine  was  not 
thought  an  exaggeration. 

In  a  pi sci cultural  report  for  18C0,  we  obtain,  in  c 
tion  with  the  St.  Bi-ieuc  experiments,  an  idea  of  the  cost  i 
oyater-breediug,  which  I  translate  for  the  benefit  of  people  i 
home  ; — "  The  total  expenses  for  forming  a  bank  were  2ft 
francs ;  and  if  the  300  fascines  laid  down  upon  it  be  multiplied' 
by  20,000  (the  number  of  oysters  they  contain),  (5,000,000  will 
be  obtained,  which,  if  sold  at  twenty  francs  a  thousand,  will 
produce  120,000  francs.  If,  however,  the  number  of  oystera  a 
a  fascine  were  to  he  reckoned  at  only  10.000,  the  sum  of  60,001 
francs  would  be  received,  which,  for  an  expenditiire  of  c 
221  francs,  would  give  a  lai'ger  profit  than  any  other  hranid 
of  industry." 

Twelve  months,  however,  before  the  date  of  the  experiment^ 
I  have  been  describing  at  St  Brieue,  the  artificial  culture  Q 
oysters  had  Bucccs.sfully  commenced  on  another  part  of  t 
coast — namely,  the  lie  de  Tie.  off  the  shore  of  the  lowerChan 
(near  la  Itochelle),  in  the  llay  of  Biscay,  which  may  now  fc 
designated  the  capital  of  French  oysterdom,  having  more  p 
and  claires  than  Marennes,  Arcachon,  Concameau,  Canci 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  coast  put  together,  and  which,  before  !t(j 
became  celebrated  for  its  oyster-growing,  was  only  known  % 
common  with  other  places  in  France  for  its  successful  culto 
of  the  vine.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  rapid  growth  of  t 
industry  of  oyster-culture  on  the  lie  de  He.  It  was  begun  fl 
recently  as  1858,  and  there  are  now  upwarila  of  4000  parks  a 
claires  upon  its  shores,  and  the  people  may  be  seen  as  busy  ii 
their  fish-parks  ns  the  market^gardeners  of  Kent  in  their  straw 
berry-beds.  Oyster-farming  on  the  lie  was  inaugurated  by  K 
stone-mason  having  the  curious  name  of  Beef. 

This  shrewd  fellow,  who  was  a  keen  obser\-cv  of  natm 
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and  had  8eeu  tlie  oystur-spat  yruw  to  maturity,  begaa  thiuk- 
ing  of  oyster^ulture  Bimultaneoiisly  with  Professor  Coste,  and 
wondering  if  it  could  be  earned  out  on  those  portions  of  the 
public  foreshore  that  were  left  tlry  by  the  ebb  of  the  waters. 
He  determined  to  try  the  experiment  ou  a  small  scale,  so  an 
to  obtain  a  practical  solution  of  his  "  idea,"  and,  with  this 
view,  he  cnelosed  a  small  portion  of  tlie  foreshore  of  the  island 
by  building  a  rough  dyke  about  eight«eu  inches  in  height  In 
this  park  he  laid  down  a  few  bushels  of  growing  oysters,  plac- 
ing amongst  them  a  quantity  of  large  stones,  which  he  gathered 
out  of  the  surrouudiug  umd.  This  initiatory  experiment  was 
so  successful,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  sell 
£6  worth  of  oysters  froui  his  stock.  This  i-esult  was  of 
course  very  encouraging  to  the  enterprising  iiiaaou,  and  the 
money  was  just  iu  a  sense  found  money,  for  the  oysters  went 
on  growiug  while  he  was  at  work  at  his  o^vn  prosier  business 
aa  a  masou.  Elated  by  the  profit  of  his  experiment,  he  i>ii>- 
eeeded  to  double  the  proportions  of  his  park,  and  by  that 
means  more  than  doubled  his  oyster  commerce,  for,  iu  18G1, 
he  was  able  to  dispose  of  upwards  of  £20  worth,  and 
this  without  impoverishiug,  in  the  least  degree,  his  breed- 
ing stock.  He  contiuued  to  increase  the  dimensions  of 
his  farm,  so  that  by  1862  bis  sales  had  increased  to  £40. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Beefs  neighbours  had  been 
carefully  watching  his  experiments,  uttering  occasional  sneers 
no  doubt  at  his  enthusiasm,  but,  for  all  that,  iiuite  ready  to 
and  do  likewise  whenever  the  success  of  the  indus- 
trious mason's  experiments  became  sufficiently  developed  to 
show  that  they  were  pnifitablc  as  well  as  practical.  After 
Beef  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  oyster-farming, 
the  extension  of  tlie  system  over  the  foreshores  of  the  island, 
between  Point  de  Hivedoux  and  Point  de  Lome,  was  rajiid 
and  effective;  so  much  so  that  two  hundred  beds  were  con- 
ceded by  the  Government  previous  to  H!59,  while  an  addi- 
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ttonal  five  hundred  beds  were  speedily  laid  down,  and  in  1860 
large  quantities  of  brood  were  sold  to  tUe  oysteMarmera  at 
Mareunes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  green 
oysters  in  their  claires  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seudre, 
first  sales  after  cultivation  had  become  general  amomited 
£12(i,  and  the  next  season  the  sum  reached  in  sales  was 
wards  of  £500,  and  these  moneys,  be  it  observed,  were 
very  young  oysters ;  because,  from  an  examination  of 
dates,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  brood  had  not  had  time 
to  grow  to  any  great  size  So  rapid  indeed  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  oyster-culture  at  the  lie  de  Re  that  what  were  fonnerly 
a  series  of  enormoiis  and  unproductive  mud-banks,  occupyi 
a  stretch  of  shore  about  foiu-  leagues  in  length,  are  now  so  ti 
foiTucd,  and  the  whole  place  so  cliangcd,  that  it  seems  the 
of  a  miracle.  Various  gentlemen  who  have  inspected  th( 
farms  for  the  eultivatiou  of  oysters  speak  with  great  hopel 
ness  about  tlie  success  of  the  experiment  Mr.  Ashworth, 
wfll  known  for  his  success  as  a  salmon  fisher  and  breeder 
Ireland,  tells  me  that  oyster-farming  on  the  shores  of  the  Freni 
coast  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  facts  of  the  present 
and  thinks  that  oyster-farming  will  in  the  end  be  even  moK^ 
profitable  than  salmon-breeding.  There  is  only  one  drawback- 
connected  with  these  and  all  other  sea-farms  in  France  :  the- 
farmers,  we  regret  to  say.  are  only  "tenants  at  wiU,"*  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  lie  ejected  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage  the  work  of  nysteiMJulture  still  goes  bravely  for- 
ward, and  it  is  calculated,  in  spite  of  the  bad  spatting  of  the 
last  three  years,  that  there  is  a  stock  of  oysters  in  the  beds 
•  sir.  Asliworth,  in  a  conimunicnliim  to  Mr.  Barry,  one  of  the  C 
luiBsioncrs  of  Irish  FipLeries,  says :  "  Nu  charge  iii  uuule  for  the  oyBter>  ' 
park»,  but  each  plot  U  ninrked  hiiiI  defined  ou  a  nitip,  and  the  produce 
ia  eoiisiileretl  lo  bu  the  private  property  of  the  person  who  estalilishee  it. 
They  vary  in  size  twenty  or  tliirty  yaiils  square,  the  atone  o 
placed  in  rows  ahoiit  five  feet  apnrt,  with  the  end«  open  bo  as 
of  tile  wash  of  the  tide  in  and  ont." 
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the  He  de  R« — accumulated  iu  only  six  years — oftlic  value 
of  upwards  of  £100,000. 

Much  hard  work  had  no  dowbt  to  he  endured  before  such 
a  scene  of  industry  could  be  thoroughly  organised.  When  the 
great  success  of  Beef's  experiments  had  l>een  proclaimed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  little  army  of  about  a  thousand  lalwurers 


came  down  fram  the  interior  of  the  countrj'  and  took  posses- 
sion, along  witli  the  native  fishermen,  of  the  sliores,  portions  of 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  French  Government  at 
a  nominal  rent  of  about  a  franc  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing cultivated  as  oyster  parks  and  claires.  Tlie  most  arduous 
duty  of  these  men  consisted  in  clearing  off  the  mud,  which 
lay  on  the  shore  in  large  quantities,  and  which  is  fatal  to  the 
oyster  in  its  early  stages  ;  but  this  had  to  be  done  before  the 
shores  could  be  turned  to  the  purpose  for  which  tliey  wei-e 
wished.    After  this  preliminary  business  had  been  accom- 
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pliahed,  the  rocks  bad  to  be  blasted  iu  oi-der  to  find  atones  for 
the   conatniction  of  the  park-walla ;  then  these  had  to  be 
built,  and  the  ground  had  also  to  be  paved  in  a  rough  and 
ready  kind  of  way ;  foot-roads  had  also  to  be  arranged  for  tlM 
convenience  of  the  farmers,  and  carrioge-vpays  had  likewise  t 
be  made  to  admit  of  the  progress  of  vehicles  through  the  d 
ferent  fanns.     Ditches  bad  to  be  contrived  to  carry  off  ^le"] 
mud  ;  the  parks  had  to  be  stocked  with  breedii^  oysters,  and' J 
to  be  kept  carefully  free  from  the  various  kinds  of  sea  animalal 
tliat  prey  upon  the  oyster  ;  and  many  other  daily  duties  badfl 
to  be  performed  that  demanded  the  minute  attention  of  t 
owners.     But  all  obstacles  were  in  time  overcome,  and  some  1 
of  the  breeders  have  been  so  very  successful  of  late  yeaiaJ 
as   to  he  offered   a  sum   of  £100   for   the   brood  attachi 
to  twelve  of  their  rows  of  stones,  the  cost  of  laying  thei 
dowu   being  about   two  hundred  francs !     To  construct  f 
oyster-bed  thirty  yards  square  costs  about  £12  of  Enj 
IL'jh    money,    and  it   has   been   calculated   tiiat   the   retui 
from    some   of   the  beds  has    been   as   high   as   1000 
cent !     The  whole  industry  ot"  the  lie  is  wonderful  when  i 
is  considered  that  it  has  been  all  organised  in  a  i)eriod  i 
seven  years.     Except  a  lew  pttvately-kept  oystei-s,  there  ^ 
no  oyster  establishment  on  the  island  previous  to  1858. 

The  following  authentic  statistics,  collected  by  Mr.  Thoni 
Ashworth,  of  the  oyster  industry  of  the  island  of  Ee,  whai 
only  in  the  fourth  year  of  cultui'e,  may  prove  interesting  t 
my  readers : — 

Parka  for  collecting  Bjiawn  anil  breeding  -         2,434 

Fattening-ponds  (claires)   -         -         -  -            839 

Supposed  nuniW  of  oysters  in  parks  .  74,242,038 

Aggregate  uuniber  iu  the  ukiivB          -  1.026,262 

Revenue  of  tlie  parka         -                   -  1,086,230  franca.  J 

Revenue  of  the  daires       -  40,015 

Hectnre!)  of  gruutid  in  jmrkn  iiiid  clairi'--  -              H6 

Proprietors  of  beds            .         _         -  -         ]  jtui 


CBAP.  Tlir.l  TIKW  OF  OTBTEK-CLAIRES.  a57 

Some  gentlemen  from  the  island  of  Jersey  who  visited  Ee 
report  that  an  incredible  quantity  of  oysters  has  been  pro- 
duced on  that  shore,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  of  no  value, 
90  that  this  branch  of  industry  now  realises  an  extraordi- 
nary revenne,  and  spreads  comfort  among  a  large  number 
of  femilies  who  wei-e  previously  in  a  state  of  comparative 


indigence.  But  more  interesting  even  than  the  material  pros- 
perity that  has  attended  the  introduction  of  this  industry 
into  the  island  of  Re  is  the  moral  success  that  has  accrued 
to  the  experiment.  Excellent  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  oyster-farmers  themselves  for  the  government  of  the 
colony.  A  kind  of  parliament  has  been  devised  for  carrying 
on  arguments  as  to  oyster-ciiltui-e,  and  to  enable  the  four 
communities,  into  which  the  (lopulation  hiis  been  di\-ided,  to 
communicate  to  each  other  such  information  as  may  be  found 
useful  for  the  j^ueral  good  of  all  engaped  in  oyster-fanuing. 
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Three  del^ates  from  each  of  tlie  cuummnities  are  elected  t 

conduct  the  general  buainesa,  anil  to  communi(.at«  with  thaV 
Department  of  Marine  when  necessary. 

A  small  payment  is  made  by  every  fanner  as  a  contribu-l 
tion  to  the  general  expense,  while  each  division  of  the  com-fl 
nmnity  employs  a  special  watchman  to  guard  the  crops,  a 
see  tliat  all  goes  on  with  propi'iety  and  good  faith  ;  and  al- 1 
though  each  of  the  oyster-farmera  of  the  He  de  Re  cultivates  I 
his  own  park  or  claire  for  his  own  sole  profit  and  advantage,  y 
they  most  willingly  obey  the  general   laws  that  have  been 
enaeted  for  the  good  of  the  couinimiity.     It  is  pheasant  to  note 
this.      We  cannot  help  being  gratified  at  the  happy  moral  r 
suits  of  tills  wonderful  industry,  and  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  with  both  vine-culture  (for  the  islanders  have  fine  vine- 
yaixls)  and   oyster-culture   to   attend  to,   these   farmers  are  J 
kept  very  busy.     Indeed,  the  growing  commerce — the  export  1 
of  the  oystera,  and  the  import  of  other  commodities  for  the] 
benefit  of  so  industrious  a  population — incidental  to  such  s 
immense  growth  of  shell-fish  as  can  be  carried  on  in  tbej 
4000  parks   and  claires  which  stud  the  foregroiuid  of  Be  1 
must  be  arduous  ;  but  as  the  labour  is  highly  remunerative,  I 
the  labourers  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness.     It  is  rights  I 
however,  to  state  that,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  exercised,  I 
there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  waste  consequent  on  the  1 
artificial  system  of  culture ;  the  present  calculation  is,  tliat  even 
with  the  best  possible  mode  of  culture  the  average  of  repro- 
duction is  as  yet  only  fonrteenfold  ;  but  it  is  hoped  by  those 
interested  that  a  much  lai^r  ratio  of  increase  will  be  ^eodily 
attained.     This  is  desirable,  as  prices  have  gone  on  steadily 
increasing  since  the  time  that  Beef  first  experimented.     In 
1859  the  sales  were  effected  at  about  the  rate  of  fitt^en  shillings 
per  bushel,  for  the  lowest  qualities — the  highest  being  double 
that  price  ;  these  were  for  fattening  in  the  claires,  and  when 
said  again  (hey  bought  from  two  to  liiree  pounds  per  bushel- 
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One  of  tlie  most  lucrative  brandies  of  foreign  oyatev-farm- 
ing  may  be  now  descril>ed — i.e.  the  manufacture  uf  the  cele- 
brated green  oysters.  Tlie  gi'eening  of  oysters,  many  of  wliicli 
are  brought  from  the  lie  de  lie  paxke,  is  extensively  carried  on 
at  Marennes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sendre,  and  this  j»ar- 
ticular  branch  of  oyster  industry,  which  extends  for  leagues 
along  the  rivev,  and  is  also  sanctioned  by  free  grants  from 
the  state,  has  some  features  that  are  quite  distinct  ft-om 
those  we  have  been  considering,  as  the  green  oyster  is  of 
considerably  more  value  than  the  common  white  oyster.  The 
peculiar  colour  and  taste  of  the  green  oyster  are  imparted  t<.i 
it  by  the  vegetable  substances  which  grow  in  the  beds  where 
it  is  manipulated.  Ttiis  statement,  however,  is  scarcely  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  "  why,"  or  rather  "  how,"  do  the 
oysters  become  green?  Some  people  maintain  that  the  oyster 
green  is  a  disease  of  the  liver-complaint  kind,  whilst  there 
are  others  who  attribute  the  green  colour  to  a  parasite  tlmt 
overcrows  the  mollusc.  But  the  mode  of  culture  adopted 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question.  Tlie  in- 
dustry carried  on  at  Marennes  consists  chiefly  of  the  fatten- 
ing in  claires,  and  the  oysters  operated  upon  are  at  one 
period  of  their  lives  as  white  as  those  wliicli  are  grown  at 
any  other  place  ;  indeed  it  is  only  after  being  steeped  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  muddy  ponds  of  the  river  Seudre  that 
they  attain  their  much-prized  green  hue.  Tlie  enclosed  pontls 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  oysters — and,  according  to  all 
epicurean  authority,  the  green  oyster  becomes  -'the  oyster 
par  axcllence' — require  to  be  water-tight,  for  they  are  not 
submerged  by  the  sea,  except  during  very  high  tides.  Each 
claire  is  about  one  hundred  feet  square.  Tlje  walls  for  re- 
taining the  waters  require  therefore  to  be  very  strong  ;  they 
are  composed  of  low  but  broad  banks  of  earth,  five  or  six  foet 
thick  at  the  base  and  about  three  feet  in  height.  These  walls 
are  also  useful  as  forming  a  promenade  on  which  the  watchers 
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or  wnrkt'i-s  can  wulk  to  ami  fro  and  view  the  different  ponds-il 
The  floiitl-jjatea  for  the  admission  of  the  tide  require  also  to  bef 
thomuglily  watcrtiglit  and  to  tit  with  great  precision,  as  th^a 
stock  of  oysters  must  always  he  kept  covered  with  water ;  haft  1 
a  too  frequent  flow  of  the  tide  over  the  ponds  is  not  desirable^  J 
hence  the  walls,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  bothl 
keeping  in  and  keeping  out  the  water.     A  trench  or  ditch  is 
cut  iu  the  inside  of  each  pond  for  the  better  collection  of 
the  green  slime  left  at  eafli  flow  of  the  tide,  and  many  tidal 
inundations  are  uecossaiy  before  the  claire  is  tlioroiighly  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  its  stock.     ^Vhen  all  these  matters 
of  constnictinn  and  slime-collecting  have  been  attended  to,  the  , 
oysters  are  then  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  left  to  fatten.  4 
When  placed  in  these  greening  claircs  tbey  are  usually  from  J 
twelve  to  sixteen  months  old,  and  they  must  remain  for  ftj 
period  of  two  years  at  least  before  they  can  be   properly  I 
greened,  and  if  left  n  year  longer  they  are  all  the  better  ;  fori 
I  maintaiu  that  an  oyster  should  be  at  least  about  four  yearal 
old  before  it  is  sent  to  table.    In  a  privately-printed  pamphlet  I 
on  the  French  oyster-fisheries,  sent  to  me  hy  Mr.  Ashwortb,.! 
it  is  stated  that  oysters  deposited  in  the  claii-es  for  feeding'l 
jKtssess  the  same  powers  of  reproiluction  as  those  kept  in  the  I 
breeding-ponds.      "  Their  progeny  is  deposited  in  the  same  1 
profusion,  but  that  progeny  not  coming  in  contact  with  any  I 
solid  body,  it  inevifcdily  perishes,  unless  it  can  attach  itself  U 
the  vertical  sides  of  some  erection."     A  very  great  deal  of'1 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  oysters  while  they  are  in  I 
the  greening-pond,  and  they  must  be   oeca,'<ional]y  shifb 
from  one  pond  to  another  to  ensure  perfe?t  success.     Many; 
of  the  oyster-fanners  of  Marenues  have  two  or  three  alRin 
suitable  for  their  ]iurpo8P,     The  trade  in  these  green  oysteiB-l 
is  very  large,  and  they  are  found  to  be  both  palatable  and  1 
safe,  the  greening  matter  Ijeing  furnished  by  the  sea. 
of  the  breeders  or   rather   manufacturers  of  green   oysters,  1 
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anxious  to  lie  aoon  rich,  content  therasdvos  with  jilnciiig 
iwliilt  oysters  only  in  theae  elnires,  and  these  become  green  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  thus  enable  the  operator  to  have 
several  crops  in  a  year  without  very  much  trouble.  The 
claires  of  Mareiines  furnish  about  fifty  millions  of  green  oysters 
per  aunniu,  and  these  are  sold  at  vei^'  remunemtive  prices, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  something  like  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  franca. 

As  to  the  kind  of  ground  most  suitable  for  oyster-growth, 
Dr.  Kemmerer,  of  St  Martin's  (lie  de  Re),  an  enthusiast  in 
oyster-cultnre,  gives  us  a  great  many  useful  hints.  I  have 
summarised  a  portion  of  his  information  :— The  artificial  cul- 
ture of  the  oyster  may  be  considered  to  have  solved  an  im- 
portant question — namely,  that  the  oyster  continues  fruitful 
after  it  is  transplanted  from  its  natural  abode  in  tlie  deep  sea 
to  the  shores.  Tliis  removal  retards  but  never  lunilers  fe- 
cundation. The  sea  oyster,  however,  is  the  most  prolific,  as 
the  water  at  a  considerable  depth  is  always  tranquil,  which 
is  a  favourable  point  in  oyster-growth  ;  hut  the  shore  oyster- 
banks  will  also  bo  vcr)-  productive,  having  two  chances  of  re- 
plenishment—namely, from  the  parent  oysters  in  the  pat-ai, 
and  from  those  currents  that  may  float  seed  from  banks  in 
the  sea.  Muddy  gi-ound  is  excellent  for  the  jivic^A  of  oysters  ; 
they  grow  in  such  localities  very  tiuickly,  and  become  saleable 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Pry  rocky  ground 
is  not  so  suitable  for  the  young  oyster,  as  it  does  not  find  a 
sufficiency  of  food  upon  it,  and  consequently  languishes  and 
dies.  Marl  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  on  it  the  oyster  is  said 
to  become  perfect  in  fonn  and  excellent  in  flavour.  In  the 
marl  the  young  oyster  finds  plenty  of  food,  constant  heat,  and 
perfect  quiet.  Wherever  there  is  nmd  and  sun  there  will  be 
found  the  little  molluscs,  cmstacea.  and  swimming  infusoria, 
which  are  the  food  of  the  oyster.  The  cidturo  of  the  oyster 
in  the  mud-ponds  and  in  the  marl — a  culture  which  ought 
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some  day  to  become  genemi — changes  compIeU'Iy  its  qualitips;J 
the  albumeu  becomes  fatty,  yellow  or  green,  oily,  and  of  a 
exquisite  flavour      The  aniuial  and  phosphorus  matter  i 
creases,  as  Joes  the  osmozone.    This  oyster,  when  fed,  becomefl 
exquisite  food.     In  effecting  the  culture  of  the  sen-shorea  a 
of  tlie  inarl-pouds,  I  am  pursuing  a  practical  principle  < 
great  iniportancii,  by  tlie  conversion  of  millions  of  shore  oystei 
squandered  withont  profit,  into  food  for  public  consumptioi 
The  green  oyster,  t*>  this  day,  has  only  been  regarded  as  i 
Inxury  for  tlie  tables  of  the  rich  ;  but,  as  I  have  indicated^'fl 
there   are  an   immense  number  of  farms  or  ponds  on  tlu 
Seiulre,  and  I  \vould  like  to  see  it  used  aa  food  by  everyona 

The  French  oyster-farmers  are  happy  and  prosperoua 
wives  assist  their  husband.i  iu  all  the  lighter  labours,  such  a 
separating  and  arranging  the  oysters  previous  to  their  beinj 
placed  on  the  cliiires.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  sell  the  oysters  ;l 
and  for  tliis  purpose  they  leave  their  home  about  the  end  of  Au-I^ 
gnat  and  pi-oceed  tea  particular  town,  there  to  await  and  dispoa^'fl 
of  such  quantities  of  shell-fisli  as  their  husViauds  may  forwardfl 
to  them.  In  this  they  resemble  the  fisherwomen  of  other  coiin-1 
tries.  The  Scotch  fishwives  do  all  the  business  connected  witbl 
the  trade  carried  on  by  their  husbands ;  it  is  the  huaband^'l 
duty  to  capture  the  flsh  only,  and  the  moment  they  comttil 
ashore  their  duties  cease,  and  those  of  theii'  wives  and  dai^b*! 
ters  begin  with  the  sale  and  barter  of  the  fiali. 

Before  going  farther,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  beat  tnodo'l 
of  receiving  the  spawn  of  the  oyster  has  not  been  determined^  I 
M.  Coste,  whose  advice  is  well  worthy  of  being  followed,  r 
commended  the  adoption  of  fascines  of  brushwood  to  be  fixed! 
over  the  natural  oyster-beds  iu  order  to  intercept  the  youngl 
ones ;  others  agaui,  as  we  have  just  seen,  have  adopted  th»-l 
pares,  and  have  successfully  caught  the  spawn  on  dykes  con-^T 
structed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Dr.  Kemmerer  hoa  invented  a  J 
tile,  which  ho  covers  with  some  kind  of  composition  that  can^l 
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when  occasion  i-enuircs,  ha  easily  peeled  off,  so  that  the  crop 
of  oysters  that  luuy  he  gathered  upon  it  can  be  transferred 
from  place  to  place  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  and  this 
plan  is  usefnl  for  the  transference  of  the  oyster  from  the  col- 
lecting jmrc  to  the  fattening  clatre.  The  annexed  drawing 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  Doctor's  invention.  The  composition 
and  the  adhering  oyster  may  all  be  stripped  off  in  one  piece, 
and  the  tile  may  be  coated  for  future  use.  Tiles  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  i[i  aidini;  the  oyster-breeder  to  avoid  the  natural 


enemitis  of  the  oyster,  which  are  very  numerous,  especially  at 
the  periods  when  it  is  young  and  tender.  The  oysters  niny  be 
peeled  off  the  tiles  when  they  are  six  or  seven  months  old. 
Sijat-collectors  of  w(H)d  have  also  been  tried  with  c'onsiderabie 
success.  Hitherto  these  tiles  have  been  very  successful,  al- 
though it  is  thought  by  experienced  breeders  that  no  bottom 
for  oysters  is  so  good  as  the  natural  one  of  "  cultch,"  as  the  old 
oyster-shells  are  called,  but  the  tile  is  often  of  service  in  catch- 
ing the  "tlontsome,"  as  the  dredgers  coll  the  spawn,  and  to  secure 
that  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  oyster-fanner. 

We  glean  from  these  procecilinga  of  the  French  piscicul- 
turist* the  most  valiuible  lessons  for  the  improvement  and 
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conduct   of  our  Uritish  oyster-parks.      If,  a-i   seems   t(i 
pretty  cextain,  each  matured  oyster  yields  about  two   mil 
lious  of  young  per  annum,  and  if  the  greater  proportioa 
these  can  be  saved  by  being  afforded  a  permanent  restinj 
place,  it  is  clear  that,  by  laying  down  a  few  thousand  breedei 
we  may,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  have,  at  any  place  ws' 
wish,  a  large  and  reprotiuctive  oyster-farm,     AVith  referei 
to  the  question  of  growth,  Coste  tells  us  that  stakes  which  hod 
been  fixed  for  a  period  of  thirty  months  in  the  lake  of  Fusaro 
were  quite  loaded  with  oysters  when  they  came  to  be 
Tliese  were  found  to  embrace  a  growth  of  three  seaaona.   Thoi 
of  the  first  year's  spawning  were  ready  for  the  market ; 
second  year's  brood  were  a  good  deal  smaller ;  whilst  the 
mainder  were  not  lai^r  than  a  lentil     To  attain  uiiraculoi 
crops  similar  to  those  once  acliieved  in  the  Boy  of  St.  Brieuc, 
or  at  the  lie  de  Re,  little  more  is  required  than  to  lay  down 
the  spawn  in  a  nice  rocky  bay,  or  in  a  place  paved  for  the 
purpose,  and  having  as  little  mud  about  it  as  possible.     A 
place  that  had  a  good  stream  of  water  flowing  into  it  is  ths 
most  desirable,  so  that  the  flock  might  procure  food  of  a  variect' 
and  nutritious  kind.     A  couple  of  himdred  stakes  driven  into' 
the  soft  places  of  the  shore,  between  high  and  low  water  marl^.' 
and  these  well  supplied  with  branches  held  together  by  g^« 
vanised  iron  wire  (common  rope  would  soon  become  rotte 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  rocky  ground,  afford  capr 
holding-on  places,  so  that  any  quantity  of  spawn  might, 
time,  be  developed  into  fine  "natives,"  or  "whiskered  ps 
dores."    There  are  hundreds  of  places  on  the  English 
Irish  coasts  where  sucii  furms  could  ln'  advantageously 

As  showing  the  productiveness  of  some  of  the  Frent 
oyster-beds,  it  may  be  stated  that  350,000  oysters  were  o 
tained  in  the  space  of  an  hour  fram  tlie  Plessix  bed,  which 
half  a  mile  from  the  port  of  Auray  ;  and,  within  a  month 
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two  aftor  tiie  opening  of  those  Ijeds,  upwai'iis  of  twenty 
iiiiUtonB  were  brought  into  port,  giving  employment  to  1200 
fishermeu.  Tlie  gentlemen  from  Jersey  who  explored  the 
French  oyster-hetls  saw  in  the  hay  of  Arcachon,  at  Teste, 
many  beds  which  were  highly  productive.  One  man  had  laid 
down  500,000  oysters,  and  those  he  estimated  hud  increased 
iu  three  years  to  seven  millions  !  I  may  just  be  allowed  to 
give  here  one  other  illustration  of  oyster-growth  ;  the  figures 
appertain  to  the  lie  do  Ee  :  "The  inspectors  recently  counted 
600  full-grown  oysters  to  the  square  metre,  and  seeing  that 
030,000  square  metres  are  now  under  cultivation,  it  follows 
that  the  oysters  on  this  tmct  of  desert  mud  ai-e  woi'th  from 
six  to  eight  millions  of  francs,  the  total  crop  being  (at  tlie 
time  spoken  of)  378,000,000  of  oysters !" 

A  large  oyster-farm  ra[uures  a  great  deal  of  careful  atten- 
tion, and  several  people  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  order.  If 
the  farm  be  planted  in  a  bay  where  the  water  is  very  shallow, 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  stock  suffering  Irom  frost ;  and 
again,  if  the  bi'ood  be  laid  down  in  very  deep  water,  the 
oysters  do  not  fatten  or  grow  rapidly  enough  for  profit  In 
dredging,  the  whole  of  the  oysters,  as  they  are  hauled  on 
board,  should  be  carefidly  examined  and  picked  ;  all  below  a 
certain  size  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  water  till  their  beards 
have  grown  large  enough.  In  winter,  if  the  beds  be  iu  shallow 
water,  the  tender  brood  must  be  placed  in  a  pit  for  protection 
from  the  frost ;  which  of  course  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Dead  oysters  ought  to  bo  carefully  removed  from  the  beds. 
Tlie  proprietors  of  private  "layings"  are  generally  careful  on 
this  point,  and  put  themselves  to  great  trouble  eveiy  spring  to 
lift  or  overhaul  all  their  stock  in  order  t*i  remove  the  dead 
or  diseased  Mussels  must  bo  carefully  rooted  out  from  the 
beds  ;  otherwise  they  would  in  a  short  time  render  them 
valueless.  The  layings  for  example,  of  Mr.  David  Plunkett, 
in  Killeiy  Rjiy,  for  which  he  had  a  licence  from  the  Irish 
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Board  uf  Fisheries,  wert;  overrun  by  mussols,  uinl  so  rendered  I 
almost  valueless.  Tlie  weeding  and  tending  of  an  oyster-bed  i 
requires,  tlierefore,  much  labour,  and  involves  either  a  part- 1 
nersliip  of  several  people — which  is  usual  enough,  as  at  1 
WhitstaUe — or  at  least  the  employment  of  several  dredgt 
men  and  labourers.  But^  for  all  that,  an  oyster-farm  may  be  I 
made  a  most  lucrative  concern.  As  a  guide  to  the  working  J 
of  a  very  large  oyster-farm — say  a  concern  of  £70,000  a  year  or  I 
thereabout — I  shall  give  immediately  some  data  of  the  Whit-  1 
stable  Free  Dredgers'  Company  ;  but  I  wish  first  to  say  that  I 
the  organisation  which  is  constantly  at  work  for  supplying  I 
the  great  metropolis  with  oysters  is  more  perfect  than  can  lie  i 
said  of  any  other  branch  of  the  fish  trade.  In  nyster-culture  I 
we  approach  in  some  degree  to  the  French,  although  we  do  1 
not,  as  they  do,  except  as  regards  the  new  company,  begin  I 
at  the  beginning  and  plant  tlie  seed.  All  that  we  have  | 
yet  achieved  is  the  art  of  nursing  the  young  "  brood," 
and  of  dividing  and  keeping  separate  the  different  kinds  I 
of  oysters.  This  is  done  in  parks  or  farms  on  various  por-  ] 
tions  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Ebscx,  and  the  whole  pro-  I 
cess,  from  beginning  to  end,  may  lie  viewed  at  Whitstable,  j 
where  there  is  a  large  oyster-ground  and  a  fine  fleet  of  boats  I 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  and  planting.  I  have  | 
already  stated  that  the  Whitstable  oyster-beds  are  held  as  by  ] 
a  joint-fltock  company,  into  wliitli,  liowever.  there  is  no  other  1 
way  of  entrance  than  by  birth,  as  none  but  the  free  dredge-  I 
men  of  the  town  can  hold  shares.  When  a  man  dies  liia  j 
interest  in  the  company  dies  with  him,  but  his  widow — if  he  J 
was  a  married  man — obtains  a  pension.  The  sales  from  I 
the  public  and  private  beds  of  Whit€tahle  sometimes  attain  1 
a  total  of  £200,000  jier  annum.  The  business  of  the  com-  1 
pany  is  managed  by  twelve  directors,  wlio  are  known  as  \ 
"  the  Jury."  The  stock  of  oysters  held  in  the  private  layi 
of  the  company  is  said  to  Imj  of  Ihe  value  of  £200.000.     ' 
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exteut  of  the  public  aud  other  oyatei'-grouiiil  at  ^\'hit.8tabl*; 
is  about  tweiity-Beveu  square  niilea 

The  oyster-farm  of  Wliitstable  is  a  co-operation  iu  the 
best  seuse  of  the  temi,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long 
period.  The  layings  at  Wliitstable  occupy  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  square,  and  the  oystcr-lteds  there  have  been  so  very 
prosperous  aa  to  have  attained  the  name  of  the  "  happy  fishing- 
grounds."  At  Whitstable,  i'aversliani,  and  adjoining  grounds, 
not  counting  a  large  surface  grantthd  to  a  newly-foiined  com- 
pany, a  space  of  twenty-seven  square  niilca,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  is  taken  up  in  oystei^famis,  and  the  industry 
carried  on  in  this  space  of  ground  involves  the  annual  earn- 
ing and  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Over 
3000  people  are  employed  in  the  varioiis  industries  con- 
nected with  the  fishery,  who  earn  capital  wages  all  the  year 
round — the  sum  paid  for  labour  by  the  diflferent  companies 
being  set  down  at  over  £1*50,000  per  annum  ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  expenditure  for  wages,  there  is  likewise  a  large  sum 
of  money  annually  expended  for  the  repairing  and  purchasing 
of  boats,  sails,  dredges,  and  other  implements  used  in  oyster- 
fishing.  At  Whitstable  the  course  of  work  is  as  follows  : — Tlie 
business  of  the  company  is  to  feed  oystera  for  the  London  and 
other  markets  ;  for  this  purpose  they  biiy  brood  or  spat,  and 
lay  it  down  in  their  beds  to  grow.  When  the  company's  own 
oysters  produce  a  spat — that  is,  when  the  spawn,  or  "  flontsome" 
as  the  dredgers  call  it,  emitted  from  their  own  beds  falls  upon 
their  own  ground — it  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  as  it  saves 
purchases  of  brood  to  the  extent  of  what  has  fallen  ;  but  this 
falling  of  the  spat  is  iu  a  great  degree  accidental,  for  no  rule 
can  lie  laid  down  as  to  wliether  the  oystt-rs  will  spawn  in  any 
particidar  year,  or  where  the  spawn  may  lie  carried  to.  No 
artificial  contrivances  of  the  kind  known  in  France  have  yet 
been  used  at  Whitstable  for  the  saving  of  the  spawn.  I  will 
now  explain,  U'fore  going  further,  the  ratio  of  oyster-growth. 
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Wliile  in  the  8].)at  state  it  ia  calculateil  that  a  bushel  measurel 
will  contain  25,000  oysters.  When  the  spawn  is  two  years  I 
gld  it  is  called  brood,  and  while  iji  this  condition  a  bushel  J 
measure  will  hold  5500.  In  the  next  stage  of  growth,  oyatera  1 
are  called  ware,  and  it  takes  about  2000  of  them  to  fill  the  I 
bushel  In  the  final  or  oyster  stage  a  bushel  coutains  about! 
1500  individuals.  Very  large  sums  have  been  paid  ii 
years  by  the  Wliitstable  company  for  braod  with  wliich  toJ 
stock  their  grounds,  great  quantities  being  collected  froinJ 
the  Essex  side,  there  being  a  number  of  people  who  derive  a.l 
comfortable  income  fi^m  collectiug  oyster-brood  on  the  publicl 
foreshores,  and  disposing  of  it  to  persons  who  have  private^ 
nurseries,  oi'  oyster-layings  as  these  ai-e  locally  called.  ThoV 
grounds  of  Pont  are  particulai'ly  fruitful  in  spat,  and  yieldf 
large  quantities  to  all  that  require  it  Pont  is  an  oiien  space  4 
of  water,  sixteen  miles  long  by  tliree  broad,  free  to  all ;  aboabv 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  each  with  crews  of  three  or  fourJ^ 
men,  find  constant  employment  upon  it,  in  obtaining  yonngj 
oysters,  which  they  sell  to  the  neighbouring  oyster-farmers,^ 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  brood  thus  freely  obtained  must 
have  floated  out  of  beds  belonging  to  the  purchasers.  The  price 
of  brood  is  often  as  higli  as  forty  shillings  per  bushel,  and  it 
is  the  sum  obtained  over  this  cost  price  that  must  be  looked  J 
to  for  the  paying  of  wages  and  the  realisation  of  iirofit.  Oystem.a 
have  risen  in  price  very  much  oi'  late  years,  and  brood  hasfl^ 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  H[Miti  been  proijortion— ■ 
ally  higiL 

Whitatable  oyster-beds  ai*  "worked"  with  great  industiyifJ 
and  it  is  the  process  of  "  working "  that  gives  employment  toil 
80  many  people,  and  improves  the  'Whitstable  oystere  so  mucl 
beyond  those  found  on  the  natural  beds,  which  are  known  a 
"  Commons,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  bred  oysters  of  "V 
stable  and  other  grounds,  which  are  called  "Natives."     Tfaeactl 
latter  are  justly  considered  to  be  of  sii]HTior  flavour,  altbougfa>l 
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110  paiticiilar  reason  can  be  given  for  their  being  so,  and  indeed 
in  many  instances  they  are  not  natives  at  all — that  is  in  the 
sense  of  being  spatted  on  the  ground — but  ai-e,  on  the  contrary, 
a  grand  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  oystei*s,  brood  being  brought 
from  Pi'estonpans  and  Newhaven  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
from  many  other  places,  to  augment  the  stock.  The  so-called 
**  native"  oysters — and  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  all  that 
are  bred  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames — are  very  large  in  flesh, 
succulent  and  delicate  in  flavour,  and  fetch  a  much  higher 
price  than  any  other  oyster.  Tlie  beds  of  natives  are  all 
situated  on  the  London  clay,  or  on  similar  formations.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  difterence  in  flavour  and 
quantity  of  flesh  is  obtained  by  the  Thames  system  of  trans- 
planting and  working  that  is  vigorously  carried  on  over  all  the 
beds.  Every  year  the  whole  extent  of  the  layings  is  gone  over 
and  examined  by  means  of  the  dredge ;  successive  portions 
ai'e  di^edged  over  day  by  day,  till  it  may  be  said  that  almost 
every  individual  oyster  is  examined.  On  the  occasion  of 
these  examinations,  the  brood  is  detached  from  the  cultch, 
double  oystei^s  are  separated,  and  all  kinds  of  enemies — and 
these  ai^e  very  numerous — are  seized  upon  and  killed.  It  re- 
quii'es  al>out  eight  men  per  acre  to  work  the  beds  effectually. 
During  thive  days  a  week,  dredging  for  what  is  called  the 
"planting"  is  carried  on;  that  is,  the  transference  of  the 
oysters  fi-om  one  place  t<;  another,  as  may  be  thought  suitable 
for  their  growth,  and  also  th<5  removing  of  dead  ones,  tlni 
clearing  away  of  mussels,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  three 
days  of  the  week  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  men  to  dredge 
for  the  London  market,  when  onlv  so  manv  are  lifted  as  are 
roquired.  A  bell  is  carried  romid  and  rung  every  morning  to 
rouse  the  dredgers  whose  turn  it  is  for  duty,  and  who  at  a 
given  signal  start  to  do  their  poilion  of  the  work.  As  to  this 
working  of  the  oyster-beds,  an  eminent  authority  has  said  it 
is  utterly  useless  to  enclose  a  ]»ieoe  of  ginuud  and  simply 
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plaut  it ;  it  is  utterly  useless  to  throw  a  lot  of 
amongst  everj-  state  of  filth.  You  must  keep  constantly 
dredgiug,  not  ouly  the  bed  itself,  but  the  public  beds  outsit'e, 
so  as  to  keep  the  bottom  fit  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  the 
young  oysters,  and  free  of  its  multitudiuous  natural  enemies. 

It  may  as  well  be  explaineil  here  also,  that  what  are  called. 
native  beds  are  all  cultivated  beds  ;  the  natural  beds  are 
cultivated,  and  are  generally  public  and  free  to  all  comei 
Tlie  Colne  beds,  however,  are  an  e-Nception ;  they  are  natu! 
beds,  but  are  held  by  tlie  city  of  Colchester  as  pro] 
Whenever  a  new  bed  is  discovered  anywhere  nowadays, 
run  upon  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  at  once  despoiled  of 
shelly  treasures ;  and  the  native  beds   would  soon  becoi 
exhausted  if  they  were  not  syatematically  conducted  on  soi 
conimercial  principles,  and  regularly  replenished  with  brood.^ 

As  tegartis  the  oyster-cultivation  of  the  river  Colne,  soi 
uitereating  statistics  have  been  recently  made  public  at  Col- 
chester by  Councillor  Hawkins.  That  gentleman  tells  us 
that  oyster-brood  increases  fourfold  in  three  years.  The 
quantity  of  oysters  in  a  Loudon  bushel  is  as  follows  :- 
year,  spal,  number  not  ascertainable ;  second  year,  bi 
6400  ;  third  year,  ware,  2400  ;  fourth  year,  in/sters,  1600 
therefore,  four  wash  of  brood  {i.e.  four  pecks),  purchased  at 
Bay  53.  per  wash,  increase  by  growtli  and  corresponding 
value  to  428.  per  bushel,  or  a  sum  of  eight  guineas.  The 
Wliitstable  dredgers,  it  is  said,  drew  £60,000  for  their  oystent 
in  1860— viz.  £10,000  for  "commons,"  and  £50,000  for 
"natives  ;"  but  out  of  this  sum  they  had  of  course  to  pay  for 
"  brood."  Tlio  gross  amount  received  by  the  Colne  Fishery 
Company  for  oysters  sold  during  the  last  ten  years,  ending  at 
July  1862,  appears  by  the  treasurer's  account  to  have  been 
£83,000  ;  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  Colne  Fishery 
Company  having  been  4374  bushels  for  that  period.  Howi^ 
ever,  Uie  quantity  obtAined  from  the  ri\er  Colne  by  the  coi 
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pany  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  yield  from  private 
layings,  which  are  in  general  only  a  few  acres  in  extent. 
"The  privato  layings,"  however,  we  are  told,  ** cannot  fairly 
be  made  the  ineasui*e  of  productiveness  for  a  lai'ge  fishery ; 
as  they  may  be  compared  to  a  garden  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, while  the  fishery  generally  is  better  repix^sented  by  a 
large  tract  of  land  but  partially  reclaimed  from  a  state  of 
nature."  The  dif!ei*ence  in  cost  of  workuig  a  big  fishery 
and  a  little  one  seems  to  be  great.  One  of  the  owners  of  a 
private  layuig  states  that,  when  the  expense  of  dredging  or 
lifting  the  oysters  exceeded  4s.  per  bushel,  he  gave  up  work- 
ing, while  in  the  Colne  Fisher}^  dredgermen  are  never  paid 
less  than  12s.,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  40s.  a  bushel  The 
Colne  Company  is  managed  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  appointed  by 
the  water-bailiff,  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Colchester.  Whenever  it  is  time  to  begin  the  season's 
operations,  the  jury  meet  and  take  stock  of  the  oysters  on 
hand,  fix  the  price  at  which  sales  are  to  be  made,  and  regulate 
the  charge  for  dredging,  which  is  i)aid  by  the  wash.  Under 
direction  of  the  jury,  the  foreman  of  the  conii)any  sets  the 
daily  stint  to  the  men  ;  and  so  the  work,  which  is  very  light, 
goes  pleasantly  forward  from  season  to  season. 

As  showing  in  a  tabular  form  the  ratio  of  oyster-repro- 
duction, I  here  subjoin,  from  the  Irish  0}ster  Blue  Book, 
edited  by  Mr.  Barry,  a  "  Table  showing  the  estimated  annual 
rate  of  development  and  increase  of  value,  calculated  at  f<mr- 
fold,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  of  a  breeding  oyster-bed  of 
the  extent  of  one  acre,  situated  in  the  Thamas  estuary,  cai)able 
of  producing  a  good  quality  of  *  natives,*  and  stocked  with 
1000  bushels  of  ovstijrs,  of  1000  each  :"— 

First  Year. 
256  bushels  containing  eaili   25,000  oysters,   1st  year's 
spawn,  in    1st  year   of   ^rnwtli,  spat  at   20s.   per 
bushel    ......  i25G 
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SEI.-OND  Year. 

^H                      1000  \iw\loi* 

,  tontainiug  wicli  6400  oyslere, 

Ist  year's 
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,  conhuuiiig  liiuIi  G400  oysters, 

2d  year's 
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Hpawn, 

ill  2d  year  of  growth,  brood  al 
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containing  each  86,000  oysters, 

3d  year's 
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Bpawii, 

in  Ist  year  of  growth,  spat  at 
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Fourth  Year. 

4000  liUHliel! 

1  containing  each   lUOO  oysters. 

1st  year's 

siMiwn,  i 

.11  4tb  year  of  growth,  oysters  at  368.  jier 

^^^1 

bushel 

.£7,000           ^^B 
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in  2d  year  of  growth,  brood  at  SSb.  per 
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4th  yciir's 

siiawii, 

in    1st   n'iir   iif   (.Towlh,   bimiI   nl  2U3.  per 

^^^M 

bushel 

258             ^^H 

—   I3,7<^ 

At  Faversliaiii,  Queeiiboroiij,'!],  and  RoclieaU;r.  tbere  is  n          1 

large  codie 

iierce  carried  on  in  this  particular  shell-fish.     In 

others  of  tl 

le  "parks"  at  these  places, ' 

'  natives" 

are  grown  in 

perfection. 

The  company  of  the  liurghers  of  Qneeiilwrough 

grow  tlie  fine  Miltou  oyster  ao  well  known  to  the 

connoisseur,          J 

H                     and  the  company's  beds  are  well  attenJed  to.     I 

may  not«t)l^^H 

^K                    Fnversham 

Company,  said  to  l>c  the  oldest  among  the  T1iaiD^^^| 
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companies,  having  been  iu  existence  for  a  lew  centuries.  All 
of  these  companies  grow  tlie  "natives,"  and  I  may  explain  that 
the  portion  of  the  beds  set  ajiart  for  the  rearing  of  "  natives" 
is  as  sacred  as  the  waxen  cells  devoted  to  the  growth  of  (|iieen 
bees,  and  the  coaraer  denizens  of  the  mid-cliaunel  are  not 
allowed  to  be  mixed  therewith.  The  manngenient  of  all  the 
Kent  and  Essex  oyster  companies  is  pretty  mnch  the  same, 
but  there  are  also  gentlemen  who  trade  solely  upon  their  own 
account ;  there  is  Mr.  Allston,  for  instance,  a  Ixindon  oyster- 
merchant,  who  keeps  his  own  fleet  of  vessels,  and  does  a  very 
lai^  business  in  this  particular  shell-fish. 

Tlie  demand  for  native  and  other  oysters  by  the  Lon- 
doners alone  is  something  wonderful,  and  constitutes  of 
itaelf  a  large  brancii  of  commerce — as  the  numerous  gaily- 
lit  shell-fish  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Haymarket  will 
testify.  These  emiwrinms  for  the  .^ale  of  oysters  and 
stout  are  mostly  fed  through  Billingsgate,  whicli  is  the 
chief  piscatoiial  bourse  of  the  great  metropolis.  It  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  con-ect  statistics  of  what  Lomlon 
requLi-es  in  the  way  of  oysters  ;  but,  if  we  set  the  niiniher 
down  as  being  nearly  800,000,000  we  shall  not  be  very  far 
wrong.  To  provide  these,  the  dredgermen  or  fisher  people  at 
Colchester,  and  other  places  on  the  Essex  and  Kent  coasta, 
prowl  about  the  sea-shoi-e  and  pick  up  all  the  little  oysters 
they  can  find — these  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  threepenny- 
piece  t*t  a  shilling ;  and  persons  and  companies  having  lay- 
ings purchase  them  to  Iw  nursed  and  fattened  for  the  table, 
as  ali-oady  described.  At  other  places  the  spawn  itself  is 
eollectwl,  by  picking  it  from  the  pieces  of  stone,  or  the  old 
oyster-ehells  to  which  it  may  have  adhered  ;  and  it  is 
nourished  in  pits,  as  at  Buniham,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
siild  to  the  Whitstable  people,  who  cari'l'idly  lay  that  bi'ooil 
in  their  grnimds.  A  good  idea  of  the  oyster-tniffic  may  be 
obtained  from  the    fart  that,  in  some  years,  the  Whilstable 
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men  have  |)iiid  £30,00(1  fnr  hxocil,  in  onler  to  kisep  up  tl 
stock  of  their  far-fomed  oystei-s.  Mr.  Hawkins  says  that 
knows  a  man  who  is  proprietor  of  only  three  acres  of  oy 
layings,  and  yet  from  that  coufineil  area  he  annually  s( 
from  1500  to  2000  wash  of  the  best  native  oysters. 

The  chief  centre  in  England  for  the  distribution  of  oyal 
is  Billingsgate,  and  the  countless  thousands  of  busliels 
this    molluscous    dainty    whieli    find    their    way    througl 
"  Oyster  Street "  to  tliia  Fish  Exchange  mark  the  everl 
ing  demand.      Oysters  are  sold  by  the  bushel,   and  ev( 
measure  is  made  to   pay  a  toll  of  fourpeuce,  and  anothi 
sum  of  a  like  amount  for  carriage  to  the  shore.     All 
tei'3  Bohl  at  Billingsgate  are  liaTde  to  this  eightpenny 
The  London  oysters — and  I  regret  to  say  it,  for  there 
iiotliing  finer  than  a  genuine  oyster — are  sophisticated  in  the 
ceIlai-3  of  the  buyers,  by  being  stuffed  with  oatmeal  till  the 
flavour  is  all  but  lost  in  the  fat.     The  flavour  of  oysters — ]ike, 
the  flavour  of  all  other  animals — depends  on  their  feedii 
The  fine  godl  of  the  Iiighly-relished  I'rest-onpans  oysters 
said  to  be  dei-ivcd  from  the  fnct  of  their  feeding  on  the  refuse 
liquor  whicli  flows  from  the  saltpans  of  that  neighbourhood. 
I  have  eaten  of  fine  oysters  taken  fi'om  a  bank  that  was  visited 
by  a  rather  questionable  stream  of  water ;   they  were  very, 
large,  fat,  and  of  exquisite  flavour,  the  shell  being  more  thi 
usually  well  filled  with  "  meat."    "What  the  Ixindon  oysters , 
in  fat  by  artificial  feeding  thoy  assuredly  lose  in  flavour, 
harbour  of  Kinsale  (a  receptacle  for  much  filth)  used  to 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  its  oysters.     The 
occupied  the  whole  liarbour,  and  the  oysters  there  were 
one  time  very  plentiful,  and  far  exceeded  the  Cork  oysters 
fame  (and  they  have  long  been  famous) ;  but  they  Wi 
overfished  na  to  bo   long  since  used  up,  much  to  the  li 
of  the   Irish  people,  who  are   particularly  fond  of  oysl 
and  delight  iu  theii'    "  Pooldoodies "  and  '■  Jted-banks" 
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much  as  the  English  and  Scotcli  do  in  tlicir  "  Natives"  and 
•Tandores.'* 

The  faivfamed  Scottisli  oysters  obtained  near  Edinburgh, 
and  once  so  cheap,  are  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
scalx)S  or  Innh  are  being  so  rapidly  overfished  that,  in  a 
short  time,  if  the  devastation  be  not  at  once  sto])ped,  the 
pandora  and  Newhaven  oysters  will  soon  be;  but  names. 
Some  of  the  greediest  of  the  dredgermen  actually  captun^  the 
brood,  and,  barrelling  it  up,  send  it  away  to  Holland  and  other 
places,  to  supply  the  artificial  beds  now  l)eing  coiistnieted  off 
that  coast.  English  buyers  also  come  and  pick  uj)  all  they 
can  procure  for  the  Manchester  and  other  markets.  Thus 
there  is  an  inducement,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  price,  to  the 
Newhaven  men  to  spoliate  the  beds — another  illustration  of 
"  killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg."  The  gi*owth  of  the 
railway  system  has  also  extended  the  Newhaven  men's 
market  Beft^re  the  railway  period  very  few  boats  went  out 
at  the  same  time  to  dredge  ;  then  oysters  were  verj-  plentiful 
— so  plentiful,  in  fiict,  that  thn^e  men  in  a  boat  cmdd,  with 
ease,  procure  3000  oysters  in  a  couple  of  hours  ;  but  now,  so 
great  is  the  change  in  the  productiveness  of  the  seal])s,  that 
three  men  consider  it  an  exodlent  day's  work  to  jiroeure 
alx)ut  the  fifth  part  of  that  quantity.  Tin*  Newhaven  oyster- 
beds  lie  between  Inchkeith  and  Newhaven,  and  belong  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  were  given  in  charge  to  the  free  fisher- 
men of  that  village,  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  at  i>re- 
sent  systematically  disregarded.  The  rental  paitl  by  the 
Newhaven  men  to  the  city  is  £10  per  annum,  and  a  sum  of 
£25  per  annum  is  i>aid  by  the  same  pai-ties  for  the  use  of  the 
oyst<5r-beds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ihieeleuch,  which  are  also 
situated  in  the  Fii-tli  of  Forth,  just  olT  the  port  of  ( Jninton  ;  and 
l)csides  these  then*  are  one  or  two  be<ls  in  the  Firtli  of  Forth  of 
consideiabh*  size  belonging  to  the  eix)wn,  which  have  l)een  also 
worked  by  the  Newhaven  men.     The  beds  are  of  great  extent, 
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UEul  yi-arn  iLgi>  usiid  to  jit'ld  for  the  consul iiptiun  of  the  cityJ 
(if  Ediiilmrgli  fmni  six  to  eiylit  thouannd  oysters  a  day,  liiJ 
I  question  very  much  if  wc  sliall  obtain  anything  like  1 
quantity  during  this  present  season.  Tlie  proprietor  of  the  mos 
popular  Edinburgh  tavern  experiences  tlie  greatest  diffievdty  ixt 
obtaining  oysters ;  and  I  take  tJiis  opportunity  of  informing  tJiw 
Lord  Provost  of  that  city  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  o 
"  Auld  Keekie"  will,  most  jtrobably,  unless  the  authoritiea 
actively  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter,  have  to  obtain  liei 
oystera  fiTrtii  Colchester  or  Wliitstable.  Last  season  (1864-65)^ 
thousands  of  barrels  full  of  yoimg  oysters  vbk  disposecl  off  it 
English  and  foreign  fishermen  nt  tlie  rate  of  about  20b.  i 
barrel.  Tliis,  surely,  is  a  state  of  things  dreadful  for  Scotc 
men  to  conteiniilate.  In  tbnner  and  more  energetic  timoi 
the  numicipal  authorities  of  the  modem  Athens  used  to  i 
tnre  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  view  their  scalps,  and  a 
wanls  hold  a  feast  of  shelis,  as  tliey  do  yet  at  simie  oyst« 
towns  on  the  annual  opening  of  the  fisherj-.* 

*  Since  the  uliove  oWrvntiona  were  penned  it  is  witiafuctory  1 
know  tliat  the  Town  Council  of  Edinlnirf,'li  have  ^egull  an  ini 
into  the  stole  of  thi'ir  oyvter-scalpn.     An  official  report  l\aa  been  n 
to  the  following  etfeot ;— "  The  eub-oumniittee  of  Ihe  Lottl  Proros 
cdiuniittvt:  lieg  to  report  thai,  from  the  impiirien  made  by  tLifOi,  the 
can  be  no  doubt  wliutever  tliat  the  eity'u  i«alpi>,  by  the  improper  WM 
in  which  Ihcty  have  been  dredged,  are  ut  present  nearly  worthless,  v 
(jimiilities  of  the  seeding  brood  of  oyBtera  huring  been  dredged  and  m 
for  GxporhUioo  to  England  and  other  placen  ;  thai,  in  these  eirciu 
BtanueEt,  the  suh-cimimittee  arc  of  opinion  tliat,  if  possible,  tlie  1 
whidi  ihe  Free  Fishermen  hiive  obtained  shonld  be  retlueed,  so  lU  t 
town  may  have  henceforth  complete  contnil,  and  with  that  \ 
l^{enU  shouhl  be  instnicted  to  take  th-;  ojiiniun  of  counsel  -,  bat  if  I' 
cannot  be  done,  tliat  immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  by  a  confere 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Sir  George  Suttie,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  ai 
ihe  ConimiftsionetB  of  Woods  and  Forresta — to  whom,  along  with  tlKh] 
tity,  all  tliu  scalps  in  the  Forth  belong — to  have  the  whole  oyBtt'W  in\M 
the   Fortli  placed  nniier  one  management  fur  their  joint   l>ehoof. 
present  the  rules  made  hy  any  one  of  thu  piHijirietors  become  whoU^a 
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Tlie  "11111111011;"  oysters  iire  iti'iiici|iiiliy  obtained  at  the 
village  of  rrestniipana  ami  tlie  neiyliboiuiny  one  of  Cockenzie. 
I>redging  for  oysters  is  a  principal  part  of  the  occupation  of 
tlic  Cockenzie  fishemien.     llieve  are  few  lovers  of  this  dainty 


mollusc  who  ha\i.^  not  heard  of  tlie  "wliiskered  pandores." 
Tlie  pandoi'e  oyster  is  so  called  because  of  Iieing  found  in  tlm 

iliDlwralivc  from  llie  foot  tluil  when  ioipniji-r  iij-Bters  are  broiij-lil 
asUore,  Ilie  finlienitcn  nt  once  ilfi;liiTe  ttint  they  nre  taken  froiu  otim 
sculps  Ihitn  \\u>ge  of  llu-  party  cIialleiigiiiK  ;  nnil,  parliuuliu'ly,  llial  they 
have  tteen  taken  rroin  whnt  Ihey  call  nuiitnil  ^^und,  which  Iwlong*  to 
the  Qoverunicnt,  luitl  for  that  they  |«y  no  rent.  It  is  proper  t»  iay 
that  the  respectabk"  portion  of  Uik  Society  of  Free  Fi^hennen  piwfww 
tlitir  renrliness  to  aid  in  restoring  the  city  scalps  to  n  proper  wiiniitioii, 
ml  in  keeping  tliein  right  herciifler  ;  ami  they  product-  a  letter  tnmi 
their  ngcaU,  Mi«sri,  GnrilinT,  In  thai  clfiTt,  nlonj,'  \iitli  u  rnpy  of  u 
niinntc  of  the  society." 
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neighbourhood  of  the  saltpans.     It  is  a  large  fine-flavoured  I 
oyster,  as  good  as  any  "imiive"  that  ever  was  brought  tori 
table,  the  Pooldoodies  of  Burran  not  excepted     The  men  ofl 
Cockenzie  derive  a  good  portion  of  tlicir  anuual  income  from 
the  oyster  traffic.     The  pursuit  of  the  oysttT,  indeed,  forms  kA 
phase  of  fiaher  life  there  as  distinct  as  at  Whitstable,     Thel 
times  for  going  out  to  dredge  are  at  liigh  tide  and  low  tdd&l 
The  boats  used  are  the  smaller-sized  ones  employed  in  tliaa 
white  fisbL-rj-.      The  dredge  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  ai 
common  clasii-piirse  ;  it  is  formed  of  net-work,  attached  to  fl 
strong  iron  frame,  which  sei-vea  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  in-J 
atnioiynt  open,  and  acta  also  as  a  sinker,  giving  it  a  propera 
pressure  as  it  travels  along  the  oystei^beds.     "When  the  boafel 
arrives  over  the  oyster-scalps,  the  dredge  is  let  down  by  i 
rope  attached  to  the  upper  ring,  and  is  worked  by  one  mat^l 
except  in  cases  where  the  boat  liaa  to  be  sailed  swiftly,  wheQ.I 
two  are  employed.     Of  coui-ae,  in  the  absence  of  wind  recourse  I 
is  had  to  the  oars.     The  t-ension  upon  the  rope  is  the  signat] 
for  hauling  the  dredge  on  board,  when  the  entii-e  contents  a 
emptied  into  the  boat,  and  the  dredge  returned  to  the  water.,! 
These  contents,  not  including  the  oysters,  are  of  a  most  hetero- J 
geneous    kind — stones,    aea-weed,   star-fish,   young  lobsters^  J 
crabs,  ai;tinw — all  of  which  arc  usually  returned  to  the  waterj 
some  of  them  being  considered  as  the  most  fattening  groumir 
bait  for  the  codfish.     The  whelks,  clams,  mussels,  and  cocklef^l 
and  ocfiisionaUy  the  crabs,  are  used  by  the  fishermen  as  ImitJ 
for  their  white-fish  lines.     Once,  in  a  conversation  with  ft,l 
veteran  dredger  as  to  what  strauge  things  might  come  in  th^fl 
dredge,  he  replied,  "  Well,  master,  I  don't  know  what  sort  rfj 
curiosities  we  sometimes  get ;  but  I  have  seen  gentlemen  lil 
yourself  go  out  with  ua  a-dredgin',  and  take  away  big  baskets 
full  o'  things  as  was  neitlier  good  for  eating  or  looking  aU 
Tlie  Lord  knows  what  they  did  with  them."     Puring  thel 
whole  time  that  tliis  dredging  is  being  carried  on,  the  ci'ewrj 
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keep  lip  a  wild  monotonous  song,  or  rather  chant,  in  which 
they  believe  much  virtue  to  lie.  They  assert  that  it  channs 
the  oysters  into  the  dredge. 

"  Tlie  herring  loves  the  merry  moonUght, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind  ; 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song, 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind." 

Talking  is  strictly  forbidden,  so  that  all  the  required  con- 
versation is  carried  on  after  the  manner  of  the  rvcitative  of  an 
opera  or  oratorio.  An  enthusiastic  London  JittcrcUcvr  and 
musician,  being  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  determined  to  carry 
back  with  liim,  among  other  natural  curiosities,  the  words  and 
music  of  the  oyster-dredging  song.  But,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  piercing  east  wind  for  six  hours,  and  jotting  down  the 
words  and  music  of  the  dredgers,  he  found  it  all  to  end  in 
nothing ;  the  same  words  were  never  used,  the  words  were 
ever  changing.  The  oyster-scalps  are  gone  over  by  the  men 
nmch  in  the  way  that  a  field  is  ploughed  by  an  agi-icultural 
labourer,  the  boat  going  and  returning  until  sufficient  oysters 
are  secured,  or  a  shift  is  made  to  another  bed. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  oysters  is  most  lavish ; 
wherever  there  is  a  seabord  there  will  they  be  found  The 
old  stories  of  ancient  mariners,  who  saihnl  the  seas  before  the 
days  of  cheap  litemture,  will  be  recalled,  and  their  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  fish  world — of  oysters  that 
grew  on  trees,  and  oysters  so  large  that  they  required  to  be 
carved  just  like  a  round  of  beef  or  quart<ir  of  laml).  All  these 
tales  were  fonnerly  considered  so  many  n>mances.  Who  be- 
lieved Uncle  Jack  when  he  gravely  t4)ld  his  wondering  nephews 
a1x)ut  oysters  as  large  as  a  sou|>-]>late  being  found  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  ?  But,  nevertheless.  Uncle  Jack's  stories  have 
been  found  to  be  true  :  there  arc  large  oysters  which  i-equire 
carving,  and  oysters  hare  been  plucked  off  trees.  There  are 
wonderful  tales  about  oysters  that  have  In^en  t^aken  on  the 
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coast  (if  Africa — pluckwl  tou  fii)m  the  very  troes  tliat  ouxJ 
good,  Init  iguonuit,  forefathers  ilid  not  heliCTt-  in.    The  ancienfe I 
Romans,  who  knew  all  the  secreta  of  good  living,  had  thel 
oysters  of  all  countries  hronght  to  their  fish-stews,  in  order 
that  they  might  experiment  upon  them  and  fatten  them  for 
table  purposes.     Although  they  gave  the  palm  to  those  from 
Britain,  they  had  a  great  many  varieties  from  Africa,  and  liad  d 
ingenious  modes  of  transporting  them  to  great  distanctts  which  I 
have  been  lost  to  modern  pisciculturists. 

Many  other  parts  of  America  besides  the  New  York  dis- 
trict are  famous  for  oysters  ;  and  in  some  part«  of  the  Ameri-J 
can  Continent  they  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  So  important^  I 
in  feet,  do  the  Americans  consider  the  oyster,  tliat  it  has  beetul 
the  subject  of  uinumerable  "  messages  "  by  Governors,  Vice- j 
Presidents,  heads  of  departments,  etc. — the  Uat  we  have  seen.! 
being  that  of  Governor  Wise  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  I 
According  to  that  gentleman's  estimate,  Virgmia  possesses  an  I 
area  of  about  1,680,000  acres  of  oyster-beds,  containing  about  I 
784,000,000  of  bushels  of  that  one  mollusc.  It  is  estimated  by  i 
some  naturalists  that  the  oyster  spawns  at  least  3,000,000  an-^  1 
nually  ;  yet,  notwitlistanding  this  enormous  productive  power,  I 
and  the  vast  extent  of  oyster-beds  in  this  one  state,  there  ift.l 
danger,  the  governor  t*Us  us,  of  the  oyster  being  exterminated,  1 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  their  being  dredged  at  ini 
pro])er  seasons  of  the  year.  Governor  Wise  proproses  to  confine  1 
the  oyster-catching  business  to  citizens  of  the  state  exelii- J 
sively,  and  to  charge  tltree  cents  a  bu.<)hel  for  all  the  oysteial 
taken,  which  he  estimates  would  yield  an  annual  revenue  ofl 
480,000  dollars.  The  governor  is  of  opinion  that  the  oyster-  I 
banks  so  regulated  will  pay  a  better  bonus  to  the  state  thaa  I 
paper-money  banks,  and  regards  them  as  a  richer  source  of  1 
profit  than  either  gold,  iron,  or  copper  mines.  Another  of  the  | 
American  States  niny  be  mentioned  for  its  oyster  wealth,  j 
The  seabord  of  Oeorfiia  is  famed  for  its  immense  supplies  of  I 
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that  mollusc,  gi'eat  breakwaters  beiug  formed  by  oystei*s,  which 
keep  off  the  sea  from  the  hind  ;  in  fact  all  over  America  the 
oyster  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  In  New  York  and 
other  cities  evidences  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  love  of 
the  people  for  this  favourite  mollusc.  Oyster-saloons  abound 
in  all  the  principal  streets,  and  each  one  appeal^  to  do  more 
business  than  its  neighbour.  In  these  saloons — most  of  which, 
though  handsomely  fitted  up,  are  situated  undergmund  in  the 
basement  of  some  of  the  great  mercantile  establishments  for 
which  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  are  famed — the  cooking 
of  oysters  is  carried  on  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  modes.  A 
writer  who  has  described  the  traftic  says  :  *'  Oysters  pickled, 
stewed,  baked,  roasted,  fried,  and  scolloped ;  oysters  made 
into  soups,  patties,  and  puddings  ;  oysters  with  condiments 
and  without  condiments ;  oysters  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
sui)per  ;  oystei*s  without  stint  or  limit — fresh  as  the  pure  air, 
and  almost  as  abundant — are  daily  offered  to  the  palates  of 
the  Manhattanese,  and  api)reciated  with  all  the  gratitude 
which  such  a  bounty  of  natui^e  ought  to  inspire."  So  much 
for  America. 
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OUR    SHELL-FISH    FISHERIES. 

otluotivB  Power  uf  Shell -Fiah—Yiirietiea  nf  the  Cnistncain  FamOy— Study  1 
of  the  Minor  SheU-FishFii— Di<mtuiil  for  Shell-Fiah— L(ibBti'r8--A  Lobster  S 
Store-Potiii  Descriljod  —  Natuml  Hialory  of  His  Lobster  aud  other  I 
Crostacea— March  of  the  Land-Crabs — Prawns  and  Sbrimpa,  how  Ihty  I 
are  caught  and  eutud — Scottish  Pearl-Fishcriea — Ai'i'ouDl  of  tlie  Scottish  | 
Pearl-FiHhorj— A  Mossel-Faroi — How  to  grow  Bait. 


SHELL-FISH  ia  the  jiopular  uame bestowed  by  uuscientifio 
persoDB  ou  the  Crustacea  and  mollusca,  and  no  other  | 
designation  could  so  well  cover  the  luultitudinous  variety  of  1 
tbi'ms  which  are  embraced  in  these  extensive  divJaions  of  thd  I 
animal  kingdom.     Fanciful  disquisitions  ou  shell-fish  and  OD  J 
marine  zoology  have  been  intruded  on  the  public  of  late  till  1 
they  have  become  somewhat  tiresome  ;  but  as  our  knowledge  I 
of  the  natural  history  of  all  kinds  of  sea  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly of  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.,  is  decidedly  ou  the 
increase,  there  is  yet  room  for  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  j 
eulijcct  of  these  dauities  ;    and  there  are  still   unexplored  I 
wonders  of  auimol  life  iu  the  fathomless  sea  that  deserve  J 
the  deepest  study. 

The   economic  and  productive  phases   of  our  shell-fish  1 
fisheries   have  never  yet,  in  my  opinion,  been  sufficiently  \ 
discussed,  and  when  I  state  that  the  power  of  multiplicatiou 
possessed  by  all  kinds  of  cnistaceH.  and  molluaea  is  even  J 
greater,  if  that  he  possihle,  than  tliat  ])03se5sed  by  fiuued  I 
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fislies,  it.  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  much  in  tlieii  mitural 
history  that  must  prove  interesting  eveu  to  the  moat  general 
reader.  Each  oyster,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  gives  birth  to  almost  in- 
credible quantities  of  youiig.  Lobsters  also  have  an  amazing 
fecundity,  and  yield  an  immense  number  of  eggs — each  female 
producing  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  in  a  season ;  and 
the  crab  is  likewise  most  prolific.  I  lately  purchased  a  crab 
weighing  within  an  ounce  of  two  pounds,  and  it  contained  a 
mass  of  minute  egga  equal  in  size  to  a  man's  hand  ;  these 
were  bo  minute  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them,  picked  oft' 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  when  placed  on  a  bit  of  gkss,  and 
counted  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  numbered  over 
sixty,  each  appearing  of  the  size  of  a  red  cuiTnnt,  and  not  at 
all  unlike  that  fruit :  so  far  as  I  could  guess  the  eggs  were 
not  nearly  ripe.  I  also  examined  about  the  same  time  a 
quantity  of  shrimp  eggs  ;  and  it  is  cnrious  that,  while  there 
are  the  cock  and  hen  lobster,  I  never  saw  any  difl'ei'ence  in  the 
sex  of  the  shrimps :  all  that  I  handled,  amounting  to  hundreds, 
were  females,  and  all  of  them  were  laden  with  spawn,  the  eggs 
being  so  minute  as  to  resemble  grains  of  the  finest  sand. 

Although  the  crustacean  family  counta  its  vaiieties  by 
thousands,  aud  contains  members  of  all  sizes,  from  minute 
animalculie  to  gigantic  American  crabs  and  lobsters,  aud 
ranges  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms,  yet  the 
edible  varieties  are  not  at  all  uumerous.  The  lai^st  of  these 
are  the  lobster  (Astmma  mariitiis)  and  the  crab  (Cantxr 
■puffurus) ;  and  river  and  sea  cray-fish  may  also  be  seen  in 
considerable  quantities  in  London  shell-fish  shops  ;  and  as 
for  common  shrimps  {Crarujon  imlgaris)  and  prawns  {Palamon 
serraUji),  they  are  eat«n  in  myriada  The  violet  or  marching 
crab  of  the  West  lodiea,  and  the  robber  crab  common  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  also  esteemed  as  great  delicacies  of 
the  table,  but  are  uukno^^•n  in  this  country-  except  by  reputation. 

Leaving  ok!  aud  gra\'c  [wople  t«  study  the  animal  economy 
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of  the  liii'gui'  crustatiea,  the  juveuiles  may  with  a(lvauta<jt;  t; 
a  peep  at  tlie  ptTiwinkles,  the  whelks,  oi'  other  moUueca 
These  are  found  iu  immense  profusion  on  tins  little  ( 
between  high  anti  low  water  mark,  and  on  almost  every  r 
ou  the  Biitish  coast.     Although  to  the  comnion  observer  t! 
oyster  seems  but  a  repnlsi\'e  mass  of  blubber,  ami  the  p 
winkle  a  ci'eatiire  of  the  lowest  possible  oi^anisation,  iiothluu 
can  be  further  from  the  reality.     There  is  throughout  thia 
class  uf  animals  a  wonderful  ailaptibility  of  means  to  euds.  , 
The  turbinated  shell  of  the  periwinkle,  with  its  fiuely-closei 
door,  gives  no  token  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon  the  animal 
both   as   provision  for  locomotion  (this  class   of  tmvellei 
wherever  they  go  carry  their  house  along  with  them)  and 
for  reaping  the  tender  rock-grass  upon  which  they  feed.    Tliejo 
have  eyes  in  their  horns,  and  their  sense  of  vision  is  quick:  J 
Their  curiously-constructed  foot  enables  them  to  progress  in  ■ 
any  direction  they  please,  and  their  wonderful  tongue  either 
acts  as  a  screw  or  a  saw.     In  fact,  simple  as  tlie  oiganisation 
of  these  animals  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  less  curious  in  its  own 
way  than  the  structure  of  other  beuigs  which  are  thought  to 
be  more  complicated.     In  good  truth,  the  conmion  periwinkle 
(LUlonim  vuli/aris)  is  both  worth  studying  and  eating,  vulgar 
as  some  people  may  think  it. 

Immense  quantities  of  all  the  edible  molluscs  are  aunuftUy 
collected  by  women  and  children  in  oi'der  to  supply  the  large 
inland  cities.  Great  sacks  full  of  periwinkles,  whelks,  etc., 
are  sent  on  by  railway  to  Manchester,  Glasgow,  London,  etc. ; 
whilst  on  iiortions  of  the  Scottish  sea-coast  the  larger  kinds 
are  assiduously  collected  by  the  fisheraieu's  wives  and  pre- 
pared as  bait  for  the  long  liand-lines  which  are  used  in  cap- 
turing the  codtish  or  other  Gadidie.  As  an  evidence  uf  how 
fihundant  tlie  sea-harvest  is,  I  njay  mention  that  from  a  s^Kit 
so  far  north  as  Orkney  hundreds  of  bags  of  periwinkles  are 
weekly  .sent  I"  London  by  the  Aberdeen  steamer. 
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Fi"om  personal  inquiry  made  by  the  writer  a  few  months 
ago  it  was  estimated  that  for  the  commissariat  of  London 
alone  there  were  required  two  millions  and  a  half  of  crabs  and 
lobsters !  May  we  not,  therefore,  take  for  granted  that  the 
other  populous  towns  of  the  British  empire  will  consume  an 
equally  large  number?  The  people  of  Liverpool,  ^Lanchester, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  are  as  fond  of  shell-fish  as 
the  denizens  of  the  great  metropolis  ;  at  any  rate,  they  eat  all 
they  can  get,  and  never  get  enough.  The  machinery  for  sup- 
plying this  ever-increasing  dcnnand  for  lobstei^,  crabs,  and 
oysters  is  exceedingly  simple.  On  most  parts  of  the  British 
coast  there  are  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  provide 
those  luxuries  of  the  table  for  all  wlio  wisli  them.  The  capital 
required  for  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is  not  large,  and  the 
fishermen  and  their  families  attend  to  the  capture  of  the  crab 
and  lobster  in  the  intervals  of  other  business.  The  Scotch 
laird's  advice  to  Ids  son  to  "  be  always  stickin*  in  the  ither 
tree,  it  will  be  growin'  when  ye  are  sleeping  holds  good  in 
lobster-fishing.  The  pots  may  be  baited  and  left  till  such 
time  as  the  victim  enters,  wliilst  the  men  in  the  meantime 
take  a  short  cruise  in  search  of  bait,  or  try  a  cast  of  their 
haddock-lines  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore ;  or  the  fishing  can 
be  watched  over,  and  when  the  lobsters  are  numerous,  tlie 
pots  be  lifted  every  half  hour  or  so.  The  taking  of  sliell-fish 
also  affords  occupation  to  the  old  men  and  youngsters  of  the 
fishing  villages,  and  these  folks  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  days 
assiduously  waiting  on  the  lobster-tra}>s  and  crab-cag(\s,  which 
are  not  imlike  ovei'grown  rat-traps,  and  are  constructed  of 
netting  fastened  over  a  wooden  framework,  baited  witli  any 
kind  of  fish  oftal,  or  garbage,  the  stench  of  which  may  be 
strong  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  niincu*  monsters 
of  the  deep.  A  great  number  of  these  lobster-pots  inv  sunk 
at,  perhaps,  a  dei)th  of  twelve  or  twenty  fathoms  at  an  appro- 
l)riate  phice,  being  hehl  together  by  a  strong  lini',  and  all 
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mai'kei.1    willi   a  peculiarly- cut  piece  of  curk,  so  that  * 
HslierinnD  may  rocoguise  hia  own  lot.   The  knowing  yoangste 
of  our  fisliing  communities  can  also  secure  their  prey  by  u 
a  long  stick.     Mr.  Cancer  Pagurus  is  watched  as  he  biistli 
out  for  hia  evening  proiiipnade,  and,  on  being  deftly  pitch< 
upon  his  back  by  means  of  a  pole,  he  indignftntiy  st 
it  with  all  his  might,  and  the  stick  being  ahaken  a  littl 
has  the  desirable  cPFect  of  causing  Mr.  Crab  to  cling  there 
with  great  tenacity,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very  tiling  de* 
by  the  grinning  "human"  at  the  other  end,  as  whenever  fc 
feols  his  prey  secure  he  dexterously  hauls  him  on  I 
unhooks  the  crusty  gentleman  with  a  jerk,  and  adds  him  to 
the  accumulating  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  boat.     The 
monkeys  in  the  West  Indies  arc,  however,  still  more  ingenious 
than  the  "  fisher  loons "  of  Arrau  or  Skye,    Those  wise  animal 
when  they  take  a  notion  of  dining  on  a  crab,  proceed  to  t 
rocks,  and  slyly  insinuating  their  tail  into  one  of  the  h<A 
where  the  Crustacea  take  refuge,  that  uppendage  is  at  OM 
seized   upon  by  the  crab,  who  is  thereby  drawn   from  ! 
hiding-place,  and,  being  speedily  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  bard 
stone,  affords  a  fine  feast  to  his  captor.     On  the  granite-bound 
coast  of  Scotland  the  sport  of  crab-hunting  may  be  enjoj'ed  to 
perfection  and  the  wonders  of  the  deep  be  studied  at  the  same 
time.     A  long  pole  with  a  small  crook  at  the  end  will  be  found 
useful  to  draw  the  crab  from  his  nest,  or  great  fun  may  be 
enjoyed  by  tying  during  low-water  a  piece  of  bait  to  a  string 
and  attaching  a  stone  to  the  other  cud  of  the  cord.     The  crab 
seizes  upon  tins  bait  whenever  the  tide  flow.s,  and  drags  it  to 
its  hole,  80  that  when  the  ebb  of  the  tide  recurs  the  stone  at 
the  end  of  the  cord  marks  the  hiding-place  of  the  animal,  who 
thus  falls  an  eaj^y  prey  to  his  captor.     The  natives  are  tl 
best  instructors  in  these  arts,  and  seaside  visitors  cannot  i 
better  than  engage  the  services  of  some  strong  fisher  youth  l| 
act  OS  guide  in  such  jioranibnlations  as  they  may  make  on  t 
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beach.  There  are  few  seaside  places  where  the  natives  cannot 
guide  strangers  to  rock  pools  and  picturesque  nooks  teeming 
with  materials  for  studying  the  wonders  of  the  shore. 

Lobsters  are  collected  and  sent  to  London  from  all  parts 
of  the  Scottish  shore.  I  have  seen  on  the  Sutlierland  and 
other  coasts  the  perforated  chests  floating  in  the  water  filled 
with  them.  They  were  kept  till  called  for  by  the  welled 
smacks,  which  generally  made  the  cii*cuit  of  the  coasts  once  a 
week,  taking  up  all  the  lobsters  or  crabs  they  could  get,  and 
carrying  them  alive  to  London.  From  the  Durness  shores 
alone  as  many  as  from  six  to  eight  thousand  lobsters  have 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer,  and  sold,  big 
or  little,  at  threepence  each  to  the  buyers.  The  lobsters  taken 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  and  at  Orkney  are  now 
packed  in  seaweed  and  sent  in  boxes  to  London  by  railway. 
The  lobsters  have  been  more  plentiful,  it  is  thought,  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  of  late  years ;  a  larger  trade  has  been  done 
in  them  since  the  railway  was  opened  from  Aberdeen — at  all 
events,  more  of  the  animals  have  been  caught,  and  the  prices 
are  double  what  they  used  to  be  in  the  time  of  the  welled 
smacks  alluded  to  above.  The  fisher-folks  of  Orkney  confess 
that  the  trade  in  lobsters  pays  them  well. 

All  kinds  of  crustaceans  can  be  kept  alive  at  the  place  of 
capture  till  **  wanted  *'  — that  is,  till  the  welled  vessel  which 
carries  them  to  Ix)ndon  or  Liverpool  arrives — by  simply 
storing  them  in  a  large  perforated  wooden  box  anchored  in  a 
convenient  place.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  acute 
Loudon  dealers  allow  too  many  lobsters  to  be  brought  to 
market  at  once  ;  the  supply  is  governed  by  the  demand, 
and  the  stock  kept  in  large  store-boxes  at  convenient  places 
down  the  river,  where  the  sea- water  is  strong  and  the  liquid 
filth  of  London  harmless.  But  these  old-fashioned  store- 
boxes  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  superseded  by  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  store-ponds  on  a  large  scale,  similar  to  that 
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erected  by  Mr.  Riuhard  t^cuvell  at  Hamble,  near  Southam^ 
ton.     Tliot  goiitlemon  informs  me  that  his  pond  ha 
good  service  to  him.     It  is  about  fifty  yards  square,  and  ^] 
lined  with  brii'k,  having  a  liottom  of  conci-etc,  and  was  exca- 
vated at  a  cost  of  about  £1200.     It  will  store  with  great  ease 
50,000  lobsters,  and  the  animals  may  remain  in  the  pond  aa 
long  as  six  weeks,  with   little  chance   of  being  dama; 
Lobsters,  however,  do  not  breed  in  this  state  of  conJiuenm 
nor  have  they  been  seen  to  undergo  a  change  of  .shelL     Thai 
is,  of  coui-se,  an  apparatus  of  pipes  and  sluices  for  the  purpot 
of  supplying  the  pond  with  water.     Tlie  stock  is 
from  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland ;  and  to  keep  up  tlie 
supply  Mr.  Sco\'ell  has  in  his  service  two  or  three  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  which  visit  tiie  various  fisheries  and  bring, 
the  lobsters  to  Hamble  in  their  capacious  wells,  each  of  whid 
is  large  enough  to  contain  from  5000  to  10,000  animals, 

The  west  and  north-west  coasts  of  Ireland  abound  with 
fine  lobsters,  and  welled  vessels  bring  tlience  supplies  for  the 
London  market,  and  it  is  said  that  a  supply  of  10,000  a  week 
can  easily  be  obtained.  Immense  quantities  are  also  ] 
cured  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  A  year  or  two  ago  ] 
saw  on  board  the  Islcsman  steamboat  at  Greenock  a  c 
of  30,000  lobsters,  obtained  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Lewis  a 
Skye.  Tlie  value  of  these  to  the  captors  would  be  npwai 
of  £1000,  and  in  the  English  fishmarkets  the  lot  would  bri 
at  least  four  times  that  sum.  As  showing  how  c 
the  food  wealth  of  the  sea  still  is,  notwithstanding  thw 
quantity  taken  out  of  it,  I  may  cite  bore  a  few  brief  par- 
ticidars  of  a  little  experiment  of  a  charitable  nature  which 
was  tried  by  a  gentleman  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  t 
Highland  fiabermcn,  and  the  results  of  which  he  himself  latfl 
made  public  Commiserating  the  wititchedness  which  '. 
had  witnessed  among  many,  who,  although  anxious  to  laboiil 
were  unable  to  procure  work,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 
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that  the  usual  method  of  assisting  tliem  was  based  on  a  mis- 
taken principle,  this  gentleman  undert<jok  the  establishment 
of  a  fishery  upon  a  small  scale  at  his  own  expense.  He 
therefore  expended  a  sum  of  £G00,  with  which  he  procured 
eight  boats,  completely  equipped,  and  a  small  smack  of  sixteen 
tons.  The  crews,  consisting  of  thirty  men,  he  furnished  with 
all  the  necessary  fishing  materials,  paying  the  men  weekly 
wages  ranging  from  nine  to  thirteen  shillings,  part  of  the  sum 
being  in  meal.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  that  these 
eight  boats  sent  to  the  London  market  in  a  few  months  as 
many  lobsters  as  reimbursed  the  original  cost  of  the  fishing 
plant  Tlie  men  and  their  families  were  thus  rescued  from  a 
state  of  semi-starvation,  and  are  now  living  in  comfoit,  with 
plenty  surrounding  their  dwellings ;  and  have,  besides,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  present  independent  con- 
dition has  been  achieved  principally  by  means  of  their  own 
well-sustained  industry. 

A  very  large  share  of  our  lobsters  is  derived  from  Nor- 
way, as  many  as  30,000  sometimes  arriving  from  the  fjords 
in  a  single  day.  The  Norway  lobsters  are  much  esteemed, 
and  we  pay  the  Norwegians  something  like  £20,000  a 
year  for  this  one  article  of  commerce.  They  are  brought 
over  in  welled  steam-vessels,  and  are  kept  in  the  wooden 
reservoii-s  already  alluded  to,  some  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  Hole  Haven,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames.  Once 
upon  a  time,  some  forty  yeai*s  ago,  one  of  these  wooden 
lobster-stores  was  run  into  by  a  Russian  frigate,  whereby 
some  20,000  lobsters  were  set  adrift  to  sprawl  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Thames.  In  order  that  the  great  mass  of 
animals  confined  in  these  places  may  be  kept  upon  their 
best  behaviour,  a  species  of  cruelty  has  to  be  perpetrated  to 
prevent  their  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  :  the  great  claw  is, 
therefore,  rendered  paralytic  by  means  of  a  wooden  p(*g  being 
driven  into  a  lower  joint. 
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I  have  uo  intention  of  describing  the  wliole  membei 
of  tlie  Crustacea ;  they  are  much  too  numerous  to  admit  ( 
that,  ranging  as  they  do  from  tlie  comparatively  giant-lila 
crab  and  lobster  down  to  the  millions  of  minute  insects  whic^ 
at  some  places  confer  a  phosphorescent  appearance  oi 
waters  of  tlie  sea.  My  limits  will  necessarily  confine  i 
a  few  of  the  principal  members  of  the  family — the  edible 
uiustacea,  iu  fact ;  and  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  about 
in  such  plain  language  as  I  think  my  readere  will  understand, 
leaving  out  as  much  of  the  fashionable  "  scientific  ehmg' 
possibly  can. 

The  more  we  study  the  varied  Crustacea  of  the  Britiate 
shores,  the  more  we  are  struck  with  their  wonderful  fort 
tion,  and  the  peculiar  liabits  of  their  membei-s,     I  once  heai 
a  clei^man  at  a   lucture  describe  a  lobster  iu   brief  bul 
fitting  terms  as  a  standing  romance  of  tlie  sea— an  anima] 
whose  clothing  is  a  shell,  wliich  it  casts  away  once  a  year  i 
order  that  it  may  put  on  a  larger  suit — an  animal  whose  fles 
is  in  its  tail  and  legs,  and  whose  hair  is  in  the  inside  of  i 
breast,  whose  stomach  is  in  its  head,  and  which  is  chai 
every  year  for  a  new  one,  and  which  new  one  begins  ils  lifia 
by  devouring   tlie  old !   an   animal  wliich   carries    its   i 
withm  its  body  till  they  become  fruitful,  and  then  cani^ 
them  outwardly  under  its  tail ;  an  animal  which  can  throw 
off  its  legs  when  they  become  troublesome,  and  can  in  a  brief  _ 
time  replace  them  with  others ;  and  lastly,  an  animal  mthi 
very  sharp  eyes  placed  in  movable  bonis.     The  picture  is  not 
at  all  overdrawn.     It  is  a  wondrous  creature  this  lobster,  ancH 
I  may  l)e  allowed  a  brief  space  in  whicli  to  describe  the  cm 
ous  provision  of  nature  which  allows  for  an  increase  of  growtl 
or  provides  for  the  renewal  of  a  broken  limb,   and  whio) 
applies  generally  to  the  edible  cmstacea. 

The  habits  of  the  principal  Crustacea  arc  now  pretty  well 
imdcrstood,  and  their  mode  of  growth  is  so  peculiar  as  to  rent- 
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der  a  close  inspection  of  their  habits  a  most  interesting  study. 
As  has  been  stated,  a  good-sized  lobster  will  yield  about 
20,000  eggs,  and  these  are  hatched,  being  so  nearly  ripe  be- 
fore they  are  abandoned  by  the  mother,  with  great  rapidity — 
it  is  said  in  foity-eight  hours — and  grow  quickly,  although  the 
young  lobster  passes  through  many  changes  before  it  is  fit  to 
be  presented  at  table.  During  the  early  periods  of  growth  it 
casts  its  shell  frequently.  This  wonderful  provision  for  an  in- 
crease of  size  in  the  lobster  has  been  minutely  studied  during 
its  period  of  moulting.  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch  says  the  additional 
size  which  is  gained  at  each  period  of  exuviation  is  perfectly 
8uq)rising,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  complete  covering  of 
the  animal  cast  off'  like  a  suit  of  old  clothes,  while  it  hides, 
naked  and  soft,  in  a  convenient  hole,  awaiting  the  growth  of 
its  new  crust.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great 
soft  animal  ever  inhabited  the  cast-oflf  habitation  which  is 
lying  beside  it,  because  the  lobster  looks,  and  really  is,  so 
much  larger.  The  lobster,  crab,  etc.,  change  their  shells  about 
every  six  weeks  during  the  first  year  of  their  age,  eveiy  two 
months  during  the  second  year,  and  then  the  changing  of  the 
shell  becomes  less  frequent,  being  reduced  to  four  times  a 
year.  It  is  supposed  that  this  animal  becomes  reproductive 
at  the  age  of  five  years.  In  France  the  lobster-fishery  is  to 
some  extent  "regulated."  A  close-time  exists,  and  size  is 
the  one  element  of  capture  that  is  most  studied.  All  the 
small  lobsters  are  thrown  back  to  the  water.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  observing  the  process  of  exuviation.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  a  crab  which  moulted  in  a  small  crystal  basin.  I 
presume  that  at  some  period  in  the  life  of  the  crab  or  lobster 
growth  will  cease,  and  the  annual  moulting  become  unneces- 
sary ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  seen  crabs  and  other  crustaceans 
taken  from  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Foilh  which  were  covered 
with  parasites  evidently  two  or  three  yeara  old. 

To  describe  minutely  the  exuviation  of  a  lobster,  crab,  or 
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shrijiip  wuukl  in  itself  form  au  interesting  cLapter  of  thi 
work,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  points  of  tlie  pra 
cess   have   been  witnessed  aiid  for  the  first  time  descrilx 
Not  long  ago,  for  instoace,  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  thq 
hermit-cmbs  (Anomovra)  shed  their  skin ;  and,  that  fact  beii^fl 
settled,  it  became  a  question  whether  they  shed  the  skin  of  ^ 
their  tail !     There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy 
oil  ttiia  delicate  point,  till  the  "strange  and  unexpected  dis- 
covery" was  made  by  Mr,  Harper.     That  gentleman  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  catch  a  hemiitKirab  in  the  very  act,  and  d 
able  to  secure  the  caudal  appendage  which  had  just  1 
thrown  otf.      Otlier  matters  of  controversy  have  been  inat 
tilted  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  various  membere  of  1 
Crustacea ;  indeed,  tlie  young  of  the  crab  in  an  early  staj 
have  before  now  been  described  by  naturalists   as  distinol 
species,  so  great  is  the  metamorphosis  they  undergo  befor 
they  assume  their  final  shape — just  as  the  sprat  in  good  tima 
changes  iu  all  probability  to  the  beriing.     Another  point  c 
controversy  at  one  period  existed  in  reference  to  the  power  o 
crustaceans  to  replace  their  broken  limbs,  or  occasionally  to 
dispense  at  their  own  good  pleasure  with  a  limb,  when  it  is 
out  of  order,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  replacing  it. 

When  the  female  Crustacea  retire  iu  oi-der  to  undergo  tbeiz  J 
exuviation  they  are  watched,  or  rather  guai-ded,  by  the  n 
and  if  one  male  be  taken  away,  in  a  short  time  another  wiU;l 
be  found  to  have  taken  liis  place.  I  do  not  think  there  is  I 
any  particular  season  for  moulting  ;  the  period  differs  iu  dtfleat-J 
eut  places,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  a: 
circumstances,  so  that  we  might  have  shell-fish  (and  white 
fish  too)  all  the  year  round  were  a  little  attention  paid  to  thi 
different  seasons  of  exuviation  and  egg-laying. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  a  ben  lobster  lays  her  egga  is  curious  im 
she  lodges  a  quantity  of  them  under  her  tail,  and  bears  then-f 
about  for  a  considerable  period  :  indceil,  till  they  are  so  nearly  1 
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hatched  as  only  to  require  a  very  brief  time  to  mature  them. 
When  the  eggs  are  first  exuded  from  the  ovary  they  are  veiy 
small,  but  before  they  are  committed  to  the  sand  or  water  they 
increase  considerably  in  size  and  become  as  large  as  good-sized 
shot.  Lobsters  maybe  found  with  eggs,  or  *'in  berry"  as  it  is 
called,  all  the  year  round  ;  and  when  the  hen  is  in  process  of 
depositing  lier  eggs  she  is  not  good  for  food,  the  flesh  being 
poor,  water}%  and  destitute  of  flavour. 

Wlien  tlie  Britisli  Crustacea  are  in  their  soft  state  they  are 
not  considered  as  being  good  for  food  ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
tlie  land-crabs  are  most  esteemed  while  in  that  condition.  The 
epicure  who  has  not  tasted  "soft  crabs"  should  liasten  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  delicious  luxuries  of 
the  table.  The  eccentric  land-crab,  which  lives  far  inland 
among  the  rocks,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees,  or  burrows  in  holes 
in  the  earth,  makes  in  the  spring-time  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  sea  in  order  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  the  young, 
guided  by  an  unerring  instinct,  return  to  the  land  in  order 
to  live  in  the  rocks  or  bun-ow  in  the  earth  like  their  pro- 
genitors. In  the  fish-world  we  have  something  nearly  akin 
to  this.  We  have  the  salmon,  that  spends  one  half  its  life  in 
the  sea,  and  the  other  half  in  the  fresh  water ;  it  proceeds  to 
the  sea  to  attain  size  and  strength,  and  returns  to  the  river  in 
order  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  The  eel,  again,  just  does  the 
reverse  of  all  this  :  it  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  spawn,  and  then 
proceeds  up  the  river  to  live ;  and  at  certain  seasons  it  may 
be  seen  in  myriad  quantities  making  its  way  up  stream.  The 
march  of  the  land-crabs  is  a  singular  and  interesting  sight : 
they  congregate  into  one  great  army,  and  travel  in  two  or  three 
divisions,  generally  by  night,  to  the  sea  ;  they  proceed  straight 
forward,  and  seldom  deviate  from  their  path  unless  to  avoid 
crossing  a  river.  These  marching  crabs  eat  up  all  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  on  their  route  :  their  path  is  marked  by  deso- 
lation.   The  moment  they  anive  at  the  water  the  operation 
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of  flpawniiig  is  commenced  by  allowing  the  waves  to  \ 
gently  over  tlieir  bodies.     A  few  days  o£  this  kind  of  bathinj 
assista  the  process  of  oviposition,  and  knots  of  spawn  simili 
to  lumps  of  herring-roe  are  gradually  washed  into  the  wato 
which   in  a  short   time   tiuisbes   the   operation.     Counties 
thousands  of  these  e^  are  annually  devoured  by  variontfj 
fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep  that  lie  in  wait  for  them  during) 
tlie  spawning  season.   After  tbeir  brief  seaside  sojourn,  the  old 
crabs  nndei'go  their  moult,  and  at  tlus  period  thousands  of  them 
sicken  and  die,  and  large  nuniliers  of  them  are  captured  for 
table  use,  soft  crabs  being  highly  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of 
good  things.     By  the  time  they  have  recovered  from  therrj 
moult  tlie  army  of  juveniles  from  the  seaside  begins  to  mal 
its  appearance  in  oi-der  to  join  the  old  stock  in  the  mountains  jS 
and  thus  the  legion  of  land-crabs  is  annually  recruited  by  a 
fresh  batch,  wluch  in  their  turn  perform  the  annual  migratioisl 
to  the  sea  much  as  their  parents  have  done  before  them. 

Before  leaving  the   crabs  and  lobsters,  it  is  worthy  oSij 
I'emark   that   an   experienced   dealer   can  tell   at  once  thai 
locality  whence  any  particular  lobster  is  obtained — whetbef^ 
from  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  or  the  coast  o 
Brittany.     The  slielly  iuhabit-ants  of  different  localities  01*01 
distinctly  marked.     Indeed  fish  are  peculiarly  local  in  thei 
habits,  although  the  vulgar  idea  has  hitherto  been  that  altfl 
kinds  of  sea  animals  herd  indiscriminately  together  ;  that  the 
crab  and  the  lobster  crept  about  the  liottom  rocks,  whilst  the 
waving  skate  or  the  swaggering  liugfish  dashed  about  in  mid- 
water,  the  prowling  "dogs"  busily  preying  on  the  shoals  of  J 
herring  supposed  to  be  swiniming  near  ;  the  brilliant  shrimpl 
flashing  through  the  crowd  like  a  meteor,  the  elegant  smth* 
keeping  them  company  ;  the  whole  being  overehadowed  by  a 
few  whales,  and  kept  in  awe  by  a  dozen  or  ao  of  sharks  ft 
Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  reality  of  the  wate 
world,  which  is  colonised  quite  a.s  sysf eniaticnlly  as  the  earth.  | 
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Particular  shoals  of  lierriug,  for  instance,  gather  ofif  particular 
counties ;  the  Lochfyne  herring,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  herring-fishery,  differs  from  the  hen'ing  of  the 
Caithness  coast  or  that  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and  any  'cute 
fishmonger  can  tell  a  Tweed  salmon  from  a  Tay  one.  The 
herring  at  certain  periods  move  in  gigantic  shoals,  the  chief 
members  of  the  Gadidte  congregate  on  vast  sand-banks,  and 
the  whales  occasionally  roam  about  in  schools ;  while  the 
Pleuronectidte  occupy  sandy  places  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
We  have  all  heai'd  of  the  great  codbanks  of  Newfoundland, 
of  the  fish  community  at  Kockall  ;  then  is  there  not  the 
Nymph  Bank,  near  Dublin,  celebrated  for  its  haddocks? 
have  we  not  also  the  Faroe  fishing-ground,  the  Dogger  Bank, 
and  other  places  with  a  numerous  fish  population  ?  There 
ai^e  wonderful  diversities  of  life  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep ; 
and  there  is  beautiful  scenery  of  hill  and  plain,  vegetable 
and  rock,  and  mountain  and  valley.  Tliere  are  shallows  and 
depths  suited  to  different  aspects  of  life,  and  tliere  is  life  of 
all  kinds  teeming  in  that  mighty  world  of  waters,  and  the 
fishes  live 

"  A  cold  sweet  silver  life,  wrai)i)ed  in  roimd  waves, 
Quickened  with  touches  of  transporting  fear." 

The  prawn  and  the  shrimp  are  ploughed  in  innumerable 
quantities  from  the  shallow  waters  that  lave  the  shore.  Tlie 
shrimper  may  be  seen  any  day  at  work,  pushing  his  little  net 
befoi-e  him.  To  reach  the  more  distant  sandbanks  he  requires 
a  boat ;  but  on  these  he  captures  his  prey  with  greater  facility, 
and  richer  hauls  reward  his  labour  than  when  he  plies  his 
putting-net  close  inshore.  The  shrimper,  when  he  captures 
a  sufficient  quantity,  proceeds  to  boil  them ;  and  till  they 
undergo  that  process  they  are  not  edible.  The  shrimp  is 
*'  the  *  Undine'  of  the  waters,''  and  seems  possessed  by  some 
aquatic  devil,  it  darts  about  with  such  intense  velocity.  Like 
the  lobster  and  the  crab,  the  prawn  periodically  changes  its 
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skill ;  and  its  exertions  to  throw  off  its  old  clotliea  are  really 
as  wouderful  as  tliose  of  its  larger  relatives  of  the  lobster  and 
crab  family.  There  are  a  great  many  species  of  shrimp  iu 
addition  to  the  common  one ;  as,  for  instance,  banded,  spinous, 
eculptiii-ed,  three-spined,  and  two-spined.  Young  prawns, 
too,  me  often  taken  in  the  "  putting-nets"  and  sold  for 
shrimps.  Prawns  are  caught  in  some  places  in  pots  resembling 
those  used  for  the  taking  of  lobsters  The  prawn  e:)£uviate3 
very  freq^uently  ;  iti  fact  it  has  no  sooner  recovered  from  one 
illness  than  it  has  to  undergo  another.  Although  the  prawn 
and  the  shrimp  are  exceedingly  common  on  the  British  coasts, 
when  we  consider  the  millions  of  these  "  sea  insects,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  which  are  annually  consumed  at  the  break- 
fast tables  and  in  tlie  tea-gardens  of  Loudon  alone  (not  to 
speak  of  those  wliich  are  greedily  devoured  in  our  wateringt 
places,  or  the  few  which  are  allowed  to  reach  the  more  inlai 
towns  of  the  country),  we  cannot  hut  wonder  wliere  they  a 
come  from,  or  who  provides  tliem  ;  and  the  piijblem  can  oil] 
be  solved  by  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  we  i 
rounded  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  productive  seabord,  a 
that  thousands  of  seafaring  people,  and  others  as  well,  r 
it  their  business  to  supply  such  luxuries  to  all  who  < 
pay  for  them.  It  is  even  found  profitable  to  send  thee 
delicacies  to  England  all  the  way  from  the  remote  fisheries  0 
Scotland. 

The  art  of  "  shrimping  "  is  well  understood  all  round  t 
English  coasts.  The  mode  of  capturing  this  particular  memb< 
of  the  Crustacea  is  by  what  is  called  a  shrimp-net,  formed  of  i 
frame  of  wood  and  twine  into  a  long  bag,  which  is  used  as  a 
kind  of  minature  trawl-net ;  each  shrimping-boat  being  pro 
vided  with  one  or  two  of  these  instruments,  w)iich,  scrapin 
along  the  sand,  compel  the  shrimp  to  enter.  Each  boat  in] 
provided  witli  a  "  well,'  or  store,  to  contain  the  proceeds  of  tJ 
nets,  and  on  aiTival  at  home  the  ^hiinips  tue  immediat«ly| 
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l)oilecl  for  the  London  or  other  markets.  The  shrimpers  are 
rather  ill-used  by  the  trade.  Of  the  many  thousand  gallons 
sent  daily  to  London,  they  only  get  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  money  produce.  The  retail  price  in  London  is  four  shil- 
lings per  gallon,  out  of  which  the  producer  is  undei'stood  to  get 
only  threepence  1  I  have  been  told  that  the  railways  charge  at 
the  extmordinary  rate  of  £9  a  ton  for  the  carriage  of  this 
delicacy  to  London.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the 
shrimpers  at  their  work,  and  such  of  my  readers  as  can  obtain  a 
brief  holiday  should  nin  down  to  Leigh,  or  some  nearer  fishing 
place,  where  they  can  see  the  art  of  shrimping  carried  on  in 
all  its  picturesque  beauty. 

The  fresh-water  cray-fish,  a  very  delicate  kind  of  miniature 
lobster,  abundantly  numerous  in  all  our  larger  streams,  and 
exceedingly  plentiful  in  France,  may  often  be  seen  on  the 
counters  of  our  fishmongers ;  as  also  the  sea  cray-fish,  which  is 
much  larger  in  size,  having  been  known  to  attain  the  weight 
of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  but  it  is  coarser  in  the  flavour  than 
either  the  cmb  or  lobster.  The  river  cray-fish,  which  lodges 
in  holes  in  the  banks  of  our  streams,  is  caught  simply  by 
means  of  a  split  stick  with  a  bit  of  bait  insei*ted  at  the  end. 
The  fresh-water  cray-fish  has  afforded  a  better  opportunity  for 
studying  the  structure  of  the  Crustacea  than  any  of  the  salt- 
water species,  as  its  habits  can  be  more  easily  observed. 
The  sea  cray-fish  is  not  at  all  plentiful  in  the  British 
Islands,  although  w^e  have  a  limited  supply  in  some  of  our 
markets. 

Tliere  has  hitherto  been  a  fixed  period  for  the  annual 
sacrifice  to  cnistacean  gastronomy.  As  my  readers  are  already 
aware,  there  is  a  well-known  time  for  the  supplying  of  oysters, 
which  is  fixed  by  law,  and  which  begins  in  August  and  ends 
in  April.  During  the  7*-lcss  months  oysters  are  less  wholesome 
than  in  the  colder  weather.  The  season  for  lobsters  begins  about 
March,  and  is  RU])posed  to  closo  with  S<»]>t<'mber,  so  that  in 
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the  i-ound  of  the  year  we  have  always  some  kind  of  gliell-fisli 
delicacy  to  feast  upon.     Were  a  little  more  atteution  devoted 
to  tlie  economy  of  our  fisheries,  we  might  have  Inbatere  and 
crabs  upon  our  tables  all  the  year  round.     In  my  opiuioii  J 
lobsters  are  as  good  for  food  in  the  winter  time  as  during  thel 
months  iu  which  they  are  most  in  demand.     It  may  he  hoped^a 
that  we  shall  get  to  iinderstanil  all  this  much  better  by  and  by^ 
for  at  present  we  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  natural  ccouomy  06] 
these,  and  indeed  all  other  denizens  of  the  deep, 

A  new  branch  of  shell-fishing  has  been  lately  revived  i] 
Scotland.     I  allude  to  the  pearl -fisheries  which  are  now  beingl 
carried  on  in  our  lai^e  streams,  and  which,  if  prudently  con- 
ducted, may  become  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  thoj 
Scottish  people. 

The  pearl  is  found  in  a  species  of  shell-fish  which  is  al 
variety  of  tlie  mussel,  not  an  oyster,  as  is  commonly  supposed,* 
The  pearl  has  been  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  J 
gems,  coming,  as  it  does,  finished  and  perfect,  direct  frem  thel 
laboratory  of  nature,  and  consequently  owing  nothing  to  tho  1 
cunning  of  man  except  its  discovery — 

"  Ocean's  gflin,  the  purcBl. 
Of  Nature's  works  I  what  days  i>f  weaty  jimrncjnngii, 
Wbat  steepIeHd  nigbts,  what  taiU  on  laiul  ninl  sta, 
Are  biinie  hy  men  to  gain  thee  !" 

In  the  Elastern  seas  professional  divers  are  employed  to  go  J 
down  into  the  deptlis  of  the  ocean  in  order  to  obtain  them — nm 
dangerous  occupation,  at  one  time  only  followed  by  condemiiei|<a 
criminals.  The  best-known  fishery  for  pearls  is  that  at  Ceylon,* 
which  was  a  very  lucrative  concern,  at  one  time,  in  the  handi 
of  the  industrious  Dutch. 

Pearls  are  of  remote  antiquity.     In  the  time  of  Pliny  they^ 
lield   the  highest   rank  among  all   gems,  and   the  IlomanffJ 
esteemed  and  largely   used   thorn — the  ladies  uniamentinf 
with  lavish  extravagance,  all  ]iai1s  of  IJieir  dress  with  tliom  ; 


imd  so  exti'nviigaiit  dtd  they  become  in  tlicir  use  of  these  gciiia 
by  way  ot'persoDal  ornament,  that  Setiecn,  the  wise  moi'alist, 
i^proaches  a  patrician  by  saying  that  hia  lady  wore  oil  the 
wealth  of  his  house  in  her  ears,  it  being  at  that  time  the 
fashion  for  a  lady  to  have  three  or  four  of  these  valuable  gem« 
hung  in  each  ear-tlrop.  As  to  the  value  of  thi'se  drops  from 
the   deep,  we   njay   institnce   Cleopatra's  haiiiinet   to   Hark 


r 
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Anton)',  when,  according  to  vulgar  belief,  ahe  took  a  pearl 
from  her  ear,  worth  £80,000  of  onr  money,  and  difisolving  it 
in  vinegar,  swallowetl  it!  The  pearl  which  CVsar  presented 
to  the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
value  of  £48,000.  Then  we  are  told  that  Clodius,  the  son  of 
the  tn^iedian,  once  swallowed  a  pearl  worth  £8000.  Actor*' 
sons  of  the  present  day  have  been  known  to  do  extravagant 
things  ;  but  few  of  them,  I  suspect,  could  achieve  a  feat  like 
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this.     In  tlio  East,  too,  in  thoae  parly  days,  the  pearl  was 
iu  the  liiglieat  esteem.     Wb  read  of  one  gem,  still  to  be 
iu  Peraia,  I  believe,  that  had  a  market  price  set  upon  it  eqii 
£100,000  of  our  mouey ;  and  there  is  another  pearl  nieiitioued' 
as  obtained  in  1587  from  the  island  of  Mai^rita  which  weighed 
2uO  eai-ats,  the  value  of  which  was  named  as  being  i!150,000j 
and  there  are  maaiy  other  instances  on  reeoid  of  the  vali 
of  pearls  to  which  I  need  not  make  further  refei-enca 

"When  our  government  took  up  the  Eastern  pearl-fieht 
in  1797,  the  annual  produce  was  £144,000,  wliich  in  the 
lowing  year  was  increased  by  £50,000,  but  immi^iately  aft 
wards  fell  off,  most  probably  from  overfishing.  It  i¥vivi 
again,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  pearl 
ground  was  leased  to  private  adventurers  at  the  large  reut  of 
£120,000  per  annum,  with  the  wise  understanding  that 
bed  or  bank  was  to  be  divided  into  portions,  only  one  of  whit 
was  to  be  worked  at  a  time,  bo  that  a  part  of  the  mui 
might  have  a  good  rest  From  various  causes,  however, 
Ceylon  fisheries  have  again  failed,  and  for  a  year  or  two  hai 
been  totally  unproductive.  In  a  privately-printed  work  on' 
Ceylon,  by  James  Steuart,  Esq.  of  Colpetty,  which  the  author 
has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  along  with  a  quantity  of  Oriental 
pearl-oysler  shells,  there  is  a  vfiy  interesting  description  of 
the  Ceylon  pearl-fishery,  with  notes  on  the  natural  histoiy  of 
the  oyster.  In  reference  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  fish 
for  gems  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  Mr,  Steuart  has  supplied 
with  the  following  interesting  note  : — 

"The  Gulf  of  Manaar  pearl-fisheries  having  again  ceased 
be  prodiiotive,  the  government  of  Ceylon  appear  to  be  Ji 
pressed  with  a  belief  that  further  information  is  needed 
apecting  the  habits  of  the  pearlKiyater,  and  that  it  may 
desirable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  naturalist  to  study  aii 
report  on  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  continuous  rcvcui 
from  pearls. 
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"  The  natural  bistoiy  of  the  edible  oyster  is  uow  so  well 
understood  that  its  culture  on  artificial  beds  is  in  successful 
progress  in  many  places  on  the  coasts  of  both  England  and 
France ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  breed  and  fatten  edible  oysters 
for  the  palate,  and  another  to  breed  the  pearly  mollusc  of 
Ceylon  to  produce  pearl. 

**  Tliat  which  is  commonly  called  the  pearl-oyster  of  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  is  classed  by  naturalists  with  the  mussel  in 
consequence  of  its  shells  being  united  by  a  broad  hinge  and 
its  having  a  strong  fibrous  byssus  with  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  shells  of  others,  to  rocks,  and  to  other  substances.  It 
had  long  been  believed  that  the  fish  in  question  had  not  the 
power  of  locomotion,  nor  of  detaching  its  byssus  from  the  sub- 
stances to  which  it  adhered ;  but  in  the  year  1851  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  when  it  had  become  detached 
it  possessed  the  power  of  extending  its  body  from  within  its 
shells  and  of  creeping  up  the  inner  side  of  a  glass  globe  con- 
taining sea-water.  It  was,  however,  left  to  the  late  Dr.  Kelaart, 
when  employed  by  government  as  a  naturalist  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  to  discover  that,  although  it  could  not  detach 
its  byssus  from  the  rock  to  which  it  adhered,  it  had  the  power 
of  casting  off  from  its  body  its  entire  byssus  and  of  proceeding 
to  some  other  spot,  and  there,  by  foiming  a  new  byssus,  of 
attaching  itself  to  any  substance  near  to  it.  It  is  therefore 
now  believed  that  the  Manaar  pearl-fish  has  the  power  of 
changing  its  position,  and  this  may  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  large  quantities  from  the  sandy  places  on  which  the 
brood  sometimes  settles  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that 
these  fish  ai*e  able  to  drag  their  shells  after  them  over  the 
rugged  surface  of  coral  rocks. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  pearl-fish  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mannar  varies  in  richness  of  colour,  in  the  size  of 
the  pearl,  and  the  quantity  of  its  yield,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  or  of  the  food  which  that 
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ground  supplies.  In  some  cases  tlie  pearl  produced  barely 
repays  the  cost  of  fishing.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
desirable  that  the  component  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  most 
prodnctive  banks  should  be  subjected  to  chemical  analysis. 
And  as  the  natural  history  of  tlie  mussel  and  the  scollop  does 
not  appear  t«  be  so  well  ascertained  as  that  of  the  edible 
oyster,  it  might  be  attended  by  some  useful  result  if  a  prize 
were  offered  for  the  best  treatise  on  these  European  bivalves 
as  being  the  nearest  appi-oach  to  the  pearly  mollusc  of  Ceylon. 
With  the  infonnation  thus  obtained,  it  might  not  be  necessarj- 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  a  naturalist  to  Ceylon." 

During  the  past  two  or  three  summers  the  early  industry 
of  pearl-seeking  has  been  very  successfully  revived  in  Scotland, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Moritz  linger,  a  dealer  in 
gems  residing  in  Edinbui^h.  That  gentleman  having,  in  the 
way  of  his  trade,  occasionally  fallen  in  with  pearls  said  to  be 
obtained  in  Scottish  rivei-s,  was  so  struck  with  their  great 
beauty  that  he  determined  to  set  about  their  collection  in  a 
more  systematic  way.  At  that  time  there  was  in  Scotland 
only  one  professed  fisher  for  pearls,  who  lived  at  IfiUin,  and 
whose  stock  was  principally  bought  up  by  the  late  MarquLsof 
Hreadalbane,  Mr,  Unger,  having  in  view  the  extension  of  the 
tratle,  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  aiinouncetl  his 
intention  of  buying,  at  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  all  the  pearls  he 
could  obtain — taking  possession,  iTi  the  meantime,  of  swell  gems 
as  he  could  get  from  the  peasantry,  and  paying  them  a  liberal 
price.  The  consequence  is,  that  now,  instead  of  there  being 
but  one  professed  pearl-seeker  in  Scotland,  there  are  hundi'cds 
who  cling  to  pearl-fishing  as  their  sole  occui>ation,  and,  being 
sober  and  industrious  men,  they  make  a  good  living  by  it 

The  Scotch  pearls  were,  in  the  middle  ^es,  celebrated  all 
over  Europe  for  their  size  and  beauty,  Just  one  hundred 
years  ago — between  the  years  1761  and  I7l54 — pearls  to  the 
value  of  f  1(1,000  were  sent  to  London  from  the  rivers  Tay  and 
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Isla  ;  but  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  corresponding  years  of 
this  century  is  far  more  than  double  that  amount  Mr.  linger 
estimates  the  pearls  found  last  summer  (1864)  to  be  of  the 
value  to  the  finders  of  about  £10,000  ;  whereas,  on  his  first 
tour,  he  bought  up,  four  years  ago,  all  that  were  to  be  had  for 
the  sum  of  £40.  Single  specimens  have  recently  been  found 
worth  as  much  as  £60. 

From  the  middle  of  last  century  till  about  1860  the  Scot- 
tish pearl-fisheries  were  quite  neglected,  and  large  pearls  were 
found  only  as  it  were  by  accident  in  occasional  dry  seasons, 
when  the  rivers  were  scant  of  water,  and  the  mussels  were 
consequently  accessible  without  much  trouble.  It  was  left 
for  Mr.  Unger  to  discern  the  capabilities  of  the  Scottish  pearl 
as  an  ornamental  gem  of  great  value  ;  and  it  is  now  a  fact 
that  the  beautiful  pink-hued  pearls  of  our  Scottish  streams 
are  admired  even  beyond  the  Oriental  pearls  of  Ceylon.  The 
Empress  Eugenie,  Queen  Victoria,  and  other  royal  ladies,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  nobility,  have  been  making  large  pur- 
chases of  these  Scottish  gems.  In  some  rural  districts  the 
l)easantry  are  making  little  fortunes  by  pearl-seeking  for  only 
a  few  hours  a  day.  Many  of  the  undemonstrative  weaver 
and  cobblers,  whose  residence  is  near  a  pearl-producing  stream, 
contrive,  in  the  early  morning,  or  after  the  usual  day's  work, 
to  step  out  and  gather  a  few  hundreds  of  the  pearl-containing 
mussels,  in  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  find  a  few  gems  of 
more  or  less  value.  The  pearl-fisher  requires  no  capital  to  set 
him  up  in  his  trade  ;  he  needs  no  costly  instruments,  but  has 
only  to  wade  into  the  stream,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  gather 
what  he  finds. 

An  intelligent  pearl-fisher,  who  resides  near  the  river 
Doon,  has  sent  me  the  following  graphic  account  of  what  he 
calls  **  the  pearl  fever : " — "  For  many  years  back  the  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  in  the  summer-time, 
when  the  water  was  shallow,  by  gathering  mussels  and  search- 
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iug  tlieui  tor  pearls,  having  heard  somehow  liial  uiouey  c 
be  obtained  foi-  them ;  but  they  often  enough  foaud  that, 
however  difficult  it  might  be  to  secure  the  pearl,  it  waa  still 
more  difficult  to  get  it  couveiled  iuto  cash — tbi-eepeuce,  six- 
peuce,  or  a  shilling,  being  the  ordinary  run  of  prices,  buyers 
and  sellers  beii^j  alike  ignorant  of  the  commodity  in  whicli 
they  were  dealing.  It  was  not  until  tlie  middle  of  the  summer 
of  1863  that. the  fever  of  pearl-seeking  broke  out  thoroughly 
on  the  bonks  of  the  classic  Doon.  The  weather  had  been  mi- 
commouly  dry  for  some  time,  and  the  river  had  in  many  places 
become  extremely  shallow  ;  some  of  the  women  and  cliildreu 
bad  been  employing  their  spare  time  iu  gathering  mussels 
and  opening  them,  and  few  of  those  who  bad  given  it  a  trial 
failed  to  become  the  posaeaaors  of  one  or  more  jiearls.  Just 
then  Mr.  linger  made  liis  appeai-ance,  and  bought  up  all  he 
could  get  at  prices  which  perfectly  startled  the  people  ;  and, 
as  a  cousequeuce,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  rushed  like 
ducks  to  the  water,  and  waded,  dived,  aud  swam,  till  the 
excitement  became  so  intense  as  f«  be  called  by  many  the 
■  pearl  fever.'  The  banks  of  the  river  for  some  time  presented 
an  extraoixlinaiy  scene.  Here  a  solitary  female,  very  lightly 
dad  indeed,  is  seen  wading  up  to  the  breast,  aud  as  she  stoops 
to  pick  up  a  mussel,  lier  head  is  of  necessity  immersed  in  the 
water.  Having  got  hold  of  a  shell  she  throws  it  on  to  the  op- 
posite bank  and  stoops  for  auotber,  and  in  this  manner  secures 
as  many  as  her  apron  will  hold,  and  canies  them  home  to  find 
that,  very  likely,  she  has  more  blanks  than  prizes  among  them. 
Thera,  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  stream,  a  swai'm  of  boys  are 
trj'ing  their  fortune  ;  there  is  a  great  degree  of  impatience 
in  their  mode  of  fishing,  for  each  shell  ia  opened  and  ex- 
amined so  soon  as  it  is  lifted.  A  little  above  them  are  two 
scantily-clad  females  earnestly  at  work ;  one  of  them  is 
actually  stone  blind,  but  she  gropea  witli  her  naked  feet  f 
shell,  then  picks  it  up  ^\ith  lier  hand,  carefully  opens  it  y 
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a  stout  kuife,  and  with  lier  tliuiub  feels  every  part  of  its  in- 
terior. She  has  been  pretty  successful,  and  her  tidy  dress 
when  she  is  resting  from  her  labour  betokens  the  good  use 
she  makes  of  the  proceeds  of  her  fishing.  The  spectator  may 
next  pass  through  the  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  boys 
similarly  employed,  where  the  grassy  banks  are  reddened  by 
the  constant  tread  of  many  feet,  and  the  smell  of  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  putrid  mussels  tells  the  magnitude  of  the  slaughter. 
The  eye  is  then  attmcted  by  the  sight  of  a  man  on  crutches 
making  for  the  river.  He  soon  gets  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  where  his  better  half,  in  water  almost  beyond 
her  depth,  is  gathering  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  muddy  and  all 
but  stagnant  part  of  the  river  a  quantity  of  shells  for  him  to 
examine.  Nor  were  the  labours  of  this  couple  unrewarded  ; 
by  their  united  exertions  they  earned  in  a  few  weeks  some- 
what above  £8,  and  so  little  idea  had  they  of  the  value  of  the 
pearls,  that  on  one  occasion  when  they  expected  about  los.  for 
a  few  they  had  despatched  to  the  collector,  they  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  receipt  of  three  times  the  amount  by 
return  of  post.  It  was  found  that  the  fishing  was  most  suc- 
cessful where  the  river  was  deep  and  its  motion  sluggish.  To 
get  at  the  mussels  in  such  places,  large  iron  rakes,  with  long 
teeth  and  handles  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  were  ])rocured, 
and  by  means  of  these  some  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river 
were  dragged  and  some  valuable  pearls  securcd;  many  of 
which  were  disposed  of  at  £1  each,  others  at  25s.,  and  one  at 
£2  ;  while  a  great  number  ranged  from  Ts.  Gd.  to  15s.  each. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  either  entirely  useless,  or 
on  account  of  their  smallness,  bad  shape,  or  colour,  were  parted 
with  for  a  mere  trifle.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pearl- 
fishery  in  1863  of  this  one  river  may  be  gathei-ed  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Unger  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding £150  for  each  month  the  fishing  lasted  ;  and  a  goodly 
number  of  pearls  were  disposed  of  to  private  individuals  in 
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the  vicinity  for  tlitir  own  special  use,  besides  those  that  fuunff 
their  way  into  the  markets.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fishery  the  general  cry  was  that  so  much  exposure  of  the  body 
was  likely  to  introduce  a  variety  of  diseases  such  as  had  not 
liitherto  be<?ii  known  in  the  place  ;  but  no  such  effects  made 
their  appearance.  And  though  there  were  exceptional  cases 
where  the  extra  cash  (for  it  was  like  found  money)  obtained 
for  the  pearls  was  worse  than  wasted,  there  are  many  who 
can  point  to  a.  new  suit  of  clothes  or  a  good  lever  watfih, 
when  asked  what  they  had  to  show  as  the  reward  of  the  many 
cold  drenchinga  they  got  while  dredging  the  Doon  for  pearls." 
In  1863  a  controversy  arose  as  bo  which  rivers  produced 
the  best  i>earls,  and  it  was  then  arguetl  that  only  in  those 
streams  issuing  fi-oni  lochs  was  a  continuous  supply  of  the 
pearl-mussel  to  be  found,  and  although  there  are  a  few  pearl 
streams  which  take  their  rise  in  some  little  spring  and 
gather  volume  as  they  flow,  yet  tlieir  number,  as  far  as  is 
known,  is  only  four — viz.  the  Ugie,  Ythan,  Don,  and  Isla — and 
even  these  are  now  (1865)  verj-  nearly  exhausted.  Many  of 
the  finest  gems  have  been  I'ouud  in  the  Doon,  Teith,  Forth, 
Earn,  Tay,  Lyon,  Spey,  Couan,  etc.  etc  Until  this  summer 
(ISGS)  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  lochs  ai*  the  natural  re- 
seiToirs  of  tlie  pearl-mussel,  and  wlien  in  1860-1  a  (Hirtion  of 
Loch  Venachar  was  laid  dry  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
sluice  for  tlie  Glasgow  Waterworks,  innumerable  shells  were 
found,  from  which  the  labourers  gatliered  a  great  many  very 
tine  pearls.  The  above  theory  was  thereby  so  much  confirmed 
that  Mr.  Unger  was  induced  in  1864  to  try  further  experi- 
ments on  Lochs  Venachar,  Achray,  and  Lubnaig,  by  means 
of  dredging,  which,  considering  the  rough  mode  of  procedure, 
was  so  successful,  especially  on  a  place  called  Lynn  Achore, 
at  tlie  east  end  of  Loch  Venachar,  that  he  at  last  considered 
himself  Justified  in  incurring  considerable  expense.  Ac- 
cordingly he   procured  this  summer  (1865)  one  of  Siebes' 
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diving  apparatus,  and  bringing  down  one  of  the  best  divers 
from  London,  proceeded  to  search  the  bottoms  of  several  lochs 
on  a  systematic  plan.  Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  Mr. 
Uuger's  way  by  the  proprietors,  and  although  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  experiment  on  Loch  Tay,  the  present  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  would  not  grant  j)ermission  for  him  to  do  so. 
But  with  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  the  first  regular 
trial  was  made  on  Loch  Venachar,  and  it  was  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  shells  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  sandy  shal- 
low parts  of  the  loch  ;  not  however  in  beds,  as  people  were  led 
to  suppose  from  dredging  experiments,  but  only  here  and  there 
in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  so,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  loch, 
where  they  were  more  extensive  and  in  larger  quantities.  The*, 
diver  also  went  down  in  various  parts  of  the  loch  U)  the  depth 
of  a  hundred  feet,  where  it  was  found  to  be  quit<3  impracticable 
to  search  for  anything  so  small  as  a  pearl-mussel  on  account  of 
the  thick  muddy  bottom.  Mr.  linger,  nothing  daunted  by  this 
partial  failure,  went  to  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  who  not  only  con- 
sented at  once  to  his  trying  Loch  Kannoch,  l)ut  generously 
placed  all  available  boats  and  utensils,  besides  the  service  of 
several  men,  at  his  disposal ;  aft^r  a  week's  trial,  however, 
Mr.  Unger  was  reluctantly  compelled  for  the  present  to  desist 
from  any  further  experiments. 

Pearls  are  found  in  many  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  rivers, 
and  Mr.  Unger  now  receives  constant  accessions  to  his  stock 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Conway  was  noted  for  peiirls 
in  the  days  of  Camden.  The  pearl-mussels  are  called  by  the 
Welsh  **  Deluge  shells,*' and  are  thought  by  the  ignorant  to 
have  been  left  by  the  Flood.  The  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland, 
was  also  at  one  time  a  famous  stream  for  jKjarls  ;  and  during 
last  century  several  jHjarls  were  found  in  tlie  stnams  of  Ire- 
land, jmrticularly  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal  We 
read  of  specimens  that  fetched  sums  varying  from  £4  to  £80. 

If  my  readers  be  curious  to  know  how  many  shells  will 
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ha\'B  to  be  opeiieil  before  this  tuil  is  rewarded  with  a  find  o 
pearls,  let  them  be  told  that,  on  the  averttge,  the  searchei 
never  opens  a  hundred  mussels  without  being  made  hnppyl 
with  a  few  of  the  gems.     It  is  remarked  tlmt  tliey  are  morefl 
certain  to  liave  pearls  when  they  are  taken  from  the  stonyV 
places  of  the  river.    Tliousands  of  mussels  have  been  found  in  I 
the  sand,  but  these  have  rarely  if  ever  contained  a  single  pearl ;  l 
whilst  the  shells  again  that  are  found  in  soft  and  muddy  bot-1 
toms  have  plenty  of  gems,  but  they  are  poor  in  quality  andl 
bad  in  colour.     No  pearls  are  ever  found  in  a  young  shell,-'] 
and  all  such  may  at  once  be  rejected.     A  skilful  operatorJ 
opens  the  mussel  with  a  shell,  in  order  to  a^'oid  scratching^ 
the  pear] ;  the  opened  fish  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  it  ism 
either  the  mussels  or  the  insects  gathering  about  them  that  a 
greedily  devoured  by  the  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  those! 
proprietors  of  streams  who  were  becoming  uneasy  as  to  the  I 
effects  of   the   pearl-fisheiy   on   the    salmon  may   set  their  1 
minds  at  rest      Although  at  one  time  none  of  the  London 
dealers  in  gems  would  look  at  a  Scotch  pearl,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  now  the  fame  of  the  Scottish  fisheries  has  so  ■ 
extended  as  to  bring  buyers  from  France  and  other  Contin-j 
ental  countries  ;  and,  as  boats  and  dredges  are  now  being  iit>l 
troduced,  it  is  thought  that  any  moderate  demand  may  bffi 
supplied.     Great  quantities  of  pearls  have  been  sent  to  the  I 
collector  thmugh  the  post-office. 

An  Ayrshire  paper  says  of  the  Doon  fishery  : — "  That  o 
ing  to  the  wliolesale  slaughter  of  tlie  mussels  hist  season,  the! 
pearl-fishing  this  summer  (18()4)  in  the  river  Doon  Las  beea.1 
neither  so  exciting  nor  remunemtive.  Few  have  paid  mudil 
attention  to  it ;  but  even  amongst  those  few  mther  more  thaiLa 
£100  has  been  obtained  for  pearls  since  the  month  of  May^j 
thei'e  being  more  than  one  individual  who  has  earned  at  least.! 
£13  dui'ing  that  period,  having  followed  their  avocation  daily^l 
whilst  the  pearl-fishing  was  engaged  in  as  a.}irqfHahh  recrearl 
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tiou.  As  a  whole  the  pearls  of  the  river  Doou  are  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  £2  being  about  the  highest  price  at  which  any 
of  them  have  been  sold  ;  these  weighed  from  eight  to  twelve 
grains,  but  were  far  from  being  very  bright  in  colour.  '  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  chance,*  say  some  of  the  pearl-fishers  ;  *  you 
may  fish  a  whole  day  and  not  make  sixpence,  and  one  worth 
a  pound  may  be,  yea  has  been,  found  in  the  second  shell." 
Such  things  have  frequently  happened,  but  the  earnest  plod- 
ding fisher  has  always  been  handsomely  paid  for  his  work. 
Though  on  an  average  a  pearl  is  found  in  every  thirty  shells, 
only  one  pearl  in  every  ten  is  fit  for  the  market.  It  will  thus 
l>e  seen  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  shells  have  to  be  gathered, 
opened,  and  examined,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  lives  sacri- 
ficed, in  order  to  secure  one  marketable  pearl.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  mania  for  pearl-gatheiv 
ing  may  very  speedily  exhaust  the  supply  of  mussels.  The 
energy  with  which  the  fishing  is  carried  on  undoubtedly 
points  to  a  very  speedy  diminution  of  a  shell-fish  which  was 

*  The  following  information  as  to  the  colour  and  structure  of  the 
l)earl  may  interest  the  general  reader  : — 

Sir  Robert  Reading,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  dated  October 
13,  1688,  in  speaking  of  Irish  pearls,  states  that  pearls,  if  once  dark, 
will  never  clear  upon  any  alteration  in  the  health  or  age  of  the  mussel. 
This  Mr.  Unger  stoutly  contradicts  ;  he  shows  by  many  specimens  that 
some  of  the  finest  Scotch  pearls  are  perfttctly  dark  inside.  Tlie  theory 
put  forth  by  Sir  Everanl  Home,  that  the  peculiar  lustre  so  much  valued 
in  the  pearl  arises  from  the  centre,  is  thereby  upset.  There  is  no  doubt 
Sir  David  Brewster  is  correct  in  his  statement  on  that  point  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia,  Some  writers  assert  tliat  irregular  jwarls  may 
be  rounded.  Tliis  of  course  is  erroneous  :  they  are,  as  everybody  knows, 
formed  in  layers  like  an  onion,  and  these  layers  being  cut  across  would  be 
exposed  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  highest  polish  would  not  hide 
them.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  in  many  instances  to  improve  a 
bad-coloured  pearl  by  removing  one  or  more  of  the  coats  ;  and  in  this 
way  many  a  pearl  of  comparatively  trifling  value  has  been  turned  into  a 
gem  of  rare  beauty.  The  best  way  to  distinguish  a  real  pearl  from  an  imi- 
tation one  Ls  to  take  a  sharp  knife  and  gently  tiy  to  scrape  it :  if  imitation 
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never  very  plentiful,  and  it  would  be  a  very  go(xl  plau  to  ttyl 
tlie  system  of  cuUm-e  on  hurdles  wliicli  has  been  found  so  8iic-4 
ceaaful  for  the  gi-owth  of  the  edible  mussel  of  the  Bay  offl 
Aiguillon,  to  he  now  describeiL 

Considering  the  imi>ortance  attached  by  iishcrnien  ti 
easy  attainment  uf  a  cheap  supply  of  bait,  it  is  surptiainga 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  economiael 
and  regulate  the  various  mussel-beds  which  abound  on  thel 
Scottish  and  English  coasts.     The  mussel  is  very  largely  used-l 
for  bait,  and  fishermen  have  to  go  far,  and  pay  dear,  for  v'haln 
they  require — tlieir  wives  and  families  being  also  employodi 
to  gather  as  many  as  they  can  possibly  procure  on  the  acce»-s 
sible  places  of  tlie  coast,  but  usually  the  bnit  has  to  be  pur-l 
chased  and  carried  from  long  distances.     I  propose  to  show  1 
our  fisher-people  how  these  matters  are  managed  in  France, 
and  how  they  may  obviate  the  labour  and  expense  connected 
with  bait  buying  or  gathering,  by  growing  such  a  crop  of 
mussels  as  would  not  only  suffice  for  an  abundant  supply  a 
bait,  but  produce  a  lai'ge  quantity  for  sale  as  well. 

Mussel-culture  has  been  carried  on  with  ininieuse  succes 
on  a  certain  part  of  the  coast  of  France  for  a  period  of  no  lea 
than  seven  centuries !  So  long  ago  as  the  year  of  grace  1  ISSi 
an  Irish  barque  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon. 
cai^o  and  one  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  the  humanity  of  tlu 
fishermen  inhabiting  the  coast  The  name  of  the  one  mai 
who  was  thus  saved  from  shipwreck  was  Walton,  and  I 
gave  to  the  people,  in  gratitude  for  saving  his  life,  the  gen 
of  a  marvellous  fish-breeding  idea.     He  invented  artiiiciat 

the  knife  will  glide  over  the  sucfiice  witliont  Tniiking  luiy  impreauon,  it 
being  glos^,  and  &  real  pearl  will  nut  he  injui-ed  by  n  geulld  hand. 
Pieces  of  etiells  nre,  Lowevcr,  exteniively  used  anil  sold,  as  ]ieArb.   ' 
are  Qiit  luta  sliapos  closeljr  resembling  half  pearls,  ontl  niouotcd  in  w 
ous  ways,  bo  that  many  profesacil  .juilges  have  lieen  ilweived.    These  01 
easily  to  be  distingiiiuhed  by  their  iridescent  lii!<trL'  rruiii  the  I 
which  has  hut  one  distinct  tint. 
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iiiuBsel-cuUuiv.  An  exile  fiTOn  Erin,  Waltou  was  ingeaious 
enough  to  create  a  "  Imrdle,"  wliich,  intercejitiiig  the  spat  of 
the  mussels,  served  as  a  place  fur  them  to  grow.  In  a  sense,  the 
origin  of  tliis  raussel-farm  was  accidental.  The  bay  where 
this  industry  is  now  flourishing  was,  at  the  time  of  the  shi^v 
wreck,  and  is  at  present,  a  vast  expanse  of  mud,  fre«iuented  by 
sea-fowl,  and  it  was  while  devising  a  kind  of  net  or  trap 
for  the  capture 
of  these  that  lie 
obtained  the  germ 
of  his  future  idea 
of  mussel-culture. 
The  net  or  bag- 
trap  which  he  em- 
ployed in  catching 
the  night  birds 
which  floated  on 
the  water  was 
lixed  in  the  mud 
by  means  of  tolci- 
ably  sti'ong  supports,  and  lie  soon  found  out  tliat  the  parts 
of  his  net  wliich  were  sunk  in  the  water  had  intercepted 
large  quantities  of  mvissel-spat,  which  in  time  grew  into 
llie  finest  possible  mussels,  larger  in  size  and  finer  in 
quality  than  those  grown  npon  the  neighbouring  mud. 
From  less  to  mon^  this  simple  discovery  progressed  into  a 
regular  industry,  which  at  present  forms  almost  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  shores.  The 
system  pursued  is  that  invented  by  Walton  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  been  banded  dowu  from 
generation  to  generation  in  all  its  original  simplicity  and 
ingenuity.  The  apparatus  for  the  growth  of  the  mussel,  with 
which  the  bay  is  now  almost  covered,  is  called  a  liouehot,  and 
is  of  very  simple  construction.     A  uiimUT  of  sti'ong  piles  or 
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sLaktu,  each  12  I'utl  in  K'n^^lli  ami  t!  inclies  Jl  Jidiiiutei',  a 
di'iven  into  the  uiud  to  the  depth  of  l>  feet,  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  feet  fiom  each  other,  and  are  ranged  iii  two  con- 
vei'ging  rows,  so  as  to  form  a  V,  the  sharp  point  of  which  is 
always  turned  towards  the  sea,  that  the  stakes  may  offer  the 
least  possihle  resistance  to  tlie  waves.  These  two  rows  form 
thp  framework  nf  thu  houeiiot.     Strong  branches  of  tretis  arc 


tlicn  twisted  and  interwoven  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Btakes, 
which  are  G  feet  in  heiglit,  until  the  whole  length  of  the  row 
is,  by  this  species  of  basket-work  on  a  large  scale,  formed  into 
a  strong  fence  op  palisade.  A  spoco  of  a  few  inches  is  left 
between  the  bottom  of  the  fence  and  the  surface  of  the  mud, 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  between  the  stakes  when  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  Tlie  sides  of  the  Jmichot  are  from  200  to 
250  metres  long,  and  each  boarJiot.  therefore,  forms  a  fence  of 
about  450  metres,  (5  feet  liigh.  There  an?  now  some  500  of 
these  bovcluiti  or  breeding-grounds  in  the  liav  of  Aiguillon, 
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making  a  fence  of  225,000  metres,  extending  over  a  space  of 
8  kilometres,  or  5  miles,  from  the  point  of  St.  Clemens  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Marans. 

The  Bay  of  Aiguillon,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  a 
vast  field  of  mud,  and,  when  left  dry  at  low  water,  it  is 
impassable  on  foot.  To  enable  liim  to  traverse  it  at  low 
water,  the  boucholeur  uses  a  canoe.  This  canoe,  formed  of 
plain  planks  of  wood,  is  about  nine  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  the  fore-end  being  something  like 
the  usual  shape  of  the  bow  of  a  boat.  The  boucholeur  places 
himself  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  rests  his  right  knee  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  leans  his  body  forw'ard,  and,  seizing  the 
two  sides  of  the  canoe  with  his  hands,  throws  out  his  left  leg, 
which  is  encased  in  a  strong  boot,  backwards  to  serve  as  an 
oar.  In  this  position  he  pushes  his  left  leg  in  and  out  of  the 
mud,  and  thus  propels  his  light  boat  along  the  surface  to 
whatever  part  of  the  field  he  wishes  to  visit  Notwithstanding 
the  windings  and  twistings  of  the  confused  maze  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  bay  by  the  houdiotSy  long  habit  enables  the 
houcholeur^  even  in  the  darkest  night,  to  distinguish  his  neigh- 
bour's estivblishment  in  the  crowd.  The  boucholeur  uses  his 
canoe  not  only  in  transporting  his  mussels  from  the  bovAihot  to 
the  shore,  and  attending  to  the  various  operations  of  the  mussel- 
field,  but  also  in  conveying  to  the  proper  spot  the  stakes  and 
hurdles  necessary  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
bouchots.  The  furrows  left  by  the  canoe  in  the  mud  mighty  in 
the  summer  time,  by  hardening  in  the  sun,  render  the  propul- 
sion of  his  canoe  across  the  field  a  very  arduous  task  to  the 
boucJwleur.  Nature  has,  however,  provided  an  admirable 
remedy  for  this  possible  evil  A  small  crustacean,  the  corojphie, 
appears  in  great  numbers  in  the  mud-field  about  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  and  during  the  summer  months  levels  and 
overturns  many  leagues  of  these  furrows,  and  mixes  the  mud 
with  water,  in  searching  after  the  innumerable  multitudes  of 
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worms  (uunelida*)  of  all  spociea  that  infest  tlie  muiL  The 
corophies,  wliicli  art;  remarkably  fond  of  these  niariiie  worms, 
pursue  them  in  every  direction  through  tlie  mud ;  and,  by 
tlieir  vigorous  efl'orta  to  discover  tlieir  prey,  prevent  the 
furrows  from  foi-ming  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
btnuJiolcnr.  This  crustacean  disappears  suddenly,  in  a  single 
night,  towards  tlie  end  of  October. 

The  cultivation  of  mussels  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitauts 
of  the  comninnes  of  Esnandes,  Chavron,  and  MarsiUy.  Many 
of  the  boiiekolcurs  possess  several  boii-diots,  while  the  poorest 
of  them  have  only  a  share  of  one  houcttot,  cultivating  it,  to- 
gether with  tile  other  owners,  and  dividing  the  profits  among 
them,  according  to  their  shares.  The  houcfiots  are  arranged  in 
four  divisions,  according  to  tlieir  position  in  the  bay,  and  are 
lUatinguished  as  boiickots  dii  bos  or  <Caval,  houclwts  haianl, 
bmichots  milieu,  and  bovckols  etavant.  The  bouckols  du  bat, 
placed  farthest  from  the  shore,  and  only  uncovered  during 
spring  tides,  are  not  formed  of  fences  aa  the  hourkots  proper, 
but  consist  simply  of  a  row  of  stakes,  planted  about  one  boat 
distant  from  each  other,  and  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
the  preservation  of  the  naissain,  or  young  of  the  mussels,  l^pon 
these  isolated  stakes  the  spat  is  allowed  to  collect,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  transplanted  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  barren  or 
jTOorly-furnished  palisades  in  those  divisions  which,  planted 
nearer  the  shore,  are  more  frequently  uncovered  by  the  tide. 

The  various  operations  of  mussel-cultivation  are  designated 
by  agricultural  tenns — such  as  sowing,  planting,  transplanting, 
etc,  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  seed  (scmcnce)  fixed  during 
February  and  March  to  the  stakes  of  the  boudutt  du  bas  is 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  flax,  and  is  then  called  naissain. 
By  the  month  of  July  it  attains  tlie  size  of  a  bean,  and  is 
called  renoiivdain,  and  is  then  ready  for  transplantation  to  a 
less  favourable  state  of  existence  upon  the  houchot  bainrd, 
where  the  action  of  the  tide  would  probably  have  retarded  its 
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growth  if  transplanted  earlier.  In  the  month  of  July,  then, 
the  houdwlairs  direct  their  canoes  towards  the  isolated  stakes, 
bearing  the  scmcnccy  now  developed  into  the  renouvelain^ 
which  they  detach  by  means  of  a  hook  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
})ole.  Care  is  taken  to  gather  such  a  quantity  as  they  are  able 
to  transplant  during  low  water — the  only  time  when  this 
operation  can  be  carried  on.  The  semenc^,  placed  in  baskets, 
is  transpoiled  by  means  of  the  canoe  to  the  fences  of  the 
houcliot  hatard.  The  operation  of  fixing  the  rcnouvelain  upon 
the  palisades  of  the  hmichot  batard  is  called  la  hatrisse.  The 
semciic<\  enclosed  in  bags  of  old  net,  is  placed  in  all  the  empty 
spaces  along  the  palisades  until  the  hurdles  are  quite  covered, 
sufficient  space  being  left  between  the  bags  to  admit  of  the 
growth  of  the  young  mussels.  The  bags  soon  rot  and  fall  to 
pieces,  leaving  the  young  mussels  adhering  te  the  sides  of  the 
bmichot  The  mussels  by  and  by  attain  a  large  size,  and  grow 
so  close  te  each  other  that  the  whole  fence  looks  like  a  wall 
blackened  by  fire. 

When  the  mussels  gix)w  so  large  that  tlu^y  touch  and 
overlap  each  other,  the  cultivator  thins  the  teo-cn)wded  ranks 
of  the  houvlwts  batardy  in  order  te  make  way  for  a  younger 
generation  of  nnissels.  Tlie  mussels  thus  obtained  are  trans- 
planted and  placed  on  the  empty  or  i)artially-covered  hurdles, 
and  transplanted  te  the  baitcfiot  milieii^  which  is  uncovered 
during  neap-tides.  Tliis  operation  is  performed  in  the  manner 
already  described,  only  the  larger  size  of  the  mussels  renders 
the  use  of  a  net  to  enclose  them  unnecessary.  Tlie  labour  of 
transplanting  is  continued  so  long  as  there  remain  upon  the 
houchot  dn  has  any  rcTiouvclain  fit  for  being  placed  on  the 
hoiirJiots  nearer  the  shore.  The  work  must  be  carried  on  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night  during  low  water,  as  that  is  the 
only  period  that  the  houchots  are  imcovered.  There  is  also 
the  labour  of  replacing  and  covering  with  mussels  any  of  the 
palisades  that  may  have  sunk  or  been  broken. 
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After  about  a  year's  aojouru  on  tlie.se  artificial  beds  tlie 
uiusscla  are  fit  for  tlie  market  Before  being  ready  for  sale, 
they  are  traiisplant«d  to  tlie  Vmhols  tTavant,  which  are  placed. 
close  to  the  shore  to  admit  of  the  mussols  being  easily  gaUiered 
by  the  hand  when  i-eady  for  the  market.  A  verj'  perceptible 
difference  in  riuality  is  seen  in  the  nmssels  grown  on  different 
parts  of  the  bay — those  of  the  npper  division  possessing  the 
finest  iiavour,  while  those  of  the  lower  divisions  ave  much 
inferior,  a  circumstance  caused  no  doubt  by  their  suffering 
much  move  from  the  influence  of  the  wind. 

The  mussel  has  become,  by  its  abundance  and  cheapness, 
the  daily  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  sells  well  throughout 
the  year.  It  is,  however,  only  in  season  from  the  month  of 
July  till  the  cud  of  January,  and  it  is  during  that  period  that 
the  must  important  operations  of  the  farmer  are  carried  on, 
and  that  the  great  part  of  the  liarvest  is  sent  to  the  market  ' 
During  the  spawning  season,  which  lasts  iiom  the  end  of 
Fehniai^'  to  the  end  of  April,  they  lose  then-  good  flavour  and 
become  meagre  and  tough. 

At  tlie  foot  of  the  cliffs,  along  the  shores,  the  hovcholmrs 
dig  large  holes  for  the  purpose  of  storhig  thek  implements  of 
labour.  When  a  supply  of  mussels  is  required  for  a  neigh- 
bouring market  the  houckoleu-rs  bring  them  in  their  canoes  to 
the  lauding-place,  whenc*  they  are  conveyed  by  the  wives  to 
these  stoi-es,  where  they  are  cleared  and  packed  in  hampers 
and  baskets,  which  are  placed  upon  the  backs  of  horses  or  in 
carts,  and  driven  during  the  night  to  the  place  of  destination, 
which  is  reached  in  good  time  for  the  opening  of  the  market 
in  the  morning.  About  liO  horses  and  90  carts  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  thus  supplying  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages. 

A  well-peopled  bouchot  usually  yields,  according  to  the 
length  of  its  sides,  from  400  to  500  loads  of  mussels — that  is  at 
the  rate  of  a  load  per  metre.     A  load  weighs  1 50  kilogramrnvg 
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(about  3  cwts.),  and  sells  for  5  francs.  A  single  bouchot, 
therefore,  bears  about  G0,000  or  75,000  kilogrammes  annually 
in  weight,  of  the  value  of  from  2000  to  2500  francs.  The 
whole  harvest  of  these  houchots  would  therefore  weigh  from 
30  to  35  millions  of  kilogrammes,  which  would  yield  a  revenue 
of  something  like  a  million  francs. 

I  hope  this  plan  of  mussel-culture  will  speedily  be  adopted 
on  our  own  coasts  ;  it  would  be  a  saving  of  both  time  and 
money  to  the  fishermen,  who  cannot  do  without  bait  in  large 
quantities,  seeing  that  the  number  of  hooks  required  for  the 
line-fishing  has  so  largely  increased  during  late  years.  The 
procuring  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  mussels  is  sometimes 
impossible ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  the  men  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  the  fishing,  but  have  to  remain  at  home  in  forced 
idleness  till  the  bait  can  be  obtained.  This  plan  of  growing 
the  mussels  might  be  easily  adopted  by  our  fisher-folks,  whom 
it  is  now  my  province  to  describe. 


2  E 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE  FISHEK-rOLK. 

le  Fialipr-Pi-ople  the  same  everywhere— (JrowtL  oS  a  Fishing  Villag 
Mftrrying  and  giving  in  Marriage—The  Fisher- Folks'  Dance— Newh«r«i~ 
near  Eiiiiibui^h— Newhaven  Fishwivea— A  Fishwife's  moiie  of  doing 
Business — Supcrsti lions — Fisherrow — Dunbar — Buckhaven— Cost  of  a. 
Boat  and  its  Gear — Scene  of  the  Anttgaary  :  A uc)iniithie— Smoking 
Haddoi'ka— The  Konnrt of  Fislicrl.ifo— "Finnan  Haddiea"— Fittic  and  its 
quaint  Inhobitanta — Across  to  Dieppe^Bay  of  the  Departed- The  Eel- 
Brcedera  of  Coniaechin — The  French  Fishwives — Narrative  of  a  Fishwife — 
Buckie- NiekoHmes  of  the  Fisher-Folk— Eflecla  of  a  Storm  on  the  Coaat 


A  BOOK  professing  to  describe  the  harvest  of  the  sea 
must  of  necessity  have  a  chapter  about  the  quaint 
people  who  gather  in  the  harvest,  otherwise  it  would  be  like 
playing  "  Hamlet"  without  the  hero. 

I  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  fiaher-folk  ; 
and  while  engaged  in  collecting  infomiation  about  the 
fisheries,  and  in  investigating  the  natural  history  of  the 
herring  and  other  food-fishes,  have  visited  most  of  the  Scottish 
fishing  village-8  and  many  of  the  English  ones,  nor  have  I 
neglected  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Picardy  ;  and  wherever  I 
went  I  found  the  fiaher-folk  to  be  the  same,  no  matter  whether 
they  talked  a  French  patms  or  a  Scottish  dialect,  such  as  one 
may  hear  at  Buckie  on  the  Moray  Firth,  or  in  the  Riie  de  Pollet 
of  Dieppe.  The  manners,  customs,  mode  of  life,  and  even  the 
dress  and  superstitions,  are  nearly  the  same  on  the  coast  of 
France  aa  they  are  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  used-up  gentlemen 
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in  search  of  seaside  sensations  could  scarcely  do  better  than 
take  a  tour  among  the  Scottish  fisher-folks,  in  order  to  view 
the  wonders  of  the  fishing  season,  its  curious  industry,  and  the 
quaint  people. 

There  are  scenes  on  the  coast  worthy  of  any  sketch-book  ; 
there  are  also  curious  seaside  resorts  that  have  not  yet  been 
vulgarised  by  hordes  of  summer  visitors  —  infant  fishing 
villages,  set  down  by  accident  in  the  most  romantic  spots, 
occupied  by  hardy  men  and  rosy  women,  who  have  children 
"  paidling  "  in  the  water  or  building  castles  upon  the  sand. 
Such  seascapes — for  they  look  more  like  pictures  than  realities 
— may  be  witnessed  from  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  on  the 
way  to  Inverness  or  Ultima  Thule.  Looking  from  the  steamer 
— if  one  cannot  see  the  coast  in  any  other  way — at  one  of 
these  embyro  communities,  one  may  readily  guess,  from  the  fond 
attitude  of  the  youthful  pair  who  are  leaning  on  the  old  boat, 
that  another  cottage  will  speedily  require  to  be  added  to  the 
two  now  existing.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  another ;  in 
course  of  time  the  four  may  be  eight,  the  eight  sixteen  ;  and 
lo !  in  a  generation  there  is  built  a  large  village,  with  its 
adult  population  gaining  wealth  by  mining  in  the  silvery 
quarries  of  the  sea;  and  by  and  by  we  will  see  with  a  pleased 
eye  groups  of  youngsters  splashing  in  the  water  or  gathering 
seaware  on  the  shore,  and  old  men  pottering  about  the  rocks 
setting  lobster- pots,  doing  business  in  the  crustaceous  deli- 
cacies of  the  season.  And  on  glorious  afternoons,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  pure,  and  the  briny  perfume  delicious  to  inhale 
— when  the  water  glances  merrily  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
sails  of  the  dancing  boats  are  just  filled  by  a  capful  of  wind — 
the  i^eople  will  be  out  to  view  the  scene  and  note  the  growing 
industry  of  the  place ;  and,  as  the  old  song  sayt 

"  0  weel  luay  the  boatie  row, 
And  better  may  she  speed  ; 
And  muckle  luck  attend  the  boat 
That  wins  the  baimies'  bread.*' 
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Ingood  time  the  little  coiiiiimiiily  will  have  itsaimalsuf  liirtbi 
tuaniftges,  and  deaths  ;  its  chronicles  of  storms,  ita  rficords  of 
disasters,  and  its  glimpses  of  prosperity  ;  and  in  two  hundred 
years  its  origin  may  be  lost,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
village  represented  by  descendants  in  the  sLxtli  generation. 
At  any  rate,  boats  will  increase,  cui-ers  of  herrings  and 
merchants  who  Luy  fish  will  visit  the  village  and  circiilate 
their  money,  and  so  the  place  will  thrive.  If  a  pier  should  be 
built,  and  a  railway  branch  out  t«  it,  who  knows  but  it  may 
become  a  great  port. 

I  iirst  became  acquainted  with  the  iiaher-folk  by  assisting 
at  a  fisherman's  marriage.  Marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
involves  an  occasional  festival  among  the  fisher-folks  of  Xew- 
haven  of  drinking  and  dancing — and  ail  the  fisher^folks  are 
fond  of  the  dance.  In  the  more  populous  fishing  towns  there 
are  usually  a  dozen  or  two  of  marriages  to  celebrate  at  the  close 
of  each  herring  season  ;  and  as  these  weddings  are  what  are 
called  in  Scotland  penny  weddings — i.e.  weddings  at  whicli 
each  guest  pays  a  small  sum  for  his  entertainment — there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  ceremony  and 
customary  rejoicings.  Young  men  often  wait  till  the  close  of 
the  annual  fishing  before  they  venture  into  the  matrimonial 
noose ;  and  I  have  seen  at  Newhaven  as  many  as  eight 
marriages  in  one  evening.  It  ha"!  been  said  that  a  "lucky" 
day,  or  rather  night,  is  usually  chosen  for  the  ceremony, 
for  "  luck "  is  the  ruling  deity  of  the  fishermen ;  but  as 
regards  the  marriage  customs  of  the  fisher-class,  it  was  ex- 
plained to  me  that  marriages  were  always  held  on  a  Friday 
(usually  thought  to  be  an  unlucky  day),  from  no  superstitious 
feeling  or  notion,  as  was  sometimes  considered  by  strangers, 
but  simply  that  the  fishermen  might  have  the  last  day  of  the 
week  (Saturday)  and  the  Sunday  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  instead  of,  if  their  weddings 
took  place  on  Monday  or  Tue^sday,  breaking  up  the  whole 
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week  aftei'wards.  I  cousidered  this  a  sort  of  feasible  aud 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  matter.  On  such  occasions  as 
those  of  marriage  there  is  great  bustle  and  animation.  The 
guests  are  invited  two  days  beforehand  by  the  happy  couple 
in  propriis  personis,  and  means  are  taken  to  remind  their 
friends  again  of  the  ceremony  on  the  joyous  day.  At  the 
proper  time  the  parties  meet — the  lad  in  his  best  blue  suit, 
and  the  lass  and  all  the  other  maidens  dressed  in  white — and 
walk  to  the  manse  or  church,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
minister  is  "  trysted  "  to  come  to  the  bride's  father's  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  great  dinner  provided  for  the  happy 
occasion,  usually  served  at  a  small  inn  or  public-house  when 
there  is  a  very  large  party.  All  the  delicacies  which  can 
be  thought  of  are  procured  :  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ;  porter, 
ale,  and  whisky,  are  all  to  be  had  at  these  banquets,  not 
forgetting  the  universal  dish  of  skate,  which  is  produced 
at  all  fisher  marriages.  After  dinner  comes  the  collec- 
tion, when  the  best  man,  or  some  one  of  the  company, 
goes  round  and  gets  a  shiDing  or  a  sixpence  from  each.  This 
is  the  mode  of  celebrating  a  penny  wedding,  and  all  are  welcome 
who  like  to  attend,  the  bidding  being  general  The  evening 
winds  np,  so  far  as  the  young  folks  are  concerned,  with 
unlimited  dancing.  In  fact  dancing  at  one  time  used  to  be 
the  favourite  recreation  of  the  fisher-folk.  In  a  dull  season 
they  would  dance  for  "  luck,"  in  a  plentiful  season  for  joy — 
anything  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  dance.*     On  the  wedding- 

*  I  have  culled  the  following  account  of  a  fisherman's  wedding- 
dance  fixjm  an  excellent  provincial  journal.  The  solemnisation  of  a 
marriage  is  a  great  event  in  the  village,  and  when  one  occurs  it  is 
customary  to  invite  nearly  all  the  adult  population  to  attend.  The 
ceremony  is  mostly  always  performed  in  the  church,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  at  some  of  the  marriages  the  whole  lower  part  of 
the  church  is  well  packed  with  the  marriage-train.  The  Collieston 
weddings  are  remarkable  for  the  hilarity  which  ensues  after  the 
company  return  from  the  ceremony.     After  a  sumptuous  dinner  the 
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night  the  old  folks  sit  and  enjoy  themselves  with  a  bowl  of 
punch  and  a  smoke,  talking  of  old  times  and  old  fishing 
adventures,  storms,  miraculous  hauls,  etc. ;  in  short,  like  old 
military  or  naval  veterans,  they  have  a  strong  penchant "  to 
fight  their  battles  o'er  again."  The  fun  grows  fast  and  furious 
with  all  concerned,  till  the  tired  body  gives  warning  that  it  is 
time  to  desist,  and  by  and  by  all  retire,  and  life  in  the  fishing 
village  resumes  its  old  jog-trot, 

Jt  would  take  up  too  much  space,  aud  weary  the  reader 
besides,  were  I  to  give  in  detail  an  account  of  all  the  fishing 
places  I  have  visited  during  the  last  ten  year's.  My  purpose 
will  be  amply  served  by  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  Scottish 
fishing  villages,  which,  with  the  information  I  can  interpolate 
about  the  fisher-folka  of  the  coast  of  France,  and  the  eel- 
breeders  of  Comacchio,  not  to  mention  those  of  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  general 

companj  adjuurii  to  the  links  to  a  plnce  which  is  smooth  and  level, 
and  wIlicU  lies  at  no  very  great  dixtauce  from  the  Cooat-Guard  station  at 
tlie  end  of  tlic  eanda  of  Forvie,  and  there,  to  the  inspiriting  Btmiiia  of 
the  vioha,  dance  the  ancient,  picturesque,  and  intricate  "  Lang  Reel  u' 
Collieston  "— ^  reel  lUnced  b;  their  forefathera  and  each  succeeding 
),'enGrution  from  time  ininiemorinl.  To  those  who  are  fund  of  "  tripping 
the  light  fantaslic  toe,''  and  who  never  had  the  fortune  to  see  it  danced, 
it  would  doiibtlesB  be  interesting  were  we  to  give  a  description  of  this 
"  Tlie  I^mg  Reel  o'  CoUiestoii ;"  but,  although  fond  of  that  sort  of 
fxertise,  we  do  not  boast  profetuiional  skill,  and  consequently  are 
unacquainted  willi  the  technical  names  of  the  various  movements  in  this 
jiarlitular  department  of  the  worship  of  Terpsichore.  We  may,  however, 
mention  that,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  the  lani/  reel  o'  Collieston  is  a 
Iniiff  reel  in  a  double  sense.  It  is  of  long  duration  and  lengthy  in  its 
(Umensions,  for  all  the  wedding  party  join  in  dancing  the  "  lang  reeL"  It 
is  coninienccd  hy  the  bride  and  her  "  best  man,"  and  pair  after  pair  link 
into  its  links  as  the  dance  proceeds,  nntU  all  have  linked  themeelvea 
into  it,  aud  then  [lair  after  pair  drop  olf,  as  in  some  couutry-dauces, 
imtil  none  are  left  dancing  but  the  bride  and  "  best  man"  who  com- 
menced it.  As  may  be  supposed,  this  extended  saltatory  effort  is  rather 
trying  for  the  bride  ;  and  we  heard  one  sonsy  wife  of  forty  declare,  in 
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reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  interesting  class  of  people;  and 
to  suit  my  own  convenience  I  will  begin  at  the  j>lace  where  I 
witnessed  the  marriage,  for  Newhaven,  near  Edinburj^h — *"  Our 
Ijady's  Port  of  Grace"  as  it  was  originally  named — is  tlie  most 
accessible  of  all  fialiiiig  viliogea ;  and,  although  it  is  not  the 
primitive  plate  now  that  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  having 
been  considerably  siwiled  in  its  picturesqURneas  by  the  eu- 
croachments  of  the  modern  architect,  and  the  iutnisiuu  of 
summer  pleasure-seekera,  it  is  still  unique  as  the  abode  of  a 
peculiar  people  who  keep  up  the  social  distinctiveness  of  the 
place.  How  Kewhaven  and  similar  fishing  colonies  originated 
tliere  is  no  I'ecoi'd ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  this  particular 
community  was  founded  by  King  James  III.,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  to  extend  the  industrial  resources  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  and  that  to  aid 
hiin  in  this  design  he  brought  over  a  colony  of  foreigners  to 

recapitulatiDg  the  aiutre  she  bad  on  ber  wed Jiiig-ilay, that  "the  back  a( 
ber  legs  didna  cour  (recover)  the  Lang  reel  for  a  month  afterwards." 
The  dunce  movement  is  very  curiuiu.  The  dancers  "  rii'l,  get,  ami  cniaa, 
and  cleek,"  and  change  places  in  Hucb  a  way  nt  to  take  then)  by  degrees 
from  the  head  of  the  dance  to  the  foot,  and  back  to  the  hea<l  again,  and 
Hu  on,  the  whole  being  like  the  links  of  a  chain  vhen  reeling.  When 
the  conptes  are  dancing,  the  lang  leel  o'  Cullieeton  looks  like  a  seiies 
of  common  Highland  reels,  and  it  in  in  the  reeling  that  the  peculiarity 
and  intricacy  of  indescribableacas  of  the  dance  exists.  Thin  reel  is 
quite  indispensable  at  marriogeit,  and  ufler  it  hiks  1>een  danced  bllicr 
reels  and  dances  ar«  enjoyed  and  kept  up  with  very  great  spirit — 
natural  and  imbibed ;  and  to  see  the  lung  reel  o'  Colliestun  danced  on 
the  greenswaril  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  on  a  sweet  nfleruuou 
iu  suniiner,  is  a  treat  worth  going  many  niiles  to  enjoy.  Not  only 
would  the  eye  enjoy  a  rare  feoat,  bnt  what  with  the  sweet  music  of 
the  violin,  the  merry  song  of  the  lark  in  mid-hmven  right  overhead, 
the  ringing  gufTawa  of  the  juvenile  spectalora,  the  clapping  of  hands, 
and  the  loud  hnoclu  or  whoops  of  the  dancing  fishermen,  all  comming- 
ling and  commingled  with  the  murmur  of  billows  breaking  among  the 
rocks,  the  ear  would  have  a  banquet  of  no  ordinary  kuid  nor  of  everj- 
diiy  occurrence.— Zfu"/*AiVr  Journal. 
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practise  ami  toacb  the  ail  Some  fialiing  villages  are  known 
to  have  originated  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  foreign  vessel,  when 
the  people  saved  fi-om  destruction  squatted  on  the  i 
shore  and  grew  in  the  fulness  of  time  into  a  community. 


Newhaven  is  most  celebrated  for  its  "  fishwives,"  who  were 
declared  by  King  George  IV.  to  lie  the  handsomest  women  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  were  looked  upon  by  Queen  Victoria  with 
eyes  of  wonder  and  admiratiom  The  Newhaven  fishwife 
must  not  be  confounded  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  in  the 
locality  with  the  squalid  fish-hawkers  of  Dublin ;  noi-,  although 
they  can  ust<  strong  language  occasionally,  are  they  to  be 
tiikrn  (IS  examples  of  the  ffenus  peculiar  to  liiUingsgate.     The 
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Newliaven  women  are  more  like  the  buxom  dames  of  Uie 
market  of  Paris,  though  their  gloiy  of  late  years  has  been 
somewhat  diiUed,  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  of  them, 
that  they  are  as  much  of  the  past  as  the  present ;  in  di'ess  and 
manners  they  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  a  bundled  years 
ago ;  they  take  a  pride  in  conserving  all  their  traditions  and 
characteristics,  so  that  their  customs  appear  unchangeable, 
and  are  never,  at  any  rate,  influenced  by  the  alterations  which 
art,  science,  and  literature  produce  on  the  country  at  large. 
Before  the  railway  era,  the  Newhaven  fishwife  was  a  great 
fact,  and  could  be  met  with  in  Ediubui^li  in  her  picturesque 
costume  of  short  but  voluminous  and  gaudy  petticoats,  shout- 
ing"Caller  herrings!"  or  "  ^Vha'll  buy  my  caller  cod?"  with 
all  the  energy  that  a  strong  pair  of  lungs  could  supply.  Then, 
in  the  evening,  there  entered  the  city  the  oyster-wench,  with 
her  prolonged  musical  aria  of  "  Wha'll  o'  caller  ou  ? "  But  the 
spread  of  fishmongers'  shops  and  the  increase  of  oyster-taverns 
is  doing  away  with  this  picturesque  branch  of  the  business, 
Thirty  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  in  view  of  the  Edinburgh  market,  made  for 
Newhaven  with  their  cargoes  of  white  fish  ;  and  these,  at  that 
time,  were  all  bought  up  by  tlio  women,  who  carried  them  on 
their  backs  to  Edinburgh  in  creels,  and  then  hawked  them 
through  the  city.  The  sight  of  a  bevy  of  fishwives  in  the 
streets  of  the  Modern  Athens,  although  comparatively  rare, 
may  still  occasionally  be  enjoyed  ;  but  the  railways  have 
Ii<jhteoed  their  labours,  and  we  do  not  find  them  climbing  the 
Whale  Biae  with  a  hundredweight,  or  two  hundredweight, 
perhaps,  of  fish,  to  be  sold  in  driblets,  for  a  few  pence,  all 
through  Ediubni'gh. 

The  industry  of  fishwives  is  proverbial,  their  chief  maxim 
Ijeing,  that "  the  woman  that  eanna  work  for  a  man  is  no 
worth  ane  ; "  and  accordingly  they  undertake  the  task  of  dis- 
posinj;  of  liic  nierchandisp,  and  acting  as  Chancellor  of  the 
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Excliequer  *    Their  Lusbauda  liave  only  to  catch  the  fish,  thei 
labour  being  finished  as  soon  an  the  boats  touch  the  quay.J 
The   Newhaven  tiBhwife'3   mode  of  doing  business  is  w^H 
known.     She  is  always  supposed  to  ask  double  or  triple  what 
she  will  take;  and,  on  occasions  of  bargaining,  she  is  sure,  in 
allusion  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  gudeuian'a  occupation, 
to  tell  bev  customers  that  "  fish  are  no  fish  the  day,  they're  | 
just  men's  lives."     The  style  of  higgling  adopted  when  dealing'^ 
with  the  fisher-folk,  if  attempted  in  other  kinds  of  commerce^  ^ 

*  hi  tile  fisliing  villages  oii  the  Firths  of  Furtli  aiid  Tay,  us  well  a 
elocwIiCK  ia  Scotland,  the  government  is  gynecocmcy.  lu  tlie  cuutm  J 
of  lie  late  war,  ond  during  the  alarm  of  invaBion,  a  fleet  of  tninsporUrl 
etttered  tlie  Firth  of  Forth,  under  the  convoy  of  wine  ships  of  wo^l 
which  would  reply  to  no  Bignola.  A  general  olarmwaa  excited,  ii 
sequence  of  which  all  the  tishers  who  were  enrolled  as  sea-fun  cibl  Mil 
got  uu  hoard  the  guuboatn,  which  they  wure  t«  nian  as  occasion  eliouldl 
require,  and  sailed  to  oppose  the  supposed  enemy.  The  foreigners  proved  I 
to  he  Russiaua,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  peace.  The  county  gentl^fl 
men  of  Mid-Lothiau,  pleased  with  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  Bea-fenciblea'4 
at  a  critical  moment,  passed  a  yote  for  presenting  the  community  of  I 
fiahers  with  a  silver  punch-howl,  to  he  used  on  occasions  of  festivity,  T 
But  the  fisherwomei),  on  hearing  what  waJi  intended,  put  in  their  cluia  1 
to  have  some  separate  share  in  the  intended  honoraiy  reward.  Th«  U 
men,  they  said,  were  their  hushauds;  it  was  they  who  would  have  bees'  g 
Hafferers  if  their  hashandfihad  keeu  killed,  and  it  was  by  tlicir  p 
HJon  and  injunctions  that  they  emhai'ked  on  hoainl  the  gunboats  for  tha  ] 
public  service.  They  therefore  claimed  to  sliare  the  reward  in  somsB 
manner  which  should  distinguish  the  female  patriotism  which  they  biiiS 
shown  on  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  county  willingly  ad-jf 
mitted  the  claim  ;  and,  without  diminishing  the  value  of  their  comfdi-a 
ment  to  the  men,  they  made  the  females  a  present  of  a  valuable  hroocbi.  1 
to  fasten  the  plaid  of  the  queen  of  the  flsberwomen  for  the  time. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  these  Nereids  are  punctillioaal 
among  themselves,  aud  observe  different  ranks  according  to  the  co 
mudilies  they  deal  in.  One  espeiienced  dame  was  heard  to  char 
lerise  a  younger  damsel  as  "  a  puir  silly  thing,  who  had  no  amhition^fl 
and  would  never,"  she  prophesied,  "  rise  above  the  mimel-lliir  of  bum-*! 
ness." — Xbte  to  Antiqiuiri/. 
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gives  rise  to  the  well-known  Scottish  reproach  of  **  D'ye  tak'  me 
for  a  fishwife  ?"  The  style  of  bargain-making  carried  on  by 
the  fishwives  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  little  scene : — 

A  servant  girl  having  just  beckoned  to  one  of  them  is 
answered  by  the  usual  interrogatory,  "  What's  yer  wuU  the 
day,  my  bonnie  lass?"  and  the  ** mistress"  being  introduced, 
the  following  convereation  takes  place  : — 

**  Come  awa,  mem,  an'  see  what  bonnie  fish  I  hae  the  day." 

"Have  you  any  haddocks?" 

"  Ay  hae  I,  mem,  an*  as  bonnie  fish  as  ever  ye  clappit  yer 
twa  een  on." 

"What's  the  price  of  these  four  small  ones?" 

"  What's  yer  wull,  mem  ?" 

"  I  wish  these  small  ones." 

*'  What  d'ye  say,  mem  ?  sma'  baddies  !  they's  no  sma'  fish, 
an  they're  the  bonniest  I  hae  in  a'  ma  creel." 

"Well,  never  mind,  what  do  you  ask  for  them  ?" 

"  Weel,  mem,  its  been  awfu'  wather  o'  late,  an'  the  men 
canna  get  fish ;  ye'll  no  grudge  me  twentypence  for  thae 
four?" 

"Twentypence!" 

"  Ay,  mem,  what  for  no  ?" 

"  Tliey  are  too  dear,  I'll  give — " 

**  What  d'ye  say,  mem  ?  ower  dear !  I  wish  ye  kent  it :  but 
what'll  ye  gie  me  for  thae  four?" 

**  I'll  give  you  a  sixpence." 


«  Wll  gie  me  a  what  ?" 


**  A  sixpence." 

**  I  daur  say  ye  wull,  ma  bonny  leddy,  but  ye'll  no  get 
thae  four  fish  for  twa  sixpences  this  day." 

"  I'll  not  give  more." 

"Weel,  mem,  gude  day"  (making  preparations  to  go); 
"  I'll  tak'  eighteenpence  an'  be  dune  wi'f 

"  No  ;  111  give  you  twopence  each  for  them." 
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Aud  ao  the  cliaffiiring  goes  ou,  till  ultimately  the  fishwife 
will  take  tenpeuoe  for  the  lot,  aud  this  plan  of  asking  double 
what  will  be  takeu,  whicli  is  common  with  tlieni  all  and 
sometimes  succeeds  with  simple  hou3e\vives,  will  be  repeated 
from  door  to  door,  till  the  supply  be  exhausted.  The  mode 
of  doing  business  witli  a  fishwife  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  Antiqimry.  When  Moukbarus  bai-gains  for  "  the  bannock-  i 
fluke"  and  "the  cock-padle,"  Maggie  Mucklebackit  asks 
four  and  sixpence,  and  euds,  after  a  little  negotiation  and 
much  finesse,  in  accepting  half-a-crown  and  a  dram ;  the  latter  I 
commodity  being  worth  siller  juat  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries. 

The  fishwives  while  selling  their  fish  will  often  say  some-  i 
thiug  q^uaint  to  the  customer  with  whom  they  are  dealing,     I  ( 
will  give  one  instance  of  this,  which,  though  somewhat  ludi- 
crous, is  characteristic,  and  have  no  doubt  the  words  were   ' 
spoken  from  the  i)oov  woman's  heart.  "  A  fishwife  who  was  cry- 
ing her  "  caller  cod"  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  was  stopped 
by  a  cook  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  area  stairs.     A  cod  waa 
wanted  that  day  for  the  dinner  of  the  family,  but  the  cook 
and  the  fishwil'e  could  not  trade,  disagreeing  about  the  piice. 
The  night  had  been  stormy,  and  instead  of  the  fishwife  flying 
into  a  passion,  as  is  their  general  custom  when  bai^uing  for  I 
their  fish  if  opposed  in  getting  their  price,  the.  poor  woman   f 
shed  tears,  and  said  to  the  cook,  '  Tak'  it  or  want  it ;  ye  may  \ 
think  it  dear,  but  it's  a'  tJiat's  left  to  me  for  a  faither  o'  four  \ 
bairns.'" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  their  lying  and  cheating  in  \ 
the  streets  during  the  week  when  selling  their  fish,  there  i 
are  no  human  beings  in  Scotland  more  regular  in  their  | 
attendance  at  church.  To  go  to  their  church  on  a  Sunday,  i 
and  see  the  women  all  sitting  with  their  smooth  glossy  hair  I 
and  snow-white  caps,  staring  with  open  eyes  aud  mouth  1 
at  the  minister,  as  he  exhorts  them  from  the  pulpit  as  to  | 
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what  they  should  do,  oiie  would  think  thoui  the  most  inno- 
cent and  simple  creatures  in  existenca  But  offer  one  of  them 
a  penny  less  than  she  feels  inclined  to  take  for  a  haddoclc,  and 
he  is  a  lucky  fellow  who  escapes  without  its  tail  coming  acrosa 
his  whiskers.  Of  late  onr  fishwives  have  been  cousidering 
themselves  of  some  im]H)rtance.  Wlien  the  Queen  came  first 
to  Edinburgh,  she  happened  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  every 
printshop  window  is  now  stuck  full  of  pictures  of  Newhaveu 
fishwives  in  their  quaint  costume  of  short  petticoats  of  fiaming 
red  and  yellow  colours* 

The  sketch  of  fislier-Hfe  in  the  Antiquary  applies  as  well 
to  the  fisher-folk  of  to-day  as  to  those  of  sixty  years  since. 
This  is  demonstrable  at  Newhaven ;  which,  though  fortunate 
in  liaving  a  pier  as  a  rendezvous  for  its  boats,  thus  admitting 
of  a  vast  saving  of  time  and  labour,  la  yet  far  behind  inland 
villages  in  point  of  sanitary  arrangements.  There  is  in  the 
"town"  an  everlasting  scent  of  new  tar,  and  a  permanent 
smell  of  decaying  (ish,  for  the  dainty  visitors  who  go  down  to 
the  village  from  Edinburgh  to  partake  of  the  fish-dinners  for 
which  it  is  so  celebrated.     Up  the  narrow  closes,  redolent  of 

*  "  The  Swittiali  fishwonien,  or  "  fishwives"  of  Newhaven  iiiid  Fislier- 
row,  Ba  they  are  usuallj  deaignated,  wear  a  ilress  of  a  peculiar  and 
appropriate  fashion,  consisting  of  a  long  hlue  duffle  jacket,  with  wide 
sleeves,  A  blue  petticoat  Twually  tucked  up  so  as  to  form  a  pocket,  and 
in  order  to  show  olf  their  ample  under  pettic<«U  of  Lright-coloored 
woollen  stripe,  I'eaching  to  the  calf  of  tlic  leg.  It  luny  he  remarked 
that  the  upper  petticoats  are  of  a  atriped  sort  of  atulT  tecJinically  called, 
we  believe,  dru^et,  and  are  always  of  different  colours.  As  the  WDmen 
carry  their  load  of  fi^h  on  tht^ir  backs  in  creels,  supported  by  a  broad 
leather  belt  resting  forwanla  on  the  forehead,  a  thick  napkin  is  their 
usual  headdress,  although  often  a  musUn  cap,  or  mulch,  with  a  very 
broad  frill,  edged  with  luce,  and  turned  bock  on  the  head,  is  seen  peep- 
ing from  under  the  napkin.  A  variety  of  kerchiefs  or  pmall  shawla 
simiUir  tu  that  on  the  head  encircle  the  neck  and  bosoni,  which,  with 
thick    worsted   stockings,  and  a  pair   of  etuut  shoes,   complete   the 
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"  bark."  we  see  hanging  on  the  outside  atairs  the  paraphernalia  1 
of  the  fiaherman — his  "  propertie9,"  as  an  actoi'  would  call  ' 
them  ;  nets,  bladders,  lines,  and  oilskin  unmentionables,  with 
dozens  of  pairs  of  those  particularly  blue  stockings  that  se 
to  be  the  universal  wear  of  both  mothera  and  maidens, 
the  atair  itself  sit,  if  it  be  seasonable  weather,  the  wife  and 
daughters,  repairing  the  nets  and  baiting  the  lines — gossiping 
of  courae  with  opposite  neighbours,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
precisely  similar  pursuit ;  and  to  day,  as  half  a  century  ago, 
the  fishermen  sit  beside  their  hauled-up  boats,  in  their  white 
canvas  trousers  and  their  Guernsey  shirts,  smoking  their 
short  pipes,  while  their  wives  and  daughters  are  so  employed, 
seeming  to  have  no  idea  of  anj'thing  in  the  shape  of  labour 
being  a  duty  of  theirs  when  ashore.  In  the  flowing  gutter 
which  trickles  down  the  centre  of  the  old  village  we  have 
the  young  idea  developing  itself  in  plenty  of  noise,  and  adding 
another  layer  to  the  incrustation  of  dirt  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  sole  business  of  these  children  to  collect  on  their  bodiea 
These  juvenile  fisher-folk  have  already  learned  from  the  mud- 
larks of  the  Thames  the  practice  of  sporting  on  the  sands 
before  the  hotel  windows  in  the  expectation  of  being  re- 
warded with  a  few  halfpenca  "  What's  the  use  of  asking  for 
ailler  before  they've  gotten  their  denner?"  we  once  heard  one 
of  these  precocious  youths  say  tn  another,  who  was  propositi  ■ 
to  solicit  a  bawbee  from  a  party  of  strangers. 

To  see  tlie  people  of  Newhaven,  both  men  and  women, 
one  wouhl  be  apt  to  think  that  their  social  condition  was  one  . 
of  great  hardship  and  discomfort ;  but  one  has  only  to  enter 
their  dwellings  iu  order  to  he  disabused  of  tliis  notion,  and  to 
be  convinced  of  the  reverse  of  this,  for  there  are  few  houses 
among  the  working  population  of  Scotland  which  can  compare   ■ 
with  the  well-decked  and  well-plenished  dwellings  of  th^e  « 
fishermen.     Within  doors  all  is  neat  and  tidy.    When  at  the  • 
marriage  I  have  mentioned,  I  thought  the  house  I  was  invited 


to  was  the  cleanest  and  the  cosiest-looking  house  I  had  ever 
seen.  Never  did  I  see  before  ao  many  jjlatea  and  howls  in 
any  private  dwelling ;  and  on  all  of  them,  cups  and  saucers 
not  excepted,  iish,  with  their  Bns  spread  wide  out,  were  painted 
in  glowing  colours ;  and  in  their  dwellings  and  domestic 
arrangements  the  Newhaven  fishwives  are  the  cleanest  women 
in  Scotland,  and  the  comfort  of  their  husbands  when  they 
return  from  their  labours  on  the  wild  and  dangerous  deep 
seems  to  be  the  fishwife's  chief  delight.  I  may  also  mention 
that  none  of  the  young  women  of  Newhaven  will  take  a  hus- 
band out  of  their  own  commnnity,  that  they  are  as  rigid  in 
this  matrimonial  observance  as  if  they  were  all  Jewesses." 

The  following  anecdntic  illustration  of  the  state  of  informa- 
tion in  Newhaven  sixty  years  since  is  highly  characteristic  : — 

A  fisherman,  named  Adam  L ,  having  been  reproved 

pretty  severely  for  his  want  of  Scripture  knowledge,  was  re- 
solved to  baulk  the  minister  on  his  next  catechetical  visita- 
tion. The  day  appointed  he  kept  out  of  sight  for  some  time  ; 
but  at  length,  getting  top-heavy  with  some  of  his  companions, 
he  was  compelled,  after  several  falls,  in  one  of  which  he  met 

*  "  There  fishermen  and  fishermen's  ilniiyhtera  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage  to  each  other  with  a  Mmredness  only  second  to  the  strict- 
ness of  intermarriage  observed  ooiong  the  Jews.  On  making  inquiry  we 
find  that  occasionally  one  of  tlieso  biuom  young  damsels  chooses  a  hus- 
band for  herself  elsewhere  than  from  among  her  own  community  j  but 
we  understand  that  wheu  this  ociiure  the  bride  loses  caste,  and  has  to 
follow  the  future  fortunes  of  the  bridegroom,  wliatflvuc  these  may  luMi 
out  to  he.  Speaking  of  marriages,  the  present  great  scarcity  both  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  these  aniclee  of  fowl, 
seems  in  no  way  to  terrify  the  denizens  of  Newhaven,  for  there  the 
matrimonial  knot  is  being  briskly  tied.  While  chatting  with  some  of 
the  fisherroen  just  the  other  day  we  heard  that  two  of  these  celehralions 
had  taken  place  the  night  before,  and  that  other  four  weddings  were 
expected  to  come  off  during  this  week  ;  and  we  both  heard  and  mw  the 
fag  end  of  the  muncal  and  dancing  jollification,  which  was  held  in  a 
piiblic-hoiiM  on  these  two  recent  occasions,  and  which  was  kepi  up 
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with  an  accideut  tlmt  sciraewliat  disfigured  his  countenance,  tli 
take  shelter  in  hU  own  cottaga     The  minister  aniveil,  a 
was  informed  by  Jenny,  the  wife,  that  her  Imaband  was  abset 
at  the  fishing.     The  Doctor  then  inquired  if  she  had  carefully 
perused  the  catechism  he  had  left  on  his  last  vi 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  proceeded  to  follow  up  his  con- 
versation with  a  question  or  two.     "  Weel,  Jenny,"  said  thi 
minister,  "  can  ye  tell  ine  the  cause  o'  Adam's  fall  ?"     By  i 
means  versed  in  the  history  of  the  great  progenitor  of  t 
human  race,  and  her  mind  being  exclusively  occupied  by  h4 
own  Adam,  Janet  replied,  with  some  warmth,  "  "Deed,  air,  ; 
was  naething  else  hut  drink  !"  at  the  same  time  calling  upi 
her  husband,  "  Adam,  ye  may  as  weel  rise,  for  the  Doctor  keBl 
brawly  what's  the  matter  ;   some  claaiiin'  deevils  o'  neebooi 
hae  telt  him  a'  aboot  it !" 

The  remains  of  many  old  suiwrstitions  are  still  to  be  foundj 
about  Newhaven.     1  could  easily  fill  a  page  or  two  of  t 
volume  with  illustrative  anecdotes  of  sayings  and  doings  ' 
are  abhorrent  to  the  fisher  mind.     The  following  are  given  a 
the  merest  sample  of  the  number  that  might  be  collected. 

nntU  far  on  iu  the  next  aftemoun.  We  i^n  Me  little  to  tempt  the 
young  women  of  Newbaven  to  enter  into  the  tnarrisge  state,  for  it 
aeems  only  to  increase  their  bodily  laliour.  This  circuiustance,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  but  ratht-r  to  spur 
them  on  ;  and  we  recollect  of  once  actually  hearing,  when  a  girl  rather 
delicate  for  a  Newhaven  young  woman  was  about  to  be  raarried,  another 
girl,  a  strapping  lass  of  about  eighteen,  thus  express  herself  : — "  Jenny 
Flucker  takin'  a  man  !  she's  a  gude  cheek  ;  hoo  is  she  tae  keep  Iiini  ]  _ 
the  puir  man'll  hae  tae  eell  hia  fiah  as  weel  as  catch  them," 
upon  this  subject  of  int^i'marriages  among  the  Newhavcn  pwple  it  fa 
proper  to  mention  that  we  heard  contradictory  accounts  regarding  tl 
point  ;  some  saying  that  no  such  custom  eKipt<>ii,f>r  at  least  that  n 
rule  was  euforcad  by  the  community,  while  another  account  wa 
only  one  marriage  out  of  the  community  Itiid,  bo  fur  as 
knowledge  of  our  informant,  taken  place  during  tbo  last  eight  n 
years." — North  Briton, 
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They  have  several  times  "gone  the  round **  of  the  newspapers 
but  are  none  the  worse  for  that : — 

If  an  uninitiated  greenhorn  of  a  landsman  chanced  to  be 
on  board  of  a  Newhaven  boat,  and,  in  the  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  talked  about  "  salmon/'  the  whole  crew — 
at  least  a  few  years  ago — would  start,  grasp  the  nearest  iron 
^AoiTtfZ/,  and  exclaim,  **  Cauld  iron!"  "cauld  iron!"  in  order 
to  avert  the  calamity  which  such  a  rash  use  of  the  ai^pellation 
was  calculated  to  induce  ;  and  the  said  uninitiated  gentleman 
would  very  likely  have  been  addressed  in  some  such  courteous 
terms  as  "  0  ye  igrant  brute,  cud  ye  no  ca'd  it  redfish  T  Woe 
to  the  unfortunate  wight — be  he  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian, 
Churchman  or  Dissenter — who  being  afloat  talks  about  **  the 
minister :"  there  is  a  kind  of  undefined  terror  visible  on  every 
countenance  if  haply  this  unlucky  word  is  spoken ;  and  I 
would  advise  my  readers,  should  they  hereafter  have  occasion, 
when  water-borne,  to  speak  of  a  clergyman,  to  call  him  "  the 
man  in  the  black  coat;"  the  thing  will  be  equally  well 
understood,  and  can  give  offence  to  none.  I  warn  them,  more- 
over, to  be  guarded  and  circumspect  should  the  idea  of  a  cat 
or  a  pig  flit  across  their  minds  ;  and  should  necessity  demand 
the  utterance  of  their  names,let  the  one  be  called  "Theebet"  and 
the  other  "  Sandy  ; "  so  shall  they  be  landed  on  terra  firma  in 
safety,  and  neither  their  ears  nor  their  feelings  be  insulted  by 
piscatory  wit  In  the  same  category  must  be  placed  every 
four-footed  beast,  from  the  elephant  moving  amongst  the 
jungles  of  Hindostan  to  the  mouse  that  burrows  under  the 
cottage  hearth-stone.  Some  quadrupeds,  however,  are  more 
"unlucky"  than  others;  dogs  are  detestable,  hogs  horrible, 
and  hares  hideous  I  It  would  appear  that  Friday,  for  certain 
operations,  is  the  most  unfortunate  ;  for  others  the  most 
auspicious  day  in  the  week.  On  that  day  no  sane  fisherman 
would  commence  a  Greenland  voyage, or  proc(^ed  to  the  herring- 
ground,  and  on  no  other  day  of  the  w^ek  would  he  be  married. 
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In  iUuatrfttion  c<(  the  peculiar  dread  and  antipathy  of 
men  to  swine.  1  give  the  following  extract  from  a  volume 
published  by  a  scdioolmaster,  entitled  An  Historical  Account 
of  St.  Montince.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the 
one  called  Nethertown  and  the  other  Overtown — the  former 
being  inhabited  entirely  by  fishermen,  and  the  latter  by  agri- 
CLilturistj  and  petty  tradesmen: — "The  inhabitants  of  the 
Nethertown  entertained  a  most  deadly  hatred  towards  swine, 
as  ominous  of  evil,  insomuch  that  nut  one  was  kept  amongst 
them ;  and  if  their  eyes  haplessly  lighted  n[H)n  one  in  any 
quarter,  they  abandoned  their  mission  and  fled  from  it  as  they 
would  from  a  lion,  and  their  occupation  was  suspended  till  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  had  effectually  removed  the 
spell.  The  same  devils  were  kept,  however,  in  the  Uppertown, 
frequently  affonUng  much  annoyance  to  their  neighbours  be- 
low, on  account  of  their  casual  intrusions,  producing  much 
damage  by  suspension  of  labour.  At  last,  becoming  quite 
exasperated,  the  decision  of  their  oracle  was  to  go  in  a  body 
and  destroy  not  the  animals  (for  they  dared  not  hurt  them), 
but  all  who  bred  and  fostered  such  demons,  looking  on  them 
with  a  jealons  eye,  on  account  of  their  trafBc.  Armed  with 
boat-hooks,  they  ascended  the  hill  in  formidable  procession, 
and  dreadful  had  been  the  consequence  had  they  not  been 
discovered.  But  the  Uppertown,  profiting  by  pi'ovioua  re- 
monstrance, immediately  let  loose  their  swine,  whose  gnint 
and  squeak  chilled  the  most  heroic  blood  of  the  enemy,  who. 
on  beboldiny  them,  turned  and  fled  down  the  hill  M'ith  tenfold 
speed,  more  exasperated  than  ever,  secreting  thenjseh'es  till 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  had  undone  the  enchantment. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  most  authentic  tradition,  not  an 
animal  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  whole  territories  of  St.  Mod- 
ance  for  nearly  a  centurj- ;  and,  oven  at  the  present  day,  though 
they  are  fed  anil  eaten,  the  lisher  people  are  extremely  averse 
to  looking  on  thoni  or  speaking  of  Ibem  by  that  name  ;  but, 
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when  necessitated  to  mention  the  animal,  it  is  called  'the 
beast/  or  '  the  brute/  and,  in  case  the  real  name  of  the  ani- 
mal should  accidentally  be  mentioned,  the  spell  is  undone  by  a 
less  tedious  process — the  exclamation  of  *  cauld  iron '  by  the 
person  affected  being  perfectly  sufficient  to  counteract  the  evil 
influence.  Cauld  iron,  touched  or  expressed,  is  understood 
to  be  the  first  antidote  against  enchantment" 

At  Fisherrow,  a  few  miles  east  from  Newhaven,  there  is 
another  fishing  community,  who  also  do  business  in  Edinburgh, 
and  whose  manners  and  customs  are  quite  as  superstitious  as 
those  of  the  folks  I  have  been  describing.  "  The  Fisher-raw 
wives/'  in  the  pre-railway  times,  had  a  much  longer  walk  with 
their  fish  than  the  Newhaven  women  ;  neither  were  they  held 
in  such  esteem,  the  latter  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  salt 
of  their  profession.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  whose  memoirs 
were  recently  published,  in  writing  of  the  Fisherrow  women 
of  his  time,  says  : — **  When  the  boats  come  in  late  to  the  har- 
bour in  the  forenoon,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  more  than  time 
to  reach  Edinburgh  before  dinner,  it  is  not  unusal  for  them 
to  perform  their  journey  of  five  miles  by  relays,  three  of  them 
being  employed  in  carrying  one  basket,  and  shifting  it  from 
one  to  another  every  hundred  yards,  by  which  means  they 
have  been  known  to  arrive  at  the  fishmarket  in  less  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  three  of 
these  women  went  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  with  each  of  them  a  load  of  herrings  on 
her  back  of  200  pounds,  in  five  hours.''  Fatiguing  journeys 
with  heavy  loads  of  fish  are  now  saved  to  the  wives  of  both 
villages,  as  dealers  attend  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  and  buy  up 
all  the  sea  produce  that  is  for  sale.  In  former  times  there 
used  to  be  great  battles  between  the  men  of  Newhaven  and 
the  men  of  Fisherrow,  principally  about  their  rights  to  certain 
oyster-scalps^  The  Montagues  and  Capulets  were  not  more 
deadlv  in  their  hatreds  than  these  rival  fishermen.     Now  the 
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oysttr-gi'imiuls  mv  so  well  ilefined   tliiit  battk-s   upon 
qnestion  are  never  fought. 

Fishenow  has  long  been  ilistiiiguished  for  its  race 
hardy  and  iudnstrioua  tiahernien,  of  whom  there  are  aboul 
two  hundred  in  all.  They  go  to  the  herring-fishing  at  Caith- 
ness, at  North  Snnderlatid,  at  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  and 
Duobar,  and  about  sixty  men  go  to  Yarmouth,  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  Ten  boat-s, 
with  a  complement  of  eight  men  each,  go  to  the  deep-s) 
white-iishing,  and  two  or  three  boats  to  the  oyster-dredging;, 

The  white-fishing  of  Fisherrow  has  long  been  a  sta] 
source  of  income.  At  what  time  a  colony  of  fishermen  -was 
established  at  that  vill^'e  is  unknown.  Tliey  are  most  likely 
coeval  with  the  place  itself.  When  the  Reveif  nd  Dr.  Carlyle, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  wrote  {about  1790)  there 
were  forty-nine  fishermen  and  ninety  fishwives,  but  since  that 
time  the  numbers  of  both  have  of  course  much  increased. 

The  system  of  merchandise  followed  by  the  fishwives  in 
the  old  days  of  creel-hawking,  and  eveii  yet  to  a  considerable 
extent,  was  very  simple.  Having  procured  a  supply  of  fisli, 
which  having  bestowed  in  a  basket  of  a  form  fitted  to  the  back, 
they  used  to  ti-udge  ofi'  to  market  under  a  load  which  most  men 
would  have  had  difliculty  in  carrying,  and  which  would  have 
made  even  the  strongest  stagger.  Many  of  them  still  proceed 
to  the  market,  and  display  their  commodities ;  but  the  ma- 
jority, perhaps,  perambulate  the  streets  of  the  city,  emitting 
cries  which,  to  some  persons,  are  more  loud  than  agreeable, 
and  which  a  stranger  would  never  imagine  to  have  the  most 
distant  connection  with  fish.  Occasionally,  too,  they  may  be 
seen  pulling  tlie  door-bell  of  some  house  where  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  merchandise,  with  the  blunt 
inquiry,  "  Ony  baddies  the  day  ?" ' 

While  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  people,  I  may 
•  Sutiic  of  tills  iiiriiriiiftl.ioii  alioul  Fisliormw  ii.  rroiii  C/nim/iii-f  Journnl. 
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record  the  following  chamcteristic  anecdote : — "  A  clei-gyinau, 
in  whose  parish  a  pretty  large  fisliing-village  is  situated,  in  his 
visitations  among  the  families  of  the  fish-carriers  found  that 
the  majority  of  them  had  never  partaken  of  the  sacrament 
Interrogating  them  regarding  the  reason  of  this  neglect,  they 
candidly  admitted  to  him  tliat  their  trade  necessarily  led  them 
so  much  to  cheat  and  tell  lies,  that  they  felt  themselves  un- 
qualified to  join  in  that  religious  duty/'  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  add  that,  when  confidence  is  reposed  in  them, 
nothing  can  be  more  fair  and  upright  than  the  dealings  of  the 
fisher  class  ;  and,  as  dealers  in  a  commodity  of  very  fluctu- 
ating value,  they  cannot  perhaps  be  justly  blamed  for  endea- 
vouring to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  Prestonpans,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cockenzie, 
the  modern  system,  as  I  may  call  it,  for  Scotland,  of  selling 
the  fish  wholesale,  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  When 
the  boats  arrive  at  the  boat-shore,  the  wives  of  those  engaged 
in  the  fishing  are  in  readiness  to  obtain  the  fisli,  and  carry 
them  from  the  boats  to  the  place  of  sale.  They  are  at  once 
divided  into  lots,  and  put  up  to  auction,  the  skipper's  wife 
acting  as  the  George  Robins  of  the  company,  and  the  price 
obtained  being  divided  among  the  crew,  who  are  also,  gene- 
rally speaking,  ownera  of  the  boat.  Buyers,  or  their  agents, 
from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.,  are 
always  ready  to  purchase,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  scaly 
produce  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  being  whisked  along  the  rail- 
way at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  system,  which  is 
certaiidy  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  creel-hawking  plan, 
is  a  faint  imitation  of  what  is  done  in  England,  where  the 
owners  of  fishing-smacks  consign  their  produce  to  a  wholesale 
agent  at  Billingsgate,  who  sells  it  by  auction  in  lots  to  the  re- 
tail dealers  and  costermongers. 

Farther  along  on  the  Scottish  east  coast  is  North  Berwick, 
now  a  bathing  resort,  and  a  fishing  town  as  well ;  and  farther 
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cast  still  b  Uuubai',  the  seat  of  au  important  lierring-fi&liei 
— grown  from  a  fisliiog  village  iuto  a  country  town,  iu  whieJii 
a  mixture  of  agi'icultural  anil  fisMiig  interests  gives  the  pli 
a  somewhat  heterogeneous  aspect ;  and  hetwecn  St.  AWs  Hei 
and  Berwick-on-Tweed  is  sitiiated  Eyemouth,  a  fishiug-villagoj 
pure  and  simple,  with  all  that  wonderful  fi]th  scattered  ahou^ 
whicli  is  a  sanitary  peculiarity  of  eucb  towns.     The  populatdi 
of  Eyemouth  is  in  keeping  with  the  outward  appearance 
the  place.     As  a  whole,  they  are  a  rough  uncultivated  peopl) 
and  more  drunken  iu  their  habits  than  the  fishermen  of  th< 
neighbouring  villages.      Coldingham  shore,  for  instance, 
only  three  miles  distant,  and  has  a  population  of  about  oi 
hundred  fishermen,  of  a  very  respectable  class,  sober, 
dressed,  and  "  well-to-do."     A  year  or  two  ago  an  outburst 
what  is   called  "  revivalbm"  took   place  at  Eyemouth, 
Beeraed  greatly  to  affect  it.     The  change  produced  for  a  til 
was  unmistakabla     These  rude  unlettered  fishermf 
to  visit  the  public-houses,  refrained  from  the  use  of  oaths,  an< 
instead  sang  psalms  and  said  prayers.     But  this  wave  of  re« 
vivahsm,  which  passed  over  other  villages  besides  Eyemouth, 
has  rolled  away  back,  and  in  some  instances  left  the  people 
worse  than  it  found  them  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
cite  the  fish-tithe  riots  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say.     These 
for  which  the  rioters  were  tried  before  the  High  Court 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  some  of  them  punished, 
out  of  a  demand  by  the  minister  tor  his  tithe  of  fish. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  cost  of  Fife,  from  Burnt-' 
island  to  "  the  East  Neuk,"  will  be  found  studded  at  intervals 
with  quaint  fishiDg-villages ;    and  the  quaintest  among  the 
quaint  is  Buckhaven.     Buckhaven,  or,  as  it  is  locally  named, 
Buckbyne,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  a  picturesque  group 
houses  sown  broadcast  on  a  low  clifl!     ludeed,  most  fishi 
villages  seem  thrown  together  without  any  kind  of  plan, 
local  arcliitects  had  never  thought  of  building  their  villages 
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rows  or  streets;  as  the  fisher- folks  themselves  say,  their 
houses  are  "  a'  heids  and  thraws,"  that  is,  set  down  here  and 
there  without  regard  to  architectural  arrangement.  The  origin 
of  Buckhaven  is  rather  obscure  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  crew  of  a  Brabant  vessel,  wrecked  on  that 
portion  of  the  Fife  coast  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  The 
population  are,  like  most  of  their  class,  a  peculiar  people,  liv- 
ing entirely  among  themselves ;  and  any  stranger  settling 
among  them  is  viewed  with  such  suspicion  that  yeai-s  will 
often  elapse  before  he  is  adopt<jd  as  one  of  the  community. 
One  of  the  old  Scottish  chap-books  is  devoted  to  a  satire  of 
the  Buckhaven  people.  These  old  chap-books  are  now  rare, 
and  to  obtain  them  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  chapmen  were  still  can-ying  them  about 
in  their  packs ;  now  it  is  pleasing  to  think  they  have  been 
superseded  by  the  admirable  cheap  periodicals  which  are  so 
numerous  and  so  easy  to  purchase.  The  title  of  the  chap- 
book  refeiTed  to  above  is,  The  HUfory  of  Buckhaven  in  Fife- 
shirCy  containing  t/ce  Witty  and  Entertaining  Exploits  of  Wise 
Willie  and  Witty  Epjne,  the  Alc-mfc,  xoith  a  descriidion  of 
their  College y  Coats  of  Arms,  etc.  It  would  be  a  strong  breach 
of  etiquette  to  mention  the  title  of  this  book  to  any  of  the 
Buckhaven  people  ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
should  feel  so  sore  on  the  point,  as  the  pamphlet  in  question 
is  a  collection  of  very  vulgar  witicisms  tinged  with  such  a 
dash  of  obscenity  as  prevents  their  being  quot<jd  here.  The 
industrious  fishermen  of  Buckhaven  are  moral,  sober,  and 
comparatively  wealthy.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Scottish  fisher- 
folk  are  what  are  called  **  warm"  people ;  and  there  are  not 
in  our  fishing  villages  such  violent  alternations  of  povei-ty  and 
prosperity  as  are  to  be  found  in  places  devoted  entirely  to 
manufacturing  industry.  There  is  usually  on  the  average  of 
the  year  a  steady  income,  the  people  seldom  suffering  frem  "  a 
hunger  and  a  bui*st,"  like  weavers  or  other  handicraftsmen. 
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As  denoting  the  prosperuus  state  uf  llie  people  of  Bitck-.l 
haven,  it  may  be  stated  (hat  most  of  the  families  there  Uave'l 
saved  money ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  comparativelj  I 
wealthy,  having  a  bank  account,  as  well  as  conaiderahle  capt- 1 
tal  in  boats,  nets,  and  lines.     Fishermen,  being  much  away^fl 
from  home,  at  the  herriug-fishery  or  out  at  the  deep-sea  fish-  < 
ing,  have  no  temptation   to  spend  their  earnings  or  wasta^ 
their  time  in  the  tavern.     Indeed,  in  some  Scottish  tishinjJ 
villages  there  is  not  even  a  single  public-house.    The  Buck-<i 
haven  men  delight  in  their  houts,  which  are  mostly  "  Firtli— i 
built," — i.e.  built  at  Leitli,  on  tlie  Firtb  of  Forth.     Many 
of  the  boats  used  by  the  Scottish  fishermen  are  built  at  thati 
port  :  they  are  all  consfcnioted  with  overlapping  planks  ;  aucLl 
the  hull  alone  of  a  boat  thirty-eight  feet  in  length  will  cost  a 
sum  of  £60.   Each  boat,  before  it  can  be  used  for  the  herring  o 
deep-sea  fishery  must  be  equipped  with  a  set  of  nets  and  linea  ;* 
say,  a  train  of  thii-ty-tive  nets,  at  a  cost  of  £4  each,  making  a'l 
sum  of  £140  ;  which,  with  the  price  of  the  hull,  makes  thef 
cost  £200,  leaving  the  masts  and  sails,  as  well  as  inshore  am 
deep-sea  lines  and  mauy  other  etceteras,  to  be  provided  foi 
before  the  total  cost  can  be  summed  up.     Tlie  hundred  boata'J 
which  belong  to  the  men  of  Buekhaven  consequently  represenfrJ 
a  considerable  amount  of  capitaL     Each  boat  with  its  appur- 
tenances  has  generally  more  than  one  owner;  in  other  words,  3 
is  held  in  shares.     This  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,;! 
as  every  vessel  requires  a  crew  of  four  men  at  any  rate,  so  ^ 
that  each  boat  is  usally  manned  by  two  or  three  of  its  owneiS'l 
— a  pledge  that  it  will  be  looked  carefully  after  and  not  ba  J 
exposed  to  needless  danger.   With  all  tlie  youngsters  of  a  fisb-i 
ing  village  it  is  a  point  of  ambition  to  olitain  a  share  of  a  boat  J 
as  soon  as  ever  they  can  ;  so  that  they  save  hard  from  their  I 
allowances  as  extra  bands,  in  oi-der  to  attain  as  early  as  pos- J 
sible  to  the  dignity  of  pruprietoi'ship.    We  look  in  vain,  except  3 
nl.  sueh  wcmiluifiil  places  ns  Ifodidale,  to  find  manufacturing  1 
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operatives  in  a  similar  financial  position  to  these  Buckhaven 
men ;  in  fact,  our  fishermen  have  been  practising  the  plan  of* 
co-operation  for  years  without  knowing  it,  and  without  making 
it  known.  The  co-operative  system  seems  to  prevail  among 
the  English  fisher-folk  as  well.  At  Filey,  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  many  of  the  large  fishing  yawls — these  vessels  average 
about  40  tons  each — are  built  by  little  companies  and  worked 
on  the  sharing  principle  :  so  much  to  the  men  who  find  the 
bait,  and  so  much  to  each  man  who  provides  a  net ;  and  a  few 
shillings  per  pound  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  ship  go  to 
the  owners.  In  France  there  are  various  ways  of  engaging 
the  boats  and  conducting  the  fisheries.  There  are  some  men 
who  fish  on  their  own  account^  who  have  their  own  boat,  sail, 
and  nets,  etc.,  and  who  find  their  own  bait,  whether  at  the 
sardine-fishery  or  when  prosecuting  any  other  branch  of  the 
sea  fisheries.  Of  course  these  boat-owners  hire  what  assistance 
they  require,  and  pay  for  it.  There  are  other  men  again  who 
hire  a  boat  and  work  it  on  the  sharing  plan,  each  man  getting 
so  much,  the  remainder  being  left  for  the  owner.  A  third 
class  of  persons  are  those  who  work  off  their  advances  :  these 
are  a  class  of  men  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  pawn  their 
labour  to  the  boat-owners  long  before  it  is  requii*ed.  We 
can  parallel  this  at  home  in  the  herring-fisherj',  where  the 
advance  of  money  to  the  men  has  become  something  very 
like  a  curse  to  all  concerned. 

The  joint-stock  fishing  system  has  been  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  with  various  modifications,  for  a  very  long  period. 
Sliip-caq)enters  at  one  time  used  to  speculate  in  the  fisheries, 
and  build  boats  in  order  to  give  fishermen  a  shai-e  in  them, 
and  persons  who  had  nets  would  lend  them  out  on  condition 
of  getting  a  share  in  the  speculation.  The  two  or  three  fishei^ 
men  chiefly  concerned  would  assume  a  few  landsmen  as 
assistants.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  proceeds  of  the 
fishing  wei-e  divided ;  the  proprietoi-s  of  the  boat  drcw  each 
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one  deal,  every  man  half  a  deal,  and  every  net  wa.*  awarded 
half  a  deal,  The  landsmen,  being  counted  as  boys,  only  dre«l 
a  quarter  of  a  deal. 

The  retired  Buckhaven  fishermen  can  give  interesting  v 
formation  about  the  money  value  of  the  fisheries.     One,  whi 
was  a  young  fellow  five-aud-twenty  years  ago,  told  me  the^ 
herring-fishery  was  a  kind  of  lottery,  but  that,  on  an  average 
of  years,  each  boat  would  take  annually  something  like  a  hun- 
dred crans — the  produce,  in  all  cases  where  the  crew  werei^ 
part  owners,  after  deducting  a  fifth  part  or  so  to  keep  up  tin 
boat,  being  equally  divided.     "  Wien  I  was  a  younker,  8ir,'1 
said  this  persou,  "  there  was  lots  o'  herrJu',  an'  we  had  a  tim 
winter  fishin'  as  well,  an'  sprats  in  plenty.     As  to  white  fial 
they  were  abuudaht  five-au'-twenty  year  ago.     Haddocks  now 
are  scarce  to  be  hod ;  being  an  inshore  fish,  they've  been  a*! 
ta'en,  in  my  opinion.     Line-fishin'  was  very  profitable  fron 
1830  tu  1840.     I've  seen  as  many  as  a  hunder  thoosand  f 
q'  ae  kind  or  anither  ta'en  by  the  Buckbyne  boats  in  a  wee 
— that  is,  coiiutiu'  baith  inshore  boats  an'  them  awa  at  tl« 
Dogger  Bank.     The  lot  brocht  four  hunder  pound;  but  tlM 
kinds  of  fish  are  now  sae  scarce  that  it  taks  nmir  than  doobl 
the  labour  to  mak  the  same  money  that  was  made  then," 

In  the  pre-railway  ei"a,  most  of  the  fishermen  along  t 
east  coast  of  Fife  (at  Buckhaven,  Cellardyke,  SL  Monanot 
and  Fitteniveem),  as  also  the  fishermen  along  the  south  coast 
(Nortli  Bewick,  Dunbar,  Eyemouth,  and  Burnmouth),  used  to 
carry  their  catchings  of  wliite  fish  to  villages  up  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  dispose  of  them  to  cadgera  and  creel-hawkers,  who-  j 
had  the  retail  trade  of  Edinburgh  and  Ijiith  in  their  owa  J 
hands.      These    pei'sous    distributed    themselves    over    the] 
country  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  fish,  and  some  of  theml 
would  return  with  farm-produce  in  its  place.      The  profits  J 
realised  from  thus  retailing  the  produce  of  fisliermeii  belonging.'! 
to  distant  villages  enabled  tliose  who  iiisidod  on  firths  border*.! 
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iug  the  large  towns  and  cities  quietly  to  lie  on  their  oars. 
Railways  having  given  facilities  to  the  east  coast  of  Fife 
fishers,  as  well  as  those  on  the  opposite  coast,  to  send  their 
produce  to  market  from  their  own  respective  villages,  and  a 
new  class  of  traders  having  arisen — viz.  fishmongers  having 
retail  shops — the  creel -hawking  trade  is  now  fast  declin- 
ing, and  as  a  following  result  so  also  must  be  the  material 
wealth  of  the  villages  that  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  it.  In  fact,  railways  have  quite  revolutionised  the  fish 
trade.  There  are  a  few  females,  formerly  creel-hawkers,  who 
continue  still  to  act  as  retailers  of  fish.  But  many  of  them 
have  taken  shops,  and  others  stalls  in  retail  markets,  and 
attend  the  wholesale  market  regularly  to  purchase  their 
supplies.  These  retail  dealers  in  fish  do  remarkably  well  ; 
but  those  who  still  continue  to  hawk  about  a  few  haddocks 
or  whitings  when  they  can  be  procured  find  that  creel-hawk- 
ing is  but  a  precarious  trade. 

I  will  now  cany  the  reader  with  me  to  a  very  quaint  place 
indeed,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  TJie  Antiquary 
— Auchmithie  ;  and  then  on  to  Fittie,  at  Aberdeen — another 
fishing  quarter  of  great  originality :  we  will  go  in  the  steamer.^ 

Steamboat  travelling  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded 
by  the  railway  carriage  ;  but  to  tourists  going  to  Inverness  or 
Thurso  the  steamer  has  its  attractions.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
railroad  when  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey  is  not  an  ob- 
ject. On  board  a  fine  steamboat  one  has  opportunities  to 
study  character,  and  there  are  always  a  few  characters  on 
board  a  coasting  steam-vesseL  And  going  north  from  Edin- 
burgh the  coast  is  interesting.  The  steamer  may  pass  the 
Anster  or  Dunbar  herring-fleet. 

"  Up  the  waters  steerin', 

The  boaU  are  thick  aud  thrang ; 
Aboon  the  Bass  they're  bearin', 
They'll  shoot  their  nets  ere  hinj,'. 
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■'  TLe  mom,  like  siller  Hlitnciii', 
Tliey'll  baut  them  linn'  to  tuut' ; 
Syne  Joon  the  water  daQcin', 
Ciinie  hame  wi'  aixty  cran." 

The  passengers  caa  see  the  Bell  Itock  lighthouse,  aud  think  c 
the  old  legeud  of  the  pirate  who  took  away  the  floating  'bell'l 
that  had  been  erected  by  a  pious  abbot  on  the  Inchcape  Bocfc 
as  a  warning  to  uiariners,  and  who  was  pramptly  punished  fori 
his  aiu  by  being  shipwrecked  on  the  very  rock  from  which  hef 
had  carrieil  off  the  belL     After  leaving  Aberdeen,  the  Bnllera 
of  Buchau  are  among  tlie  wonders  of  the  shore,  and  the  s 
soughs  at  times  with  mournful  cadence  in  the  great  cavenia 
carved  out  by  the  waves  on  the  precipitous  coast,  or  it  foams 
and  lashes  with  majestic  fury,  seeking  to  add  to  its  dominions. . 
All  the  way,  till  the  Old  Man  of  Wick  is  descried,  guarding 
the  entrance  of  Pulteneytown  harbour,  there  are  ruined  caetles 
aud  ancient  spires,  anil  cui'ious  towers  perched  on  high  i 
cliffs  ;  or  there  are  frowning  hilis  and  sci'caming  sea-birds  tol 
add  to  the  poetiy  of  the  scene.    And  along  these  storm -wasliedl 
coasts  there  are  wonders  of  nature  that  show  the  strong  arm  I 
of  the  water,  aud  mark  out  works  that  human  ingenuity  couldB 
never  liave  acliieved.     Loch  Katrine  and  the  Pass  of  Cilencoef 
have  been  the  fashion  ever  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  Tnade  Soot' 
laud  ;  but  there  are  other  places  besides  these  that  are  woi 
visiting. 

The  supposed  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  ! 
Antiquary,  on  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  presents  a  conjunctio 
of  scenic  and  industrial  features  wliich  commends  it  to  noticafl 
At  Auchmithie,  which  is  distant  a  few  miles  from  Arbroath,] 
there  is  often  some  cause  for  excitement;  and  a  I'cal  storm  «■■ 
a  real  drowning  is  something  vastly  different  from  the  ship^V 
wi-cck  in  the  drama  of  Tlie  Tempest,  or  the  death  of  the  Colleea: 
Bawn.  The  beetling  cliffs  barricading  the  sea  from  the  land! 
nmy  be  traversed  by  the  tourist  to  the  music  of  the  i 
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lasting  waves,  the  dashing  of  which  only  makes  the  deep 
solitude  tnore  solemn  ;  the  sea-gull  sweeps  around  with  its 
shrill  cry,  and  playful  whales  gambol  in  the  placid  waters. 

The  village  of  Auchmithie,  which  is  wildly  grand  and 
romantic,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  as  the  road  to 
it  is  steep  a  great  amount  of  labour  devolves  on  the  fisher- 
men in  carrying  down  their  lines  and  nets,  and  carrying 
up  their  produce,  etc.     One  customary  feature  observed  by 
strangers  on  entering  Auchmithie  is,  that  when  met  by  female 
children  they  invariably  stoop  down,  making  a  very  low  curt- 
sey, and  for  this  piece  of  polite  condescension  they  expect 
that  a  few  halfpence  will  be  thrown  to  them.     If  you  pass  on 
without  noticing  them  they  will  not  ask  for  anything,  but 
once  throw  them  a  few  halfpence  and  a  pocketful  will  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  their  importunities.     There  are  two  roads 
leading  to  Auchmithie  from  Arbroath,  one  along  the  sea-coast, 
the  other  through  the  country.     The  distance  is  about  3| 
miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  the  country  road  is  the 
best ;  and  approaching  the  village  in  that  direction  it  has  a 
very  fair  aspect.    Two  rows  of  low-built  slate-roofed  houses, 
and  a  school  and  chapel,  stand  a  few  yards  off  by  themselves. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  village  is  a  stately  farm-house,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  on  the  south  side  a  Coast-Guard  station, 
clean,  white-washed,  and  with  a  flagstaff,  giving  the  whole  a 
regular  and  picturesque  appearance.     Entering  the  village  of 
Auchmithie  from  the  west,  and  walking  through  to  the  ex- 
treme east  end,  the  imagination  gets  staggered  to  think  how 
any  class  of  men  could  have  selected  such  a  wild  and  rugged 
part  of  the  coast  for  pursuing  the  fishing  trade — a  trade  above 
all  others  that  requires  a  safe  harbour  where  boats  can  be 
launched  and  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning  if  any  signals 
of  distress  be  given.     The  bight  of  Auchmithie  is  an  indenta- 
tion into  rocky  cliffs  several  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height    About  the  middle  of  the  bight  there  is  a  steep  ravine 
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or  guUy  with  a  small  stream,  ami  at  the  liottom  of  tliis  ravine  J 
there  is  a  small  piece  of  level  ground  where  a  fish-curing  house  1 
is  erected,  and  where  also  the  tiahemieu  pull  up  their  hoaU  that  n 
they  may  he  safe  from  easterly  gales.     There  are  in  all  al>out 
seventeen  boats'  crews  at  Auchmithie.     Winding  roada  with 
steps  lead  down  the  side  of  the  steep  brae  to  the  beach.    There 
are  a  few  half-tide  rocks  in  the  hight  that  may  help  to  break  . 
the  ftirj'  of  waves  raised  by  easterly  winds  ;  but  there  is  iio  j 
harbour  or  pier  for  the  boats  to  land  at  or  receive  shelter  from,  J 
Rud  this  the  fishermen  complain  of,  as  they  have  to  pay  JE2 1 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  each  boat     The  beach  is  steep,  and  J 
strewed  with  laige  pebbles,  excellently  adapted,  they  say,  fot  I 
drying  fish  upon. 

The  visitor,  in  addition  to  studying  the  quaint  people^  i 
may  explore  one  of  the  vast  caves  which  only  a  few  years  agoj 
were  the  nightly  refuge  of  the  smuggler.  Brandy  Cove  and'! 
Gnylet  I'ot  are  worth  inspection,  and  inspire  a  mingled  feeliug^l 
of  terror  and  {frandeur.  The  visitor  may  also  take  a  look  afel 
the  "Spindle" — a  large  detached  piece  of  the  cliffs,  shaped  I 
something  like  a  corn-stack,  or  a  boy's  top  with  the  apex*] 
nppermost.  When  the  tide  is  full  this  rock  is  sutTOundedfl 
with  water,  and  appears  like  an  island.  FisheMife  may  bafl 
witnessed  here  in  all  its  luivaniished  simplicity.  Indeed  fl 
nothing  could  well  be  more  primitive  thau  their  habits  and  I 
mode  of  hfe.  I  have  seen  the  women  of  Auchmithie  "kilt  1 
their  coats"  and  rush  into  the  water  in  order  to  aid  in  shoving,  I 
off  the  boats,  and  on  the  return  of  the  little  fleet  carry  the-f 
men  ashore  on  their  brawny  shoulders  with  the  greatest  ease  1 
and  all  the  nonchalance  imaginable,  no  matter  who  might  he  j 
looking  at  them.  Their  peculiar  way  of  smoking  their  had-  H 
docks  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good  example  of  their  oth^'J 
modes  of  industry.  Instead  of  splitting  the  fish  after  cleaning^V 
tlieru,  as  the  regular  curers  do,  they  smoke  them  in  their  round  1 
shape.    They  use  a  bnnt-l  witliout  top  or  iKittnm  iis  a  substitute  | 
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for  a  curing-house.  The  barrel  being  inserted  a  little  distance 
in  the  ground,  an  old  kail-pot  or  kettle,  filled  with  sawdust,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inside  is  then  filled  with  as 
many  fish  as  Can  conveniently  be  hung  in  it.  The  sawdust  is 
then  set  fire  to,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  barrel :  by  this  means  the  females  of  Auchmithie  smoke 
their  haddocks  in  a  round  state,  and  ver}^  excellent  they  are 
when  the  fish  are  caught  in  season.  The  daily  routine  of 
fisher-life  at  Auchmithie  is  simple  and  unvarj'ing ;  year  by 
year,  and  all  the  year  round,  it  changes  only  from  one  branch 
of  the  fishery  to  another.  The  season,  of  courae,  brings  about 
its  joys  and  sorrows :  sad  deaths,  which  overshadow  the 
village  with  gloom  ;  or  man'iages,  when  the  people  may  ven- 
ture to  hold  some  simple  /e/e,  but  only  to  send  them  back 
with  renewed  vigour  to  their  occupations.  Time,  as  it  sweeps 
over  them,  only  indicates  a  period  when  the  deep-sea  hand- 
lines  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  herring-drift,  or  when  the  men 
must  take  a  toilsome  journey  in  search  of  bait  for  their  lines. 
Their  scene  of  labour  is  on  the  sea,  ever  on  the  sea ;  and, 
trusting  themselves  on  the  miglity  waters,  they  pursue  their 
simple  craft  with  persevering  industry,  never  heeding  that  they 
are  scorched  by  the  suns  of  summer  or  benumbed  by  the  frosts 
of  winter.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  an  appropriate  season  for  the 
capture  of  each  particular  kind  of  fish.  Tliere  are  days  when 
the  men  fish  inshore  for  haddocks;  and  there  are  times  when, 
with  their  frail  vessels,  the  fishermen  sail  long  distances  to 
procure  lai-gor  fish  in  the  deep  seas,  and  when  they  must 
remain  in  their  open  boats  for  a  few  days  and  nights.  But 
the  El-dorado  of  all  the  coast  tribe  is  "the  herang."  This 
abounding  and  delightful  fish,  which  can  be  taken  at  one  place 
or  another  from  Januaiy  to  December,  yields  a  six  weeks* 
fishing  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  to  which,  as  has  already 
been  stat(»d,  all  the  fisher-folk  look  forward  with  hope,  as  a 
period  of  money-making,  and  whicli,  so  far  as  the  young  people 
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are  couceriieil,  ia  generally  exptcted  to  eiKl,lik(i  tht  tliird  volnme 
of  a  love-atory,  in  inatriinoiiy. 

Taking  a  jump  from  Ancbroitliie,  it  iw  desirable  to  pause  a  ' 
moment  at  the  small  Kshing  village  of  Fiiidou,  in  the  parish 
of  Banchory-Devenick,  in  Kincardineshire,  in  order  to  say  a 
few  words  about  a  branch  of  industry  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  that  ia  peculiar  to  Scotland.     Yarnionth  is  famed  for 
ita  "bloaters,"  a  preparation  of  herrings  slightly  smoked,  well 
known  over  England  ;  and  in  Scotland,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  is  that  unparagoned  , 
dainty,  the  "  Finnan  haddock,"  the  best  accompaniment  tliat 
can  be  got  to  the  other  substantial  components  of  a  Scottish 
breakfast.     Indeed,  the  Finnan  haddock  is  celebrated  as  8 
breakfiist  luxury  all  over  the  world,  although  it  is  so  delicate  , 
in  its  flavour,  and  requires  such  nicety  in  the  cure,  that  it  \ 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  at  any  great  distance  fti^m   > 
the  aeo-coast.     George  IV.,  who  had  certainly,  wliatever  may  i 
have  been  his  other  virtues,  a  kingly  genius  in  the  matter  of  j 
relishes  for  the  palate  (does  not  the  world  owe  to  him  the  di»-  j 
covery  of  the  exquisite  propriety  of  the  sequence  of  port  wine  J 
aiter  cheese  ?),  used  to  have  genuine  Finnan  haddocks  always 
on  his  breakfast-tablp,  selected  at  Aberdeen  and  sent  expi-esa 
by  coach  every  day  for  his  Majesty's  use.    Great  houses  of  brick 
have  now  been  erected  at  various  places  on  the  Moray  Firth 
and  elsewhere ;  and  in  these  immense  quantities  of  haddocks 
and  other  fish  are  smoked  for  the  market  by  means  of  burning 
billets  of  green  wood.     Formerly  the  fisher-folk  used  to  smoke 
a  few  haddocks  in  their  cottages  over  their  pent-fires  for  family 
use.     I  have  already  described  how  the  fame  of  tlie  Finnan  | 
haddock  arose.     The  trade  soon  grew  so  large  that  it  required-  j 
fl  collection  to  he  made  in  the  fishing  districts  in  order  to  get 
together  the  requisite  quantity ;  so  that  what  was  once  a  menj 
local  effort  has  now  become  a  prominent  branch  of  the  fish 
iRide.     But  it  is  seldom  that  the  hfinic-snioked  fish  can  I* 
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obtained,  with  its  delicate  Havouv  of  pcatr-ieek.  The  niami- 
factured  Finnau  or  yellow  haddock,  smoked  in  a  huge  ware- 
house, is  more  plentiful,  of  course,  but  it  has  lost  the  old  relish. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  clean  fireside  and  the  clear  peat-lire  in 
the  comfortably -furnished  cottage,  with  the  children  sitting 
round  the  ingle  on  the  long  winter  evenings,  listening  to  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  coast,  the  fish  hanging  all  over  the 
reeking  peats,  acquiring  the  while  that  delicate  yellow  tinge  so 
refreshing  to  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  a  choice  dish. 

Footdee,  or  "Fittie"  as  it  is  locally  called,  ia  a  quaint 
suburb  of  Aberdeen,  figuring  not  a  little,  and  always  with  a 
kind  of  comic  quaintness,  in  the  traditions  of  that  northern 
city,  ami  in  the  stories  which  the  inhabitanta  tell  of  each 
other.  They  tell  there  of  one  Aberdeen  man,  who,  being  in 
London  for  the  first  time,  and  visiting  St  Paul's,  was  surprised 
by  his  astonishment  at  its  dimensions  into  an  unusual  bui-st 
of  candour.  "  My  stars !"  he  said,  "  this  maks  a  perfect  feel 
(fool)  o'  the  kirk  o'  Fittie."  Part  of  the  quaint  interest  thus 
attached  to  this  particular  suburb  by  the  Aberdonians  them- 
selves arises  from  its  containing  a  little  colony  or  nest  of 
fisher-folk,  of  immemorial  antiquity.  There  are  alwut  a  hun- 
dred families  lining  iu  Fittie,  or  Footdee  Square,  close  to 
the  sea,  where  the  Dee  has  its  mouth.  This  community,  like 
all  others  made  up  of  fishing-folk,  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
differs  of  course  from  those  of  other  working-people  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  many  things  the  Ftxitdee  people  arc  like 
the  gipsies.  They  rarely  marry,  except  with  their  own  class ; 
and  those  bom  in  a  commtmity  of  fishers  seldom  leave  it,  and 
very  seldom  engage  iu  any  other  avocation  than  that  of  their 
fathers.  Tlie  squares  of  houses  at  Footdee  are  peculiarly 
constructed.  There  are  neither  doors  nor  windows  in  the 
outside  walls,  although  these  look  to  all  the  points  of  tho 
compass  ;  anil  none  live  within  the  square  but  the  fishermen 
and  their  families,  so  that  they  are  as  completely  isolated  and 
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secluded  from  public  gaze  as  are  a  regiment  of  soldiers  withio 
the  dead  walls  of  a  barrack.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spence,  of  Free 
St.  Clement's,  lately  completed  plans  of  the  entire  "toiin," 
giviug  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  t^?naiits  in  everj- 
house ;  ami  from  these  exhaustive  plans  it  appears  that  the 
total  population  of  the  two  squares  was  584 — giving  about 
nine  inmates  for  each  of  these  two-roomed  houses.  Bnt  the  - 
case  is  even  worse  than  this  average  indicates.  **  In  the 
South  Square  only  eight  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  single 
families;  and  in  the  North  Square  only  three,  the  others  being 
occupied  by  at  least  two  families  each — one  room  apiece — 
and  four  single  rooms  in  the  North  Square  contain  tiro  families 
each !  There  arc  thirty-six  married  couples  and  nineteen 
widows  in  the  twenty-eight  houses;  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct femilies  in  tliem  is  fifty-four."  The  Fittie  men  seem 
poorer  than  the  generality  of  their  brethren.  They  purchase 
the  crazy  old  Imata  of  other  fishermen,  and  with  these,  except 
in  very  fine  weather,  they  dare  not  venture  verj-  far  from  "  the 
seething  harbour-bar ;"  and  the  moment  they  come  home 
with  a  quantity  of  fish  the  men  consider  their  labours  over, 
the  duty  of  turning  the  fish  into  casli  devolving,  as  in  all  other 
fishing  communities,  on  the  women.  The  young  girla,  or 
"queans,"  as  they  are  called  in  Fittie,  carry  the  fish  to  market, 
and  the  women  sit  there  and  sell  them ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  is  the  officious  desire  of  their  wives  to  be  tho  treasurers  of 
their  earnings  that  keeps  the  fishermen  from  being  more  en- 
terprising. The  women  enslave  the  men  to  their  will,  and 
keep  them  chained  under  petticoat  governments  Did  the 
women  remain  at  home  in  their  domestic  sphere,  looking 
after  the  children  and  their  husbands'  comforts,  the  men 
would  then  pluck  up  spirit  and  exert  themselves  to  make 
money  in  order  to  keep  their  families  at  home  comfortable 
and  respectable.  Just  now  there  are  many  fishermen  who 
will  not  go  to-sea  as  long  as  tliey  imagine  their  wives  have 
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got  a  penny  left  from  tlie  List  hawking  excnrsiou.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  the  females  labouring  at  out-tloor  work.  There 
are  few  trades  in  this  country  where  industrious  meu  have  a 
better  chance  to  make  money  than  fisbenneii  have,  especially 
when  they  are  equipped  with  proper  machinery  for  their  call- 
ing. At  Arbroath,  Auchuiithio,  and  Focitdee  (Fittie),  the 
fishing  population  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  for 
enterprising  habits  and  social  progress.  When  the  wind 
is  in  any  way  from  the  eastward,  or  in  fact  blowing  hard 
from  any  direction,  the  fishermen  at  these  places  are  very 
chary  about  going  to  sea  unless  dire  neiiessity  urges  them. 

The  people  of  "  Fittie "  are  progressing  in  morals  and 
civilisation.  One  of  the  local  journalists  who  took  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  place  lately,  in  order  to  describe  tnithfully  what 
he  saw,  says : — "  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
l>eculiar  people,  and  so  in  many  respects  they  are  ;  but  they 
have  also  the  reputation  of  being  a  dirtily-inclined  and  de- 
graded people,  and  this  we  can  certify  from  personal  inspec- 
tion they  are  not  We  have  visited  both  squares,  and  found 
the  interior  of  the  houses  as  clean,  sweet,  and  wholesome  as 
could  well  be  desired.  Their  wbite-wnshed  walls  and  ceiling, 
their  wcll-nihhed  fnmiture,  clean  bedding,  and  frosbly-sanded 
floors,  present  a  picture  of  tidiness  such  as  is  seldom  to  l>e 
met  with  among  classes  of  the  )iopulation  reckoned  higher  in 
the  social  scala  And  this  external  order  is  only  the  index 
of  a  still  more  important  change  in  the  habits  and  character 
of  our  fisher-toun,  the  population  of  which,  all  who  know  it 
agree  in  testifying,  has  within  the  past  few  years  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Especially  is  this  noticed  in  the  care  of  their  children,  whose 
education  might,  in  some  cases,  bring  a  tinge  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  well-to-do  town's  folks,  Go  down  to  the  fisher 
squares,  and  lay  hold  of  some  little  fellow  hardly  able  to 
waddle  about  without   assistance  in  his   tliick    nuuliMlown 
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moleskins,  and  you  will  find  lie  lias  tlie  Sliortcr  Catechism  at 
his  tongue-eud.  Ask  any  employer  of  labour  ui  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  shoi-o  where  he  gets  hia  best  apprentices,  and  lie 
will  t«ll  you  that  for  industry  and  integrity  he  finds  no  lads 
who  surpass  those  fixmi  the  fisher  squares.  Inquire  about 
the  families  of  the  fishennen  who  have  lost  their  lives  while 
following  their  perilous  occupation,  and  you  will  find 
they  have  been  divided  among  other  families  in  the  squi 
and  treated  by  the  heads  of  these  families  as  affectionately 
if  they  had  been  their  own." 

As  regards  the  constant  intermarrying  of  the  fisher  class, 
and  the  woi'king  habits  of  their  women,  I  have  read  an  Italian 
fable  to  the  following  effect: — "A  man  of  distinction,  in 
rambling  one  day  llirough  a  fishing-village,  accosted  one  of 
the  fishermen  with  the  remark  that  he  wondered  greatly  that 
men  of  his  line  of  life  should  chiefly  confine  themselves,  in 
their  matrimniiial  connections,  to  women  of  their  own  caste,  and 
not  take  them  from  other  classes  of  society,  wlicre  a  greater 
security  would  be  obtained  for  their  wives  keeping  a  house 
properly,  aud  rearing  a  family  more  in  accordance  with  the 
refinement  and  courtesies  of  life.  To  this  the  fisherman  i-eplied, 
that  to  liim,  and  men  of  his  laborious  profession,  such  wives 
as  they  usually  took  were  as  indispensable  to  their  vocation 
as  tlieir  boat  aud  nets.  Their  wives  took  tlieir  fish  to  market, 
obtained  bait  for  their  lines,  mended  their  nets,  and  performed 
a  thousand  dilTerent  and  necessary  things,  which  husbands 
could  not  do  for  themselves,  and  which  women  taken  from  any 
other  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  would  be  unable  to  do. 
'  The  labour  and  drudgeiy  of  our  wives,'  continued  he,  '  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  peculiar  craft,  aud  cannot  by  any  means 
be  dispensed  with,  without  entailing  irreparable  injury  upon 
our  social  interests.'  Moral. — This  is  one  among  many 
instances,  where  the  solid  aud  the  useful  must  take  precedence 
of  the  showy  and  the  elegant." 
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As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  fishers  are  intensely 
superstitious.  No  matter  where  we  view  them,  they  are  as 
much  given  to  signs  and  omens  at  Portel  near  Boulogne  as  at 
Portessie  near  Banff.  For  instance,  whilst  standing  or  walking 
they  don't  like  to  be  numbered.  Rude  boys  will  sometimes 
annoy  them  by  shouting — 

"  Ane,  twa,  three  ; 
What  a  lot  o'  fisher  mannies  I  see  !" 

It  is  also  considered  very  offensive  to  ask  fisher-people,  whilst 
on  their  way  to  their  boats,  where,  they  are  going  to-day  ;  and 
they  do  not  like  to  see,  considering  it  unlucky,  the  impres- 
sion of  a  very  flat  foot  upon  the  sand ;  neither,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  can  they  go  to  work  if  on  leaving  their 
homes  in  tlie  morning  a  pig  should  cross  their  path. 
This  is  considered  a  particularly  unlucky  omen,  and  at  once 
drives  them  home.  Before  a  storm,  it  is  usually  thought^ 
there  is  some  kind  of  warning  vouchsafed  to  them;  they 
see,  in  their  mind's  eye  doubtless,  a  comrade  wafted  home- 
ward in  a  sheet  of  flame,  or  the  wraith  of  some  one  beckons 
them  with  solemn  gesture  landward,  as  if  saying,  **  Go  not 
upon  the  waters."  When  an  accident  happens  from  an  open 
boat,  and  any  person  is  drowned,  that  boat  is  never  again 
used,  but  is  laid  up  high  and  dr}%  and  allowed  to  rot  away — 
rather  a  costly  superstition.  Then,  again,  some  fisher-people 
perform  a  kind  of  "  rite  ^  before  going  to  tlie  herring-fishery, 
in  drinking  to  a  **wlute  lug" — that  is,  that  when  they  "pree" 
or  examine  a  corner  or  lug  of  their  nets,  they  may  find  it 
glitter  with  the  silvery  sheen  of  tlie  fish,  a  sure  sign  of  a 
heavy  draught. 

But  the  fishermen  of  other  coasts  are  quite  as  quaint, 
superstitious,  and  peculiar  as  those  of  our  own.  The  residents 
in  the  Faubourg  de  Pollet  of  Dieppe  are  just  as  much  alive  to 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  hour  as  the  dwellers  in  the  square 
of  Fittie,  or  those  who  inliabit  the  fishing  quarter  of  Boulogne. 
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It  is  a  pity  tliat  the  guido-l)ouk«  say  so  little  about  theec  ami 
aimikr  places,  Tlie  tisbing  quarter  of  Boulogne  is  not  uulikfl 
Newhaven :  there  is  the  same  "  ancient  and  fish-like  smell." 
the  same  kind  of  women  with  n  very  short  petticoat,  the  only 
difference  being  that  our  Scottish  fishwives  wear  wmifortiible 


shoes  and  stockings.  We  can  see  too  the  dripping  nets  hung" 
up  to  dry  from  the  windows  of  the  tunible-down-like  houses, 
and  the  ffaniim  of  Boulc^e  lounge  about  the  gutter's  side  on 
the  large  side  stones,  or  run  uji  and  down  the  long  series  of 
steps  just  the  same  as  the  fisher-folks'  children  do  at  home. 

It  is  only,  however,  by  penetrating  into  the  quaint  villages 
Kitunted  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Rrittany.  that  we 
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can  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
persons  who  are  daily  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  fisheries. 
The  clergymen  of  their  districts,  as  may  be  supposed,  have 
great  power  over  them,  and  all  along  the  French  coast  the 
fisher-people  have  churches  of  their  own,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly praying  for  "  luck,"  or  leaving  propitiatory  gifts  upon 
the  altars,  as  well  as  going  pilgi-images  in  order  that  their 
wishes  may  be  realised.  A  dream  is  thought  of  such  great 
consequence  among  these  people,  that  the  women  will  hold  a 
conference,  early  in  the  day,  in  order  to  its  interpretation. 
Each  little  village  has  its  storied  traditions,  many  of  them  of 
great  interest,  and  some  of  them  very  romantic.  I  can  only 
briefly  allude,  however,  to  one  of  these  little  stories.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  Bay  of  the  Departed  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  where,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  the 
boatmen  are  summoned  by  some  unseen  power  to  launch  their 
boats  and  ferry  over  to  a  sacred  island  the  souls  of  men  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  surging  waters.  The  fishermen  tell 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  those  midnight  freights,  the  boat  is  so 
crowded  with  invisible  passengers  as  to  sink  quite  low  in  the 
water,  and  the  wails  and  cries  of  the  shipwrecked  are  heard  as 
the  melancholy  voyage  progresses.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Island  of  Sein^  invisible  beings  are  said  to  number  the  invi- 
sible passengers,  and  the  wondering  awe-struck  crew  then 
return  to  await  the  next  supernatural  summons  to  boat  over 
the  ghosts  to  the  storied  isle,  which  was  in  long  back  days  the 
chief  haunt  of  the  Druidesses  in  Brittany.  A  similar  story 
may  be  heard  at  Guildo  on  the  same  coast.  Small  skiffs, 
phantom  ones  it  is  currently  believed,  may  be  seen  when  the 
moon  is  bright  darting  out  from  under  the  castle  clifls,  manned 
by  phantom  figures,  ferrying  over  the  treacherous  sands  the 
spirits  whose  bodies  lie  engulphed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not 
one  of  the  native  population,  so  strong  is  the  dread  of  the 
scene,  will  pass  the  spot  after  nightfall,  and  strange  stories 
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ore  tuld  of  pliaiitoiu  lights  and  woeful  demoiis  that  lure  t 
unsuspectiDg  wayfarer  to  a  treacherous  death. 

The  Parisian  tiahwives  are  clean  and  buxom  women,  i 
their  sisters  of  Newhaven,  and  tliey  are  quite  as  celebrated  if 
not  so  picturesque  in  their  costume.     About  a  century  and  a 
half  ago— and  I  need  uot  go  further  back — there  were  a  great 
number  of  fishwives  in  I'aris,  there  being  not  less  than  4000  J 
oystcp-wonien,  who  pursued  their  business  with  much  dexterity,  j 
and  were  able  to  cheat  their  customers  as  well,  if  not  bette 
thau  any  modern  fishwife.     One  of  their  best  tricks  was  t 
swallow  many  of  the  fineat  oysters  under  the  pretence  of  th^^ 
not  being  fresk    Among  the  Parisian  fisljwives  of  the  last  cen.ij 
tiiry  we  are  able  to  pick  out  Madame  Picaid,  who  was  famej 
for  hei'  poetical  talent,  and  was  [wrsonally  known  to  many  o 
the  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  last  century.     Her  poems  were 
collected  and  published  in  a  little  volume,  and  ultimately  by 
marriage  this  fishwife  became  a  lady,  having  married  a  very 
wealthy  silk  merchant.     The  fishwives  of  Paris  have 
been  historical:  they  have  figured  prominently  in  all  the! 
great  events  connected  with  the  history  of  that  city.    A  depu-^F 
tatiou  from  these  market-women,  gorgeously  dressed  in  silk-l 
and  lace,  and  bedecked  with  diamonds  and  other  precioaul 
stones,  frequently  took  paat  in  public  affairs.     Miraheau  wbi 
a  great  favourite  of  the  I'arigian   fishwives  ;  at  his   des 
they  attended  his  funeml  and  wore  mouraing  tor  liim.     The 
Poissardes  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  I 
dill  deeds  of  hontir  and  charity  that  one  has  a  difficulty  ioj 
reconciling.     It  was  no  uncommon  sight,  for  instance,  to  e 
the  fishwives  carrying  about  on  poles  the  heads  of  obuoxiouC 
persons  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  mob. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  fisher-folk,  I  nia^ 
as  well  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  quaint  eel-breodei 
of  Comacchio,  to  whom  1  have  already  liad  occasion  to  allude 
According  to  JI.  C'oste,  the  social  life  of  the  people  at  Coh 
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macchio,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  eel-culture,  is  very 
curious ;  but  I  think  the  industrial  phase  is  so  much  mixed  up 
with  the  social  as  to  render  the  two  inseparable.  The  com- 
munity is  in  a  sense — that  is,  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned 
— a  military  one,  and  strict  laws  are  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fishery.  A  large  number  of  the  men  live  in  barracks, 
and  observe  the  monkish  rule  of  passive  obedience.  Each  of 
the  islands  of  the  lagoon  may  be  described  as  a  small  farm, 
having  a  chief  cultivator,  a  few  servants,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  necessary  implements  of  labour,  its  living-house,  and  its 
store  for  tlie  harvest.  It  appears  so  natural  to  the  people  to 
suppose  these  stations  to  be  farms,  that  they  have  from  the 
very  earliest  times  described  the  various  basins  as  fields,  just 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  earth  instead  of  water  ;  and  of 
these  places  there  are  no  less  than  four  hundred,  tlie  most  im- 
portant of  them  belonging  to  the  state,  the  rest  being  private 
property.  The  government  of  the  whole  lagoon  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer-general  or  his  representative,  who 
rents  the  fisheries  from  the  Pope.  Tliere  is  a  large  body  of 
men  employed  by  him,  who  are  divided  into  brigades,  and 
whose  business  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  dykes,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  floodgates  during  the  seeding  of  the 
lagoon,  and  the  organisation  of  the  labyrinths  during  the  fish- 
ing-season. Tliis  cultivating  brigade  numbers  about  three 
hundred  men  ;  the  police  brigade  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  ;  and  besides  these  there  is  an  administrative 
brigade  of  one  hundred  individuals.  A  great  deal  of  work 
has  to  be  done  by  the  j>crsons  employed,  whether  at  the 
various  farms,  in  the  offices,  or  in  the  kitchen,  for  at  Co- 
macchio  a  large  portion  of  tlie  fish  is  cooked  for  the  market 
Upon  each  farm  there  are  about  twelve  labourers,  who  live  in 
a  barrack  under  severe  discipline,  having  all  things  in  com- 
mon. There  is  a  master  who  exercises  absolute  power  in  his 
own  domain ;  he  is  paid  a  salary  of  four  scudi  seventy-five 
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baiocclti  per  moutli,  witli  two  aud  a  half  pounds  of  tish  per 
day,  and  during  siimnier-ttrae,  wlien  tlic  fish  are  scarce,  he 
gets  au  additional  allowance  of  money.  The  rate  of  wages  at 
this  place  appears  exceedingly  small  when  contrasted  with  tliei 
payment  of  English  labour.  The  wages  of  the  learners  or 
apprentices  are  exceedingly  modest ;  they  are  remunerated' 
with  the  "  saii^won  penny-fee  "  of  26s.  iier  annum,  in  addition 
to  thoir  food !  But  then  the  poor  people  of  Coniaochio — tlie 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  labourer — are  all 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

But  it  is  right  tn  mention  also  that  a  greater  than  a  mere 
salaried  interest  in  the  labours  incideutal  to  the  working  of 
these  fish-farms  la  kept  up  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  «»- 
plo^M  having  a  share  of  or  commission  ou  the  produce,  which 
in  good  year.?  amounts  to  as  much  as  twelve  Roman  ecus  for 
each  man.  The  captain  is,  of  course,  responsible  in  every  way. 
for  his  farm,  Iwth  that  the  labonr  be  properly  caiTied  on,  and 
also  fur  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men  under  his  charge,  to 
whom  he  is  hound  to  set  a  good  example,  as  well  of  neatness 
in  dress  as  activity  in  business. 

Exiled  in  the  valley  which  they  cultivate,  each  family 
finds  it  necessary  to  devote  its  attention  to  those  domestic 
offices  so  necessary  for  ecouoniy  and  comfort.  The  vallanti 
take  in  turn,  aa  our  soldiers  do,  the  duty  of  cooking.  They 
place  the  fish  which  they  receive  as  a  part  of  their  wages  in  a 
common  stock,  to  which  is  added  such  provision  as  the  mes- 
senger may  have  brought  from  the  town.  When  the  cook  has 
prepared  the  repast,  they  all  sit  down  to  table  in  one  company, 
from  the  head  man  to  the  mmt  humble  servant ;  but  although 
they  mix  thus  promiscuously  together,  military  etiquette  is 
strictly  ol>served — the  foreman  occupies  the  place  of  honour, 
having  the  under-foreman  and  the  secretaiy  by  his  side,  next 
come  the  vallanti,  and  then  the  apprentices  and  cleanera  A 
benediction  is  then  pTOuounced.  aftcv  which  the  foiemau  serves 
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out  to  each  luan  liis  proper  modicum  of  food,  taking  care  to 
respect  those  rights  of  precedence  which  have  been  indicated. 
Eels,  cooked  upon  the  gridiron,  form  the  staple  of  the  repast, 
iind  the  diuner  is  washed  down  with  a  little  bosco-eli-eaco  wine 
After  dinner  is  over,  the  labourera  return  to  their  work. 
When  evening  arrives  some  remain  awake  all  nigbt,  seated  in 
arai-chuirs,  and  others  lie  ilowu  in  hard  beds  similar  to  thosu 
of  the  barracks.  None  of  the  nnploycs  of  the  valley  are 
idlowed  to  be  abseut  from  duty  without  a  written  permission, 
and  heavy  fines  are  exacted  on  any  occasion  of  this  rule  being 
intrmged.  The  discipline  of  each  valley  is  the  same,  and  one 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  monotonous  life  than  that  led  by 
these  humble  fishermen,  which  season  after  season  is  ever 
the  same,  and  goes  on  for  years  in  one  dull  unvarying  round. 
An  unexpected  tourist  excites  quite  a  commotion  among  the 
simple  people,  and  they  have  great  hopes  that  as  the  place 
becomes  known  to  the  outer  world  their  prison  life  will  ulti- 
mately be  ameliorated. 

The  fish  season  is  opened  with  great  solemnity  of  prayer, 
and  many  of  those  other  ceremonies  of  the  church  pccoliar  to 
Roman  Catholic  communities- — one  of  which  is  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  lagoon.  The  labyrinths,  which  have  been  con- 
structed from  hurdles  in  each  watery  field  (see  plan  in  "  Fish 
Culture  ")  are  crowded  with  fish,  so  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  trouble  in  the  capture,  and  the  saltcr  waters  of  the  sea 
being  let  in,  tlie  migratory  instinct  of  the  animal  is  excited, 
so  that  it  becomes  au  easy  prey  to  the  fishermen.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  taking  a  great  haul  of  fish  in  any  particular  valley, 
a  guu  is  fired  to  announce  the  glad  tiduigs  to  the  other 
islanders,  and  next  day  a  feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the  cap- 
ture, which  must,  however,  be  of  a  certain  amount. 

The  town  of  Comacchio  is  chiefly  a  long  street  of  one- 
storied  houses,  situated  on  the  principal  island  of  tlie  lagoon. 
There  is  a  cathedral  in  the  town,  but  it  is  entirelv  destitute  cf 
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any  architectural  character,  and  there  ia  a  tower,  from  the  top 
of  which  a  good  view  of  the  lagoon  aud  its  vai-ioua  islands 
may  be  obtained  ;  but  in  au  industrial  point  of  view  the  chief 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  great  kitchen  where  the  cure  of  the 
fish  ia  carried  ou,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Coraacchio  being 
that  a.  large  portion  of  the  eels  are  cooked  before  being  sent  to 
market     The  kitchen  where  the  eels  are  cooked  is  a  large  J 
room  containing  a  number  of  fireplaces  ranged  along  one  side.  I 
These  hreplacea  are  about  five  feet  square,  and  in  front  of  each  1 
of  them  are  hung  six  or  seven  spits  on  which  the  eels  are  I 
impaled  and  roasti',d.     The  fire  is  placed  on  a  low  grate,  and  1 
immediately  below  the  spits  is  a  trough  or  duct  to  catch  the  1 
grease  that  drops  i'rom  the  eels  while  cooking.     Before  beiogij 
roasted  the  fish  undirgo  an  operation.      A  workman  seated] 
before  a  block  of  wood,  with  a  small  hatchet  in  liis  hand, 
seizes  the  eels  one  by  one  and  with  great  dexterity  cuts  off  the 
head  and  tail,  which  are  given  to  the  poor,  divides  the  body  . 
of  the  eel  into  several  pieces  of  equal  length  according  to  ita-l 
size,  and  throws  them  into  a  basket  at  his  side.    Each  piece  stM 
the  same  time  ia  slightly  notched  to  facilitate  the  work  of  iheM 
next  operator,  who  with  equal  skill  aud  quickness  puts  the  bital 
on  the  spit    It  is  only  the  large  eels,  however,  that  are  docapt^ 
tated  and  divided,  the  smaller  ones  are  simply  notched  andfl 
stuck  on  the  spit    The  spits  tlius  filled  are  nest  handed  to  I 
the  womeu  in  front  of  the  fire.    Two  women  are  necessaiyJ 
for  each  fireplace :  one  reguhitcs  the  fire ;  the  second  lookn 
after  the  roasting  of  the  eels,  which  is  the  most  important! 
part  of  the  labour,  carefully  shifting  the  spits  from  a  higher  to  ■ 
a  lower  position  in  front  of  the  fire  until  the  fish  are  properly  1 
done,  when  the  spits  are  taken  off  by  the  woman,  who  placet  I 
them  aside  for  the  uext  operation.     Tliis  woman  also  attenda<~l 
to  the  gre-aae  that  collects  in  the  trough  below  the  spits,  and  I 
puts  it  ill  jars  for  future  use.    Besides  these  fireplaces,  there  are  1 
a  uumbor  of  furnaces  fitted  with  lan^-e  cii-cular  fiying-pana,  I 
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which  are  exclusively  attended  to  by  men.  All  the  fish  for 
which  the  spit  is  unsuitable  are  fried  in  these  pans  with  a 
mixture  of  the  grease  dropped  from  the  eels  and  olive- oil. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  even  during  very 
warm  weather,  before  being  cooked  This  operation  renders 
them  fitter  for  preservation.  The  eels  roasted  on  spits,  and  the 
fish  cooked  in  the  frjang-pans,  are  placed  in  baskets  of  open- 
work to  dreep  and  cool.  They  are  then  packed  in  barrels  of 
large  and  small  sizes.  The  packing  is  carefully  and  regularly 
done  similar  to  the  method  of  packing  herrings.  A  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  salt  is  poured  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  closed 
up.  The  vinegar  must  be  of  the  strongest,  and  the  salt 
employed  is  grey  rock-salt  instead  of  white  salt.  Previous 
to  exportation  the  bairels  are  branded  with  different  letters 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fish  contained  in  them. 

Another  method  of  preserving  the  fish  is  by  salting.  In 
the  room  devoted  to  this  operation  is  a  raised  quadrangular 
space  inclined  so  as  to  have  a  flow  into  a  kind  of  ditch  or 
trough,  similar  to  that  which  receives  the  grease  from  the  eels 
in  the  kitchen.  On  this  raised  space  a  layer  of  grey  rock-salt 
is  spread,  and  upon  this  salt  the  eels  are  disposed,  laid  at  full 
length  and  closely  squeezed  together.  Another  layer  of  salt 
is  spread  upon  the  eels,  and  then  another  layer  of  eels  is 
disposed  crosswise  on  the  first  row,  and  so  on  until  the  pile  is 
sufficiently  high.  A  layer  of  salt  is  spread  on  the  top,  which 
is  crowned  by  a  board  heavy  with  weights  to  press  the  fish 
close  together  and  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  into  the 
pile.  The  brine  that  exudes  from  the  heap  of  fish  and  salt 
flows  into  the  trough  already  mentioned.  When  the  fish  are 
considered  to  be  well  impregnated  with  the  salt,  which  re- 
quires a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  according  to  the  size 
of  the  eels,  the  fish  are  taken  down  and  packed  in  barrels,  the 
same  as  the  cooked  eels,  but  without  any  liquid.  There  is  a 
third  mode  of  preparation,  which  consists  in  first  immersing 
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them  for  some  time  in  the  brine  obtained  from  the  above  pro- 
cess of  salting  and  then  drying  them.  It  is  found  neceasaiy 
to  put  tiiem  into  this  liquid  when  alive,  as  otherwise  the 
entrails  would  not  absorb  enough  of  salt  to  preserve  them. 
In  order  to  render  the  operation  still  more  effective,  powdered 
salt  is  introduced  into  the  intestines  by  a  wooden  wd.  After 
this  they  are  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry  below  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  or  in  a  room  somewhat 
smoky.  The  eels  dried  in  this  manner  become  of  a  bronze 
colour  and  are  called  smoked,  a  name  which  is  also  applied 
to  all  the  fish  prepared  by  the  drj-ing  process,  although  smoke 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  When  the  fish  are  des- 
tined for  speedy  consumption  they  are  only  half-dried.  A 
barrel  of  pickled  eels  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounda 
weight,  and  costa  a  little  more  than  ninety-seven  francs.  Tlie 
fish  of  Comacchio  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Venice, 
Borne,  and  Naples  tliey  are  greatly  in  demand. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  income  obtained  at 
Comacchio  from  this  one  fish  ia  something  wonderful;  labour 
being  so  cheap,  the  profits  are  of  course  proportionately  large. 
The  population  of  the  lii{,'oon  is  about  seven  thousand  indi- 
viduals, and,  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  show,  their  mode  of 
life  is  exceedingly  primitive,  the  one  grand  idea  being  the 
fishery,  of  the  ingeniiity  and  productiveness  of  which  the 
population  are  very  proud. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  fiaher-folk  are  all 
tinged  with  melancholy — tfieii;  is  a  skeleton  in  every  closet 
There  is  no  household  but  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father 
or  a  son.  Annals  of  storms  and  chronicles  of  deaths  form  the 
talk  of  the  aged  in  all  the  flahing  villages.  The  following  nar- 
rative is  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  other  sad  tales  that  might 
be  collected  from  the  coast  people  of  Scotland.  It  was  related 
to  a  friend  by  a  woman  at  Musselburgh  : — "  Weel,  ye  see,  sir, 
I  hae'na  ony  great  story  till  tell.    At  the  time  I  lost  my  guid: 
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man  I  was  liviu'  Joou  by  at  the  Puds  (Prestonpans,  a  iisliiiig 
village).  The  lierrin'  season  waa  ower  aboot  a  month,  and 
my  giiidman  had  laid  by  a  guid  pickle  siller,  and  we  had 
skytclied  oot  a  lot  o'  plans  for  the  futur'.  We  had  nae  bairns 
o'  oot  ain,  although  wc  had  been  married  for  mony  years ;  but 
we  Iiad  been  lang  thinkiu'  o'  takin'  iu  a  wee  orphint  till  bring 
up  as  oor  ain  ;  and  noo  that  the  siller  was  geyau'  plenty,  we 
settled  that  Mairon  M'Farlane  should  come  hame  till  us  by 
the  beginuin'  o'  November.  My  guidmaa  was  thinkin'  aboot 
buyin'  a  new  boat,  although  his  auld  ane  was  no  sae  mucklo 
the  waur  for  wear.  I  was  thinkin'  aboot  a.skin'  tho  gutdmati 
for  a  new  Sunday's  goon  ;  in  fac',  we  were  biggin'  castles  in 
the  air  a'  on  tlie  foundation  o'  the  berrin'  siller ;  but  hech,  sir, 
it's  ower  true  that  man — ay,  and  woman  tae — purposes,  but 
the  Great  Almighty  disposes.  The  wee  orphint  wasna  till  find 
a  new  faither  and  mitlier  in  my  guidman  and  me  ;  the  auld 
boat  wasna  till  raak'  room  for  a  new  aue ;  and  ray  braw 
Sunday  goon,  which,  gin  I  had  had  my  choice,  would  hae  been 
a  bricht  sky-blue  ane,  was  changed  intae  black — black  as 
nicht,  black  as  sorrow  and  as  death  could  mak'  it.  There 
was  a  fine  hshin'  o'  the  baddies,  and  the  siller  in  the  bauk 
was  growing  bigger  ilka  week,  for  the  watber  was  at  its  best, 
and  the  fish  plentifu'.  Aweel,  on  the  nicht  o'  the  seventcent 
(I  November,  after  I  had  put  a'  the  lines  in  order,  and  gien 
Archibald  his  supper,  aff  he  gangs  fitie  the  herbour  wi'  his 
boat,  and  four  as  nice  young  chiels  as  ye  ever  set  an  ee  on  for 
a  crew.  An'  there  wasna  muckle  fear  o'  dirty  wather,  although 
the  sun  had  gaen  doon  rayther  redder  than  we  could  bae 
wished.  Some  o'  the  new  niarrieil,  and  some  o'  the  lasses  that 
were  sune  tae  be  married,  used  tae  gang  doon  tae  the  herbour, 
and  see  their  guidinen  aud  their  sweethearts  awa'.  I  was  lang 
by  wi'  that  sort  o'  thing  ;  no  that  my  love  was  less,  but  my 
contidence  was  mair,  seein'  that  it  had  been  tried  and  faund 
tnie  thi-ougli  the  lang  period  o'  fourteen  years.     As  I  was 
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tidyin'  up  the  hoose  afore  gangin'  till  ray  bed,  I  heard  the    , 
men  in  the  boats  cryin'  till  ane  anither,  as  they  were  wopkin' 
oot  intae  the  firth.     Tae  beil  I  gaed,  and  lookiu'  at  the  low  o* 
the  fire,  a3  it  kecpit  flichteriu'  up  and  ileein'  awa',  aune  set  me 
sooud  asleep.     "What  daftlike  things  folks  think,  see,  and  dae 
in  their  sleep.     I  dreamt  that  uicht  that  I  was  walkin'  alang 
the  sands  till  meet  my  guidniaii,  wha  had  landed  Iiis  boat  at 
Morrison's  Haven.     Tlie  sun  was  shinin'  beantifu'  and  the 
waves  were  comiu'  tumlin'  up  the  sand,  sparklin"  and  lauchiu'   , 
in  the  sunliclit,  dancin'  as  if  they  never  did  ony  ill.     I  saw 
my  guidman  at  the  distance,  and  I  put  my  best  fit  forrit  till 
meet  him.     T  was  as  near  him  as  tae  see  his  face  distinckly, 
and  was  aboot  tae  cry  oot^  'Archibald,  wliat  sort  o'  fishiu'  hao 
ye  had?'  when  a' on  a  auddint  a  great  muckle  hand  cam'doon  4 
frae  the  sky,  and  puttin'  its  finger  and  thoom  roond  my  guid-fl 
man,  lifted  liim  clean  oot  o'  my  sicht  jist  in  a  meeniL     TheJ 
fricht  o'  the  dream  waukeued  me,  and  I  tornetl  on  my  sidefl 
and  lookit  at  whaur  the  fire  ought  tae  be,  but  it  was  a'  blaclcj 
ness.    The  hoose  was  shakin'  as  if  the  great  muckle  hand  hac 
gruppit  it  by  the  gavel,  and  was  shnkiu'  it  like  a  wunuelstraw;! 
Hech,  sir,  ye  leeve  up  in  a  toon  o'  lands,  and  dinna  ken  whi^fl 
B  storm  ia.    Aiblins  ye  get  up  in  the  momiii'  and  see  a  tree  otM 
twa  lyin'  across  the  road,  and  a  hun  tummilt  ower  the  rufe,  andfl 
a  Idttlin'  or  twa  smoort  aneath  an  auld  barrel ;  but  bleiss  yen 
sir,  that's  no  a  storm  sic  as  we  folk  on  the  seaside  ken  o'^ 
Na,  na !     The  sky — sky  !  there's  nae  sky,  a'  is  as  black  i 
black  can  be  ;  ye  may  put  your  hand  oot  and  fill  your  nievi 
wi'  the  darkness,  exceppin'  the  times  when  the  lichtnin'  fiaaheflj 
doon  like  a  twisted  threid  o'  purple  gowd  ;  and  then  ye  cans 
see  Uie  wavea  lookin'  ower  ane  anither's  heads,  and  gnashii^fl 
their  teeth,  as  ye  micht  think,  and  cryin'  oot  in  their  anger  fatM 
puir  folk's  lives.     Siccan  a  nicht  it  was  when  I  waukene4  ■ 
My  guidman  had  been  oot  in  mouy  a  storm  aforo,  sae  I  com- 
forted mysel'  wi'  thinkin'  that  he  would  gey  and  Ukely  mak 
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for  Nortli  Barwick  or  Dunbar  when  lie  saw  tlie  wather  airtin' 
for  coorse.  1  wasua  frightened,  yet  I  coiildua  sleep  for  the 
roarin'  o'  the  wind.  Mornin'  cam'.  I  gaed  doon  till  the  shore, 
and  a'  the  wives  and  sweetheai'ts  o'  the  Pans  gaed  wi'  me. 
There  was  a  heavy  fog  ou  the  sea,  aae  thick  that  neither 
Tncbkeith  nor  the  Law  were  to  he  seen.  Naething  was  there 
but  the  sea  and  the  muckle  waves  lowpin'  up  and  dashiii' 
themselves  tae  death  ou  the  racks  and  the  sauds.  Eastwards 
and  westwai-ds  we  lookit,  an'  better  lookit,  but  naethiug  was 
till  be  seen  but  the  fog  and  the  angry  roaring  sea— no  a  boat, 
no  a  sail  was  visible  on  a'  the  wild  waters.  Weel,  we  had  a 
lang  confab  on  the  shore  as  tae  what  our  guidmen  and  our 
sweetheai'ts  micht  aiblius  hae  dune.  It  was  settled  amitng  us 
without  a  doot  that  they  bad  gaue  intiU  North  Berwick  or 
Dunbar,  and  sae  we  expeckit  that  in  the  afternoon  they  would 
maybe  tak'  the  road  and  come  hanie  till  comfort  us.  After 
denner  we — that  is,  the  wives  and  sweethearts — took  tJi6  gait 
and  went  as  far  as  Gosfort  Sands  till  meet  our  guidmen  and 
the  lads.  The  rain  was  pourin'  doon  like  mad  ;  but  what  was 
that  till  us  ?  we  were  lookin'  for  what  was  a'  the  world  till  our 
bosoms,  and  through  wind  and  weet  we  went  tae  find  it,  and 
we  nayther  felt  the  cauld  blast  nor  the  showers.  Cauldly  and 
greyly  the  short  day  fell  upon  the  Berwick  Law.  Darker  and 
darker  grew  the  gloamin',  but  uae  word  o'  them  we  loo'd  afore 
a'  the  world.  The  nicht  closed  in  at  lang  and  last,  and  no  a 
soond  o'  the  welcome  voices.  £h,  sir,  aften  and  often  hae  I 
said,  and  sang  ower  till  myscl',  the  bonny  wonls  o'  poetry  that 
says  — 

'  His  very  foot  haa  music  in'l, 
An  be  coiitM  up  the  Elair.' 

But  Archibald's  feet  were  never  mair  till  come  pap,  pappin, 
in  at  the  door.  Twa  son'owfu'  and  iang  lang  days  passed  awa', 
and  the  big  waves,  aa  if  mockin'  our  sorrow,  Hang  the  spars  o" 
the  boats  up  aniang  the  iMJcks,  and  there  was  weepin*  and 
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wailitt*  when  we  saw  them,  ( 
there  was  'laineutatioii  and  sorrow  and  woe'  We  kent  then 
that  we  micht  look  across  the  sea,  but  ower  the  watera  would 
nevei-  blink  the  eeu  that  made  suuahine  arouud  our  hearths  ; 
ower  the  waters  would  never  come  the  voices  that  were  uiair 
delightfu'  than  the  music  o'  the  simmer  winds  when  the  leaves 
gang  dancing  till  their  sang.  My  story,  sir,  is  dune.  I  hae 
nae  inair  tae  telL  Sufficient  and  suffice  it  till  say,  that  there 
was  great  grief  at  the  Pans— Eachel  weepui'  for  her  weans, 
and  wouldna  he  comforted.  The  windows  were  darkened,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  wi'  aighin'  and  sahbin'." 

Hesuming  our  tour,  I  may  hint  to  the  i-eader  that  it  Is  well 
worth  wliile,  by  way  of  variety,  to  see  the  fishing  population 
of  the  various  towns  on  the  Moray  Firth.  Taking  the  south 
side  as  the  hest  point  of  advantage,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  from  Gamrie  to  I'oi-tgoi-don  there  may  be  found  many 
studies  of  character,  and  bits  of  land-,  or  rather  sea-scape,  that 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else.  Portsoy,  Culleii,  Portesaie, 
Huckie,  Porlgordon,  are  every  one  of  them  places  where 
all  the  specialities  of  fisher  life  may  be  studied.  Buckie, 
from  its  size,  may  be  named  as  a  kind  of  metropolis  among 
these  porta  ;  and  it  differs  from  some  of  them  inasmuch  as 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  its  fisher-folk,  a  inei'cantilc  popu- 
lation as  well'  Tlie  town  is  divided  and  subdivided  by 
means  of  its  natural  situation.  There  is  Buckie-east-tluii 
burn.  New  Buckie,  Nether  Buckie,  Buekic-helow-the-1 
Bnckie-aboon- the -brae,  and,  of  course,  Buckie-west^ 
burn.  A  curious  system  of  "  nicknames"  prevails  among  the 
fisher-people,  and  most  notahly  among  those  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  in  some  of  the  Scottish  weaving  villages  as  welL 
In  all  com  muni  cat  ioiis  with  the  people  their  "to"  (i.e.  addi- 
tional), or,  as  the  local  pronunciation  has  it,  "tec"  names, 
must  be  used.  At  a  public  dinner  a  few  months  ago  several 
of  the  Buckie  fishermen  were  present ;  and  it  was  noticeable 
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that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  weiv  cart-fui,  in  their  reports 
of  the  pi-oceedings,  to  couple  with  the  real  names  of  the  lueii 
the  appellations  by  which  they  were  best  known — as  "  Mr. 
Peter  Cowie, '  lauglegs,'  proposed  the  health,  etc."  So,  upon 
all  occflsions  of  registering  births,  marriages,  or  deaths,  the 
"tee"  name  must  be  i-ecoitled.  If  a  fislierman  he  summoned 
to  answer  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  is  called  not  only  Ly  his 
proper  name,  but  hy  his  niekuamo  as  well.  In  many  of  tlio 
fishing  villages,  where  the  population  is  only  a  lew  liundretls, 
there  will  not,  peiliaps,  be  half  a  dozen  sui'aames,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  therefore  will  be  related  "  tlirough* 
ilher,"  as  such  intermixture  is  called  in  Scotland.  The  variety 
of  nicknames,  therefoi'e,  is  wonderful,  but  necessary  in  order 
to  the  identification  of  the  different  members  of  the  few 
families  who  inhabit  the  fishuig  villagei  The  difl'ereut  divi- 
sions of  Buckie,  for  instama,  are  inhabited  by  diflercnt  cliias ; 
on  tlie  west  aide  of  the' river  or  burn  there  are  none  but  Iteids 
and  Stewarts,  while  on  the  east  side  we  have  only  Cowies  and 
Murrays.  Cowie  is  a  very  common  name  on  the  shores  of  tho 
Moray  Firth  ;  at  ^Vhitehilla,  and  other  villages,  there  are 
many  bearing  that  si^oitme,  and  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  such  nicknames  as  Shavie,  Pinchic,  Howdie,  Doddiies, 
etc.,  are  employed.  Id  some  families  the  nicknaum  has  come 
to  be  as  hereditary  as  the  surname  ;  and  when  Sha\ie  senior 
crosses  "  that  bourne,"  etc.,  Sbavie  junior  will  alill  peipetuat« 
the  family  "  tee  "  name.  All  kinds  of  circumstances  are  indi- 
cated by  thefio  names — pei'suoul  blemishes,  peculiurities  of 
manner,  etc.  There  is,  in  consequence,  Gley'd  Sandy  Cowie, 
Gley'd  Sandy  Cowie.  dum])ie,  and  Big  Ciley'd  Sandy  Cowie  ; 
there  is  Souples,  Uoup-the-Lift,  Lang-nose,  BmnJy,  Stottio, 
Hawkie,  ete.  Every  name  in  church  or  state  is  represcnteii 
— kings,  barons,  bisliops,  doctors,  parsons,  and  deacons  ;  and 
others,  in  countless  variety,  that  have  neither  rhyme  nor  rea- 
son to  'account  for  them. 
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Aa  an  instance  of  the  many  awkward  contretemps  which 
occur  through  the  multiplicity  of  siinilnr  uamea  in  the  north- 
ern fishing  villages,  the  following  may  he  recorded  : — In  a  cer- 
tain town  lived  two  married  men,  each  of  tht-m  yclept  Adam 
Flucker,  and  their  individuality  was  preserved  hy  those  who 
knew  them  entitling  them  as  Fleukie  (Flounder)  Flucker,  and 
Hfltldie  (Haddock)  Flucker.  Fleukie  was  blessed  with  a  lai^ 
family,  with  probable  increase  of  the  same,  and  curaed  with 
a  wife  who  ruled  him  like  a  despot.  Haddie  had  possessed 
for  many  years  a  treasure  of  a  wife,  but  prospect  of  a 
family  there  was  none.  Now  these  things  were  unknown  to 
the  carrier,  who  had  newly  entered  on  his  office.  From  the 
store  of  an  inland  town  lie  had  received  two  packages,  one  for 
Haddie  (a  fashionable  petticoat  of  the  gaudiest  red),  and  the 
other  for  Fleukie  (a  stout  wooden  cradle),  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  similar  article  worn  out  by  long  service.  The  carrier,  in 
simplicity  of  ignorance,  reversed  the  destination  of  the  pack- 
ages, which,  of  course,  were  I'eturned  to  the  inland  merchant 
with  threats  of  vengeance  and  vows  never  to  patronise  his 
store  again. 

Let  the  reader  take,  as  an  example  of  the  quaint  ways  and 
absui-d  superstitions  "f  the  Moray  Firth  fisher-folk,  the  follow- 
ing little  episoiie,  ■which  took  place  in  the  Small-Debt  Court 
at  Buckie,  at  the  instance  of  a  man  who  had  been  hired  to 
assist  at  the  herring-fishery,  and  who  was  pursuing  his  em- 
ployer for  his  wages : — 

On  the  case  being  called,  the  pursuer  stated  that  he  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  defender  from  his  employment  without 
just  cause,  indeed  without  any  cause  at  all ;  and  the  defender, 
on  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  at  once  admitted  the  dis- 
missal, and  to  the  gi-eat  astonishment  of  the  Sheriff,  confessed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  it,  except  tlie  fact 
that  the  pursuer's  name  was  "  Koss." 

Ye  see,  my  Lord,  1  did  engage  him,  though  I  was  weel 
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tauld  by  my  neibors  tliat  I  sndna  dee*t,  and  that  I  cudua  e^xpect 
te  liae  ooy  luck  wi'  him,  as  it  was  weel  keut  that  '  Eoss '  was  an 
unlucky  name.  I  thocht  this  was  nonsense,  but  I  ken  better 
noo.  He  gaed  te  sea  wi'  us  for  a  week,  and  I  canna  say  but 
that  he  did's  wark  weel  eneuch  ;  but  we  never  gat  a  scale. 
Sae  the  next  week,  I  began  to  think  there  beet  te  be  some- 
thing in  fat  my  neibora  said  ;  sae  upo'  the  Monday  I  wadna 
tak'  him  oot,  and  left  him  ashore,  and  that  very  night  we  had 
a  gran'  shot;  and  ye  ken  yersel',  my  Lord,  that  it  wad  hae  been 
ower  superstishus  to  keep  him  after  that,  and  sae  I  w^ad  hae 
uaething  mair  te  dae  wi*  him,  and  pat  him  aboot  s  business." 

The  Sheriff  was  much  amused  with  this  novel  application 
of  the  word  *' supei^stitious  f  but,  in  spite  of  that  application, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  at  once  deciding  against  the  defender, 
with  expenses,  taking  occasion  while  doing  so  to  read  him  a 
severe  lecture  upon  his  ignorance  and  folly.  The  lecture, 
however,  has  not  been  of  much  use,  for  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  "freif*  in  question  is  still  as  rife  as  ever,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  among  the  comnmnities  of 
white-fishei-s  on  the  Banffshire  coast  who,  if  he  can  avoid  it, 
will  have  any  transaction  with  any  one  bearing  the  obnoxious 
name  of  "  lloss." 

I  should  now  like  to  give  my  readers  a  specimen  of 
the  patois  or  dialect  spoken  by  the  Moray  Firth  tisher-folk, 
although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  it  effectively  on  paper ; 
but  I  will  try,  taking  a  little  dialogue  between  the  fishermen 
and  the  curer  about  a  herring-fishing  engagement  as  the  best 
mode  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  language  and  pi-onunciation  of 
the  Buckie  bodies  : — 

.Scene — A  Carers  Office,    Present — The  Curer  and  the 

three  "Shavies.'* 

Carer — Well,  Shavie,  ye\e  had  a  pretty  good  fishing  this 
year. 
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Shaeii'  senior — Oh  ay,  it's  been  geynn  gweeii. 

Shavie  tertiits — Fat  did  ye  say,  man  ?  gwoed — it's  nne  beeu 
better  tlian  last. 

Ourcr — Well,  laddte,  what  was  wrong  with  last  yeai's 
fislting  t. 

Boiixd  SlMvie~~Weo1  awat,  man,  it  was  naetliing  till  brag 
n',  an'  fat's  niair,  I  lost  iny  boeta  at  it ;  ye'U  be  gaun  till  gie's 
a  tn-w  pair  neist  fisbin'. 

Shavic  senior — Ay,  that  was  whan  he  /^^lOckit  Iiia  A-oej 
again  the  boat-sliore  and  brak  his  cweet. 

Curer — Well,  but  lads,  what  about  next  fishing  ? 

Sliavie  senior — Ou,  is't  titiist  fishiii'  ye're  waiitiii'  til! 
speak  o'  ? 

Curer — Yes  ;  will  you  engage  '. 

Shapie  junior — Fat  are  ye  gann  till  offer? 
r .  Curer — Same  as  last. 

Sowai  Sfiavie — Fat  d'ye  say,  man  ? 

Curer — Fourteen  shillings  a  cran  and  fifteen  pound 
bounty. 

Shnvie  senior — Na,  na,  MaiBter  Cowie  ;  that  winua  dee 
ara,  man. 

Bmoed  Sfiame — ^We  can  get  niair  nor  that  at  Fiteliills. 

Sliavie  junior — I'll  be  fuppit,  lathie,  if  I  dinna  bae  mail' 
siller  an'  mair  boonty  tee. 

Curer — Well,  make  me  an  offer. 

SJitrvie  senior — Ou  ay,  man;  we'll  tak'  saxteen  sbiUin'  the 
cran  an'  a  boonty  o'  twunfy  pound,  an'  a  pickle  cutcb,  an'  a 
dmppie  whisky ;  an'  that's  ower  little  siller. 

Curer — Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  it. 

Bowed  Shame — Gie's  oor  five  shillin'  then,  an  we're  fixed 
wi'  you  an'  clear  o'  a'  ither  body. 

And  80,  on  the  paj-ment  of  tlitse  five  shillings  by  way  of 
ailes,  the  bargain  is  settled,  and  the  men  engaged  for  the  next 
tier  ring- season. 
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As  will  be  infeiTed  from  these  details,  the  fisbdr-folk,  as  a 
body,  are  not  litemry  or  intellectual.  They  have  few  books, 
and  many  of  them  never  look  at  a  newspaper.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  only  one  author  has  tirisen  among  the 
fisher-people — Thomas  Mathers,  fisherman,  St.  Monance,  Fife- 
shire.  We  have  had  many  poets  from  the  mechanic  class,  and 
even  the  colliers  from  the  deep  caverns  of  the  earth  have  begun 
to  sing.  Mathers'  volume  is  entitled,  Micsiru/s  in  Verse  by  Sea 
and  Shore.  The  following  lines  will  at  once  explain  the  author's 
ambition  and  exhibit  his  style : — 

"  I  crave  not  the  liarp  o*  a  Burns  sas  strong, 

Nor  the  lyre  o'  a  Bweet  Tannahill  ; 
For  those  are  the  poets  unrivalled  in  song, 
Can  melt  every  heart,  and  inspire  every  tongue, 

Frae  the  prince  to  the  j>easant,  at  will. 

"  To  weep  wi'  the  wrctchcil,  the  hapless  to  niouni, 

To  glow  wi'  the  guid  and  the  brave  ; 
To  cheer  the  lone  pilgrim,  faint  and  forlorn, 
Wi'  breathin's  that  kindle  and  language  that  burn, 

Is  the  wealth  and  the  world  I  woidd  crave." 

The  British  fisher-people  as  a  class  are  very  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  they  are  becoming  more  intelligent,  and,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  less  superstitious.  The  children  in  the  fish- 
ing villages  are  being  educated ;  and  in  time,  when  they  grow 
to  man's  and  woman's  estate,  they  will  no  doubt  influence  the 
fisheries  for  the  better.  Many  of  the  seniors  am  now  teetotal, 
and  while  at  the  herring-fishing  prefer  tea  to  whisky.  The 
homes  of  some  of  the  fisher-folks,  on  the  Berwickshire  and 
Northumberland  coasts,  are  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  proprie- 
tors seem  to  be  in  possession  of  a  great  abundance  of  good 
cheer. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  considered  by  some  to  be  an  easy  way  to 
wealth  to  prosecute  the  herring  or  white  fisheries,  and  secure 
a  harvest  grown  on  a  farm  where  there  is  no  rent  payable,  the 
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seed  of  w}iich  is  sown  iu  bountiful  plenty  by  nature,  wliidi  J 
requires  no  manure  to  force  it  to  maturity,  and  no  wages  fatm 
its  cultivation.     But  it  is  not  all  goM  that  glitteifi.     There  ■ 
are  risks  of  life  ami  property  connected  with  the  fishery 
M'hich  are  unknown  to  the  industries  that  are  followed  on  the 
land.     There  are  times,  as  I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to 
show,  when  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  along  the  shore. 
The  days  are  not  always  suffused  in  sunshine,  nor  is  the 
sea  always  calm.     The  boats  go  out  in  the  peaceful  afternoon, 
and  the  sun,  gilding  their  brown  sails,  may  sink  in  ( 
beauty  in  its  western  home  of  rosy-imed  clouds ;  but  anon  the 
wind  will  freshen,  and  the  storm  rise  apace.     The  black  speck 
on  the  distant  horizon,  unheeded  at  firet,  soon  grows  into  a 
series  of  fast-flying  clouds;  and  the  wind,  which  a  little  ago 
was  but  a  mere  capful,  soon  begins  to  rage  and  roar,  the  waves  ■ 
are  tossed  into  a  wilder  and  wilder  velocity,  and  in  a  few  J 
hours  a  great  storm  is  agitating  the  bosom  of  the  wondrous  1 
deep.      The  tishernien  become  alarmed;  hasty  praparational 
are  made  to  return,  nets  are  hauled  on  hoard,  sails  are  set  and  ' 
dashed  about  by  the  pitiless  winds,  forcing  the  boats  to  seek 
the  nearest  haven.    Soon  the  hunicane  bursts  in  relentless 
fury ;  the  fleet  of  fishing-boats  toss  wildly  on  the  maddening 
waves;  gloomy  clouds  spread  like  a  pall  over  the  scensj- 
while  on  the  coast  the  waters  break  with  ravening  fnr^l 
and  many  a  strong-built  boat  is  dashed  to  atoms  on  tbda 
iron  rocks  iu  the  sight  of  those  who  are  powerless  to  ali^.1 
and   many  a  gallant  soul   spent   in  death,  within   a  spaac-l 
of  the  finn-set  earth.      Morning,  so  eagerly  prayed  for  byJ 
the  disconsolate  ones  who  have  all  the  long  and  niiscrabl 
night  been  watching  from  the  land,  at  length  slowly  dawns,. 
and  reveals  a  shore  covered  with  fragments  of  wood  and 
clothes,  which  too  surely  indicate  the  disasters  of  the  night. 
Tlie  (Uhfis  of  boats  and   nets   lie   scattei-cd   on    the   rocks 
ami  bciuldoi's,  dumb  tidebearci-s  that  biiiif:  sorrow  and  chill 
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penury  to  luany  a  household.  Anxious  children  and  gaunt 
women — 

"  Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairin'" — 

with  questioning  eyes,  rush  wildly  about  the  shore,  piercing 
with  their  frightened  looks  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  subsid- 
ing waters ;  and  here  and  there  a  manly  form,  grim  and  stark 
and  cold,  cold  in  the  icy  embrace  of  death,  liis  pale  brow 
bound  with  wreaths  of  matted  seaweed,  gives  silent  token 
of  the  majesty  of  the  storm. 
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Are  there  more  Fish  iti  the  Se«  tbau  ever  csiueout  of  it !— Mwlerii  Writ^rnoi 
tlie  FialierieH— Were  Fiali  evL-r  so  Bbandant  ns  is  said  1 — Salmon -Poaching 
— Vnlae  of  Solmon — Sea-Fiah— Di'strucliou  ot  the  Young— Is  the  dcnianii 
for  Fiah  bugiuiiing  to  exixfi  the  Supply  I^Evils  of  ExnggrratioD  — 
Fifh  quite  Local — iDcongiuity  of  Protecting  one  FibIi  and  not  another — 
Difficultiea  in  tliD  imj  of  a  aose-Time— Datiea  of  Uio  Board  of  Whit*.  | 
Fiahcriia— Regulation  of  Salmon  Birere — Justice  to  Up^ter  Proprieto: 
The  one  Object  of  the  Fishermen— Conclusion. 

THE  idea  of  a  slowly  Tmt  surely  {liiiiinisliiug  supply  of  I 
fisli  is  no  doubt  alaTuiiug,  for  tliG  public  have  hithertaf 
believed  so  devoutly  in   the   frequently-quoted  proverb  i 
"  more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it,"  that  it  basi 
never,  except  by  a  discerning  few,  been  thought  possible  t 
overfish  ;   and,  consequently,  while  endeavouring  to 
the   constantly-increasing   demand,  it  has  never  sufficiently 
been  brought  home  to  the  public  mind  that  it  is  possible  ti 
reduce  the  breeding  stock  of  our  best  kinds  of  sea-fish  ( 
such  an  extent  as  may  render  it  difficult  t«  re-populate  tlioae 
exhausted  ocean  colonies  which  in  years  gone  by  yielded,  as 
we  Lave  been  often  told,  such  miraculous  drauglits.    It  is 
worthy  of  being  noticed  that  most  of  our  public  writers  who.^ 
venture  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  proceed  at  once  to;| 
argue  that  the  supply  of  fish  is  unlimited,  and  that  the  sea  is 
R  gigantic  fish-preserve  into  which  man  requires  but  to  dtp  his 
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net  to  obtain  at  all  times  an  enornions  amount  of  wholesome 
and  nutritions  food. 

This  atyle  of  writuig  on  the  fisheries  crtnes  largely  into 
\i8e  whenever  there  is  a  project  of  a  joint-stock  fishing  com- 
))any  placed  before  the  public.  When  that  is  tlie  case 
obscure  little  villages  are  pointed  to  as  the  future  seats  of 
enormous  prosperity,  just  because  they  happen  to  be  thought 
of  by  some  enterprising  speculator  as  the  niicleus  of  a  fishing 
town  ;  and  we  are  straightway  told  that  Buckhorn  or  Kirk- 
snlt,  or  some  equally  obselire  place,  could  be  made  to  rival 
those  towns  in  Holland'  whofie  wealth  and  prosperity  origi- 
nated in  even  stnaller  begiimings.  We  are  likewise  informed, 
on'  the  occasions  of  giving  publicity  to  such  speculations,  that 
*'the  sea  is  a  liquid  mine  of  boundless  wealth,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  pounds  miglit  bo  earned  by  simply  stretching  forth 
our  hands  and  pulling  out  the  fish  that  have  scarcely  room 
to  live  in  the  teething  waters  of  Great  Britain,"  etg.  etc.  I 
would  be  glad  to  believe  in  these  general  statements  regarding 
our  food  fisheries,  were  I  not  convinced,  from  personal  inquii^% 
that  they  are  a  mere  coinage  of  the  brain.  TIjere  are  doubt- 
leas  plenty  of  fish  still  in  the  sea,  but  the  trouble  of  captur- 
ing them  increases  daily,  and  the  instruments  of  capture  have 
to  l»e  yearly  augmented,  indicating  but  too  clearly  to  all  who 
have  studied  the  subject  that  we  are  beginning  to  overfish.  We 
already  know,  in  the  case  of  the  salmon,  that  the  greed  of  man, 
when  thoroughly  excited,  can  extirpate,  for  mere  immediate 
gain,  any  animal,  however  prolific  it  may  be.  Some  of  the 
British  game  birds  have  so  narrowly  escaped  destmctioo  that 
their  existence,  in  anything  like  quantity,  when  set  against  the 
armies  of  sportsmen  who  seek  their  aimihiJation,  is  wonderful. 

The  salmon  has  just  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  exter- 
mination. It  was  at  one  time  a  comparatively  jilentiful 
fish,  that  could  be  obtained  for  food  purposes  at  an  almost 
nominal  expense,  and  a  period  dating  eighty  years  back  is 
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tliouglit  to  liave  been  a  golden  age  so  far  as  tlie  salinoit 
fisheries  wei-e  couceriied.      But,  in  my  opiniou,  it  is  mort 
than  questionable  if  salmou,  or  indeed  any  of   our   sea   ■ 
river  auimals,  ever  were  so  ma^Kcally  abundant  as  has  been 
represented.     At  the  time,  a  rather  indefinite  time,  however — 
ranging  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
frequently  referred  to  by  writers  on  the  ealnion  question — >■ 
when  farm-seivanta  were  compelled  to  eat  of  tliat  fish  more  1 
fi'equently  than  seemed  good  for  their  stomachs,  or  when  the 
eountiy  laird,  visiting  London,  ordered  a  steak  for  himself, 
with  "  a  bit  o'  saiimon  for  the  laddie,"  and  was  thundersti'uck 
at  the  price  of  the  fish,  we  nmst  bear  in  mind,  as  a  strong 
element  of  the  question,  that  there  were  few  distant  markets 
available  ;  it  was  only  on  the  Tweed,  Tay,  Severn,  and  other 
salmon  streams  that  the  salmon  was  really  plentiful. 

No  such  regular  commerce  as  that  now  prevailing  > 
carried  oo  in  fresh  salmon  at  the  period  indicated.    In  fact^  J 
properly  speaking,  there  was  no  commerce  beyond  an  occft*  1 
sional  dispatch  to  Loiiilon  yer  smack,  or  the  sale  of  a  few  ' 
fish  in  country  market-towns,  and  salmon  has  been  known 
to  be  sold  in  those  places  at  so  low  a  rate  as  a  penny  or  two- 
pence a  pound  weight     Most  of  these  fish,  at  the  time  I  have_ 
indicated,  were  boiled  in  pickle,  or  split  up  and  cured  i 
kippers.     In  those  days  there  were  neither  steamboats  i 
railways  to  huriy  away  the  produce  of  the  sea  or  river  t 
London  or  Liverpool ;   it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  i 
those  good  old  times  salmon  could  almost  be  had  for  1 
capturing.     Poaching — that  is  poaching  as  a  trade — ^was  i 
known.     As  I  have  already  stated,  when  the  people  residet 
on  a  river  were  allowed  to  capture  as  many  fish  as  they  plea 
or  when  they  could  purchase  all  they  i-equircd  at  a  i 
price,  there  was  no  ntressity  for  them  to  capture  the  salmuu'l 
wliile  it  WHS  on  the  he<h  in  order  to  breed.     Farm -aci'V ants 
un  tliu  Tay  or  Tweed  liad  usually  a  few  pouched  fish,  in  the 
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sliapG  of  a  barrel  of  pickled  salmon,  for  winter  use.  At  that 
time,  as  I  have  already  said  in  treating  of  the  salmon,  men 
went  out  on  a  winter  night  to  "  burn  the  wat«r,"  but  then  it 
was  simply  by  way  of  having  a  frolic.  lu  those  halcyon 
days  country  gentlemen  killed  their  salmon  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  killed  their  own  mutton — viz.  for  household 
eating ;  there  was  no  other  demand  for  the  fish  than  that  of 
their  own  seivante  or  retainers.  Farmers  kept  their  smoked 
or  pickled  salmon  for  winter  use,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  pickled  pork  or  smoked  bacon.  The  fish,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  allowed  to  fulfil  the  instincts  of  their  nature 
and  breed  in  peace :  those  ownei-s,  too,  of  eitlier  upper  or 
lower  waters,  who  delighted  in  angling,  had  abundance  of 
attractive  sport ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  personal 
inquiry  or  reading,  there  was  during  the  golden  age  of  the 
salmon  a  rude  plenty  of  home-prepared  food  of  the  fish  kind, 
which,  even  with  the  bestrregulated  fisheries,  we  can  never 
again,  in  these  times  of  increasing  population,  steam-power, 
and  augmented  demand,  hope  to  see. 

At  present  the  veiy  opposite  of  all  this  prevails.  Farmers 
or  cottare  cannot  now  make  salmon  a  portion  of  their  winter's 
store  :  permission  to  angle  for  that  fish  is  a  favour  not  very 
easily  procured,  because  even  the  worst  upper  waters  can  be 
let  each  season  at  a  good  figure  ;  and  more  than  all  that,  the 
fish  has  become  individually  so  valuable  as  to  tempt  persons, 
by  way  ofbusiness,  to  engage  extensively  in  its  capture  at  times 
when  it  is  unlawful  to  take  it,  and  the  animal  is  totally  unfit 
for  food.  A  prime  salmon  is,  on  the  average,  quite  as  valuable 
as  a  Southdown  sheep  or  an  obese  pig,  both  of  which  cost  money 
to  rear  and  fatten  ;  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  sabnon 
has  been  known  to  bring  na  mncb  as  ten  shillings  per  pound 
weight  iu  a  London  fish-shop !  Tliere  liavr  been  many  causes 
at  work  to  bring  about  this  falling-off  in  our  supplies;  but 
ignorance  of  the  natural  history  of  the  fish,  the  want  of  accord 
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between  the  upi«r  and  lower  proprietors  of  SttUnon  rivers,  the 
use  of  stake  and  hsf'  nets,  poacbiog  during  close-times,  and 
the  consequent  capture  of  thousands  of  gravid  fish,  as  well  as 
the  iouueusG  amount  of  overfishing  by  the  lessees  of  fishiiig— 
stations,  are  doubtless  among  the  chief  reasons. 

If  these  misfortunes  occur  with  an  inipoitaut  and  iudiHJ 
vidually  valuable   tish  like  tlie   salmon,  which  is  so  weH^fl 
hedged  round  by  protective  laws,  and  which  is  so  acc&ssiblS:! 
that  we  can  watch  it  day  by  day  in  our  rivore — and  that  Budff  ■ 
misfortunes  have  occurred  is  quite  {uiteut  tu  the  world,  indeed  1 
some  of  the  beijt  streams  of  England,  at  one  time  noted  foe]! 
their  »almuu,  are  at  this  moment  nearly  destitute  of  fish — ^hontl 
much  more  is  it  likely,  then,  that  similar  misfuitimes  may  ocoonfl 
to  the  unwatched  and  unprotected  fishes  of  the  sea,  which  spawn 
in  a  greater  world  of  water,  with  tliousanda  of  chances  agaiuota 
their  seed  being  even  so  much  as  fructified,  let  alone  any  hopi 
of  its  ever  being  developed  into  fish  fit  for  table  purposes?    Imt 
the  sea  the  larger  fish  ui'e  constantly  preying  on  the  smaller,  I 
and  the  waste  of  life,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  is  enoMf] 
mous :  the  young  fisli,  so  soon  as  tbey  emci;gc  from  their  fragilof 
shell,  are  devoured  in  countless  millions,  not  one  in  a  thouE 
perhaps  escaping  the  dangers  of  its  youth.     Shoals  of  haddoc 
for  instance,  End  their  way  to  the  deposits  of  hemng-spaw 
just  aa  the  e^s  are  bursting  into  life,  or  immediately  a 
tliey  have  vivified,  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
infantile  fiy  and  quickening  ova  are  anualJy  devoured.     The 
hungry  codfish  are  eternally  devouring  the  young  of  other 
kinds,  and  their  own  young  as  well ;  and  all  throughout  t 
depths  of  ocean  the  strong  fishes  are  found  to  be  pi-eying  < 
the  weak,  and  a  perpetual  war  is  being  waged  for  daily  fooct  ' 
Reliable  information,  it  is  true,  cannot  easily  be  obtained  on 
these  points,  it  being  so  difficult  to  observe  the  liahita  of 
auinials  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  none  of  our  naturalists 
can  inform  us  how  long  it  is  befoi-e  our  white  fish  arrive  at 
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maturity,  ami  at  what  nge  a  codfish  ov  n  turbot  hecomea  repro- 
ductive ;  nor  cau  our  economists  do  more  than  guess  the  per- 
centage of  eggs  that  ripen  into  fisli,  or  the  number  of  tliesc 
thitt  are  likely  to  reach  our  tables  as.fooil. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this 
volumt!,  the  supply  of  haddocks  and  otht-r  Gailidai  was  onte 
so  plentiful  around  tlie  Biitish  coasts,  that  a  short  line,  with 
perhaps  a  score  of  hooka,  frequently  replenished  with  bait, 
would  be  quitii  sufficient  to  capture  a  few  thousand  fish.  The 
number  of  hooks  was  gradually  extended,  till  now  they  are 
counted  by  the  tliouaaud,  the  fishermen  having  to  nmltiply 
the  means  of  capture  as  the  fish  become  less  plentiful  About 
forty  years  ago  the  percentage  of  fish  to  each  line  was 
very  considerable.  Eight  lumdred  hooks  would  take  about 
750  fish  ;  but  now,  with  a  line  studded  with  4000  hooka,  tlie 
fishemiau  sometimes  do  not  take  100  fisli.  It  was  recently 
stated  by  a  correspondent  of  llie  John  0'  Groat  JoiinuU, 
a  newspaper  published  iu  the  fishing  town  of  Wick,  that  a 
fish-curep  there  contracted  some  years  f^o  with  the  boats 
for  haddocks  at  3s.  6d.  per  hundred,  and  that  at  that  low 
price  the  fishing  yielded  tlie  men  from  £20  to  .£40  each  season ; 
but  that  now,  although  he  haa  offered  the  fishermen  123.  a 
hundred,  he  cannot  pix>cure  anything  like  an  adequate  supply. 

As  the  Biitish  sea-fisheries  aftbrd  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  large  body  of  the  population,  and  offer  a  favourable 
investment  for  capital,  it  m  surely  time  that  we  should  know 
authoritatively  whether  or  not  there  be  truth  in  the  falliug-offin 
our  supplies  of  herring  and  other  white  fish.  At  one  of  the 
Glasgow  fish-merehanta'  annual  soirees,  held  a  year  or  two 
ago  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  all  kinds  of  fish  were  leas 
abundant  now  than  in  former  years,  and  that  in  pro]>oniou  to 
the  means  of  capture  the  result  was  less.  Mr.  Methucn 
reitemted  such  opinions  again  and  again.  "I  reckon  our 
fisheries,"  said  this  enterprising  fish-merchant  on  one  occasion. 
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"  if  fostered  and  praperly  fished,  a  national  source  of  wealth  c 
more  importance  and  value  than  the  gold-mines  of  Australia, 
because  the  gold  mines  are  exhaustible ;  hut  the  living,  pro- 
pagating, self-cultivating  gift  of  God  is  inexhaustible,  if 
rightly  fisheJ  by  man,  to  whom  they  are  given  for  food  It  is 
evident  anything  God  gives  ia  ripe  and  fit  for  food.  '  Have 
dominion,'  not  destruction,  was  the  command.  Any  fanner 
cutting  hia  ripe  clover  grass  would  not  only  be  reckoned 
mad,  but  would,  in  fact,  be  so,  were  he  to  tear  up  the  roots 
along  with  the  clover,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  thus  obtaining 
more  food  fur  hia  cattle,  and  then  wondering  why  he  had  no 
second  crop  to  cat.  His  cattle  would  starve,  himself  and 
family  be  beggared,  and  turned  out  of  their  farm  as  im- 
provident and  destructive,  who  not  only  beggared  themselves, 
but  to  the  extent  of  their  power  impoverished  the  people  by 
destroying  the  resources  of  their  country.  The  farmer  who  thus 
destroys  the  hopes  of  a  rising  crop  by  injudicious  fanning  is 
not  only  his  own  enemy,  but  the  enemy  of  his  countiy  aa 
well"  Such  evidence  could  be  multipliud  to  any  extent  if  it 
were  necessary,  but  I  feel  that  quite  enough  lias  been  said  to 
prove  the  point.  It  is  a  jjoint  I  have  no  doubt  upon  what- 
ever, and  persons  who  Iiave  studied  the  question  are  alanned, 
and  say  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  matter  any  longer — that 
the  demand  for  fish  as  an  article  of  food  is  not  only  begin- 
ning to  exceed  the  supply,  but  that  the  supply  obtained, 
combined  with  waste  of  spawn  aud  other  causes,  is  beginning 
to  exceed  the  breeding  power  of  tlie  fish.  In  the  olden  time, 
when  people  only  caught  to  supply  individual  wants,  fish  were 
plentiful,  in  the  sense  that  no  scarcity  was  ever  ex]}erienced, 
and  the  shoals  of  sea-fish,  it  was  thought  at  one  time,  \\ould 
never  diminish ;  hut  since  the  trnffic  became  a  commercial 
speculation  the  question  has  assumed  a  totally  difi'crent  as- 
pect, and  a  sufficient  quantity  cannot  now  be  obtained  Who 
ever  bears  now  of  monster  turbot  being  taken  hy  the  trawlers? 
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Where  are  the  miraculous  hauls  of  mackerel  that  used  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  fishermen  ?  Where  are  now  the  wag- 
gon-loads of  herring  to  use  as  manure,  as  in  the  golden  age  of 
the  fisheries  ?  I  do  not  require  to  pause  for  the  reply — echo 
would  only  mock  my  question  by  repeating  it  Exhausted 
shoals  and  inferior  fish  tell  us  but  too  plainly  that  there  is 
reason  for  alarm,  and  that  we  have  in  all  probability  broken 
at  last  upon  our  capital  stock ! 

What  then,  if  this  be  so,  will  be  the  future  of  the  British 
fisheries  ?  I  have  already,  and  more  than  once,  in  preceding 
pages,  hinted  my  doubts  of  the  existence  of  the  enormous 
fish-supplies  of  former  days  ;  in  my  opinion  the  supposed 
plentifulness  of  all  kinds  of  fish  must  in  a  large  degree  have 
been  a  myth,  or  at  least  but  relative,  founded  in  all  pro- 
bability on  the  fluctuating  demand  and  the  irregular  supply. 
Were  there  not  an  active  but  unseen  demolition  of  the  fish- 
shoals,  and  were  these  shoals  as  gigantic  as  people  imagine 
them  to  be,  the  sea  would  speedily  become  like  stirabout^  so 
that  in  time  ships  would  not  be  able  to  sail  from  port  to  port. 
Imagine  a  few  billions  of  herrings,  each  pair  multiplying  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  per  annum !  picture  the  codfish, 
with,  its  million  ratio  of  increase  ;  and  then  add,  by  way  of 
enhancing  the  bargain,  a  million  or  two  of  the  flat  fish  family 
throwing  in  their  annual  quota  to  the  total,  and  figures  would 
be  arrived  at  far  too  vast  for  human  comprehension.  In  fact> 
without  some  compensating  balance,  the  waters  on  the  globe 
would  not  contain  a  couple  of  years'  increase !  If  fish  have 
that  tendency  to  multiply  which  is  said,  how  comes  it  that  in 
former  years,  when  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  the  present  demand, 
when  the  population  was  but  scant,  and  the  means  of  inland 
carriage  to  the  larger  seats  of  population  rude  and  uncertain, 
the  ocean  did  not  overflow  and  leave  its  inhabitants  on  its' 
shores  ? 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  we  have  hitherto  seriously 
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exa^erated  the  stock;  it  ponid  never  ha>-e  been  of  thi 
indicateil,  because  then  no  draughts  could  have  had  any  great 
effect,  no  matter  how  enormous  they  mi{>ht  have  been.  From 
%'nrioas  natural  causes,  some  of  which  I  have  indicated  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  stock  has  l^een  kept  in  bslsuce  ;  and  it 
seems  now  perfectly  clear  tliat  by  a  course  of  fishing  so 
excessive  as  that  carried  on  at  present,  coupled  with  the 
destruction  incidenlAl  to  unprotected  brt^eding,  we  must  at 
all  events  speedily  narrow  if  not  exhaust  the  capital  stock. 
We  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  ;  and  the 
best  remedy  for  that  evil  which  has  yet  been  discovered  is 
cultivation — pisciculture,  in  fact — which  science,  or  rather 
art,  I  have  already  treated  of  on  its  own  merits.  In  ancient 
dayB  the  land  yielded  sufficient  roots  and  fruits  for  the 
wants  of  its  then  population  without  cultivation :  but  as 
population  increased  and  larger  supplies  became  necessaiy, 
cultivation  was  tried,  and  now  in  all  countries  the  culture  of 
the  land  ia  one  of  the  maiti  enipbynients  of  the  people.  The 
sea,  too,  must  be  cultivated,  and  the  river  also,  if  we  desire  to 
multiply  or  replenish  our  stock  of  Hsh. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  strange  fishes,  either  sea  or  river, 
1  for  one  will  be  glad  to  see  them,  if  they  are  suitable.  It  would 
of  course  be  a  great  misfortune  to  introduce  any  fish  into  our 
watei-a  that  would  only  become  fat  by  preying  on  those  fishes 
which  are  at  present  pk-utifuL  Some  naturalists  think  that 
the  introduction  of  SUunis  is  a  misfortune  ;  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion,  because  in  the  kind  of  water  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  SUurus  plants  no  other  fish  of  any  value  is  to  be  found,  so 
that  no  ill  could  be  done.  The  introduction  into  our  British 
waters  of  another  fish  has  been  advocated — viz,  the  Qoorami. 
It  is  a  Chinese  fish  and  has  been  introduced  with  great  success 
into  the  Mauritius,  and  M.  Coste  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
acclimatised  in  France,  indeed  he  is  trj'ing  the  experiment 
The  Goorami,  it  seems,  is  a  delicious  fish,  so  far  as  its  flavour  is 
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concerned,  and  grows  to  a  great  size  in  a  short  time.  I  need 
not  say  any  more  on  this  part  of  my  subject.  If  the  man  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  country  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  man 
who  introduces  to  us  a  new  food-fish  ? 

Were  we  better  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  offish, 
it  would  be  easy  to  regulate  the  fisheries.  The  everlasting 
demand  for  sea-produce  has  caused  the  sea-fishing,  like  the 
salmon-fishing,  to  be  prosecuted  at  improper  seasons,  and  fish 
have  been,  indeed  are  daily,  to  a  large  extent,  sold  in  a  state 
that  renders  them  quite  improper  for  human  food.  Another 
cause  of  the  constantly-lessening  supplies  may  be  also  men- 
tioned Up  till  a  recent  period  it  was  thought  all  fish  were 
migratory,  and  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  unsuccessful 
fishing  was  that  the  fish  had  removed  to  some  other  place ! 
Thus  the  fact  of  a  particular  colony  having  been  fished  up 
was  in  some  degree  hidden,  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  animal.  This  migratory  instinct,  so  far  as  our 
principal  sea-fish  are  concerned,  is  purely  mythical.  The  re- 
discovery of  the  Rockall  cod-bank  must  tend  to  dissipate  these 
old-fashioned  suppositions  of  our  naturalists.  All  fish  are 
local,  from  the  salmon  to  the  sprat,  and  each  kind  has  its  own 
abiding-place.  The  salmon  keeps  unfailingly  to  its  own 
stream,  the  oyster  to  its  own  bank,  the  lobster  to  its  particular 
rock,  and  the  herring  to  its  own  bay.  Fishermen  are  beginning 
now  to  understand  this,  and  can  tell  the  locality  to  which  a 
particular  fish  belongs,  from  the  marks  upon  it  A  Tay  salmon 
differs  from  a  Tweed  one,  and  Norway  lobsters  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  those  brought  from  Orcadia.  Then,  again, 
the  fine  haddocks  caught  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  differ  much 
from  those  taken  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  whilst  Lochfyne  herrings 
and  Caithness  herrings  have  each  distinct  peculiarities. 

In  regard  to  the  enormous  waste  of  spawn  which  I  have 
chronicled,  what  more  can  I  say  ?    I  have  in  various  pages  of 
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this  work  shown  how  fish-roe  is  wasted,  and  at  the  risK^tt 
censure  for  again  repeating  myself  {I  have  already  more  than 
once  done  so  purposelyj,  I  must  onco  more  ask  attention  to 
the  millions  of  cod  ova  criminally  wasted  in  the  French 
aardine-fiahery.  I  am  presuming,  in  making  this  allusion,  that 
cod  are  expressly  caught  with  full  roes  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  this  bait.  The  English  fishermen  can  hit  on  the 
sprat  shoals  without  a  ground-bait ;  surely  the  French  fishei^ 
men  can  do  what  we  do. 

The  regulation  of  the  hening-fisheries  (and  the  proper 
protection  of  the  herring)  is  surrounded  with  innumerable 
difficulties,  because  of  our  scant  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animal  I  have  already,  and  more  than  once,  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  alluded  to  the  striking 
incongruity  of  protecting  one  fish  during  its  spawning  time, 
and  yet  making  the  same  time  in  the  life  of  another  fish  th« 
legal  period  for  its  capture.  But  a  close-time  for  the  herring, 
from  the  fact  of  that  fish  breeding  on  some  part  of  the  coast  all 
the  year  rouud,  although  not  impossible,  will  be  difQcult  to 
arranga  If,  as  is  pretty  certain,  there  be  races  of  herring  that 
breed  in  every  mouth  of  the  year,  would  it  be  advisable  to  shut 
up  the  fisheries  ?  and  if,  as  some  writers  on  tlie  natural  history 
of  the  herring  assert,  that  fish  only  collects  into  shoals  at  the 
time  it  is  called  on  to  obey  its  procreative  instinct,  at  what 
other  period  of  its  existence  could  it  be  captured,  even  admitting 
that  at  that  time  of  its  life  it  is  least  fitted  to  become  the  food  of 
mankind  ?  Tine,  we  have  only  gone  on  fi.'shing  for  hemnga  in 
a  routine  way  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  were  the 
experiment  tried,  we  might  hit  on  the  shoals  at  a  more  con- 
genial time.  The  shoals  of  particular  districts — if,  as  I  assume, 
the  herring  is  very  local— wUl  have  each  their  own  spawning 
time,  and  there  might  be  a  few  weeks'  close  season  then — not 
so  much  to  save  the  taking  of  the  gravid  fish,  as  to  allow  theu 
a  quiet  interval,  during  which  they  might  deposit  their  spawn. 
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The  period  of  the  herring^s  reproduction  mighty  I  think,  be 
easily  determined  by  constructing  a  sea-pond,  where  a  few  of 
these  fish  could  breed,  and  the  growth  of  the  young  fish  be 
carefully  watched. 

In  the  case  of  the  salmon  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
a  close-time,  because  we  know  the  breeding  seasons  of  each 
river  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  di\4de  the  sea  into  compart- 
ments ;  and  even  if  we  could,  and  a  close-time  were  to  be 
instituted,  would  not  the  strict  logic  of  the  position  dictate 
that  the  close-time  should  be  for  the  protection  of  the  fish 
during  their  breeding  season  ?  But  again,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  breeding  season  is  the  only  time  that  we  can  take  the  fish, 
would  not  such  a  close-time  be  practically  putting  an  end  to 
the  fishing  ?  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  well  as  a  curious  fishing 
anomaly,  that  we  have  had  a  close-time  for  herrings  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  but  not  on  the  cast  coast!  And  I 
can  trace  no  good  that  the  close -time  has  accomplished ; 
it  is  not  known  that  it  increases  the  supply  of  fish,  but  it 
is  known  that  a  close-time  impedes  the  prosecution  of  the 
other  fisheries  by  depriving  the  poor  men  of  a  supply  of 
bait.  The  fishermen  often  use  the  herring  as  a  bait  for  other 
fishes. 

Although  Scotland  is  the  main  seat  of  the  hemng-fishery, 
I  should  like  to  see  statistics,  similar  to  those  collected  in 
Scotland,  taken  at  a  few  English  ports  for  a  period  of  years,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain  additional  data  from  w^hich  to 
arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  fishery  for  herring.  So  far  as  the  capture  and  cure  of 
herrings  are  concerned,  we  have  in  Scotland,  what  ought  to  be 
in  every  country,  an  excellent  fishery  polica  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Bouverie  Primrose,  when  giving  evidence  before  a  fishery 
commission,  described  the  official  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Scottish  White-fish  Fisheries  as  being  : — "  To  give  clearances 
to  herring-fishery  vessels  going  out  to  sea,  and  to  receive 
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notiues  from  curei-s  on  shore  of  tJieir  iutention  to  cui*  ;  to  see 
to  the  measures  for  the  delivery  of  fresh  herring,  as  between 
buyer  and  seller ;  to  the  size  of  the  barrel  for  British  white 
cured  herring,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  cure,  branding  the 
first  quality,  and  coUeuting  the  fees  for  the  same  ;  attending 
on  the  exportation  ;  to  inspect  the  exports  in  order  to  see  that 
they  were  in  proper  order ;  preventing  the  use  of  such  nets  as 
Parliament  had  declared  to  l>e  ille^l ;  protecting  the  sprat 
fishermen  in  their  rights  of  boundary  ;  maintaining  order  on 
the  fisbeiy  grounds,  and  in  connection  therewith  carrying  out 
the  police  regulations  for  naming  and  numbering  boats  and 
their  sails  ;  receiving  and  restoring  lost  fishing  property  ; 
building  fishery  piers  and  harbours ;  piotectiug  the  spawn  of 
herring  and  the  herring-tisheries  generally,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament ;  maintainirg  herring  close-time  as  fixed  and 
appointed  by  Parliament ;  furnishing  returns  and  statistics  of 
the  hen'ing-fisheries  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  aid- 
ing in  maintaining  the  fishery  convention  with  France.  The 
functions  of  the  Board  extended  over  tbe  whole  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  regard  to  statistics  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  aud  in 
respect  to  the  branding  of  herring  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland." 

Might  not  the  functions  of  tbe  Board  be  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  capture  of  haddocks,  cod, 
and  ling  (other  than  those  to  be  cured),  turbot,  etc.,  in  Scotland  i 
We  all  agree  heartily  enough  in  Scotland  with  the  Board's 
functions  of  harbour  improvement  aud  fishery  police,  and  we 
do  not  grudge,  therefore,  in  any  degree,  the  £15,000  which  are 
expended  for  its  maintenance.  Scotland  gets  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  public  money  in  proportion  to  what  it  con- 
tributes to  the  revenue  that  no  one  would  desire  to  see  it 
deprived  of  this  small  grant.  The  only  question  connected 
with  it  is  its  proper  expenditure.  I  object  entirely  to  a 
portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Board — 1>.  certifying  the  quality 
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of  the  cure.  Government  might  as  well  step  in  to  cei'tily  the 
manufacture  of  Dunlop  cheese  or  Glasgow  cotton.  Tme,  the 
brand  has  now  to  be  paid  for,  and  moreover  is  not  at  all  com- 
pulsory, so  that  curers  may  trade  on  their  own  name  if  they 
please,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  they  are  now  doiDg 
so  in  an  annually  increasing  degree. 

The  salmon-fisheries  may  be  left  to  their  proprietors  ;  the 
county  gentlemen,  and  others  who  own  salmon-fisheries,  seem 
now  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  danger  of  overfishing, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  valuable  animal. 
The  chief  requisites  for  a  great  salmon  river  and  a  series  of 
healthy  and  productive  fisheries  are — fii'st,  a  good  spawning 
ground  and  a  provision  for  the  fish  attaining  it  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  second,  a  long  rest  during  the  spawning 
season  ;  as  also,  thiitl,  a  weekly  close-time  of  many  hours.  To 
insure  protection  to  the  eggs  and  to  the  young  fish  during  the 
tenderest  period  of  their  lives,  I  would  have,  as  an  aid  to  the 
natural  spawning-beds,  artificial  breeding-ponds  and  egg-boxes 
on  every  large  river ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  proprietors 
of  all  our  larger  salmon  streams  would  agree  to  work  theii; 
fisheries,  as  was  long  ago  proposed,  on  the  plan  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  the  sliaros  to  be  allocated  on  some  equitable  plan  so 
that  both  lower  and  upper  proprietors  would  share  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  river.  It  is  needless  to  ix)int  out  to  owners  of 
salmon  properties  the  advantages  and  saving  that  would  at 
once  accrue  from  siuch  a  mode,  and  such  a  plan  would  espe- 
cially be  the  best  way  of  settling  the  existing  differences 
betwen  the  ui)per  and  lower  holdere.  It  was  well  said  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  salmon-fisheries 
of  England  and  Wales,  that  **  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
in  all  the  three  countries  that  the  surest  way  to  increase  the 
stock  is  to  give  the  upi)er  proprietors  an  interest  in  preserving 
them.  The  upper  waters  aro,  in  fact,  the  nursery  of  the  fish ; 
it  is  there  that  the  breeding  opemtions  take  place,  it  is  there 
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that  the  wasteful  destruction  committed  liy  poachers  i 
depredators,  if  suffered  to  have  their  way,  is  carried  on. 
lies  with  those  to  whom  the  rights  of  fishing,  and  the  hmdj 
adjacent  to  those  parts  of  the  streams  belong,  either  to  perm 
the  ruinous  waste  of  tlie  breeding  fish  to  go  on,  or  to  t 
measm-es  for  protecting  them.     They  cannot  take  either  coura 
without  iu  the  one  cane  conferring  a  benefit,  and  in  tlie  other 
permitting  an  injury,  to  all  the  parties  lower  down.     But  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  they  vHU  not  make  exertions 
or  incur  expense  to  preserve  the  fish,  unless  encouraged  t 
do  so  by  being  allowed  to  reap  some  share  of  the  produce  e 
the  waters." 

Tlie  laws  of  Scotland  as  to  her  salmon  rivers  are  confessedl]^ 
defective — confessed  by  the  constant  efforts  to  amend  thei 
often  ending  in  only  making  them  worse.     This  will  be  etemaj 
if  some  attempt  be  not  made  to  act  according  to  the  reason  o 
the  thing ;  clearing  t)ie  gix)und,  and  starting  on  a  new  an^ 
rational  principle,  instead  of  tinkering  or  trying  to  tinka 
what  is  past  mi-nding,  and  never  ought  to  have  been.     Eivei 
are  subjects  entirely  different  in  their  nature  from  lands. 
man,  having  secured  a  patcli  of  land,  may  (as  is  generally^ 
understood)  do  anything  lie  pleases  with  what  he  calls  "hial 
own"  but  render  it  a  nuisance.     This  is  wrong  ;  for  bis  oblige 
tiou  to  the  country,  if  not  to  himself,  is  to  use  it  to  the  h 
advantage  for  the  public  good.     As  to  rivers,  this  obligatioi 
more  distinct     They  are  more  of  the  nature  of  public  pro 
perty,  both  as  regards  the  public  generally  and  those  holding! 
propeity  on  their  banks  and  so  having  private  interests  in'l 
them.     No  man  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  has  any  moral  ocl 
legal  right  to  stop  the  fi.sh  fiom  ascending  to  their  breedin^-l 
places.     This,  clear  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  generally  recognised,  I 
and  hence  the  loss  to  the  country,  and  misery  to  the  useful'! 
and  valuable  animals  bred  in  them,  or  that  might  be  bred  in  I 
them,  from  the  ignorant  and  reckless  self-seeking  of  some,  and  j 
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the  negligence  or  pointed  disregard  of  all  interests  displayed 
by  others.* 

I  have  not  in  the  course  of  this  work  intruded  many  of 
my  own  theories  as  to  fish  and  fishing  upon  the  reader  ;  but 
I  have  not  been  studying  the  subject  for  twelve  years  without 
theorising  a  little,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  natural  history  of 
our  food-fishes  than  I  have  said  in  the  present  volume.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  anxious,  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  sea 
fisheries,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  collecting  more  and  better 
statistics  than  we  have  ever  yet  obtained. 

Our  great  farm,  the  sea,  is  free  to  all — too  free ;  there  is 
no  seed  or  manure  to  provide,  and  no  rent  to  pay.  Every 
adventurer  who  can  procure  a  boat  may  go  out  and  spoliate 
the  shoals  ;  he  has  no  care  for  the  growth  or  preservation  of 
animals  which  he  has  been  taught  to  think  inexhaustibla  In 
one  sense  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  fisherman  that  he 
catches  codlings  instead  of  cod;  whatever  size  his  fish  may 
be,  they  yield  him  what  he  fishes  for — money.  What  if  all 
the  herrings  he  captures  be  crowded  with  spawn?  what  if 
they  be  virgin  fish  that  have  never  added  a  quota  to  the 
general  stock?  That  is  all  as  nothing  to  the  fisherman  as 
long  as  they  bring  him  money.  It  is  the  same  in  all  fisheries. 
Our  free  unregulated  fisheries  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
thorough  mistake.  If  a  fisherman,  say  with  a  capital  of  £500 
in  boats,  nets,  etc.,  had  invested  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  a  breeding-farm,  how  would  he  act  ?  Would  he  not  earn 
his  living  and  increase  his  capital  by  allowing  his  animals  to 
breed  ?  and  he  would  certainly  never  cut  down  oats  or  wheat 
in  a  green  state.  But  the  fish-farmers  do  all  these  things,  and 
the  Fishery  Board  stamps  them  with  approval  We  must  look 
better  into  these  matters  ;  and  I  would  crave  the  expenditure 
by  government  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  definitely  to  settle, 
*  From  a  private  letter  by  Mr.  Donald  Bain. 
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by  well-devised  expeiiments,  all  tliose  points  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  herring  and  other  white  fish  which  clog  the 
prosecution  of  these  particular  fisheries.  Surely  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  to  construct  a 
sea-pond  wliere  we  could  observe  the  spawn  from  the  time 
of  its  deposit  till  the  period  at  which  it  quickened  into  life ; 
and  we  could  note  the  growth  of  the  fish  and  so  fix  beyond 
cavil  the  period  at  which  our  most  important  food  fishes 
become  reproductive.  Further,  could  not  the  fisherman  be 
made  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  annually  by  way  of  licence, 
he  being  bound  at  the  same  time  to  give  in  a  schedule  to  a 
registrar,  or  some  other  officer  to  be  appointed,  of  the  number 
and  gross  weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  caught,  the 
number  of  lines  and  hooks  used  in  the  capture,  and  the  time 
taken  to  capture  them  ?  Many  other  changes  might  be  made 
in  the  machinery  and  time  of  capture ;  these,  however,  I  will 
take  another  opportunity  to  point  out ;  my  present  purpose 
has  simply  been  to  bring  into  a  focus  our  various  fishing  in- 
dustries and  describe  to  the  public  the  Harvest  of  the  Sea. 
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I.   OBSERVATIONS   ON  FISH -GUANO. 

"  The  importance  of  this  field  of  industry  has  been  fully  appreci- 
ated in  France,  and  a  factory  has  been  established  at  Concameau, 
in  the  department  of  Finisterre.  A  full  report  of  a  visit  to  the 
factory  having  been  made  by  the  distinguished  chemist  M.  Payen, 
and  the  well-known  agriculturist  M.  Pommier,  to  the  French  Agri- 
cultural Society,  we  purpose  presenting  our  readers  with  the  chief 
points  contained  in  that  report,  in  the  hope  that  another  year  may 
not  pass  over  without  some  attempt  of  the  like  kind  being  made 
upon  our  coasts. 

"  Tlxe  experiments  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fectory, 
of  which  wo  are  now  to  speak,  were  made  by  a  M.  de  ^lolon,  and 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years.  On  several  occasions  he 
had  employed  the  offal  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  sardines,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  to  manure  his  land  in  Finisterre.  The  results 
which  he  obtained  led  him  to  imagine  that  this  offal,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  marine  fish  of  little  commercial  value,  might  furnish  an  im- 
portant resource  to  agriculture.  This  fact,  observed  since  a  long 
time,  especially  in  countries  where  deep-sea  fishing  is  a  permanent 
industry,  was  not  new ;  but  such  a  manure  was  by  its  very  nature 
restricted  to  the  agriculture  of  the  coasts — fish  or  fish-offal  not 
being  capable  of  being  economically  transported  more  than  short 
distances.  It  is  also  evident  that  these  materials  should  be  imme- 
diately employed — that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  preservation,  and 
that  the  manure  not  admitting  of  being  applied  to  the  soil,  except 
at  certain  seasons,  it  must  at  once  be  evident  that  the  employment 
of  fish-offal,  spite  of  its  richness  in  fecundating  elements,  could  never 
be  generalised,  or  offer  largo  resources  to  agriculture. 
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"  M,  de  Molou,  however,  conceived  that  a  far  vaster  and  i 
advoutagcDUB  agricultural  resource  might  he  drawn  from  this  inex- 
hauatible  wealth  of  the  ocean,  by  bo  treating  the  offal  of  the  coast 
fiaheriee,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  common  fish  which  are  of 
no  iise  to  the  fishermen,  as  to  ensure  their  preservation,  concentrate 
their  focundatory  properttea,  and  render  them  as  transportable  aa 
Peruvian  guano — to  do,  in  iine,  what  we  Lave  shown  to  bo  practl-  , 
cable  in  our  former  article. 

"  M.  de  Melon  made  a  number  of  experiments  from  this  j 
of  view,  anil  finally  settled  upon  this  plan  :  To  boil  the  fisli ;  I 
extract  as  much  aa  possible  of  the  water  and  oil  which  they  coo-.l 
tain  ;  dry  them  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  After  he  bad  obtained  1 
this  powder  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  he  had  it  analysed,  first  by  M,  J 
Moride,  at  Nantes ;  then  at  Kennes,  by  M.  Malaguti ;  and  finally^J 
by  M.  Payeu,  in  Paris. 

"  These  analyses,  several  times  repeated,  yielded  as  a  mean  t 
fttllowing  percentage  as  results  : — 

Wuter 1*00 

Nitrogenous  organio  mitter SO'IO 

Soluble  «alt«,  consistiiig  prici'ipally  of  chloride  of  sodium, 

urbooate  of  animouia,  aod  traces  of  sulphate  4'SU 

Pfaosphate  of  lime  and  mnguesia 1110 

Carbonate  of  lime O'DS 

Silica 0'02 

HsgnesU  and  loss 032 

100-00 

"In  other  words,  these  repeated  analyses  indicate  that  dried.  J 
fish-powder  would  contain  about — 

12  per  eelit  of  nitrogen,  and 
14      „         ofbonei'arth — 

that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  nearly  as  rich  aa  the  best  Peruvian  guana  I 
(According  to  the  results  of  analyses  made  on  herrings,  an  aversga  .1 
manure  made  from  that  fish,  and  containing  10  per  cent  of  wateii  ] 
would  contain  about  13J  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  between  11  and  1 
12  per  cent  of  bone  earth.  The  small  fish  containing  but  little  bone  ] 
earth  accounts  for  the  difference  in  both  cases.)  To  the  ecientifie  .. 
^^  analysis  M.  de  Molon  wished  to  add  the  sanction  of  practice  ;  ho   ) 

^L  applied  400  kilogrammes  (f^SO'S  lbs.)  per  hectare  (S  acres,  1  rood. 
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and  35  perches),  or  3  cwts.  0  qr.  20  lbs.  pet  statute  acre,  of  the  fisli- 
powder,  half  in  autumn  and  half  in  spring,  as  a  top'dresBtng  to 
wheat.  The  resnlts  which  he  obtaiued  were  so  evident  that  his 
doubts  were  dissipated,  bis  conviction  became  full  and  entire,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  discover  a  means  of  rendering 
as  economical  as  possible  the  manufacture  of  a  mannro  equally 
powerful,  and  which  should  advautogeoualy  compete  with  Peruvian 
guano. 

"  Having  made  his  calcuUtiouB,  his  ideas  were  at  once  directed 
to  Newfoundland,  where  the  produce  of  the  cod-fishery  in  a  fresh 
coudition  amounts  to  more  than  1,400,000  tons  aunually. 

"The  cod,  previous  to  being  salted  and  dried,  is  deprived  of  its 
head,  its  intestines,  and  the  backbone,  which  together  make  about 
one-half  of  its  total  weight.  This  offal,  which  amounts  to  at  least 
700,000  tons,  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  is  lost  without  utility. 

"  In  1850  M.  de  Molon  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  confided  his 
project  to  one  of  his  brothers,  furnishing  him  with  the  utensils 
necessary  to  experiment  upon  and  manufacture  the  fish-powder. 
The  results  of  this  voyage  confirmed  hie  anticipations,  and  M.  de 
Molon  junior  brought  back  to  France  a  certain  quantity  of  fieh- 
nianure,  which  was  found  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  that 
manufactured  in  France. 

"  In  IS51  M.  de  Molon  junior  again  departed  for  Newfound- 
land, taking  with  him  all  the  means  of  manufacturing,  the  materials 
necessary  to  construct  a  iitctory,  and  bouses  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen,  whom  he  also  took  with  him  ;  finally,  all  the  means 
necessary  to  found  a  permanent  establishment.  He  fixed  himself 
at  Kerpon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  on  a  creek  which  was  visited  every  year  by  a  great  number  of 
fialiing  vessels,  and  whose  shoi'es  abound  in  fish.  At  present  this 
establishment  is  in  regular  work,  and  has,  we  believe,  sent  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish-manure 
lo  France, 

"  Whilst  his  younger  brother  was  thus  establishing  himself  in 
Newfouodlond,  M.  de  Molon  wished  to  have  in  France  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  kind  placed  immediately  under  his  awn  eyes, 
which  would  serve  to  perfect  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  offer 
to  all  the  practical  confirmation  of  facta,  the  importance  of  which 
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had  long  since  been  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  own  mind     It  waa  | 
this  epoch  that  M.  de  Molon  aaaoctated  himself  with  a  M.  Thurn 
sen,  who  iinderatood  the  vast  field  of  enterprise  which  \ 
opened  up. 

"  This  factory  was  erected  by  them  at  Concameau,  between 
Lorient  and  Brest,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre.  This  is  a  mere 
fishing  village,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Qaimper, 
scarcely  two  thousand  inhubitants,  and  built  upon  a  rock  i 
middle  of  a  hay  formed  by  the  ocean.  The  catching  and  prepai»-fl 
tion  of  the  sardine,  which  emjdoys  about  three  hundred  to  foa* 
hundred  boats  annually,  is  almost  the  only  industry  of  the  diBbict, 
if  we  except  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  iodine. 

*'  The  factory  of  MM.  de  Molon  and  Thumyssen  is  placed  at  tha  ■  < 
end  of  the  port,  and  the  boats  come  and  discharge  their  flah  undl 
its  walla.     In  its  actual  condition  this  factory  is  capable  of  mai 
facturing  daily  about  4  to  fi  tons  of  fish-manure,  in  a  perfectly  d 
condition,  which  represents  16  to  20  tons  of  iish  or  of  fisl 
fresh  state.    The  proprietors  receive  all  the  ofiat  of  the  curing-hooi 
of  Concameau  and  those  of  Lorient ;  and  in  addition  all  the  c 
fish  which  were  previously  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  which  were  e 
abandoned  on  the  very  quays  of  Concarnenu,  to  the  great  detrimeat  J 
of  public  health. 

"  The  factory  is  entirely  constructed  of  deal  planks — that  is  i^M 
say,  with  all  the  economy  possible,  and  contains  the  following  W>] 
ticlea  of  plant :  A  steam-engine  of  ten-horse  power,  and  a  boiler  a 
eigh teen-horse  power ;  two  boiling-pana  A  la  bascale,  with  s 
jackets  for  boihng  the  fish  at  the  temperature  of  a  w«t«r  bath  j 
twenty-four  screw  presses  to  press  the  motcrial  when  boiled  ;  a  n 
exactly  similar  to  those  employed  in  beet-sugar  factories ;  a  lar 
stove  ;  a  Chaussenot's  coccle- furnace,  for  heating  the  stove ; 
cal  iron  mill,  similar  to  a  coffee-mill. 

"  The  following  is  the  mode  of  emploj-ing  these  various  utensila  H 
The  fish  or  the  OS's!  is  introduced  by  the  upper  part  of  the  boiling 
pans  into  the  interior,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  about  ' 
10cwt6,,and  the  other  from  IGcwts.  to  one  ton.    The  vessel  is  then 
hermetically  closed,  and  steam  of  about  50  to  55  lbs.  pressure  ad- 
mitted into  the  steam-jacket,  the  steam-room  of  wlitch  is  about  tw»  <i 
inches  wide,  and  into  a  tube  nearly  eight  inches  In  diameter,  plai 
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vertically  in  the  interior  of  the  pan.  The  boiling  is  completed  in 
an  hour ;  then  by  a  simple  movement  the  pan  may  be  made  to 
swing  upon  its  bearings,  the  steam  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cover 
being  removed,  the  boiled  fish  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  receptacle. 
Workmen  then  convey  it  in  baskets  to  the  presses  placed  alongside 
the  boilers. 

"  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  means  of  submitting  this 
fish-magma  to  the  action  of  the  press  without  losing  the  fine  por- 
tions. Tliis  was  accomplished  in  this  way :  Under  each  of  the 
presses  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  open  at  both  ends,  about 
twenty  inches  high,  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  This  cylinder 
is  strengthened  by  four  small  iron  rings  or  hoops,  and  is  pierced 
with  a  number  of  very  fine  holes.  A  loose  bottom  or  wooden  plate 
is  fitted  into  this  cylinder,  which  is  then  nearly  filled  with  the 
boiled  fish,  and  upon  this  is  laid  another  plate  of  wood  similar  to 
the  bottom.  One  or  two  blocks  are  then  laid  upon  this  cover,  and 
when  all  the  cylinders  are  filled,  a  man  turns  alternately  the  screw 
of  each  press.  In  proportion  as  the  pressure  operates,  the  water 
and  oil  contained  in  the  fish  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  perforations 
of  the  cylinder.  These  liquids  flow  into  gutters  which  conduct  them 
to  a  common  channel  by  which  they  flow  into  barrels  placed  under- 
neath, and  so  graduated  that  when  the  first  is  filled,  the  overflow 
passes  into  the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  workman.  After  reposing  for  some  time,  the  oil  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  is  collected  and  stored  in  barrels  in  the  cellar. 
The  average  quantity  of  fish-oil  thus  extracted  represents  very 
nearly  2  J  per  cent  of  the  fresh  fish. 

"  WTien  the  boiled  mass  is  sufficiently  pressed,  the  presses  are 
loosened,  and  the  cylinders  removed  and  turned  upside  down,  close 
to  the  reservoir,  to  allow  any  liquid  which  may  have  mounted  to  the 
surface  to  flow  away ;  on  then  tapping  the  bottom  wooden  plate,  the 
pressed  mass  may  be  taken  out  of  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  two 
compact  cakes  about  four  inches  in  thickness.  These  cakes  are 
immediately  conveyed  by  a  workman  to  the  hopper  of  the  rasp, 
placed  close  at  hand  ;  this  rasp,  set  in  motion  by  the  steam-engine, 
reduces  the  cakes  to  a  sort  of  pulp,  which  is  carried  by  children  as 
fast  as  formed  to  the  stove. 

"  The  stove,  situate  on  the  first  floor,  is  externally  20  metres 
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long  (66  feet  7j  incliea),  and  5  metres  (16  feet  5  inches,  ni 
vide  ;  it  is  divided  lengthwise  into  five  chambers,  85  ceutimet 
(3  feet  9J  inches,  neai'ly)  wide.     Each  of  these  chambers  com 
iu  ita  length  twenty  frames  or  trays,  1  metre  (3  feet  Sj^  inches)  l<m( 
and  85  centimetres  (2  feet  9j  inches,  nearly)  wide,  having  a  hottom 
of  coarse  linen.      These  trays  reat  upon  two  bars,  which 
whole  length  of  the  ohamber.     Five  series  of  such  traj-a  aj 
inipoBed  in    each   chamber,  whioh  makes  one   hundred 
chamber,  or  five  hundred  in  the  whole  atove.     At  each  end  of  th( 
chambers  is  a  number  of  openings,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  door- 
each  opening  corresponds  with  a  series  of  traya. 

"  When  the  rasped  flsh-cake  ts  put  upon  a  frame,  it  is  tntrodaced 
into  the  stove  through  one  of  the  openings  just  mentioned  ;  a  second 
ia  then  introduced,  which  causes  the  first  to  slide  along  the  bars  ; 
then  a  third,  and  so  on  until  twenty  have  been  placed.  The  second 
series  of  trays  is  then  introduced  in  the  same  way  by  the  opening 
next  a1)ove.  The  operation  is  proceeded  with  in  this  way  until  the 
five  series  are  introduced  into  each  of  the  five  chanibers.  It  takes 
about  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half  to  fill  the  stove  with 
five  hundred  trays  which  it  is  cajiable  of  receiving. 

"  A  current  of  air  heated  by  the  coocle-oven  of  Chaussenot  to. 
temperature  of  from  140°  to  158°  Fahr.,  circulates  through  the  fii 
chambers,  according  as  each  is  filled  with  the  tiaya  of  fioh, 
draft  being  maintained  by  a  chimney. 

"  As  soon  aa  the  last  tray  is  introduced  into  the  stove,  the 
is  fit  to  be  withdrawn.  This  is  effected  in  the  simplest  manner  j 
child  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  atove  introduces  a  tray  freel 
charged,  this  pushes  without  any  effort  the  whole  i 
upon  the  bars,  and  causes  the  last  in  the  series  at  the  lower  end 
the  atove  to  slide  out,  where  it  ia  received  by  another  child 
tray  ia  again  introduced,  and  another  is  pushed  out,  and  a 
the  whole  stove.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  stove  is  constai 
being  filled  aa  fast  as  it  is  emptied,  without  the  workpeopli 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  without  suifering  in  the  h 
from  it,  and  being  nevertheless  able  to  communicate  to  one  anotl 
the  details  of  the  work,  the  chambers  acting  as  conductors  for 
voice. 

"This  stove  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features  in. 
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the  system  of  M.  de  Molon  ;  it  dries  rapidly,  regularly,  and  with 
comparatively  small  expenditure  of  heat,  since  100  kilogrammes 
(220  lbs.)  of  coal  a  day  are  sufficient  for  heating  the  cocclo  ;  and  the 
continuity  of  its  action  is  perfect. 

"  According  as  the  dried  fish  is  withdrawn  from  the  chambers  it 
is  thrown  into  a  heap,  on  a  board  close  by,  from  whicli  it  is  put 
with  a  shovel  into  the  mill-hopper  by  a  child.  The  mill  reduces  it 
to  a  sufficiently  fine  and  perfectly  dry  powder,  which  is  at  once  put 
in  sacks  or  casks,  and  scaled  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  means 
of  adulterating  it. 

"  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  processes  and  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  it  will  at  once  be  evident 
that  the  organisation  of  the  process  just  described  was  the  result  of 
an  acquaintance  with  that  manufacture.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  France  by  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
for  to  that  branch  of  manufacture  it  may  be  truly  said  to  owe  the 
rise  of  its  present  manufacturing  system.  A  branch  of  industry 
requiring  a  combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  skill  carried  on 
in  the  midst  of  a  rural  population,  especially  if  connected  with 
agriculture,  has  far  more  influence  upon  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
a  people  materially  and  intellectually,  than  the  greatest  branch  of 
industry  entirely  confined  to  the  civic  population. 

"  To  carry  on  all  the  operations  just  described,  only  six  men  are 
employed  at  Concarneau,  who  receive  about  Is.  a  day,  and  ten 
children,  who  receive  from  sixpence  to  sevenpence.  Under  those 
conditions,  and  without  working  at  night,  this  factory  is  capable,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  of  producing  from  four  to  five  tons  of 
dry  manure  a  day,  representing  about  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  of  fish 
or  ofial ;  that  is,  one  hundred  parts  of  fresh  fish  yield  about  twenty- 
two  parts  of  fish-powdfT.  By  working  at  night,  which  will  be  done 
during  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  fishery  shall  have  been  better 
organised,  this  establish  mont  will  be  able  to  produce  from  eight  to 
ten  tons  of  manure.  M.  de  Molon  estimates  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year  during  which  the  fishermen  could  fish  at  from  200  to 
250.  In  only  counting  200  working  days,  the  establishment  at 
Concarneau  could  thus  produce  from  1600  to  2000  tons  of  manure 
annually,  which,  at  the  rate  of  three  cwt«.  per  statute  acre,  would 
suffice  to  manure  from  10,000  to  13,000  acres  of  land,  and  would 
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represent,  &t  22  per  cent  of  dried  manure,  a  fiahlng  of  9000  to 

10,000  tons.  The  sardine- fish evy  and  the  offal  of  the  curing-houaod, 
formerly  lost,  wonld  fiimiah  about  (ine-half  of  that  quantity  ;  bnt 
M.  de  Molon  has  pointed  out  a  fact  fmm  which  would  appear  to 
result  the  incontestable  facility  of  ohtaining  at  Concarnean  far 
greater  quantities  of  fish  than  those  mentioned  above,  by  the  fishery 
of  the  coal-fish,  which  is  somotiuics  found  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  coast,  but  which  the  fishermen  do  not  often  take,  as  they  could 
find  no  sale  for  them. 

"  Tlie  fhctory  of  Concameau,  with  the  organised  fishery  which 
M.  de  Molon  intends  to  establish  (sixty  to  Beventy-eigbt  well- 
equipped  boats),  and  by  doubling  its  present  plant,  which  is  also 
intended,  will  quadruple  the  quantity  of  dry  manure  which  is  now 
produced  in  working  only  ten  hours  per  day. 

"  In  addition  to  the  180  kilogrammes  of  coal  burned  in  heating 
the  stove,  we  may  add  that  130  more  (286J  lbs.)  are  consumed  by 
the  steam-engine,  making  a  total  of  230  kilogrammes,  or  little  more 
than  four  and  a  half  cwts.,  or  about  one  cwt  of  coal  to  one  ton  of 


"  The  fiah-nianure  fetches  about  8b.  per  cwt.  in  the  locality,  and 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  farmers,  who  expect  the  most  signal 
results  to  agriculture  from  the  extension  of  the  manufactnre  ;  while 
the  oil  which,  as  already  remarked,  constitutes  about  2  J  per  cent  of 
the  raw  fish,  would  he  worth  from  3a.  to  3a.  4d.  per  gallon.  These 
figures  show  at  once  that  the  manufacture  must  be  profitable — a 
fact  which  ia  fully  guaranteed  by  ileasrs.  Payen  and  Pommier, 
who,  as  a  commisaton  sent  from  the  Agricultural  Society  in  order 
to  report  upon  the  project,  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
booka  of  the  concern,  and  of  thus  satisfying  themselves  of  its  com- 
mercial Bucceas. 

"  The  factory  of  Concameau,  aa  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
only  founded  in  order  to  aerve  as  a  model,  not  alone  for  those  which 
may  be  established  on  different  points  of  the  French  coast,  hut  also 
in  foreign  countrit3.  In  addition  to  the  factory  established  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  do  Molon  junior,  in  Newfoundland,  and 
which  in  its  actual  condition  is  capable  of  furnishing  from  8000  to 
10,000  tons  of  manure  annually,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  others  on 
the  same  coast,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  on  such  a 
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scale  as  will  furnish  sufficient  manure  to  completely  replace  the 
guano  now  imported  from  Peru. 

"  When  we  recollect  what  a  large  amount  of  offal  has  hitherto 
been  wasted  upon  our  coasts,  the  vast  quantity  of  coarse  fish  which 
have  been  rejected  and  thrown  again  into  the  sea ;  but  above  all, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  ocean,  teeming  with  ani- 
mal life,  which  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  sustenance  of  man- 
kind, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  at  Concarneau  has  been  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  branch  of  industry,  which  is  destined  to  reno- 
vate the  worn-out  soils  of  the  richly-populated  countries  of  Europe." 
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Having  been  frequently  asked  by  correspondents  for  a  list  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  fish,  I  beg  to  subjoin  the  titles  of  a  few 
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volume : — 

A  Review  of  the  Domestic  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 

Eobert  Fraser,  Esq.    Edinburgh,  1818. 
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London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
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Private  Circulation,  1862. 
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Lacroix. 
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1854.     Longman  and  Co. 
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William  Brown,  186£.     Gloiigow  :  Thomas  Murray. 
Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  1843.     Edinburgh. 
Notice  Hiatoriqiie  sur  L'Etablissement  de  Piacicultare  de  Huningae, 

1862.     StraBboui;g  ;  Berger  LcvraulL 
Note  sur  lae  Huitrieres  Artificellct  de   Terrains  Emergents,  par  M. 

Coste.    Parin. 
Observations  on  tlie  Fisheries  of  the  Weat  Coast  of  Ireland,  etc.,  by 

Thomas  Edward  Symona,  1866.     London  :  Cliapman  and  Hall. 
Oyster,  The,   where,   bow,   and    when   to   find,  breed,   cook,   and   eat 

it.     Trubner  and  Co. 
Pisciculture,  Pi»cicullenrfi,  et  Poinwiis,  par  Eugene  Voel,  1856.     Parin  : 

F.  L'hamerut. 
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Paris  :  Ilatchette  and  Co. 
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Propagation  of  Oysters,  by  M.  Coste  and  Dr.  Kemnierer.  Brighton, 
1864.     Pearce. 
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1863. 

Salmon  and  other  Fish,  Propagation  of,  by  Edward  and  Thomas  Ash- 
worth,  1853.    E.  H.  King,  Stockport. 

Sea-Side  and  Aquarium,  by  John  Harper,  1858.     Kimnio,  Edinburgh. 

Sea-Side  Divinity,  by  the  Rev.  RoWrt  W.  Eraser,  M.A.,  1861.  J. 
Hogg  and  Sons. 

Shetland,  Description  of  the  Island  of,  etc.,  1753.     James,  lA)ndon. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon,  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  1861.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
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The  Herring,  it^  Natural  History  and  National  Im])ortance,  by  John 
Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  etc.     E<linburgh,  1864. 

The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  etc.     E*linburgh,  1733. 
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III.  WICK  HERRING  HARVEST  OF  1865. 
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IV.  TOTAL  CATCH  of  HERRINGS  at  all  the  Stations 
ON  THE  North -East  Coast  during  the  last  Five 
Years. 


stations. 

186L 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

Wick 

Lybster,  etc.... 

Duubeath  

Helmsdale 

Brora 

Cromarty  

Burghhead    ... 

Hopeman  

Findhoni  

Lossiemouth... 
Portgordon    ... 

Portsoy 

Cullen    

89,728 

16,828 
6,720 

26,670 
1,620 

18,060 
7,920 

11,614 
1,080 

10,175 
2,783 
1,974 
2,380 
2,691 
2,660 
1,881 
5,320 
2,792 
4,200 
6,642 
819 
4,620 
1,720 

16,581 

82,600 
5,890 

90,644 

17,150 
6,162 

26,500 
1,809 

11,232 

9,090 

9,686 

294 

10,881 
4,664 
3.290 
4,200 
3,542 
4,480 
2,180 
8,600 
4,753 
7,884 

12,908 
1,215 
7,828 
3,768 

42,944 

52,461 
5,445 

90,099 
24,982 

6,800 
24,982 

1,554 
13,600 
10,320 
10,150 

12,020 
4,312 
2,112 
3,424 
3,092 
3,752 
1,350 
8,249 
2.211 
4.898 
6,386 
368 
6,898 
1,500 
24,970 
31,535 
4,680 

90,033 
19,120 

5,248 
29.120 

2,460 
15,000 
11,770 

5,824 

5,985 

1,160 

920 

1,320 

1,872 

2,040 

1,380 

3,850 

1,200 

2.400 

2,948 

265 

4,602 

720 

26,793 

32,680 

•     3,640 

76,055 

18,946 

5,100 

13,020 

1,225 

10.200 

10,580 

8,418 

560 

14,742 

800 

1,290 

406 

2.695 

1,900 

1,320 

7,700 

1,624 

8,962 

7,952 

520 

6,100 

1,980 

28,112 

85,741 

5,358 

Portknockie  ... 

Findochty 

Portessie    

Buckie   

Whitehills 

Macduff 

Gardcnstown... 

Pennan  

Roschearty 

PituUie  

Fraserburgh  ... 

Peterhead  

Boddam 

Total 

285,878 

353,610 

304,780 

272,350 

266,211 

Estimated  Number  of  Hands  Employed — 1865. 


Caithness  

Sutherland    

Cromarty  

Moray    

Banff 

Aberdeen  

Total 


Fishenuen. 


6,500 
2,100 
1.200 
1.800 
1.800 
3,800 


17,200 


Others. 


3,100 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
2,400 


10,400 


T«>Ul 


9,600 
3,600 
2,200 
8,000 
3,000 
6,200 


27,600 


I 


!; 


t   k 


I       1 


! 
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A  FISHING  "toon"  described,  446. 

A  fishwife's  proverb,  425. 

A  lobster-spill  in  the  Thunies,  389. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  fish 

supply,  67. 
A  widow's  story,  463. 
About  "natives,"  369. 
Absurd  statement  about  herring  spawn, 

236. 
Absurdity  of  eating  cod-roe,  291. 
Across  the  Channel,  56. 
Acclimatisation  of  fish,  125,  482. 
Account  of  a  fisherman's  wedding-dance, 

421. 
Account  of  the  latest  spawning  season 

at  Stomioutfield,  108. 
Adaptability  of  means  to  end  in  shell- 
fish, 384. 
Admiration  of  Scottish  pearls,  403. 
Advance  of  money  in  the  herring  trade, 

255. 
Advantages  of  a  close-time  for  oysters, 

338. 
Advantages  of  the  tile  system  in  oyster- 
culture,  363. 
Advice  to  fishermen  as  to  bait,  417. 
Age  at  which  oysters  are  sent   to  be 

greened,  360. 
Age  at  which  oysters  are  sent  to  market, 

339. 
Age  of  herring  before  they  spawn,  237. 
Aggregate  sailings  of  the  Wick  boats, 

279. 
Agriculture  in  France,  77. 
All  fish  unwholesome  at  time  of  spawn- 
ing, 242. 
Allston   the    London  oyster -merchant, 

373. 
Ambition  of  fisher  lads,  440. 
America,  oysters  in,  380. 
American  pike,  143. 
American  sociality  over  oysters,  846. 
Amount  of  attention  required  by  a  large 

oyster-farm,  365. 
Ancient  fishing  industries,  40. 
Ancient  ideas  as  to  fish,  8. 
Ancient  knowledge  of  the  oyster,  333. 


Anecdote  of  a  minister's  visit  to  a  fisher- 
man, 432. 

Anecdote  of  a  London  litterateur^  879. 

Anecdotes  of  a  fishwife,  428. 

Angler-fish,  156. 

Anglers'  fishes,  129,  137. 

Anglers  and  angling,  132. 

Angling  all  the  year  round,  132. 

Angling  localities,  137. 

Angling  in  the  Thames,  150. 

Angling  on  the  Tay,  212. 

Angling  sport  in  Scotland,  130. 

Annual  i-evenue  of  the  river  Tay  fisheries, 
213. 

Annual  sacrifice  to  crustacean  gastro- 
nomy, 397. 

Anomalies  in  salmon  growth,  105,  180. 

Antidote  to    enchantment,   the   fisher- 
man's, 435. 

Anticpiity  of  pearls,  398. 

Apparatus  for  catching  lobsters,  161. 

Apparatus  for  pisciculture,  115. 

Appendix,  491. 

Approach  of  the  herring  season,  246. 

Arcachon,  Bay  of,  365. 

Arc  herrings  of  the  same  shoal  all  of  the 
same  age  ?  238. 

Are  tlie  pisciculturists  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  ?  88. 

Are  there  more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever 
came  out  of  it  I  474. 

Arrau,  tlie  island  of,  165. 

Arrival  of  salmon  ova  in  Australia,  120. 

Arctic  Seas,  no  herrings  in  the,  231. 

Artificial  oyster-breeiling,  350. 

Artificial  oyster-breeding  in  Marennes, 
75. 

Artificial  spawning,  86,  87. 

Art  of  dredging  oysters,  378. 

Art  of  shrimping,  396. 

Art  of  trawling,  311. 

Ash  worth's  experiments,  117. 
Ashworth's  opinion   of   oysteiHiulture, 

354. 
Attention  recjuired  by  an  oyster-fsnn, 

365. 
Anchmithie,  444. 
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Anctjooeeis  of  Aah,  437- 

ADgwit  hsmng-GxlieiT  at  Wick,  280. 

Authentic  cuutmlictioa  to    PmuuhI 

theory,  231. 
Anthoritits,  list  of,  quoted,  im. 
AroHce  of  milinoD- fishery  leansfg,  200. 
Avemge  age  at  whicii  udaitm  «re  killnl, 

207. 
Average  Fsptore  or  herrings  per  boat  in 

182U,  2rs. 
AverugB   QOmber  ot    cnuig   of  herring 

Ukeo  by  escb  boat  in  1S62,  27Q. 
Avenge  of  oystec-repruductiun  U,  Re, 

BBS. 
AvmgcB  of  tlie  catoh  of  herringa  in  1802, 

278. 
Aveniion  of  Ssher-people  to  he  wunted, 

153. 
Awlmard  coHlrclempi,  403, 

Bui  effectJi  of  trawling,  315. 

B»g-nel«,  tlieir  liaueful  tuflueace  on  the 
«abuon-flBlierie9,  203. 

Bain,  Mr.  Donuld,  on  the  salmon  question, 
222,  489. 

But  for  Ifne-llghing,  S06. 

Bait  for  InbcUrs,  886. 

Bait  for  sea-angling,  1 6S. 

Bait,  importance  of  cheap,  410. 

Balance  of  natare,  S3. 

Bale  in  SwitserlancI,  80. 

Bannock-liuke,  the,  297. 

Bugnin -making  by  Hthwivei,  42tf. 

BaijiaioB  made  by  baat-ownen,  2E7. 

Bamet,  Mr.,  of  KinroKB,  140. 

Barking  tnwleti,  309. 

BatTBck-life  to  Comacclilo,  458. 

Barrel!!,  great  numbera  of,  on  the  qoayg 
at  Wick,  263. 

Basins  fortlieyoiing  fish  at  HDningiie,8S. 

Baaa,  tlie,  of  Lake  Wennem,  125. 

Battle  of  the  swine  at  Bt.  Honance,  431, 

Bay  dT  AisuJUou,  412. 

Bay  of  the  Dtpartoi,  466. 

Bay  of  St.  Brieup,  351. 

Beef,  the  il«ne-masou  of  the  aUmi  of  Bo, 
352. 

Bell  Bock,  444. 

Benefits  derived  trom  a  good  flsbury,  44. 

Beat  coaditiona  offish  for  spawning,  341- 

Best  kind  of  boats  for  lien'iug-Sstung, 
272, 

Best  kinds  of  fliih  1u  rear  on  the  artifi- 
cial plan,  97. 

Best  spawning-ground  for  herring,  238. 

Bent  way  of  marking  young  salmon,  19S. 


^L  Billingsgate  salesioan'i 

■  ing,  S19. 

^H  Binl'e-eye  view  of  Fus 


Bit  of  dialogue,  170- 
Black-beetle,  a  wnndBrfol,  17.  ' 
Bloaters  and  red-herrings,  370. 
Board  of  White  FiBheriea,  4S6. 
Boat  speculation  by  ahliHaupanttn,  -iti 
Bolam,  BVidenCT  on  trawling  by  T 

314. 

Boiuluilt  for  growing  mussels,  411. 
Bnulogne,  454. 

Bounty  given  in  the  herring- trade,  25BJ 
Brand,  the,  283.  ' 

Breeding-ponds  for  sabuon  at  Stotmao 

field,  S9. 
Broeding-pynunid  for  oysters,  350. 
Brewing  of  oystcrspat,  337. 
Brillianoy  of  Bih-colour,  2. 
British  oyslor-calera,  345. 
Brown,   Mr.   Wm.,   of  Perth,  c 

xalruon.  194. 
Backbaren,  438,  439, 
Buckie,  460. 
Bncfcie  fishermen,  302. 
Biiisse,  suite  of  tvnids  at,  93. 
Burning  the  water,  204. 
Business,  haw  it  is  «)nduel«d  at  1 


CjUX^dlations  as  to  herring  increue,  T, 

"  Caller  Ou,"  425. 

Cancale,  ES. 

Csncale,  the  sliGU-middenB  of,  SSI. 

Caooe   used  by  tlia  boKcAolain  cf  J 

Ruilton,  413. 
Capital  of  French  oyaterdom,  S6S. 
Caprice  of  the  herring,  214. 
Capturing   herrings   with    n 

^50- 
Csrllsle  of  Inveresk.  Dr.,  435. 
Carp,  144. 
Carp-breeding,  147. 
Caqi-ponde,  147. 
Carriage  of  fish  in  Fnnce,  eott  of,  61.  I 
Catch  of  herrings  in  1882-63,  272. 
Catf  hing  shell-fish,  385. 
Causes  assigned  for  caprice  of  faen 

244. 
Cause  of  attraction  to  the  male  flali 

.,«ra.B,  9. 
Cause  of  the  parr  anomaly,  105. 
Ceusns  of  FiCtiv,  450. 
Census  of  persons  employed  in  tlie  In 

ring-fishery,  275. 
Ceremonies  among  the  eol-bi 

Comacchio,  459. 
Cereninny  of  marriage  among  HslieTmea|V 

421.  ■ 
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Changes  in  the  Crustacea,  892. 

Character  of  the  fisher-folk,  471. 

Character  of  the  Scottish  fishwife,  324. 

Charming  May,  138. 

Charitable  fishery  experiment,  888. 

Charr,  153. 

Cheek  on  angling,  135. 

Chief  Britisli  salmon-streams,  209. 

Chief  fishiug-gromids  in  the  North  Sea, 
306. 

Chinese  pisciculture,  69,  70. 

Claires  for  greening  oysters,  860. 

Claires  for  oysters,  view  of,  357. 

Clannishness  of  the  fisher-folk,  481. 

Classification  of  fish,  1. 

Cleanliness    of    the    Newhaven    fisher- 
women,  431. 

Cleghom,  Mr.  John,  of  Wick,  on  the 
herring,  231,  232. 

Clements,  John,  of  Hull,  his  evidence, 
316. 

Close-times  for  herrings  quite  possible, 
242. 

Close-time  for  lobsters  in  France,  391. 

Close-time  for  oysters,  336. 

Clyde,  the  river,  163. 

Coarse  work  of  the  herring-gutters,  270. 

Coast  fishing-boats,  272. 

Cod  and  haddock  fishing  very  laborious, 
801. 

Codfish,  number  of  eggs  in  a,  5. 

Codfish,  description  of  the,  291. 

Codfish,  how  it  grows,  31. 

Cod-liver  oil,  292. 

Cod-roe  at  dinner,  243. 

Coldingham  fishermen,  good  behaviour 
of,  438. 

Colne  oyster-beds,  370. 

Cold    seasons   unfavourable    to   oyster- 
bree<ling,  338. 

Colour  of  fish,  2. 

Comacchio,  19,  457. 

Comacchio,  drawing  of  a  division  of,  48. 

Comfort  of  a  fisherman's  dwelling,  430. 

Commencement  of  the  great  gale  on  the 
Moray  Firth,  324. 

Commerce  in  fish,  34. 

Commerce  in  herrings,  254. 

Commerce  in  salmon,  198. 

Commerce  in  shell-fish,  384. 

Commercial  value  of  salmon,  199. 

Commissioners'  report  on  the  herring- 
fishery  for  1864,  275. 

Common  carp,  146. 

"  Commons,"   in   oyster  nomenclature, 
868. 

Community  of  fishers  at  Fittie,  449. 

Comparative  tables   of    the  fishery  at 
Wick,  281. 

Concluding  remarks  on  the  Fislieries,  474. 


Conclusion,  490. 
Condition  of  trawl-fish,  820. 
Conditions  under  which  the  herring  is 

found,  240. 
Conduct  of  the  white-fisheries,  801. 
Connecticut,  fish-manufactory  in,  136. 
Consumption  of  fish,  67. 
Consumption  of  oysters  in  London,  373. 
Contents  of  a  dredge,  378. 
Continental    demand  on  our  fisheries, 

286. 
Controversies  about  oyster  life,  335. 
Controversies  about  the  salmon,  178. 
Controversy  about  the  parr,  181. 
Controversy  about  the  pearl  rivers,  406. 
Controversy  among  fishermen  at  Loch- 

fyne,  250. 
Controversy  in  Scotland  as  to  fixed  en- 
gines of  salmon-capture,  206. 
Conversation  with  a  Strasbourg  j^^cA^ur, 

88. 
Cooking  of  pike,  143. 
Cooking  of  oysters,  346. 
Co-operation  among  fishermen,  809, 441. 
Co-operation   better  than  competition, 

223. 
Cornwall  in  the  pilchard  season,  251 . 
Coromandel  oysters,  379. 
Corry  in  Arran,  view  of,  171. 
Coste,  Professor,  76. 
Coste's,  Professor,  plan  of  oyster-culture, 

347. 
Coste's  recommendation  to  the  French 

Government,  350. 
Couch,  Mr.  Jonathan,  on  the  food  of  the 

pilchanl,  251. 
Couch  on  the  mackerel,  21. 
Couleur  de  rose  statements  as   to  the 

fisheries,  475. 
Councillor  Hawkins  on  the  Colchester 

oyster,  370. 
Course  of  the  fisheries,  55. 
Course  of  the  herring-fishery,  229. 
Course  of  oyster-fanning,  365. 
Course  of  work  on  the  oyster-beds  at 

Whitijtable,  365. 
Crab-catching,  386. 
Cray-fish,  397. 
Creel-hawking,  486. 
CYustacean  commerce,  887. 
CuUercoats    fisherman,   evidence  of    a, 

312. 
Cultivating  the  mussel-farm,  418. 
Cultivation  of  "natives,"  869. 
Cultivation  of  our  lochs,  140. 
Culture  of  mussels,  410. 
Culture  of  oysters,  846. 
Culture  of  oysters,  progress  in,  864. 
Culture  of  turtle  on  the  artificial  plan, 
96. 
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l>Bv>i.,i.»ii,iit  of  thB  herring,  240. 
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Duxterily  .if  the  herring-gntteia,  270. 

Economy  of  the  herring  shoals,  S7T.       ^^^U 

Dingrani  uf  herring-netting  and  Bxh,  282. 

Edible  crmdacea  described,  801,              ^^H 

Dkleut  of  the  Moray  Firth  fisher-folk. 

Edible  moUoscs,  SSt,                              ^^H 

409. 

Edinburgh  oyater-ploya,  316.                  ^^^H 

Dialogue  between  a  lUbwifB    and   lier 

Edinhuigh  oyatavtitvema,  316.               ^^^H 

cnstoiiier,  427. 
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Eflfectfl  of  the  concentration  of  a  thouBand 

boats  on  one  shoal  of  herrings,  283. 
Effects  of  a  storm  on  the  Moray  Firth, 

472,  473. 
Effects  of  royal  notice  on  the  fishwives, 

429. 
Effects  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Dempster, 

205. 
Egg-boxes  at  Huningue,  83. 
Egg-boxes  at  Stormontfield,  104. 
Egg-laying  by  the  hen  lobster,  392. 
Eggs  of  the  salmon  kind  just  hatching, 

13. 
Emotions  of  the  first  oyster-eater,  343. 
Enemies  of  the  salmon,  199. 
Engaging  of  boats  for  the  herring-fishery, 

255. 
English  lakes,  the,  153. 
English  river  scenery,  148. 
English  salmon-fisheries,  217. 
English  trawl  fishennen,  30S. 
Enterprise  of  the  Scottish  herring-cnrers, 

259. 
Enthusiasm  of  those  concerned  in  the 

herring-harvest,  246. 
Episode  of  a  cradle,  468. 
Erroneous  infonuation  as  to  pearls,  409. 
Estimated  quantity  of  oysters  in  various 

stages  of  growth,  368. 
Evidence  on  the  trawl  question,  312. 
Exaggeration  as  to  supplies  of  fish, 481. 
Example   of    a    well -managed   salmon 

stream,  215. 
Examples   of  nicknames  among  fisher- 
men, 467. 
Excess  of  herrings  cured  in  1862,  273. 
Excitement   on  shore  during  a  storm, 

326. 
Excitement   on    the   coast   during   the 

herring  season,  247. 
Expense   of   forming   an   oyster-bank, 

352. 
Expenses  of  fishing- vessels,  310. 
Experience  as  to  the  Tweed   fisheries, 

224. 
Expciimeut  in  fructifying  fish-eggs,  8. 
Ex}>erimenls  in  oyster-breeding  in  the 

Bay  of  St.  Brieuc,  351. 
Experiments    in    jMiarl-fishing    in    the 

Scottish  lochs,  406. 
Experiments   with  salmon  ova  in  ice, 

119. 
Exportation  of  salmon  ova,  119. 
Exquisite  flavour  of  the  green  oyster, 

362. 
Extension  of  legislation  on  the  salmon 

question,  204. 
Extension  of  piscicnltnre,  117. 
Extension  of  the  Scotch  pearl-fishery, 

402. 


Extension  of  the  salmon  trade,  205. 
Extent  of  business  done  in  oysters  at 

Whitstable,  366. 
Extent  of  French  fisheries,  91. 
Extent  of  oyster-l)e<ls  in  the  Firth  of 

Forth,  375. 
Extent  of  the  Gadidap  family,  287. 
Extent  of  the  mussel-farm  in  the  Bay  of 

Aiguillon,  412. 
Extent  of  the  river  Tay,  209. 
Extent  of  trawling,  311. 
Extraonlinary  scene  on  the  river  Doon, 

404. 
Exuviation  of  the  lolwter,  391. 
Eyemouth,  438. 

Fable,  Italian,  452. 

Facts  of  the  heiring  question,  brought 
out  Wfore  the  British  Association,  232. 

Failure  of  the  Ceylon  i)earl-fisheries,  400. 

Faithfulness  of  salmon  to  their  old 
haunts,  193. 

Falling-off  in  the  herring  supply  attri- 
buted to  the  trawl,  314. 

Falling-off  of  certain  rivers,  205. 

Falling-off  of  ovster  supplies  in  France, 
347. 

Fancy  picture  of  the  growth  of  a  fishing 
hamlet,  419. 

Fascines  for  oyster-breeding,  351. 

Farms  for  oysters  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
366. 

Faroe  cod-banks,  exhaustion  of,  303. 

Faversham  oyster-grounds,  367. 

Fearful  scene,  329. 

Feats  performed  by  Fisherrow  women, 
435. 

Fecundity  of  crabs,  383. 

Fecundity  of  fish,  5. 

Fecun«lity  of  hibstfrs,  383. 

Fecundity  of  shell-fish,  383. 

Fee«ling  an<l  digestive  power  of  fish,  4. 

Feeding-ground,  influence  of  the,  on  fish, 
29. 

Fife,  the  coast  of,  438. 

Figures  apperiaining  to  herring-fishery  of 
1862-63,  273. 

Figures  illustrating  the  August  herring- 
fishery  at  Wick,  280. 

Figures  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  44. 

Figures  of  the  Wick  catch  of  herring*, 
279. 

Findon,  448. 

Fine  flavour  of  the  green  oyster,  862. 

Finesse  by  a  fishwife,  427. 

Finnan  hathlocks,  290,  448. 

Firth-built  fishing-boats,  440. 

Firth  of  Forth  whitebait,  24. 

Fiah  auctioneers,  437. 

Fish  cadgers  and  hawkers,  442. 
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Fiaher  weddings,  420. 

French  oyster-esters,  344.                   ^^H 

Fishery  Btatislioa  by  a.  Buckhaien  Diui, 

Frequent    exunination    of   oyitaH^^^H 

442. 

WhitsUhle,  369.                             ^^H 

Fishes  oftlte  soliuon  ftmily,  198. 
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Fresh-water  fish,  cotnneree  in,  SS.     j^^B 

Fishing  boats,  bat  kind  of.  272. 

^^^H 

Fish  Ubyriiitli  at  Conmcchio,  4S. 

Friday  on  unlucky  day,  433.              ^^H 

Fish  life  ruid  growth,  1. 

From  the  parr  to  the  smolt,  187.        ^^H 

FishuiarfcetatB»le,81, 

Fidl  tvr»«  shotMn  herrings,  241.        ^^H 

Fish-offttI  as  mannre,  831. 

Functions  of  the   Bounl   ot  Fiohni^^H 

^^^^1 

Fish-ponds,  38. 

Fuwru,  Lake,  348.                              ^^H 

Fish  quite  local,  482. 

Future  of  t!>e  fisheries,  431.                ^^M 

Fish-nh-w!.  growth  of,  32. 

Fish-table,  800. 

Fish-tilhe  riou  nt  Eyemoutli,  483. 

Oadidie,  285.                                        ^^H 

Plsliwi™  at  iihureh,  428. 

Goilidss  family,  the,  286.                     ^^H 

Fishwives'  finesse  in  bsignining,  427. 

Galway  fisheries,  117.                          ^^H 

Fishwives  of  Newhaven,  424. 

Gatbering-in  of  the  boats  to  the  hcrri^^^H 

Fishwives  of  Paris,  4B8. 

fishery.  246.                                                         1 

FIttie,  449. 

OatheriDg  the  mnssol-harveit  in  Aiguil-          1 

Filed  engines  of  capture,  20G,  206. 

Ion,  413. 

Flat  Bfih,  IBO. 

Flat  (Ish  family,  the,  297. 

234.                                                                1 

Favour  ot  different  herringi,  230. 

Geographical  diatribution  uf  the  oyster. 

Flavoor  of  flsh,  28. 

379. 

Floating  with  the  tide.  20S. 

Geologists"  paradise.  164.                                       | 

George  the  Fourth's  fondness  for  FinBMT^^ 

Wick,  232, 
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Glen  Sannox,  175. 

Glut  of  herrings  at  Billingsgate,  258. 

Goatfell,  165. 

Golden  carp,  140,  145. 

Gold-fish  in  factory  ponds,  145. 

Government  by  gyneocracy,  426. 

Gravid  salmon,  treatment  of,  114. 

Great  haul   of  salmon  on  the  Thurso, 
205. 

Great  storm  on  the  Moray  Firth,  the, 
of  1857,  327. 

Greed  of  Scottish  dredgermen,  375. 

Green  oysters,  359. 

Grieve,  Mr.,  of  the  Caf^  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh, 288. 

Grilse  growth,  191. 

Grilse  and  smolt,  187. 

Ground-plan  of  fish  laboratory  at  Hun- 
ingue,  82. 

Ground  suitable  for  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing oysters,  361. 

Group  of  Newhaven  fishwives,  424. 

Growth  of  a  fishing  village,  41 9. 

Growth  of  a  fish-shoal,  32. 

Growth  of  fish,  1. 

Growth  of  salmon  ova,  12. 

Growth  of  the  mussel  in  the   Bay  of 
Aiguillon,  415. 

Growth  of  the  oyster-park  system,  353. 

Growth  of  the  young  salmon  in  Austra- 
lia, 123. 

Guano,  fish,  observations  on,  491. 

Gulf  of  Manaar  pearl-fisheries,  400. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  310. 

Gunther's  opmion  of  the  Silurus  ylaniSf 
126. 

Gutters  for  hatching  purposes  at  Hu- 
ningue,  86. 

Gutters  of  herring,  269. 

Habits  and    character  of    the    Fittie 

l>eople,  451. 
Habits  of  fish,  316. 
Habits  of  the  haddock,  289. 
Habits  of  the  pearl-oyster,  401. 
Haddock,  the,  287. 
Haddocks,  former  scarcity  of,  288. 
Haddocks,  where  are  they  ?  30. 
Half-decked  boats,  307. 
Happy  fishing-grounds,  367. 
Hariwurs,  302. 
Harbour  accommodation,   want  of,  in 

Scotland,  272,  321. 
Harvest  of  eels  at  Comacchio,  459. 
Hashing  of  young  fish  not  peculiar  to 

the  trawl,  320. 
Has  the  oyster  eyes  ?  885. 
Hatching  of  salmon,  11. 
Hauling  in  the  nets,  266. 
Hawkers  of  fish,  442. 


Hearing  power  of  fish,  4. 
Herring-buss,  cost  of,  51. 
Herring-commence,  254. 
Herring-curing,  260. 
Herring-fishing  at  Wick  in  August,  280. 
Herring  fishing  at  Wick  in  September, 

281. 
Herring,  growth  of  the,  237. 
Herring  harvest,  the,  263. 
Herrings,  calculations  as  to  size  of  a 

shoal  of,  6. 
Herring  spawn,  14. 

Herring  spawn  offered  for  manure,  818. 
Herring,  the,  described,  226. 
Herring,  the,  its  natural  and  economic 

history,  226. 
Herring,  the,  shoals  at  Wick,  278. 
Hints  to  the  oyster-farmers,  364. 
History  of  the  herring-fishery,  49. 
Hired  hands  at  the  herring-fishery,  248. 
Hole  Haven  in  Essex,  lobster-stores  at, 

389. 
Holibut,  295. 
Homeward  bound,  267. 
Hooks,  number  of,  on  a  fishing-line,  305. 
How  a  fish  breathes,  1. 
How  cod  are  cured,  293. 
How  does  an  oyster  lie  on  its  bed  ?  885. 
How  long  do  herrings  take  to  grow? 

236. 
How  the  herrings  are  manipulated  on 

arrival,  269. 
How  the  herring-nets  are  worked,  249. 
How  the    salmon-poachers   proceed   to 

work,  203. 
How  to  buy  and  sell  fish,  427. 
How  to  catch  cray-fish,  397. 
How  to  angle  in  the  sea,  159. 
How  to  find  out  a  false  i>earl,  410. 
How  to  mark  smelts,  196. 
How  to  test  a  pearl,  410. 
How  to  open  the  pearl-mussel,  408. 
HiUl  trawlers,  309. 
Huningue  described,  82-85. 
Huningue,  difiiculty  of  finding  it,  80. 

Ignoranck  of  naturalists  and  fishermen, 

287. 
He  (le  Re,  352. 

Illustrations  of  oyster-growth,  838,  839. 
Imitation  by  fishermen  of  marked  salmon, 

197. 
Importance  of  cheap  Tmit,  410. 
Impossibility  of  catching  spawn  in  the 

trawl-net,  317. 
Impregnation  of  fish-eggs,  7. 
Improvement  in  the    manufacture    of 

herring-nets,  278. 
Improvement  of  Scottish  fishing-boats, 

807. 
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■trange  fishes,  182. 
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Invention  of  nmB»el.<mltnre.  410. 

Lobsters  "  In  berry."  SiX                 ^^H 

Inventor  of  the  first  oyster-pond,  343. 
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Investigation  by  the  Town  Council  of 

Lobster-familng,  SSS.                        ^^^^H 
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Irish  and  Welsh  pearls,  407. 

Localities  for  sea-si)gling,  16S.             ^^^H 
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Irish  hoddodu,  2Se. 
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Ir»h  lo1»ten<.  3»S. 
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Irish  oyster  lilu.-lKi.ik,  371. 
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ItoliuD  fable,  45'2. 
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breeding,  74. 

Lord  Advocate's  salmon  bill  of  UC^^H 
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Lattery  nature  of  the  berring-flaIuQ^^^| 

stable,  36(1. 
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Juries  for  regulating  the  oysler-flsberies. 

Love  of  oysters  by  the  amnent  Bonrf^^^H 
Lowe's,  Mr.  James,  opinion  about  f^^^^^l 

Justice  to  upper  rroprietors  of  aalmon- 

fisheries.  4S7. 
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Mackerel,  the,  299. 

Madaiue  Picard,  the   Freuch   tUhwife, 
456. 

Mauufoctured  Fiiiiians,  290,  449. 

Manufacture  of  Hardiues,  253. 

March  of  the  buid-crabs,  393. 

Mareiines,  359. 

Marine  Department  of  Frauce,  56. 

Marked  fish  of  the  nabuon  kind,  197. 

Marriage  dinners  among  the  fisher-cla^s, 
421. 

Marriage  sceneH  at  Newhaven,  420. 

Marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  among 
the  fisher-folks,  420. 

Marshall,  Peter,  of  Stonuontfield,  on  the 
salmon,  195. 

Martin   and   Gillone's   breeding   estab- 
lishment, 112,  113. 

Mascalogne,  the,  or  pike   of  America, 
143. 

Masculine  character  of  the  fishwife,  323. 

Mathers  the  fi8her-i)oet,  471. 

Mayhew's  figures,  67. 

Measurement  of  nets,  248. 

Members  of  the  herring  family,  245. 

Memoir  on  fisli  by  a  Chinaman,  70. 

Methuen  on  the  white-fisheries,  288,  480. 

Methuen,  the  late  Mr.,  brief  sketch  of 
his  career,  259. 

Microscopic  observation  of  ovster-spat, 
339. 

Migration  of  the  eel,  19. 

Migration  of  the  herruig  a  mistake,  228. 

Milton  oysters,  872. 

Mitchell  on  the  distribution  of  the  her- 
ring, 234. 

Mitchell  on  the  herring,  231. 

Mode  of  capturing  turU^t,  296. 

Modes  of  cooking  oysters  in  New  York, 
381. 

Mode  of  curing  Yannouth  bloaters,  etc., 
271. 

Mode  of  doing  business  of  the  Fisher- 
row  women,  436. 

Mode  of  dredging  for  oysters,  378. 

Mode  of  fishing  by  line,  305. 

Mode  of  growing  the  mussels  in  the  Bay 
of  Aiguillon,  415. 

Mode  of  life  at  Comacchio,  458. 

Mode  of  packing  ova  in  ice,  119. 

Mode  of  salmon-fishing  on  the  Tay,  213. 

Mode    of    selling    Hsh    by    Newhaven 
women,  425. 

Motle  of  spawning  by  the  land-crabs, 
394. 

Mode  of  taking  pilchards  in  Cornwall, 
251. 

Modes  of  sea-fishing  in  Frauce,  57. 

Money   jiaid   by   curers   of  herring   in 
bounty  and  arles,  256. 
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'  Money   value    of    fresli-water    fish    in 
P'l-ance,  92. 
Money  value  of  the  Colne  oysters,  370. 
Monkbams  and  Maggie  Mucklebackit, 

428. 
Monkeys  catching  crabs,  386. 
Monotonous  life  of  the  eel-breetlers  of 

Comacchio,  459. 
Moral  success  of  oyster-fanning,  357. 
I  Moray  Firth  ports*  302. 
I  More  lx)ats  and  less  fish  on  the  Dogger 

Bank,  313. 
I  More  wavs  of  killuig  salmon  than  ang- 
ling, 203. 
Mortality  of  hemng,  15. 
Movements  of  the  herring  at  spawning 

time,  238. 
Mr.    Ramsbottom's    salmon   manipula- 
tions, 102. 
Multiplying  power  of  the  heiring,  33. 
Mussel-culture,  410. 
'  Mussel-stakes,  411. 
'  Mysterious  fish,  26. 

:  Naukow  escajte  from  extennination  of 
I       the  salmon,  475. 
I  Natives,  3r>8. 
Natural   an<l   economic  hlst«>rv   of  the 
oyster,  332. 
'  Natural  and   economic   history   of  the 

I  ba....on,    1 1  i  . 

i  Natural  cnen I ie.s  of  the  herrinir,  282,  283. 

Natural  history  of  the  cmlfi.sh,  291. 
j  Natural  history  of  the  ( rustacea,  391. 

Natural  history  of  the  eel,  47. 
'  Natural  history  of  the  i>earl-oyster  of 
'       Ceylon,  401.' 
I  Natural  hi.^^tory  of  the  pilchard,  251. 

Natural  history  «»f  the  sole,  29M. 
'  Natural  history  of  whitebait,  23. 
I  Naturalisation  of  fish  in  Briti.sh  rivers, 
,       125. 

Naturalist's  Library  account  of  the  her- 
ring, 235. 

I  Necessity  for  two  jMinds  at  Stormont- 
Held,  i(»5. 

Necessity  of  describing  the  fisher-folk, 
418. 
I  Nets,  (piantity  used  by  a  Inmt,  24S. 
j  Newbiggin,  evidence  by  a  fishennan  of 

that  place,  317. 
I  New  branch  of  .shell-fishing,  39.>. 

Newfoundland  coil-ftshery,  53. 

Newhaven,  423. 

Newhaven  tishwive.s  424. 
I  Newhaven  oyster-beils,  375. 

New  York,  oyster-eating  in,  381. 

Nicknames  of  fishermen,  466. 

Non-succe&'%  of  the  winter  herring-fish- 
ery in  1864,  275. 
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Nortli  Sea  «1.ite-fl«1i  GaheriH,  304. 
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Norway  lolMtun,  389. 
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42e. 

Ncrthing  but  btrring,  2fl8. 
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Notice  of  ■  hermit  crab,  gU2. 
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Notiw  of  Newliaven  fUhwives  liy  the 
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Queen,  429. 
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Wick,  278. 
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Nmnber  of  buckiea,  406, 

Oyater-beda  of  Georgia.  380.                   ^^H 

Number  of  eggs  in  a  hemiig.  G. 

Number  of  men  drowned  ou  the  Dortb- 
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eaat  iXMwt.  330. 
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Nninber  of  oyster-fanaa  in  Fnuice,  347. 
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Number  of  oysters  uu  a  fwicine.  352. 

Oyster,  natural  and  ecoDomie  hialatr  <^^^H 

Nnmber  of  sheila   Ihnt  mntain  pearls. 
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409. 

Oystei^psrks   described   by   Mr.    Ad^^H 

Nnmber  of  vmaeXa  llttwl  out  for  herring- 
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flsbery,  274. 

Number  of  wbita-Hah  falling  off,  317. 

Oyater^oona  of  New  York.  381.            ^^M 

Numiug    oyitter-bl-ood    at    WWlstable, 

3d7. 

Oyster  Street  at  Billingsgate,  374.         ^^H 

Nurwng  the  salmon,  16. 
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Oyster-vonien  uf  Parle,  45S.                   ^^H 

OwRcra  of  the  English  Piahery  Act  of 

Oysteis  able  to  move  abont,  342.              ^^M 

ISei,  220. 
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Oyatera  liermaphrodilt,  340.                   ^^^H 

economy  of  the  fisheries,  284. 

Oysters,  how  they  are  made  green,  SS^^H 

Oddit™  of  the  pearl-fiahories,  4115. 

OjHteTS  in  France,  increase  in  price  IK^^H 

Officer'a,  Dr.,  aemunt  of  tlie  ova  received 
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in  Amitralia.  120. 
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Official  documents  on  the  fisheries  re- 
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ferred  to,  a  a. 
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Official  instruitionB  to  the  herring-curer. 

262. 
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Off  to  the  herring,  264. 

Packing  of  tiawied  white  flsh,  311.        ^^H 

Old  believers  in  old  fish  tlicories,  227. 
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Paper  on  the  herring  read  at  BriUjj^^H 
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Open  KTHH  decked  boats,  272. 

Paper  on  the  sea  Bsheries  of  Ireland,  SS^^H 

ItperatiouB  of  the  Fishery  Boanl,  284. 
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Opinion  of  Mr.  Andersou  on  tlie  salmon 
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FORSTER'S   (Jodb)  Arrest  of  the  Five  Meinbera  bj  Charlea  the 

Flm.    ACWleroTEngliihHiiturTfe— ritltn.    PmiBto.    Wi. 
Grand    EemonBtranfle,   IBil.       With   an  Ebu;  on 

Eoflllli  frerfon  unclflr  tha  Pl.oUgflMl  mil  Tudor  BoTSfBlgm.    AsHit 

■ —  Olivar  Cromwell,  Daniel  De  Foe,  Sir  Eiohard  Stede, 


—   Third  Visit  lo  China.   1S53-6.  Woodcuts.  Eto.   \B». 

— Yedo    and  Peking-.     With  Notices  of  the  Agrlcol- 

FOSS'   (Edward)   Judges  of  England.      With   Sketches  of  their 


FRANCE  (HI9T0HT  of).  From  the  Conquest  bf  the  Ganls  to  ths 
DuthorLouliPliUlplig.  BrUn.UiuHAM,  MM  DhnumiL  W«gd- 
CDtfl-    Iftmo.    Af. 

;  Stdxibst's  HiaroRt  of).  From  the  Earliest 
IB  EjUbltahmeni  <f  [be  Sociiiid  Emplm,  IBYL  Br  W.  H. 
■.  Biritn,  LL.D.  Woodcuu.  PosiSto.  7».  M, 
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Jonriuil   of   tha    Bojal  Oeographi-^al   Sgciely   of 
8ro. 

f  kiiuii  to  the  pre- 

'S  (Edwakd)   History  of  tha   Decline  and  Fill  ot  tbs 

ADiQKIi    Einpira.    A   Nsu  KUtiom.    ProQcdad    by    lilB   AulabtvcnLptaT- 
Edllad.  with  Nam,  bj  Dr.  Wa.  Bhitb.    Mipi.    a  Vsli.    am.    tOt. 
(The  Studeal'a  Gib))oa) ;   Being   an  Epitome  of  tbe 


Dr.WH.BiuTB, 


SiitOi  Tlufmai.    Woodcuti.    Poaia 
d)  Deeds  of  Naral  Daring ;   o: 


.  AneodolM  of 


OIFrARD'8  (Eo»*i 
Um  Brltlih  Hit 

OOLDSMITH'3  (Ouvbb)  Works.  A  New  Edition,  Printed  from 
tba  luttdiUsnanTliedbrtbeAiittior.  I'::dlt«d  by  Pith  CnniBa- 
HUL  Vlgielfi.    «Vo1i.Sti>.    3g<.    lUum^'i  BrlUah  Clu>lu.) 

QLADSTONE'S  (RiaBt  Hun.'W.  S.)  Financial  Statements  of  1853, 


I  Address  deliToreil  at   llunloni. 


atorjof  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Poll  8vo,  3*.  fSd. 

NarrstiTB  of  Salo"s  Brigade  in  Affgbaniatao.    Post  8to. 

Life  of  Robert  Lord  Ciivo,     Post  Svo.     3*.  id. 

■ Ufa  and  Letters  of  Sir  Tbomas  Munro.    Post  3vo  3j.  tW. 

QOfiDOD'S  (Sia  AtBX.  Dorr)  Sketcbn  of  Qennsn  life,  and  Seenei 
fimtbaWnrotLlbentigii.    Fromthi  Qinnu.    PmISto.    3(.e4. 

{LiDT    Doit)   Amber-Witch :    A   Trial    for   Witch- 

— —  French    in   Algiers.      1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 

Ltm-o.     «.   Th«   PrlMino™   of    Abd*l-K»dlf,     From   iba  Fr«iHb. 
PoalBTO.    'ji. 

OODOER'3  (H»iiiiT)  Personal  Narrstiro  of  Two  Years'  Impruon- 

TiRAMHAK  (Tni  Stodiht'b  Orue.)  For  Collets,  »nd  the 
Uiip«r  Fornn.  BjPwTiMOsComTioa.  Ttmi>UUidiin(i«tb '■ 

— — ■ — —  (Tbb  Stodbkt'b  Litib).  For  Colleges  ud  tbs 
Vlipiic  Faniu.    Br  Ws.  SiirTB,  LL.O,    Foit  Btv.    U.  Sd. 

QBEECE  (Thm  STcniRt'B  Kuroai  or).  From  the  EarUcat 
•w, ^   .!_    n CnmiUMt      B/  Wb.   BaiTit,  LL.D,     WoM- 


UST  OV  WOKKS 


Q&BNTILLB  (Thb)  PAPEBS.    Being  U>«  PnbUe  md  Print* 

CorTHpnndeniia  of  Oentga  annlUn,  Inelidiiig  Ua  Puun  Diakt. 
Edlladbr  W.  J.  SaiTB.   <  Vnlt.    Sra.    lOi.  uoli. 
UltEY  (Eau)  od  PurliuucatAry  QavBrnmeDt  and  Refbrm. ,  A  New 

-    '    '    g   SdfgBALfDDS  T       "  "    ' — "' "  — - 


<a  By.» 
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GOETS  (Sn  OBORaE)  PoIjueBiaTi  trythology,  and  Anct«nt 
TndlUoiul  Hillary  of  tba  Hew  Zuluid  Rue.  WoDdiota.  PhL 
Sto.    ICK.M. 

GBOTS'9  (Qmiuir)  Hutorj  of  Qree««.  From  the  Euli«it  Timei 
U  ttxclnHnftlie  gnneni(ii>n™nteiDpiinn7  viih  lbs  ilHtli  o[  Aluuutu 
tbeQmt,   Fem'H  Ed<lim.    UipH.  snia.  Sn.   lia>.  < 

P^ATo,  imd   Iho   alher   Companiona  of  Socntca.      3 

Vol..    8ro. 

—  (Mm.)  Memoir  of  Ary  ScheffDr.     Post  8vo.  S«.  6J. 

— Collected  P»pen.     8to.    IOj.  (W. 

GtJIZOT'S   (M.)    MtditaUoiia    on     ChriiOatutr.      Cmitdniiis  1. 


-  Hiator;     of    Europe    daring     the     MiddlB     Agei. 


Literary  Hiatoty  of  Europe,  dnrinj  Iha  15th,  IBlIi  wid 

Literary  Estnys   &D(t  CbaiaBtore.     Fcap.  Hva.    2*. 

Hiatorioal  Worts.      Containing  History   of  England, 

"'"lo  AgM  of  Eurc^t,— UletMy  Hitlory  of  Europe,     lu  ViAi. 


HAMILTON'S  (Jaues)  WanderiDga  in  North  Africa.  Post  8ro.  12*. 
IIABTB  ARUr  LI&T.  iQuanrrlg  and  Atiniiaas.)  Sto.  10«.  fid. 
HANNAH'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Hampton  Leolurea  for  1363;  the  DiTiuo 
HAT3  (J.  H.  Dkukmobp)  Weatem  Barbaij,  Its  VM  Tribes  and 

HEAD'S  (SiB  Funcrs)  Horse andbia  lUder.  n'oodcuta.  PoitSvo.  Ga. 

Rapid  Joumeya  ftoroia  the  Panipaii.     I'oal  8to.    2b. 

BnbbUs  from  the  Bmnnen  of  Naesau.    Wma.    Sa. 

Emigrant.     Fcap.  8to.    2i.  fltt 

Stokers  and  Pokera;    or,  N.-Wwteni   Bailway.      Post 

Fortnight  in  IreUnd.    Map.    8to.     12«, 

(Sii  EoMOKii)  Shall  and  Will;   or,   Fnture  Aniiliary 
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KNAPSACK     GUIDE    T'J      BELGIUM     AND 

IlINE.    PoitBvo.     I.I,H<^Pr...j 

SOUTH   GERMANY.    B»Tiirii,  Aortria,   Stjria, 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO   THE  TYROL.     Posl 


PAINTING,  Qarman,  Flemish,  Mil  Dutch  Schoola. 

LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS. 

>rtlh  NrtifM  of  (li.lr  Worm,    fly  Caowi  tad  CiTAtc.i.LU,    Illui- 
imltm:    FHieTo.    I3i. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  S«toj,  and   Hedmonl. 

Miipa.    Pott  Bro.    Sj. 

KNAtSACK. GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.     Post 


-  KNAPSACK     GUIDE      TO    FKANCE. 


Poet 


Bto.    1 1*  Iht  Prat- 1 

PAEIS  iBD  ITS  EsiTiRois.   Map.  Post  8ko.    tit. 

SPAIIT,    Ao&IubU.    Ronda,     Onstdft,    TklenoU. 

C«l*lonU,GiBlcl»,Aingon,iuidN«TiJT9.  Hapi.  a  VdIl  PoitBTO.BDi. 

.   PORTUGAL,  LisBOM,  Ac.     Map.     Po»t  Bro. 

NORTH     ITALY,    PUdmont,    Ligurin,    VenelU. 

CBNTRAL  ITALY,  Locca.  ToncaDy.  Floranoo,  The 

ROME  *itD  >n  E»Ti«ose.     Map.    Pcit  Sto.    S*. 

SOUTH   ITALY,   Tiro  Siciliei,  Naples,  Pompeit, 

Himitaomai,  .nd  Vunvlm.    M.p.    Po.ta.0.    IC. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE   TO   ITALY.     Post  Svo.    6«. 


-  LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS, 

loauBS  or  PiUTiio  SI  ITILT,  Irmn  CliiiSDS  to  BASKia.    Br 
ABUoi.    WKxIcaU.   FmISto.     lli. 
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HAKD-BOOK— DIOTIONART  OF  ITALIAIT  PAISTEKfi,    By 

A  1.1  nT.   Edited  by  RiLPs  Wdiiua.  Wlili»Ch»rt.  Po»[  »vc.  flj.  M. 
GREECE,   tha    Ionian  lelttads,  Albmia,  Theaaalj. 

ud  UaeednnU.    tfixi.    PuttlTO.    Ui. 
TUKKBT,     Malta,    Asia    Minor,    Constiinlmopla, 

Atneiili,  Uuopaiuiii,  Ac    llmpiL    Post  Stu.     l/n  lit  PrtH.) 
— BOYPT,   ThabM,    tkt    NUa,    Alexwidri*,    CWro, 

tb*F]nimlds,J(oDDlSlul,Ao.    Map.   PntlJTO.  15i. 
^- SYEIA  i  PALESTIKB.  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom, 

andSyKurienrl.    Um^i.    a  VcLl    Puiiara.    lU. 
BOilBAT  AND  MADRAS.      Map.   2  Tols.   Post 

Bra.    Mt. 

NOItlVAY,     Map,    Poal  Svo.    5». 

DENMARK,  Swidkh  and  NonwiY.      Mapg.    Po«t 

B™.    15-, 
~  RUSSIA,  Tub  BiLiio  ahd  Pislabi..    Maps.    pMt 

Bn.    111. 


WEaTMINSTER   ABBEY.    Woodoal*.   IBmo,    I.. 

■-  KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbnrj,  Dorer,  Ram*. 

tttB,  StaHnvK.  Rscliviitiir.  C^lIthll^.  WDolwiib,  lltlKhlcii.  Cbichuitv, 
WortUng,  llutiD^i,  Lcvi!i,AruEdet,  Iw.    Uop.    PuatSvu.    lOi. 


—  BKRKS,   BUCKS,  AKD   OXON,  Windeor,   Eton, 

Bodliw,  Arluburr.  L'lbndgg.VTjcoinbt.  HeDlof,  tho  Clly  >nd  UdI- 
WIdAui.    Hip. 'PiiatSio.   Ti.M. 

-  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND   SOMERSET,   Salisbniy, 
„ni)ua.  '\7«Tniou<1i.  Rh«rboniF,  Walli,  BiiUi,  Bililol,  TiunUiD, 
Hip,    PmISvo.   Ti.  M. 
-  DEVON   AND   CORNWALL,  Eieler,  llfracombe. 


-  NORTH    AND   SOUTH    WALES,   Bangor,    Cw- 
oke,Tar.tir.3wiiuiu.,TliBWj-e,i[,    MJipi.    S  v'oH.   PotlBio'. 

-  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND— Southern  Diri- 

-  CATHEDRALS    OP    ENGLAND— Eoatem   Divi- 

Oirord,    PeHiborougU,   Ngrwich,   Ely,   IDd  LlacaLn.     Wllb    80 
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FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.  FromEogliiliAntlioi*. 

ntr^XaHem.    Pup.  em.   ft. 
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HBBER'3  (BuHap)  Jonrag;  IhroDgh  ladis.      TuidJVi  Edition. 

Poetical  Worka.  Sixth  Editicn.  Portriit.  To^.  8r*.  St. 

HERODOTUS.     A  New  EDglish   Venion.    EdiLed,  with   Notts 

mod  Eumn.  hiflEolicAl,  BlhaiunphlcvL,  tod  goognpUIuT.    By  BflV.  Q, 
R>wi.ni»ii,  u>i|iud  br  Sin  BniiT  Rawuhhn  ind  Si>  J.  O.  Wu- 


HILLARD'S  <a.  S.)  Six  M<>Dtb«  in  lUI;.    2  VoU.    Post  Sr*.    l«f. 

HOLL WAY'S  (J.  0.)  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  Bto.    it. 

■   Riv.   TnoKU    JiJiK 
Fcap.STD.    1>. 

HOOK'S  (Duh)  Church  Dictiaovj.      ilTiiK/i  Edition.     Sto.  1<«. 

(Tuioiue;!  }Life.   B;  J.  Q.  Looebabt.  Reprinted  from  tlw 

"  <Ju«rt«lT  ReilBw."   Fc«p.8»o.    li, 

HOOKBR'3  (Dr.  J.D.}  Himnlijin  JonnulB ;  or,  Notes ofui  Orieat^ 


HOEAOG  (Works  of).      Edited  bj  Dua   Uilmah.      With    306 

(Life  of).    B;  Dsia  Hilhik.     Woodeat*,  lad  colonred 

BDidan.    Bto.    »i. 

HUME'S  (Tm  Stcdut's)  HUtoryof  EngUnd,  from  the  Innuion 
of  J>illuaCa<ir  ta  iha  naTolnllan  or  1«U.    Comicln]  ud  HodDiwd 


HOTTON'S(H.E.)  PriacipiaGracs;  id  Introd action  to  the  Stndf 

Qf  Gnvk.    Contpnhpfidlnff    Gruamtr,    D«l«ctupr.   iqd   EiardM-book, 
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tdipM  hr  ill  elRKa  >od  clum  ef  RMdrn,  hotog  bHD  hIkUhI 
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1.  SIBGE  OF  GIBRALTAB.     Bf 

Jsn  DinwwATVk.    H. 

B7  Lpu>  ELLuima.    3i.                           1 

S.  THE  AMBER -WITCH.         Bf 

I.»OTDn«Oo««ii.     t>. 

S.  CROMWELL  AND  BCNTAN, 

13.  SKETCHESorOBRHANLIFE.                   1 

Br  BoMiT  Soomm.    3>. 

II7  Bre  A.  QoiiDon.    3«.  (Sit                        1 

*.  LtTBnrBnFBAMCIH  DRAKE, 

By  JoHir  B.imoir.    »t. 
6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 

Br  Kit.  G.  R- QLini.    3t.M.    '                1 

16.  ABTOniOGEAPHT  OF  STEP. 

TOM,  BrBiiT.<]|.B.aLua.  ii. 

IS-  THE    BRITISH    POETS.     B» 

C.  THE  FBENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

IT.  BI3TORICAL     ESSAYS.      By 

*.  THE  PALL  OP  THE  JESUITS. 

Loud  atxHOH.    3>.  OdL 

IB.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLITE.     Br 

a  LITONUN  TALKB.    1*. 

Rir,  0.  B- Gt-HS.    Si.Cif. 
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WAY.   By  Sn  F.  B.  Hud.    it. 
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M.  BOSH  UFEIS  AUSTRALIA. 
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N.  THE  LIBYAN   DESERT.      Bj 

la.   IS.  TVPEE  AND  OMOO.    Br 
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K.  SIBRRA  LEONE.     Br  1  Lidt. 

IJ.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  JN  CAN- 

a>.M. 
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H 
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H 
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LATIN   ORAHMAB  (Kino  Edward  VIib'b).     For  Urn   Vet  o( 

g<ili«ilt.    SLBialli  E>IUicn.    13ma.    it.M. 
—  First  Book   (Kibo  Eowihd  VItb'b)  ;   or,  the  Aooidance, 

BtdUi.  ind  Praiaiy,  irltli  EogLlali  TruuUUoa  for  Junior  Clum. 

/«rM  Uilkn.    llsio.   b.M. 
LATAKD'S  (A.   H.)   NinsTeh  uid  iU  Komuns.     Being  i  Nu- 

ntlvB  of  neM.nb«  .n-l  DiMoviTio*  mmHal  lUe   mHoi  o(  Aturtix. 

or  l>«v1l'WDnblpp«n ;  uil  ^n  Enquiry  inui  tbe  Human  aod  ArU  of 
tba  Ancient  Aiajriuu,    Siil*  Sdilian.    fktu  lod  WoodcuU.    1  VoU. 


PopuUr  Account  of  KineTeh.    15th  Edition.    With 


Traveli  in  Nortliern  Greeoa,      H^ps.    i  ToIb.   8to.  flO*. 

—   Diapnted     Queationii    of    Ancient   Oeographv.       Map. 

Bto.  ei.M. 

Numiainata  llellenica,  and  SupplemiDL  Completing 
„  d«ert|i<lte  CilolDgiia  of  TwtU,  ThauirtDd  (JrHk  Coina.  vlth 
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Paloponnegiwo.     8to.    IE*. 

—  DegradAlion  of  ScieQce  in  England.     Bto.     8k  id. 

LBSLIE'3  (C.  R.)  Handbook  for  Yoang  Palnten.     With  Illiutn- 


Autobiogrspliical    lUcallectioni, 


LETTKB3  FEOM  THE  SHOKES  OF  THE  BALTIC.   Bj  a  Ladi. 
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-  Speeohea  in  PorlUme&t.    2  Vola.    Sro.    i2s. 


Ill  una  CoiKleiiHd.   Viitb  MU  Woodcuu.  ^ 


HnnlCtuseaor  Labeurenuid  Artiswa.    Usp.    ]tai>.    IlU. 
WILSON'S     (BisBOP    Dasikl)    Lifo,    with    Extmolc    from    hii 

lUultntloilB.     FostSVD.    Si. 


Pnviita    Diai7  of  TmtbIb,  PeKonal    Semcw,   i 

itc  E.enli,  dnrlDg  MuiIdqi  ud  KrnpldrmoDU  in  flpnln,  Bl< 
UT.  Ru»l>,  PoUnit,  Genuu;,  ^.  VUS-H.    2  VsIb.   Svo,    » 

Containing  ai 


— Aotobiograpliical  UemoL.. „ , 

IVOBDSWOBTH'S  (Cuoh)  Jonroal   of  a  Tour   in    Athena  u      *■*' 


1 


.    Witb  goo  Woodcua.    KoTtlBiD.    :i8<. 
WOENUU  (Rilfb).  a  Bioerapbical  Dicliouarronuluui  Punten  : 


